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REPORT. 


BY THE LORDS COMMITTEES appointed 
a Select Committee to inquire into the present 
State of the Affairs of the East-India Com¬ 
pany, and into the Trade between Great- 
Britain , the East-Indies , and China , and to 
report to the House; and to whom were re¬ 
ferred certain Petitions and Papers and Ac¬ 
counts, on the subject of the said Matters 
submitted to their consideration; 

ORDERED TO REPORT: 

The Committee have met, and they first direct¬ 
ed their attention to the situation of the Terri¬ 
torial Finances of India, and examined the Ac¬ 
countant-general and the Auditor-general of the 
East-India Company, with the view of placing upon 
their minutes a concise statement of the financial 
results of the years which have elapsed since the 
commencement of the existing charter :—showing 
the manner in which the deficiency of the terri¬ 
torial revenues has been supplied, the extent to 
which they have received direct and indirect as¬ 
sistance from the commercial resources of the 
East-India Company, the present inadequacy of 
these revenues to meet the charges, and the 
amount in which the charges are expected to be 

b 
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diminished in future years, by the various reduc¬ 
tions of civil and military establishments which 
either have been actually effected or are now in 
progress. 

The Committee likewise inquired into the of¬ 
ficial constitution of the local governments, for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether there be due 
control over the expenditure of the several de¬ 
partments, and whether power be so distributed as 
to secure the individual responsibility of the seve¬ 
ral officers employed. 

It was necessarily a subject of primary impor¬ 
tance to know the various modes of assessing and 
collecting the land revenue ; the comparative ad¬ 
vantages of the different kinds of revenue settle¬ 
ment; how far the pressure of this impost be 
equally distributed ; whether, in certain districts, 
it may not constitute so large a proportion of the 
produce of the soil as to be injurious to agricul¬ 
tural industry ; and whether, under the peculiar 
circumstances of India, it be possible or expedient 
to introduce into that country taxation of an indi¬ 
rect character. 

The Committee extended their inquiries into 
the revenue arrangements of such native states as 
have enjoyed a good administration, for the pur¬ 
pose of comparing these arrangements with the 
several systems practised under the British go¬ 
vernment. 


The nature and operation of the monopolies of 
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opium and of salt, and of the internal duties of 
transit, have likewise been investigated. 

i 

The monopoly of opium attracted more particu¬ 
larly the attention of the Committee, in conse¬ 
quence of the recent abrogation of the opium 
treaties which had been entered into with the 
princes of Malwa. 

They were desirous of forming an opinion as to 
the effect which would be produced upon the 
revenue by the freedom thus given to the opium 
trade of Central India, which finds its way to the 
Iudus through territories not under the rule of the 
British government. 

It became naturally a subject of inquiry whether 
a larger amount of revenue might not be derived 
from salt, by issuing a larger quantity to the peo¬ 
ple at a lower price, and whether a commutation 
of the transit duties might not be effected, which 
would give entire liberty to the internal commerce 
of India. 

The chief manufactures of India having been 
supplanted to a great extent by the manufactures 
of England, not only in the market of this coun- 
try, but'in that of India itself, it has become an 
object of the deepest interest to improve the pro¬ 
ductions of the soil: the Committee therefore 
instituted a full inquiry into the quality of the 
silk and of the cotton of India, and into the mea¬ 
sures which might be adopted for their improve¬ 
ment : they likewise made inquiries as to sugar, 
tobacco, and other articles of Indian produce. 
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In the course of this investigation they were 
led to inquire how far the residence of Europeans 
in India, for the prosecution of commercial ob¬ 
jects, had been productive of benefit; and whe¬ 
ther it would be expedient to remove all restric¬ 
tions upon such native subjects of his Majesty as 
may desire to establish themselves in the interior. 

The first question which presented itself was, 
under what law such Englishmen should be 
placed j and the Committee made inquiries from 
retired Judges of the Supreme Courts, and from 
other equally competent persons, as to that im¬ 
portant and difficult question, and generally as to 
the mode of distributing justice, and as to the laws 
and regulations under which it is administered. 

They inquired whether the judicial functions 
were exercised in the provinces by persons pos¬ 
sessing a competent knowledge of the law; w r hat 
means of acquiring that knowledge were within 
the reach of the Company’s servants, and what 
means existed for preserving it amongst the na¬ 
tives. They obtained much information upon all 
matters connected with the police of the country, 
and with the administration of justice ; and they 
regarded with particlar interest the evidence as to 
the fitness of the natives for the discharge of 
judicial functions in the several capacities of 
judges, assessors, and jurymen. 

The general fitness of the natives for civil em¬ 
ployment has been the subject of anxious inquiry, 
in the hope that it might be found practicable to 
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raise them to higher stations in the service than 
any they have hitherto enjoyed, and thus to ele¬ 
vate their character, and giv^to the country a 
cheaper and a more popular government. 

With this view it became necessary to inquire 
into the means of native education ; and evidence 
was obtained, not only as to this point, but as to 
the best mode of educating the European servants 
of the East-India Company, both in England and 
in India. 

A gentleman deputed by the half-castes of Cal¬ 
cutta was heard in explanation of the peculiar 
position in which the class to which he belongs is 
placed under the existing law. 

General information has been obtained as to 
the state of the country now and in former times, 
and as to the condition of the people : and par¬ 
ticular inquiry was made into the extent and na¬ 
ture of the state of slavery as it exists in Malabar 
and in other parts of India. 

The practice of suttee, with regard to which 
some opinions were offered, is now abolished in 
the presidencies of Bengal and Madras. 

Having examined the gentlemen now in Eng¬ 
land who seemed most competent to afford infor¬ 
mation as to the state of India now, and during 
the period under their review, the Committee 
proceeded to inquire into the manner of conduct¬ 
ing, and into the profits of, the trade with China. 
They were desirous of comparing the conduct of 
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that trade by the Americans and by the officers of 
the Company’s ships with its conduct by the Com¬ 
pany’s servants aW^anton, and of comparing like¬ 
wise the charge of freight now borne by the Ame¬ 
ricans with that borne at present by the Company, 
and with that which would be incurred by private 
merchants of England. They thought it particu¬ 
larly expedient to inquire into the result of that 
portion of the trade with China which has been 
carried on by the Americans in the export of 
British manufactures, and to contrast it with the 
result of similar exports made by the East-India 
Company. 

» 

It was likewise necessary to inquire what quan¬ 
tity of British manufactures had been imported 
into China by means of the country trade, either 
directly from India, or from the free port of Sin- 
capore, and what had been the result of any such 
importations. 

Another subject of inquiry has been, whether in 
the event of the trade being opened, the British 
merchant would be enabled to engage in it with 
greater advantage than the Americans. 

Endeavours have been made to ascertain whe¬ 
ther, in the event of any considerable extension of 
the exports to China, profitable returns could be 
obtained in tea and in other articles of Chinese 
produce j but particularly whether a much larger 
quantity of tea could be obtained at Canton of 
the same quality as that now furnished to the 
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Company* without occasioning a proportionate 

increase of price. 

The comparative statement at page 635 of the 
evidence shows the relation which the price of tea 
sold at the Company’s sales bore in the last year 
to that of the same quality sold on the continent 
of Europe and in America. 

How far the trade of foreign nations now de¬ 
rives advantage from the influence of the East- 
India Company with the authorities at Canton, 
and whether without that influence the appre¬ 
hended exactions of the Chinese authorities and 
of the monopolists of the Hong could be so re¬ 
sisted as to secure the continuance of a profitable 
commerce, are questions into which much inquiry 
has been made. 

The nature of the country trade, and the great 
extension of that part of it which consists in the 
illegal import of opium into China, have been like¬ 
wise the subjects of investigation. 

It has appeared to the, Committee to be particu¬ 
larly important to obtain information and opinions 
as to the effect which the present restrictions upon 
the trade with China produce, not only upon the 
direct trade between this country and Canton, 
but upon the valuable and increasing trade of the 
East to which they have just adverted. 

The Committee have not considered it neces¬ 
sary to make a statement of the different opinions 
they have received in evidence upon these several 
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points, as the full Index which will be formed 
to all the evid&rce given under these and other 
heads of minor in^of tance, will enable the House 
./to;refer without difficulty to the whole informa¬ 
tion which has been obtained upon each distinct 
subject of inquiry. 

The House not having required from them an 
opinion upon the great and complicated questions 
which were submitted to their investigation, the 
Committee have thought it most advisable to con¬ 
fine themselves to a statement of the manner in 
which they have endeavoured to perform the 
duty of inquiry which was imposed upon them. 

The Committee have added in an Appendix 
the most important of the papers and accounts 
which have been submitted to their considera¬ 
tion. 



MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Hie Marti$y 23° Februarii 1830. 


The Loud President in the Chair 



THOMAS GORE LLOYD, Esq., Accountant General of the 
East-India Company, and JAMES COSMO MELVILL, 

Esq., Auditor General of the East-India Company, are 
called in and examined as follows :— 

1. (To Mr. MelvilL) Can you state the aggregate result of 23 p e b. 1830. 

the financial administration of the territorial branch of revenue - 

since the commencement of the present charter ?—During the ^ C.MahdU 
fourteen years of which the accounts have been made out, the srj ' 
territorial gross revenue has aggregated £284,804,085; the 

gross charge incurred for the same period, including charges 
omitted in the statements lately printed, has amounted to 
£304,188,859. The aggregate deficit, therefore, in that period, 
has been £19,384,774. Of this amount the charge incurred in 
India was £278,911,409 ; whereof the proportion of civil charges 
was £117,600,336; of military charges, £137,253,467; and 
of interest of debt, £24,051,666. The expenses of St. Helena 
amount to £1,362,256. The remaining sum was the charge 
incurred in England, and amounted to £23,915,134; which 
includes £1,300,000 paid in discharge of the loan from the 
public to the Company, of 1812, and some other items omitted 
in the printed statements. 

2. Can you distinguish the charge incurred in England from 
that which has been paid in England ?—The whole of this has 
been paid in England ; but there has also been* paid in England 
something more, which is comprised in the charges incurred in 
India. The total amount defrayed in England, including what 
is absolute charge, and what is already comprised in the Indian 
accounts, is on the average three millions sterling annually. 

3. What is the nature of those charges already stated in the 
Indian accounts ?—Interest upon the Indian debt. Some of 
the capital of that debt has been paid off in England; but that 
payment does not enter into the revenue and charge accounts 
of India, being a debt transaction. 

n 
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23 Feb. 1830. 4. In what manner have funds been provided for that amount 

T f7T7j. ii deficiency which you have stated ?—By money borrowed in 
Esq. 11 * India, and by suri^s profits of the Company’s trade. 

5. At what ra™of exchange have you converted, in this 
account, the money of India into sterling money ?—The Ben¬ 
gal accounts are kept in India in sicca rupees. The sicca rupee 
is converted in those accounts into the current rupee ; the cur¬ 
rent rupee being considered sixteen per cent, less valuable than 
the sicca; and then the current rupee is taken in these accounts 
as worth 2s. The value affixed to the sicca rupee by that mode 
of conversion is 2s. 3-$*,*/. per sicca rupee. 

6. Is that valuation beyond the intrinsic value of the coin ?— 
Certainly. 

7. In calculating the total deficiency of the revenue of India 
since the present charter, have you made any allowance for the 
benefit the territory may have derived from the rate of exchange 
adopted in the transactions between the territorial and com¬ 
mercial branches ?—No, I have not. 

8. Can you state to the Committee the amount of benefit 
which has been received by the territory from that rate of 
exchange ?—A calculation has been made, which will shew the 
amount of profit to be more than seven millions sterling. 

T.G. Lloyd, 9. Have you that calculation with you ?— (Mr. Lloyd.) The 
benefit that the territory has derived by using those rates, as 
compared with the mercantile rate of exchange, in all the 
transactions hitherto settled, I estimate at £5,154,135; added 
to which, as the territory has been short charged to that 
amount, there is a further charge of interest of £941,880 as 
between the two brandies. A still further profit of £1,091,103 
would arise by extending the calculation to the amount that 
still remains unsettled; making the total benefit to the territory, 
by reason of using the Board’s rates in contradistinction to the 
mercantile exchange rates, of £7,187,178. 

10. By the amount unsettled, do you mean the debt due in 
this country from territory to commerce ?—I do. 

11. Are you prepared to state, at this moment, the sum 
which has been disbursed from the surplus profits of the Com¬ 
pany for the payment of Indian debt?—The surplus profit 
actually applied to territorial purposes has been £4,923,020. 

12. Then the total benefit which the finances of the territory 
of India have derived directly or indirectly from the com¬ 
mercial funds of the Company, since the commencement of the 
present charter, amounts to £12,110,198?—Yes. 

J.C. MelviU, 13. During what period has the large deficiency of territorial 
Esq. revenue principally arisen?—(Mr. Melvill.) Two-thirds of that 

deficit have accrued within the last four years. 

14. Can you state what circumstances have produced so 
great a deficiency during the last four years?—The total in- 
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crease of charge which arose in the last four years, as com¬ 
pared with the vear 1823-4, is £4,529,494 annually, whereof 
the part incurreu in India is £3,827,158, and the part incurred 
in England is £702,336. Of the part^ncurred in India, 
£1,108,251 is for an increase of civil charge ; £2,695,749 is for 
an increase of military charge ; and £23,158 is for the increased 
interest on debt. The average increase of receipt in the same 
period has been £803,483 per annum, so that the net increase 
of charge in the last four years, as compared with 1823-4, is 
on an average £3,726,011 annually. The increase in the civil 
charges has arisen in Bengal and at Bombay, not at all at 
Madras, and principally in Bengal; and appears chiefly in the 
following heads of account;—embassies and missions, including 
the mission to Persia, and the payment of some arrears of sub¬ 
sidy ; provincial battalions ; the ecclesiastical establishment; in 
the contributions to civil and annuity funds ; to schools and 
charitable institutions; and in the revenue and judicial establish¬ 
ments generally. The augmentation of military charge has 
been caused by the Burmese war, the operations against Bhurt- 
poor, and by an increase in the number of King’s and Com¬ 
pany’s regiments in India. The augmentation of the charge 
incurred at home lias been caused by an increase of the sums 
issued for officers’ pay on furlough and retirement; by increased 
expense for King’s troops serving in India; and by an increase 
in the quantity of territorial stores supplied to India. 

15. Can you state what proportion of that increased charge is 
apparently of a permanent, and what of a temporary character?— 
An estimate has been prepared of the territorial revenues and 
charges of India for 1828-9, and that estimate indicates a 
deficit in 1828-9 of only £614,186. This, however, is arrived 
at, after crediting certain sums expected to be received in that 
year, which, I conceive, cannot bo regarded as affording 
ground to expect the same amount of receipts in future years. 

I allude to arrears payable by the government of Ava, under 
treaty; and to the balance payable by the Gwalior state, which 
are applicable to that particular year. If we consider the 
average receipt of the three last actual years as that upon 
which to depend hereafter, then the receipt in future years will 
be £83£,018 less than that shewn in this estimate for 1828-9 ; 
and in that case, supposing the charges in future years to remain 
at the same amount as the estimate shews, then the deficiency 
in future years would be £1,478,205, which can only be met by 
a reduction of charge. 

16. In forming that calculation, do you use the rate of ex¬ 
change fixed by the Board of Control?—Yes, I do. 

17. Arc you prepared to state what would be the amount of 
deficiency if the territory were to repay to the Company' what 
is advanced by commerce in this country at the ordinary mer¬ 
cantile rate of exchange instead of the Board rate ?—The pro- 


23 Feb. 1830. 


J. C. MclviUy 
Eh q. 
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^ FckB fcQ* portion of the Indian revenues expended in England on the 
j C. MelciU terr ^ or > a l account amounts, as already stated, on the average 
Esq, * *° £3,000,000 sterling annually. This sum is issued by the 
Company out of their commercial funds, and the amount so 
issued is repaid to the commercial branch in India at the rates 
of exchange fixed by the Board of Control. By this me¬ 
thod the territory exchanges 2,58,62,069 rupees in India for 
£3,000,000 sterling in London. If the territorial branch had 
to provide this remittance by means of bills purchased in the 
Indian markets, it would require, according to the rate of exchange 
prevalent by the last advices from India, 3,13,04,349 jupees to 
produce £3,000,000 sterling in London; which, moreover, 
would not be paid until twelve months after the money bad been 
issued in India; and the interest for twelve months would in¬ 
crease the cost to India to 3,28,69,566 rupees; which exceeds 
the sum now spent by 70,07,497 rupees, or, at the rates of 
exchange observed in the parliamentary accounts, £812,169 
annually. 

18. What is the rate of exchange used in these computa¬ 
tions?—1 j. 1 Id. the sicca rupee, that being the mercantile rate. 

19. What then, at the mercantile rate of exchange, would at 
present be the total prospective deficiency of the territorial 
revenue ?—It would be about £1,877,000 annually. 

20. When you speak of the rate fixed by the Board of Con¬ 
trol, and the Parliamentary rate of exchange, you mean the 
same thing, do you not?—The rate the Board fixed was the 
same as that used in the Parliamentary accounts. 

21. Do you look forward to any diminution of the territorial 
charge delra} r ed in this country?—I apprehend that in one or 
two items there may possibly be a reduction; in the item of 
stores, for example; but in other items there will probably be 
an increase. The military pay and retirement are increasing, 
and seem likely still further to increase. The payments in this 
country, on account of allowances and annuities to civil ser¬ 
vants, seem likely to increase. The demand in England for 
payment of interest on the debt is likely rather to increase than 
diminish ; but there is an option possessed by the holders of a 
portion of the Company’s paper of receiving their interest in 
England or in India, which option the home authorities have the 
power, at pleasure, of withdrawing. 

22. Have the sums demanded as interest of Indian debt 

under that optional arrangement increased of late years ?_ 

They have . 

T G - Ll <1/^ 23. To any considerable extent?— (Mr. Lloyd.) They now 

^ amount to £450,000. 

24. Is that a considerable increase on the former payment ?_ 

A considerable increase. 

25. What proportion of the Company’s paper is subject to 
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that option, and what proportion is not ? — The total interest 23 Feb. 1830. 
of the Company’s paper subject to that option is £927,000, of 
which £450,000 has actually been demanded in England. ^ 

26. Can you state to the Committee what sum was de¬ 
manded as interest of those optional loans in the year 1827? — 

So far as l can recollect, about £300,000. 

27. In proportion as the sums payable in England on terri¬ 
torial account increase, the pressure upon the territorial 
finances for remittance to England must increase likewise ?— 
Undoubtedly. 

28. Can you look forward to any considerable reduction 
of those charges paid in England, which originate here ?— 

I conceive not. 

29. Can you state the nature of those charges?— (Mr. J. C. MelviU, 
Melvill.) Pay to officers on furlough and retirement, and their Esq. 
off-reckonings; this item amounted to £388,072 in the last 

year. Passage of military, and supplies to them on the voyage, 

£72,730. Political freignt and demurrage, £106,663. Politi¬ 
cal charges, included in charges general, £366,532. Pay- 
Office demands, being the expenses incurred in England for his 
Majesty’s troops serving in India, £354,801. Retiring pay 
and pensions to his Majesty’s troops, £60,000. Absentee 
allowance to civil servants, £36,369. Territorial stores con¬ 
signed to India, £453,588. 

30. From what fund have the advances to territory in this T. G. Lloyd , 
country been made by the Company?—(Mr. Lloyd.) The Esq. 
sale proceeds of the Company’s goods ; the charges and profits 

on private trade ; interest on the annuities due from the pub¬ 
lic; small remittances from the agent at the Cape of Good 
Hope; alms-houses at Poplar; the fee fund for the house and 
warehouses; the widows’ fund; dividends on three per cent, 
stock; remittance from the North American colonies; sale pro¬ 
ceeds of private-trade goods; customs and freight on those 
goods; and the tea duties. 

31. Can you state what sum under those different heads has 
passed through the hands of the Company since the com¬ 
mencement of the present charter?—The total commercial 
receipts of the Company in the fifteen years has been 
£193,299,826, including the tea duty. 

32. It has been from those large commercial funds passing 
through their hands that they have been enabled to make the 
large advances to the territory in those several years since the 
charter ?—Exactly so. 

33. To what have those advances amounted in any one year ? 

-—In the year 1823-4 we paid £5,291,586. 

34. What is the sum now due by territory to commerce in 
consequence of those advances, exclusive of interest?— 

£3,184,000. 
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23 Feb. l&m 


T. Cr • Lloyd, 
Esq. 


35. Will you state the several modes in which the territory 
has remitted funds from India in repayment of those advances ? 
—Remittances have been made sometimes in bullion, some¬ 
times by bills of exchange upon the departments of his Majesty’s 
Government, but principally by means of consignments of 
merchandize either through China or direct from India. 

36. Can you state the sums remitted under those several 
heads?—We have received in net produce of bullion, 
£3,566,927; we have received for bills for supplies to the public 
service in India, £2,169,277; we have received for the produce 
of spices sold for Government, £609,692. The advances on 
account of the Indian investments for Europe have been 
£20,069,928, which is without taking in the year 1827-8, of 
which the books arc not yet in this country. The advances 
to China, in repayment of territorial charges defrayed, is 
£4,268,122. 

37. Can you state what portion of the remittance from India 
has been made by means of merchants’ bills ?—We have not 
made use of that mode of remittance at all. 


38. Have any attempts been made by the Company to obtain 
remittances by merchants’ bills ?—The Company have issued 
advertisements inviting tenders for bills on the several presi¬ 
dencies in India and on their factory at Canton ; the whole 
amount tendered did not exceed £50,000, at the average rate, 
per sicca rupee, of Is. 8 -?£*£ed. 

39. Are you enabled to state at what average rate the sicca 
rupee has been remitted by the Company from India in goods 
since the commencement of the charter?—The average out¬ 
turn per rupee remitted in goods, deducting interest, has been 

9c 9 69/7 
~roo a * 

40. Can you state what would have been the average out¬ 
turn of the rupee during this period, if remitted in bills at the 
mercantile rate of exchange ?—By bills drawn from Calcutta, 
deducting the twelve months’ interest included in the rate, it 
is 2 s. 1 &V- 

41. The difference, therefore, in favour of the remittance in 
goods, appears to be Id. the rupee ?—Exactly. 

42. Can you state what advantage the Company has derived 
since the commencement of the charter, from remitting in 
goods rather than in merchants’ bills ?—£800,660. 

43. Can you distinguish the portion of the remittance from 
India through China which has been remitted in bills upon 
India, from the portion obtained by proceeds of goods sent to 
Canton ?—The amount remitted to Canton by bills on India 
has been £5,099,767; the proceeds of goods from India to 
China has been £4,538,743. 

44. Can you state the average out-turn of the rupee remitted 
from India through China ?—The rate of remittance per sicca 
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rupee, through China, without interest included in that rate, 
has been 3s. 7-fJ 0 d. 

45. Will you state the out-turn of the rupee remitted from 
India through China, in the last year of which you have the 
account?— 3s. 4 fifed. 

46. Will you state the out-turn of the rupee remitted direct 
from India, according to the last account?—It is Is. 9 

that is, in merchandize. 

47. For that rupee producing Is. 9 t 7 &d. in merchandize, the 
Company have reimbursed 2s. 3d., have they not ?—Nearly 
2s. 4 d .; 2s. 3j%%d. 

48. Are you enabled to state the total amount of the com¬ 
mercial capital of the East-India Company appropriated to 
territorial purposes under the Act of the 53d George III. ?— 
The total commercial capital of the Company abroad and at 
home, on the 1st of May 1828 (England), and the 1st of May 
1827 (India), was £21,731,869. 

49. That is exclusive of any claim they may bring forward 
to any property in the territory previous to the year 1814 ?— 
Yes, exactly. 

50. What is the sum received by the proprietors of East- 
India stock in annual dividends ?—£630,000 a year. 

51. What interest does that sum give on the total amount of 
their commercial capital, as you have stated it ?—Less than 
three per cent. 

52. What is the present valuation by the Company of their 
several claims on the territory ?—The total amount is estimated 
to be £12,044,934, exclusive of territory acquired by grant, 
cession, or purchase, previously to the grant of the Dewannie. 

53. Will you state the items ?—Up to the year 1780 it was 
computed, in a petition presented to Parliament by the Com¬ 
pany, that the charge incurred by the Company in the wars, 
which led to the acquisition of the territory, in excess of the 
sums afterwards derived by them from the revenues, amounted, 
exclusive of any charge for interest, to £3,616,000. An esti¬ 
mate has been recently made of the balance of supplies between 
India and England, from the year 1780 to the year 1793 ; from 
which it appears, that India returned to England short of the 
funds sent thither and the amount of payments made at home 
on the territorial account, this result being also exclusive of the 
charge for interest, £6,829,557. An estimate, upon a similar 
principle, continued from the year 1793 to the 1st of May 1814, 
and principally drawn from statements exhibited to the Com¬ 
mittees of both Houses of Parliament in 1813, shews a further 
short return from India, being, as in the two previous instances, 
exclusive of interest, of £1,599,377. 

54. Has any application been made by the Company to Par- 
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G. Lloyd, 
Esq. 


liament for pecuniary assistance since the commencement of the 
present charter ?—Not any. 

55. The whole disbursements made here and in India on 
territorial accounts have been made from the territorial and 
commercial funds the Company possess ?—All the advances 
have been made from their own funds. 


J. C. MiUitt, 56. Will you state the capital of the Indian debt; has it in- 

creased since 1814?— (Mr. Melvi/l.) It has. The principal 
of the debt amounted on the 1st of May 1814 to £27,002,439; 
and on the 1st of May 1827 to £34,796,836. 

57. What was the annual amount for interest on the debt at 
the former and at the latter period ?—On the 1st of May 1814, 
£1,502,217 ; and on the 1st of May 1827, £1,749,068. 

58. What is the present charge of the interest of that debt, 
so far as you can estimate it ?—It was £1,912,725 on the 1st of 
May 1828 ; the increase being caused by the augmentation of 
the debt in the last year. 

59. What has been the variation in the rate of interest during 
that period ?—The average rate of interest was six per cent, in 
1814, and five per cent, in 1828. 

60. What was the amount of interest payable in India on the 
Indian debt previous to the commencement of the Burmese 
w r ar? — In 1822-3 it was £1,694,731, and in 1824-5 it was 
£1,460,433. 

61. When you estimate the present amount of interest on 
the Indian debt, to what period do you estimate it ?—To the 
30th April 1828. 

62. What do you apprehend to be the present interest paya¬ 
ble on that debt ?—About £2,100,000. 

63. At what period did the reduction of interest from six to 
five per cent, take place ? —In 1822-3. 

64. Will you state the surplus of revenue, both in India and 
in England, in the last year of Lord Hastings* administration ? 
— The surplus in 1822-3 was £1,363,479, omitting the extra¬ 
ordinary payment in that year of £1,300,000, in discharge of 
the loan from the public. 

65. What was the surplus in the previous year?—£520,218. 

66. Between that period and the present the total revenue 
of India has increased, has it not ?—In the year 1826-7 there 
was an increase; and the estimate for 1827-8 indicates a further 
increase. 


67. To what extent ?—The revenue in 1826-7 was 
£23,327,753 ; whereas in 1821-2 it was £21,753,271; and in 
1822-3, £23,120,934. 

68. Has that increase of revenue you have stated proceeded 
chiefly from the imposition of new duties, or from the increased 
produce of duties previously existing ?—Chiefly from duties 
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previously existing. There has been an extension of the stamp 
duties to Calcutta, which has caused it in part; but it is chiefly 
from increases from old sources of revenue. 

69. Is there not an apparent rather than a real increase in 
the receipts from the salt and opium, in consequence of the 
greater extent of advances made now?—I think not in the 
years since 1823-4; but in the whole of the period since the 
charter, a large increase, in consequence of the Malwah opium 
arrangements, which is in a great measure nominal. 

70. Can you account for the charges on the subsidies col¬ 
lected from the native princes being so high as thirty per cent, 
on the net receipts ?—I apprehend that the charges include the 
payments we are bound by treaty to make to those native 
princes. The Company collects the whole of the revenue in 
gross, and accounts to the native prince for his portion of it 
fixed by treaty. 

71. Can an account be prepared in this country, giving the 
particulars of those charges ?—It can. 

72. What was the rate of commercial exchange at the time 
of the renewal of the charter?—(Afr. Lloyd.) The rate of 
commercial exchange in the year 1814-15 was, for bills drawn 
from Calcutta on London, 2s. G r ^d. 

73 In the estimate of the advantage gained by the territorial 
account as compared with the commercial, have you from year 
to year compared the actual mercantile exchange w'ith the ex¬ 
change settled by the Board of Control, or is the comparison 
made on the aggregate of the whole transaction during the 
whole term of the charter?—From year to year. 

74. Can you state what is the greatest difference that has at 
any time occurred between the commercial and the Parlia¬ 
mentary rate of exchange ?—In the year 1824-5 the difference 

was ^ffjd. 

75. Have you any account which would shew the out-turn of 
the rupee remitted from India in the several years since the 
charter, in bullion, by the merchants, by the Company, and in 
bills of exchange at the mercantile rate ?—We have such an 
account; I can furnish that account; I have it not with me. 

76. You mentioned that the excess of expenditure above the 
revenue, which has arisen chiefly during the last three or four 
years, w r as occasioned by some charges which would only be of 
a temporary nature; could a return be made from the India- 
house, distinguishing those which w’ould be of a permanent 
nature from those which are but temporary ?—(Mr. Melviil .) 
Not further than is indicated by the estimate; the particulars 
of which have been explained to the Committee. 

77. You mentioned, likewise, that it was an advantage to 
make returns from the east rather in merchandize than in bills; 
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23 Feb. 1830. is that advantage equally applicable to the China as to the In* 
r—. dian trade?—(Mr. Lloyd.) Clearly so, in a greater ratio* 

Esq. 9 The witnesses are directed to withdraw. 

Ordered, that this Committee be adjourned to Thursday 
next, twejve o'clock. 


Die Jovis , 25° Februarii 1830. 


The ^qrd President in the Chair, 


JHENRY WOOD, Esq. is called in, and examined as 

follows:— 

25 Feb. 1830, 78. What situation did you hold in Bengal ?—When I came 

- away I was Accountant-General, President of the Bengal Bank, 

H. Wood, Esq. a member of the Mint Committee, a member of the Board for 

the Superintendence of the Improvement of the Cattle through» 
out India, and a Member of the Committee for the Improve¬ 
ment of the Town of Calcutta, and Government Agent for the 
Management of the Public Property. 

79. During what period did you hold the situation of Ac¬ 
countant-General ?—From December 1822. 

80. From the date of Mr. Sherer’s departure ?—Yes. 

81. Down to what period ?—To January 1829. 

82. You are aware that a very large increase of civil charge 
took place in Bengal during that period ?—I beg to refer to the 
report on the table. 

83. There was a very large increase of civil charge?—There 
was an increase. Every detail is given in my report. 

84. Do you refer to the printed paper ?—I refer to my last 
report. I can from that give the detail of amount, 

85. Will you state the increase of civil charge from the time 
you took possession of that office down to the time at which 
you left it?—I can state the total under each head. In 
the general department for 1823 and 1824, the amount was 
1,21,57,000 rupees (this is only for Bengal) ; in 1826 and 1827, 
1,73,71,000 rupees. 

86. Under what particular heads had that increase taken 
place?—The durbar was 5,40,000 rupees in 1823-4; and in 
1826-7, 10,42,000 rupees, 

87. State the reasons for that increase ?—The detail is very 
voluminous, and is stated in this report of 1825-6, when com¬ 
pared with 1826-7. 

88. What is that you have in your hand ?«—My annual report, 
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shewing the dates of increase in 1826-7, as compared with 
1825-6, and with the years 1826-7 and 1813-14. 

89. Where wookl the reasons for the increase be found?— 
The dates refer to the different minutes of council in which the 
increases were authorized. 


25 Feb. 1830. 
II. Wuod 9 Esq. 


The witness is directed to withdraw. 


The accounts referred to by the witness arc examined by 
their Lordships. 


Ordered, that this Committee be adjourned till to-morrow, 
two o'clock. 


Die Veneris , 26° Februarii 1830. 


The Lord President in the Chair. 


JOHN WALTER SHERER, Esq. is called in, and exa- 26 Fel>. 1830 . 

mined as follows —- 

90. What was your situation ?—I was the Accountant-Gene- 
ral in Bengal. 

91. For what period did you hold that situation ?—From 
January 1816 to December 1822. 

92. What were your peculiar duties in the situation of Ac¬ 
countant-General ?—To advise the Government on all financial 
concerns; to keiep them acquainted with the receipt and dis¬ 
bursements of the country; to provide funds for the service in 
every quarter; and to superintend the accounts of all the de¬ 
partments. 

93. If any new charge was proposed in any department, was 
it your duty to report on that proposed charge before it was 
sanctioned by the Government ?—No. If it was in the Board of 
Revenue, it would be discussed in the Board of Revenue and 
be settled by the Government there; and so of other depart¬ 
ments. 

94. Is there in Bengal any officer who intervenes between 
the Board proposing an increase of charge and the Government 
who have to sanction it?—No ; but Government refers all gene¬ 
ral financial questions to the Accountant-General, for his re¬ 
port. 

95. When any increase of charge of any description is pro¬ 
posed, is it referred to the Accountant-General for his opinion ? 

—No, it is not. 

96. Is there any other officer to* whom any proposition of in* 
crease would be referred ?—No ; no financial officer that I am 
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*6 Feb. 1830. - ^ , . . 

_ aware or. The Auditor would report the circumstance, and 

J. W. Shcrer , bring it again under the notice of the Government when it was 
■Es?* charged, and state the authority and the grounds of the charge, 
and get it again sanctioned in the course of the process of au¬ 
diting and passing. 


97. Would it be his duty to give his opinion as to the pro¬ 
priety of sanctioning the increased charge ?—No. If it has 
the authority of the Government, it is passed under that au¬ 
thority; if it has not the authority of Government, he calls the 
notice of Government to it, and remarks upon it according to 
his information. 


98. But neither the Accountant-General nor the Auditor 
could form any check whatever on the increase of charge ?^r- 
No; the grounds of it originated in some other department. 

99. Nor is there any check on any increase of charge, other 
than that of the Government itself?—No; except that the Ac¬ 
countant-General and the Auditor would, in their respective 
departments,-bring to the notice of Government any extrava¬ 
gance which they might notice. That they consider themselves 
authorized to do, but it is not a specific part of their office. 

100. Did any considerable increase of charge take place 
during the time you held the situation of Accountant-General; 
of civil charge especially?—No very considerable charge ; there 
was an increase in the charge of interest, a military increase. 
There was a new board instituted in Bahar, and two or three 
new collectorships, and a few embassies to foreign courts, and 

• charges of that kind, but nothing further. 

101. Was the permanent civil charge, independent of those 
fluctuating charges to which you have referred, considerably 
greater when you left the situation of Accountant-General in 
1822 than it was in the year 1816, in the old provinces which 
were in our possession in 1816?—No, 1 am not aware of any 
considerable increase. 

102. Did the expense of collecting the revenue increase 
during that period ?—I think there were considerable surveys 
carried on during that period, and deputation services, which of 
course increased the revenue charge somewhat. 

103. That would increase the extraordinary, but not the per¬ 
manent charge ?—No; I am not aware of any increase of the 
permanent charge, in the rate of charge. 

104. Did it appear to you that, at that period, the establish¬ 
ment for the purpose of collecting the revenue was deficient ?— 
I considered it adequate. In fact, the estimate, as formed for 
the year 1823, before I quitted India, involved a decrease of 
charge, both at Madras and in Bengal; and the estimate was 
realized, as appeared by accounts dated thirteen months after I 
left Bengal. 

105. Was there any increase of charge in the judicial de- 
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partment ?—I am not aware at present; there may have been, 26 Feb. 1830. 
but nothing of magnitude, to my recollection. ^ ^ - 

106. Did it appear to you that the judicial establishment was Esq . 

adequate to all the purposes that were required ?—I heard no 
complaints to the contrary. I have not a personal knowledge 
of that. 


107. At the period at which you quitted your employment, 
did it appear to you that there were some charges capable of 
diminution ?—I think a revision of the establishment was anti¬ 
cipated at that period, with a view to any possible reduction ; 
but I do not think there was much prospect at that time of 
reduction. 

108. Was there a deficiency of the revenue in the first years 
of your charge; was there an excess of expenditure, taking 
India and England together?—Yes, there was ; the Indian sur¬ 
plus was very low in the first year, compared to the year I 
quitted. 

109. In the year in which you quitted your situation, namely, 
1822, was there a surplus, with a view to both the Indian and 
the charges in this country ?—A very considerable surplus; 
after providing for the home charge there was a surplus ap¬ 
plicable to the reduction of debt at that period. 

110. At the period at which you quitted your situation, did 
you see any reason for increased charges in any of the civil 
departments which came under your view ?—It was in prospect 
to revise the establishments, with a view to reduction, at that 
period. Though much reduction was not anticipated, still it 
marked that the Government regarded the establishments as 
adequate at that time, since they were going to revise them, 
with a view to reduction. 

111. Did you see any department in which it appeared to 
you reduction could take place without detriment to the public 
service ?—No; I should have considered it my duty to bring 
it to the notice of the Government directly, if I had seen that 
to be practicable. 

112. Was not that the object of the revision then in con¬ 
templation?—Yes; it was in contemplation to form committees 
to inquire whether reduction was practicable. 

The witness is directed to withdraw. 


SAMUEL SWINTON, Esq. is called in, and examined as 

follows: 

113. What is your occupation?—I was in India for thirty- S. Swinton , 

three years. Es( l % 

114. In what capacity?—As a civil servant. 

115. In what situation were you?—I was a Commercial 
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26 Feb. 1830. Resident at several stations; latterly I was in Malwa as Opium 

—7 Agent. 

S. SwimCon , 

j&g. lio. The agent employed by the Government?—Yes. 

117. You at one time held the situation of chief of the Board 
of Salt, Opium, and Customs, did you not ?—I did. 


118. Can you explain to the Committee the nature of the 
monopoly of opium in the provinces of Bahar and Benares ?— 
I could not explain them; they were fully reported in the re¬ 
ports at the India-House; it requires a great deal of detail 
to do so; they are fully explained in the records at the India- 
House. 


119, The Committee wish to know in what manner the cul¬ 
tivation of opium is regulated; how the Company acquire the 
opium, and in what manner they make their profit upon it?— 
The advances are made to the Ryots, and those Ryots deliver 
the opium in a pure state to different Gomasters, who forward 
it from time to time to the principal station at Patna, where it 
remains some time stored, and is afterwards made up into 
cakes, and is then sent down to Calcutta. 


120. Are other persons than the officers of Government per¬ 
mitted to purchase opium ?—None. 

121. Is there a fixed price for opium?—Yes; three rupees 
a seer. 

122. When was that price fixed?—l cannot recollect. It 
was formerly only two and a half. It was raised to three 
rupees, I think, in the year 1819 or 1820; but I cannot state 
the exact period. 

123. Do you know why the price was raised ?—It was raised 
because the Ryots were not satisfied with the price they then 
received, and to encourage cultivation. 

124. Are you aware whether the quantity sent has increased 
much of late years? —It has certainly increased. 

125. Can you state to what extent?—No, I cannot. 

126. ^ What price do the Government obtain for the opium 
for which they pay three rupees a seer?—That is according 
to the demand. It is sold at public sale, and sometimes it 
sells higher and sometimes lower, according to the state of 
the market, or the demand in China. 

127. Has the demand in China increased much of late years ? 
—Considerably. 

128. Can you state to what extent ?—I cannot, from memory. 

129. Do you know what circumstances have led to that ex¬ 
tension of demand in China?—I cannot state that; it never 
came before me officially. 
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the opium of Bahar and Benares maintained its 
f late years ?—Certainly not. 


130. Has 
reputation of late 

131. To wliat circumstances do you attribute that?—To its 
not being brought in a pure state to the market, I believe. 

132. Is that the fault of the Rvot, or the Government agent? 
— It probably arises from some fraud, but where that fraud is I 
cannot tell; it must arise from fraud. 


26 Feb. 1830. 

S . Swinton, 
Esq. 


133. Was any person sent down into the country to ascertain 
with whom that fraud originated ?—Not to ascertain with 
whom that fraud originated; but I believe persons were sent 
to endeavour to have it brought as pure as possible to the 
market, and to reject it if it was in an Impure state. 

134. Did the depreciation of the opium take place before 
it came into the hands of the Government agents, or sub¬ 
sequently ?—I should rather imagine previously to its coming to 
the Government agents’ hands. 

135. Is there not a manufacture of opium after it comes into 
the hands of the Government ?—None, but its being made up 
into cakes. 


136. Is any art required in making it up into cakes?—It 
requires that the person should be conversant with it. 

137. Does the opium depend at all on the degree of per¬ 
fection with which that operation is performed ?—No; I believe 
it is solely with regard to the pureness of the opium. 

138. Do you know the relative price in the market of the 
Bahar and Malwa opium ?—I cannot say; the Malwa opium 
generally sells in China two or three hundred dollars a chest 
higher than the other. 

139. What is the price of a Bahar chest of opium ?—That 
depends entirely upon the market; it sells from 2,000 to 4,000 
rupees. 

140. You state that the Malwa opium sells for two or three 
hundred dollars more than the Bahar; what was the price of 
Bahar opium ?—I cannot state that from memory. 

141. Have not the advances to the Ryots increased very 
much of late ?—I am not aware that they have. 

142. What proportion of the whole price of the opium is 
advanced previously to its delivery into the hands of the 
Government agent ?—-1 believe generally the whole of the three 
rupees is advanced previous to its delivery to the Government 
agent; but I refer you to the Regulations. 

143. For what purposes were you sent as Opium Agent into 
Malwa ?—Previous to mv being sent there, the agent who was 
employed by the Bombay Government had purchased the 
opium at uncommon high rates; it was supposed that by a 
different kind of management the opium might be purchased 
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5. Sicinton, 
Esq. 


26 Feb. 1830. at low rates, and generally rendered more advantageous to the 

Government. 

144. What measure did you adopt on being deputed into 
Malwa ?—It is so long a period, and as I have not the paper 
by me to refer to, perhaps it will be better that I should refer 
your Lordships to the reports which are in the India-House; 
they are very full. 

145. In consequence of any recommendation on your part, 
were any treaties entered into with any of the princes of 
Malwa ?—Yes, there were. 


146. State the nature of those treaties?—The object of those 
treaties was to make the native states participate in the ad¬ 
vantages which were derived from the opium monopoly; but 
I cannot speak further, and state all the circumstances of those 
treaties, but generally they gave them some advantages. 

147. Did they contain any stipulation on the part of the 
native prince for diminishing the cultivation of opium in his 
dominions?—They did; on every thousand surat maunds of 
forty pounds less produce they were to receive a sum of twenty 
thousand rupees as a bonus. 

148. What further advantage was the prince to receive?—If 
my memory serves me right, he was also to receive the profits 
on five chests in every one hundred maunds. 

149. Did he further stipulate to furnish any quantity of 
opium at a certain price to the Company ?—-He did. 

150. Was that price much below the price at which it had 
been obtained by the Bombay agents?—Considerably. 


151. Can you state the difference?—The Bombay agent had 
paid from sixty-five to one hundred and odd rupees for a 
punsury, which is five seers; a punsury contains ten pounds 
English weight. 

152. What did you pay under the treaty?—Thirty rupees. 

153. What was the value of the Halee rupee current in 
Malwa?—From seven to eight per cent, inferior to the sicca 
rupee at the Mint. 

154. Is the seer of Malwa the same as the seer of Bengal? 
—The seer at which I bought opium was the same with that at 
Patna; I believe the seer current in the bazaar is different. 


155. Paying, therefore, three rupees a seer for opium in 
Bahar, and under the treaty thirty rupees for five seers at 
Malwa, you paid twice as much in Malwa as you did in Bahar ? 
—Exactly. 

156. Can you state the selling price at Bombay of the 
punsury of five seers in Malwa, for which you have paid thirty 
rupees ?—I cannot from memory. 

157. Can you at all state, whether the price of the Malwa 
opium, when sold by the Company, bore the same relation to 
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the price of Bahar opium, when gold by them, that the original 
prices paid by them for the Malwa opium bore to the price 
paid by them for the Bahar opium ?—No, I cannot state the 
prices; 1 have no recollection of them. I had nothing to do 
with the sale of opium ; it never came before me officially. 

158. Do you know whether that provision of the treaties of 
which you have spoken, by which the cultivation of the poppy 
was to be diminished in the territories of those princes, was 
carried into effect?—While I was in Malwa—it was by slow 
degrees—I think it was real—I am led to say so from my own 
personal observation—it was reduced in some places. 

159. Are you aware whether, previous to the formation of 
those treaties, any great extension of the cultivation of opium 
had taken place in Malwa ?—I believe it had. 

160. Can you state to what extent?—I cannot. 

161. Had the prices been such as to encourage cultivation 
to a great extent ?—Certainly. 

162. You are aware that since you have left Malwa there 
has been represented to the Government to be so much dis¬ 
content on the part of the Ryots in Malwa, and so much disin¬ 
clination on the part of the prince to the continuance of those 
treaties, that it has been recently determined by the Govern¬ 
ment to give them up?—I have heard that. 

163. Are you aware that it was represented, that in point of 
fact the cultivation was not very much diminished ; that the 
dissatisfaction of the people was very great; that a contraband 
trade was carried on to a very great extent through those 
countries with which we have not formed treaties; and that 
opium Was carried in such quantities through the territories, 
particularly the Oudepoor, to the Indus, and thence to the 
ports of Diu and Demaun, as practically to interfere to a very 
great extent with the beneficial consequences which were 
expected from those treaties ?—I have heard that; but I can¬ 
not say any thing further. I can only reply to what occurred 
when I was in Malwa. 


26 Feb. 1830. 

S. Swinton , 
Esq. 


a 


164. Will you state with what native princes the treaties 
have been concluded ?—Holkar was one; Boondee; Kotah; 
Oudepoor; and all the petty chieftains in Malwa. 

165. There was, however, no treaty with Scindia ?—None. 

166. And without having a treaty with Scindia, from the 
particular position of his territories, it was found to be impos¬ 
sible to confine the opium to Malwa, to prevent the exportation ? 
—It was difficult, but not impossible. 

167. Those treaties being now abandoned, no restriction 
being any longer placed on the extent to which the poppy may 
be cultivated in those districts, and the transport of opium 
being perfectly free through all the dominions not positively 
subject to the British power, what effect do you apprehend that 
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26 Feb. 1830. will have upon the benefit to the government of India from their 

monopoly of opium in Bengal ?—I apprehend it will almost 
j Eta* 0 *' entirel y endanger it; that the monopoly can barely exist 
under it. 

169. You think that the quality of the Malwa opium, and 
the price at which it can be furnished to the Canton market, is 
such as to make it almost impossible for the other governments 
of India to realize any considerable profit upon their opium 
from Bahar and Benares ?—They will still derive a considerable 
profit, but not any thing equal to what they did upon the 
monopoly. 

169. Are you aware whether the quality of Malw a opium had 
improved very much previous to the formation of the treaties ? 
—I was deputed in consequence of the Malwa opium being very 
much inferior and very much adulterated. One of the objects 
of my mission was to endeavour to have it brought in a purer 
state to the market. I succeeded; and to that I attribute the 
Malwa opium being now considered so much superior to the 
Patna. 

170. Before your deputation into that country, did the price 
of Malwa opium bear a different proportion to the Bahar opium 
to that it has done since ? — Yes. 

171. Was it superior or inferior?—Inferior. 

172. What is the size of the chest?—There are two maunds 
in a chest; there arc forty seers in a maund. 

173. The treaties being given up with those native princes, 
do you think it will be possible for the British Government to 
throw any material impediment in the way of the transport of 
the Malwa opium to the coast?—Impediment they may throw; 
but no restrictions will be so effectual as those which the treaties 
gave us. 

174. Will the impediments which they can still throw in 
the way of the carriage of Malwa opium to the coast be such 
as to give them, as purchasers in the Malwa market, a 
material advantage over their competitors?—Certainly some 
advantage. 

175. By what route will it now be possible to carry Malw r a 
opium to the sea, avoiding the territories of the Company and 
their tributary states ?—Speaking from memory, I feel it diffi¬ 
cult to give an answer; but I fancy through the Oudepoor 
states. 

176. Must it go to the Indus ?—I do not think that is neces¬ 
sary, but that is the principal route. 

177. Where could they touch the sea ?—I do not at this mo¬ 
ment recollect. 

178. Will you refer to the map, and see whether there are 
any countries, not under the government or influence of this 
country, through which the opium might be carried to the sea ? 
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—[The witness refers to the map.] —? I think, looking to the map, 
that it might get to the Gulf of Cambaya. 

179. Can you state at what profit a Ryot can grow opium a 
seer ? — I cannot from memory. 

180. Is it an object much sought for by the Ryots, the 
advances on opium ?—I had rather speak with regard to 
Malwa: there the Ryots derive very little profit from it. As 
to Bahar, it is so many years since I was in that part of the 
country that I do not wish to state from memory. 

181. Is any opium grown by the East-India Company ?— 
None. 

182. Is any body at liberty to grow it that pleases ?—Cer¬ 
tainly not. 

183. Under what regulations is any one at liberty to grow 
the poppy ?—There is a regulation of Government upon the 
subject, to which I would wish to refer your Lordships, not 
bearing it distinctly in mind. 

184. Is it by license ?—Under that regulation it is. 

185. Do you believe there is any illegal sale of opium going 
on in Bahar or Benares ?—There may be a little smuggling; to 
a trifling degree. 

186. What are the penalties attached to such illegal sale ?— 
The seizure of the article, and a fine, I believe; but I would 
rather refer your Lordships to the regulations: I do not bear 
them in mind. 

187. Do you conceive it to be impossible for the Ryots to 
cultivate the poppy, unless the Company begin by making them 
an advance equivalent to the price they afterwards give?—I 
must decline answering these questions on oath. Every thing is 
stated in the regulations so fully, I would rather refer to them. 

188. Would it be, in your opinion, impossible for a Ryot to 
cultivate the poppy, without borrowing the money, in the first 
instance, from the Company ?—I apprehend they are too poor 
to do that. 

189. It is a cultivation which requires a considerable expense 
both in manure and in irrigation, does it not?—Yes; a great 
deal of care in the cultivation, and it can be only in the finest 
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soils. 

190. Is there any restriction existing which would prevent a 
person possessing a little capital carrying on the cultivation of 
the poppy, and confining it to the Ryots?—It can only be cul¬ 
tivated by the Ryots; no Zemindar would ever think of doing 

it. 

191. Do you mean that he has no power of doing it by the 
regulations of the Company ?—He is by no means restricted, 
provided he chooses to enter into an engagement to deliver the 
produce to the Company at the stipulated price. 
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192. So that the practical result is, that no person of capital 
engages in the cultivation of that article ?—Certainly none, 
that I know of. 

193. Can you state the general proportion between the 
advance and the produce ?—I cannot. 

194. Are losses frequently incurred by the failure of the 
crop, and the advance being less than the crop will produce ? 
—I cannot state the extent, but they must be incurred in that 
as they are in other things. 


195. Does that stand over as a debt to a future season, or 
in what manner is the loss made up ?—Sometimes it does, and 
sometimes it doe6 not; there is a degree of discretionary power 
left with the agent. 

196. Do you know into what conditions a person enters who 
undertakes the cultivation of opium in the provinces of the 
Company?—He stipulates to deliver the produce at a certain 
price. 


197. Any person may cultivate it who does that?—Yes. 

198. By whom is that price fixed?—It' has been long 
established. 


199. Is it fixed by the Company ?—Originally by the agent. 

200. Does it undergo an examination of quality as well as of 
quantity ?—Certainly. 

201. In what manner do you calculate the advances to be 
made to the Ryot?—It is generally ascertained what is the 
quantity of land he has that is equal to the produce of a certain 
quantity of poppy, and it is tolerably well ascertained what an 
acre will yield; and according to what he engages to deliver, 
he receives his advances in proportion. 

202. It is on an estimate of former years?—Yes. 

w 203. With respect to the cultivation of opium in the pro¬ 
vinces of Malwa under the independent princes, and before 
the treaties, was the cultivation carried on under the control of 
the prince in the same manner as in our own provinces under 
the control of the Company, or was it free to the cultivator? — 
Under the princes it was free to the cultivator, but the cultivator 
was generally under restrictions of the Zemindars. 

204. Were those restrictions to deliver the produce at a 
certain fixed price ?—I cannot tell exactly what their private 
agreements were, but I know that restrictions did exist. 

205. Are you acquainted with the circumstances under 
which opium is grown in the Portuguese settlements ? -1 am 
not. 

206. Are you aware whether opium grown in the Portuguese 
settlements, sells in China and elsewhere at the same rate as 
the opium sold by the Company ?—I am not. 
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207. Can you state whether the form of the balls in which 
opium is made up, and the size of the packages in which it is 
afterwards packed, has been lately altered, with a view to for¬ 
ward its illicit introduction into China? —In Malwa the cakes 
have always been the same; they are different from those made 
at Patna. 

208. Has there been any alteration that you are aware of 
lately made in the way of packing ?—Not in Bengal, that I am 
aware of. I left the Board in 1823, and have been in Malwa 
since that time. 

209. The large price given by the Bombay agent for Malwa 
opium was given before the formation of any treaty?—\es. 

210. Can you tell what the total price to the Company was 
of the Malwa opium under the treaties, when they gave thirty 
rupees for a punsury, and besides that a certain premium to 
the chief, and a certain portion of the profit upon part of what 
they sold ?—I cannot, upon my oath, say exactly what it was, 
though I could, in a rough kind of way, probably state it. 

211. Will you state your general idea what it amounted to? 
— By the chest, I believe it amounted to about 720 rupees a 
chest, including all those charges, and the allowance made to 
the chief; but I beg to state that I merely state from the 
recollection of the moment. 

212. How many seers does a chest contain?—It ought to 
contain 80 seers or 160 lbs. A chest contained only 140 lbs. of 
opium, for the seers with which the chest sare packed are what 
are called the factory weight. There are such a number of 
different kinds of maunds; the bazar maund, 80 lbs.; the 
factory maund, 72 lbs 11 oz. It is brought as near as possible 
to the pecul chest, containing 133 lbs.; but there is a con¬ 
siderable allowance for dryage of opium. 

213. Are you acquainted with the relative properties and 
qualities of the Turkish and East-India opium ?—I am not. 

214. You cannot state whether it is probable that a greater 
importation of Turkish opium into Canton would interfere with 
the sale of the British opium ?—I cannot; I can speak only from 
hearsay. It is of an inferior quality, I understand. 

215. Are you at all acquainted with the circumstances of the 
American trade in opium ?—No. 

216. Is it an easy thing to measure the quantity of opium, 
in matter of adulteration of strength ?—A person who is ac¬ 
customed to it can do it. 

217. Complaints have been made that some of the opium 
grown by the Ryots was adulterated ?—That can be ascertained. 

218. What happens when it appears to the commercial agent 
that it has been adulterated; does he require a larger quantity, 
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or refuse the article.—If it is adulterated, he rejects it alto¬ 
gether. 

219. What happens as to the advance which has been made 
for it ?—The advance then becomes a debt of his to the person 
who made the advance. 

220. How is the opium sold by the Company ; by sample, or 
otherwise ?—Any number of chests are opened, and the buyers 
have an opportunity, previous to the sale, of looking at it. 

221. Is there not a guarantee on the part of the Company, 
thafr the opium is of a certain quality ?—Certainly. The gua¬ 
rantee is made by the agent. The agent sends down, with 
every despatch of opium, a guarantee of the quality. 

222. Is there any other part of the East besides China to 
which there is a considerable export of opium from the East- 
India Company’s possessions?—That is a question I cannot 
answer, as the subject never came before me officially. 

223. Did you ever hear that there was any considerable ex¬ 
port to the Malay Islands ?—I must beg to decline returning a 
hearsay answer; there are a great many things I may have 
heard that I cannot vouch for. 

224. You do not know that there has been any large export 
of opium to the Malay Islands ?—Officially, I do not. 

225. Do you know how long the zemindars have possessed 
the liberty with respect to the cultivation of opium which you 
say they now have ?—I do not. 

226. Are you aware that formerly there was an extremely 
severe restrictive system pursued with respect to the cultivation 
of opium ?—The same that exists now, I believe; I am not 
aware of any alteration. 

227. Has there not been a considerable change within the 
last twenty years ?—Not that I am aware of. 

228. Was it not formerly the case, that the native proprietors 
of land were absolutely prohibited from cultivating opium ?— 
Where there was an opium agent, not. I believe that in certain 
districts where the opium grows, those districts where inferior 
opium grew were abandoned. 

229. Was not that formerly the case in Bengal, where the 
opium was formerly almost exclusively grown ?—The provinces 
of Bahar and Benares are the only two districts where opium 
is grown under the Bengal presidency. 

230. Formerly, were not the proprietors of land absolutely 
prohibited from growing it for themselves ?—In other districts 
beyond those of Bahar and Benares, in the heart of Bengal, it 
is not allowed. 

231. Are the collectors of land-tax encouraged by the Go¬ 
vernment to collect opium by any recent regulation?—They 
are. 
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232. Can you state what per-centage they are allowed to de- 26 Feb. 1830. 
rive ?—I forget that. 

233. Do the same regulations apply to Bahar and to Malwa ? 

—No; they are entirely different. 

234. Does any opium grow in any district of the Company’s 
in Malwa ?—I am not aware of any. 

The witness is informed that it is wished he should give the 
best information in his power, without regard to the question 
whether it came within his knowledge officially. 

235. Are you practically acquainted with the salt monopoly 
in Bengal ?—I was, but so many years have elapsed since I left 
the Board, that probably my memory will not serve me with re» 
gard to the circumstances connected with it. 

236. Can you state in what manner that monopoly was con¬ 
ducted at the time you were acquainted with it?—So many 
years have elapsed, I cannot charge my memorywith th at. 

237. By whom was the salt manufactured ?—By an agent on 
the part of the Government. 

238. Was no other person permitted to manufacture salt?— 

No; the Molungees are the persons who manufacture the salt, 
under the direction of the agent. 

239. Can you tell the cost of the salt to the Government ?— 

I cannot now ; it has varied a little since I left the Board. 


240. Can you tell what profit was made by the Government 
on the salt ?—I can state what the amount of the profit was on the 
sales in Calcutta for some years; I have a memorandum of 
that: here I see that in the year 1819 it was 1,11,42,639 
rupees. 

241. Is that the gross receipt, or the net profit ?—That is the 
net profit. In the year 1827-8 it was 1,82,78,185 rupees. 
Since the formation of the Board over which I presided there 
was a regular improvement in the produce. 

242. In what manner was that improvement effected ?—By a 
more active superintendence on the part of the officers of the 
Board. 

243. Do you mean in the prevention of smuggling?—Partly. 

244. Can you state the price at which the salt manufactured 
by Government was retailed to the people ?—It was sold to them 
in the market at monthly sales to the highest bidder. 

245. Their profit depended upon keeping the supply within 
the demand ?—Exactly so. 

246. Has the supply increased of late years ?—Certainly. 

247. To what extent ?—I cannot state the extent. 


248. Are you enabled to state the price of any particular 
quantity of salt when retailed to the people?—From three to 
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four rupees, that is, from six to eight shillings a maund, was 
about the price ; the maund being eighty English pounds. 

249. What do you apprehend had been the cost of manufac¬ 
ture of a maund of salt ?—It varies according to the place. 

250. Do you apprehend it> would be possible to increase the 
6&lt revenue by increasing the quantity supplied to the people ? 
—Certainly not. 

251. You think the largest possible revenue is effected by the 
present limitation of supply ? — I apprehend it is; the attention 
of the Board is always directed to the ascertaining the quantity 
required. 

252. Nevertheless, the amount has increased ?—Yes; as the 
population increases, their sales increase in the same pro¬ 
portion. 

253. Are you acquainted with the salt monopoly at Madras ? 
— I am not. 

254. When you mention the profit on salt, what rupee do 
you refer to ?—The sicca rupee. 

255. Is the salt manufactured from salt springs, or ponds into 
which the w^ater is admitted?—I do not know the mode in 
which it is manufactured. 

256. Do the Company carry on the manufacture of salt at 
all?—It is carried on by the Molungees, who manufacture 
under the agent. 

257. No other person is permitted to make salt ?—None but 
the Molungees. 

258. The Company have not only a monopoly of sale, but a 
monopoly of the manufacture also ?—Yes, by auction. 

259. Has the demand for salt increased ?—Certainly; it has 
regularly increased. 

260. Has there been of late years any variation in the price 
of salt ?—Not much, I apprehend. 

261. So that, though the demand for salt has increased, the 
public have not had it at a cheaper rate ?—The quantity has 
increased in proportion; there has been a regular increase. 

262. The supply has not increased in such a proportion as to 
bring it at a cheaper rate to the consumer?—No, I ani not 
aware that the consumer has got it cheaper; it is sometimes 
four rupees and a half, and sometimes two rupees and a half, 
according to the quality. 

263. Can you state the number of labourers employed in this 
manufacture ?—I cannot. 

264. Can you state the mode in which they are paid ?.—I 
cannot. 
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265. Can you state whether they are generally in debt to the 
Company ?—I cannot. 

266. Can you fctate what proportion of salt is consumed over 
and above that manufactured by the Government ?—Not much; 
I think a mere trifle. 

267. You do not think so much as one-fourth ?—No, nothing 
like it, I should think. 

268. To whom are the advances made?—To the Molungees. 

269. Are there any particular laws applying to that descrip¬ 
tion of people ?—’There is a regulation respecting them. 

270. If a man has once been in that trade, cannot lie be 
always forced back to it, if it is necessary ?—I believe not. 

271. Is the mode'of preparing salt that is pursued very un¬ 
favourable to health ?—-Wherever salt is made, it is always 
made in an unhealthy situation. 

272. If a man has been a Mol ungee, and employed on salt, 
can he ever cease to be a Mol ungee?—He certainly can. 

273. He cannot be compelled to return to his employment 
if he leaves it ?—No, unless he happens to have fallen into heavy 
arrears. 

274. Is their falling into heavy arrears common ?—That is 
according to the character of the individual. 

275. Are the Molungees a particular caste of natives ?—I am 
not aware that they are. A man who has engaged to furnish 
one hundred maunds of salt is bound to do it; and if he cannot 
do it one year, he must do it the second year. 

276. Are you acquainted with the administration of the land 
and sea customs in Bengal ?—I ought to be. 

277. You were at the head of that Board for some time ?—I 
was; and I was the person who reformed the custom-houses in 
Bengal. 

278. At what period was that ?—The reform began in 1814. 

279. Have there been any considerable reductions of the 
transit duty since that period ?—-Since I left the Board, there 
have been. 

280. At wliat places in Bengal is the transit duty collected ? 
—At the custom-houses. * 

281. Where are those custom-houses situate ?—One custom¬ 
house is at Calcutta. In Chittagong there are sea custom¬ 
houses. The collections of Chittagong are trifling. The 
transit duties are collected at Moorshedadad, Hoogly, Patna, 
Dacca, Mirzaporc, Cawnpoor, and Furruckadad, so far as I 
recollect. 

282. Are any restrictive measures adopted for the purpose of 
forcing the goods into the custom-houses of those towns you 
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hare mentioned ?—There are no means adopted to force them; 
no goods can pass the chokies without paying them. 

283. The chokies extend into the country ?—There is a regu¬ 
lation fixing the extent of every chokie. 

284. From those centres do those chokies cover the greatest 
part of the chokies country ?—No; they only cover the banks 
and mouths of the rivers. 

285. The great roads of communication ?—The great roads 
of communication only. 

286. Are those transit duties collected at any very great 
charge ?—They must necessarily be so. 

287. Are you aware that that charge has increased largely of 
late years, when compared with the receipts ?—The receipts 
having diminished, the charges will appear large in proportion; 
when the receipts were larger, the charges formed a small per¬ 
centage. 

288. Do you. know whether the charges themselves have in¬ 
creased ?—I am not aware that they have. 


289. Have you been able, from your situation, to discover 
the effect produced on the internal prosperity of the country by 
the transit duties ?—Certainly. 

290. State the effect you think they have produced ?~I am 
not aware that they injured the trade in any way of the fair 
trader; they might affect the smuggler, or the man who wished 
to evade the duties, but not otherwise. 

291. Do you think they create no embarrassment, or no in¬ 
terference with the internal communication of the country, so 
as to diminish its prosperity ?—Certainly not, as far as my 
observation went. 


292. What would be the effect of taking off* the transit duty 
on cotton ?—It would enable the cotton to come to the Calcutta 
market at a lower rate, certainly. 

293. What is the amount of transit duty on cotton ?—I can¬ 
not state that from memory. 

294. Is a very large proportion of the transit duty collected 
on the transit of cotton ?—A very large proportion; but cotton 
principally grows in countries not our own, and it is paid on the 
frontiers: a large proportion at Agra; a small proportion at 
Mirzapore; but the largest proportion, I think,, at Agra. 

295. If the duties on the passage of cotton through our 
dominions were taken off, do you think it would be worth 
while to maintain the other transit duties, with the establish¬ 
ment connected with them ?—If it took off nothing but the 
duties on cotton, it would still be worth while. 


296. Would it be possible, on taking off those duties, to 
diminish the charges of general collection ?—I apprehend not. 
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297. You cannot state what proportion of the duties consists 26 Feb. 1830. 
of those levied on cotton ?—I cannot, from memory. 

298. It appears that in the year 1826-7 the receipt of cus¬ 
toms in Bengal was £830,970; can you state what proportion 
of that arose from the sea customs, and what proportion from 
the transit duties ?—I cannot state that from memory. 

299. If transit duties were entirely repealed, would there be 
any necessity for keeping up the custom-house establishments 
in the interior at the different places you have mentioned ?—If 
the whole transit duties were repealed, many of the custom¬ 
houses might be done away with; only the frontier ones would 
remain then. 


300. Supposing the amount now levied by the transit duties 
were levied by any small addition to the sea customs duties, 
would you not get the same amount of revenue without the 
necessity for maintaining the same establishment ?— That must 
depend on knowing the amount of the transit duties, and calcu¬ 
lating the sum to be laid on the exports or imports, to see 
whether they were equivalent. If fourteen lacs are taken from 
the transit duties, and fourteen lacs added to the imports and 
exports, it will come to the same thing. 

301. If the whole of it was raised by sea customs, instead of 
a portion by the 6ea customs and a portion by the transit 
duties, would it not be possible to reduce the expenses of col¬ 
lecting the whole ?—Yes, certainly. 

302. Has there been any diminution or increase in the 
amount of- the custom duties within the last few years ?—I left 
the Board of Customs seven years ago; I cannot recollect what 
has occurred since. 

303. Was there any reduction of the custom duties during 
the time you presided over that Board ?—I am not aware that 
there was ; there was a different system introduced. 

The witness is directed to withdraw. 


JOHN PASCAL LARKINS, Esq. is called in, and examined 

as follows: 

304. What was the situation you filled in India ?—I filled P-Larkin* 

various situations. s<1 ' 

305. Have the goodness to state them.—In the early part 
of my servitude in India I was in the Commercial department, 
and filled the situation of Assistant to the Opium Agent at 
Bahar; that was previous to the year 1804. In 1804, I was 
called to the presidency, for the purpose of filling the office of 
suh-Export Warehouse-keeper under the Board of Trade. In 
1811, I was promoted to a seat in the Board of Trade. In 
1818, on the formation of a new Board of Customs, Salt and 
Opium, I was transferred from the Board of Trade to the new 
Board. During the time I was sub-Export Warehouse-keeper 
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306, Are you awaTe of the different price, in the market, of 
Malwa and Bahar opium?—I have a perfect recollection that 
there was a great difference in the price between the two, both 
in the price at which they were provided and the price at 
which they sold, both to the speculators at Bombay and Cal¬ 
cutta, and the prices they realized at Canton or places to the 
eastward* 


307. Can you state the proportions?—I can hardly state 
them with that confidence I would wish. The Malwa opium 
became recognized by the Government so short a time before 
I left India, I had not an opportunity of obtaining so much in¬ 
formation regarding it as I had of the Bengal opium. 


308. Was that considered an opium of superior quality, or 
more adapted to the Canton market ?—The impression upon 
my mind is, that the Bahar opium and the Benares, for I may 
speak of them as the same article, was held in much higher 
estimation at the port of Canton than Malwa opium; but I have 
understood since, that the Malwa opium has realized nearly as 
high prices as the Bengal, and in some instances better. The 
cost of the Malwa opium has been much higher to the Com¬ 
pany. 

309. Has not the Bahar opium lately deteriorated in real 
value and quality?—I am not prepared to answer the question, 
as to what it has been very lately; but I had that confidence iu 
the quality of the article during the time I had charge of the 
agency, which was for two years, and also while I was a mem¬ 
ber of the Boards of Trade and Customs, Salt and Opium, that 
I should say nothing could be purer than the agency opium of 
Bengal. 

310. Up to what period do you speak?—Up to the year 
1825, from the time the agency was established; the contract 
ceased about 1795 or 1796; I arrived in India in 1797, and 
joined the agency in 1799; it had been about two years esta¬ 
blished at that time. 


311. At what period was the Malwa opium first exported in 
any quantity ?—That it is impossible for me to say, for it was 
a contraband article for many years; it was not recognized by 
the Company till 1819 or 1820,1 think. 

312. Are the prices now given by the Company for opium 
in Bahar, and the prices at which they sell it, greater than they 
used to be ?—There has been a great variation in the prices at 
all times. I think the first sales after it was established, it 
produced about a thousand rupees a chest; but I speak from 
a very imperfect memory. I have known it as high as four 
thousand. 
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313. What rupee do you speak of?—The Calcutta sicca 26 Feb. 1830. 

rupee. ” 

314. Are you aware whether the price has varied very much Ju P ' Eaq . ** 
at Canton ?—I believe in nearly the same ratio as it has with 

us. 

315. Upon the whole, the demand has increased very greatly 
in China, has it not?—I am not prepared to answer that ques¬ 
tion ; I have not given much attention to this subject for the 
last .four years. 

316. Are you aware of the difference in quality and property 
between the Turkey and the Indian opium ?—I remember (for 
when I held the office of Reporter of External Commerce 
I made those subjects a matter of inquiry for my own infor¬ 
mation) that we considered them to stand thus: as A and B 
and C—A the Bengal opium, B the Malwa, and C the Turkey 
opium; I cannot speak further than that. 

317. Is opium exported to other countries besides China ? 

—Yes ; to ail the eastern ports and islands. 

318. Is there a great quantity exported to Java?—I think, 
as far as my recollection serves me, about two-thirds of the 
quantity exported from Calcutta goes to Canton, and the other 
third to the eastern islands. 

319. Is any part of it exported by the Company ?—No; they 
sell it all at their sales by the hammer in Calcutta. 

320. Have you been in immediate communication with the 
Ryots who grow the opium?—I was three years attached to 
the agency, and had communication, of course, with all the 
opium districts under the Patna residency, where the cultiva¬ 
tion was carried on. 

321. What price was then given to the Ryots for the opium? 

_I think the price has been increased, but I do not recollect 

at what time the increase took place; but I should say that at 
the time I left India the price was about three rupees per seer. 

322. Is that a price which remunerates the Ryot for growing 
his opium?—I can only answer that generally; my general 
opinion is, that it was a fair price to him. 

323. Was it considered a favour to allow any one to grow the 
opium ?—The opium Ryots had some advantages. They were 
not liable to be taken away from their work for little irregula¬ 
rities, by the courts of judicature, till the opium season of growth 
and manufacture was over; after that they were liable. 

324. Independently of this, was a pecuniary profit given to 
the grower on the growth of opium ?—I cannot say that the 
profit was great; it was considered wages to the grower: a 
remunerating price. 

325. What proportion of advance was generally made to him ? 

—The earliest advances were made in the month of October, 
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*b. 1830. ^ or purpose of enabling them to prepare their lands, after 
— the heavy rains, for the reception of the seed; they had so 
Larkins , much more when the plant was above ground. 

326. The advance took place by instalments ?—Yes. 

327. Was the whole advance made before the crop was taken 
in ?—I think not the whole before the crop was taken in. 

328. In fact, loss seldom occurred upon an advance from 
the crop not meeting it ?—I think there were some trifling out¬ 
standing balances in the factory books, but they were not very 
considerable. 


829. Were the applications for leave to grow opium consi¬ 
derable ?—We have no difficulty, generally speaking, in getting 
lands. I have known a difficulty at times; but, in general, 
there were no difficulties in getting lands for cultivation. 

330. There was no obligation to grow it?—None. 

331. Did you fix the price that was to be paid to the Ryot? 
—It iVas generally a settled price. 

332. Did it not differ from year to year ?— No it did not. 

333. On what principle was it fixed?—I do not remember at 
this moment; it was raised latterly to three rupees a seer. 

334. Did the produce differ from year to year?—Very much. 

335. Do you apprehend that the advances and charges will 
remain as high as they have been since the year 1823 ?—I 
cannot say. 

336. Was there any limit in the quantity of land to be culti¬ 
vated in each year ?—None. 

337. The privilege was personal entirely ? —Yes. 

338. Were there instances of a zemindar interfering in any 
way to prevent or to increase the cultivation of opium ?—I 
really cannot say at this distance of time. 

339. Was the cultivation supposed to be unhealthy ?—No, not 
at all; it is carried on in the finest part of the country. 

340. Does it require any skill ?—No; no skill in making it. 

341. There is none required in cultivating it?—No; only 
attention; not skill. 


342. Have you frequently detected adulteration?—I have 
been present when we have rejected some small quantity of 
opium in consequence of adulteration, but that very seldom 
happened. 

343. Is any quantity of it illegally sold?—It was sold so 
enormously high at the sales in Calcutta that there was a great 
inducement to the natives to smuggle it. 

344. Were they in the habit of doing so ?—Yes, we frequently 
detected them. 


345. What was the penalty attached to that?—I forget; but 
there is a rule and regulation expressly for that purpose. 
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the silk for their investment for Europe and for China?—They - 

send no silk to China The Company's investment is provided P- Larkins, 
by the agency of their Commercial Residents; and the silk is 
made by a contract with the men who rear the cocoons. 

347. Are they generally people of property, or very poor?— 

I do not think it is at all a poor class of people. 

348. Are large advances made on silk ?—Yes; considerable 
advances are made, after the engagement is settled by the 
Residents there, to enable them to advance to the cultivators 
of the mulberry plant. 

349. Have endeavours been made by the Company to im¬ 
prove the quality of silk in India ?—Great endeavours. 

350. Can you state their nature ?—They had a very intelli¬ 
gent man there for many years, who was well acquainted with 
the manner in which the silk was made in Italy, who intro¬ 
duced, I believe, Italian filatures into Bengal. 

351. Have they established any extensive manufactories?— 

They have ; but at present, under no other superintendence, 

I believe, than that of their own Residents. 

352. Do they carry the manufacture beyond reeling?—No. 

353. Has the export of piece-goods by the Company de¬ 
creased of late years ?—I apprehend, very much indeed. 

354. Have the piece-goods of India been supplanted by the 
goods of England?—Very nearly; altogether, I should say. 

355. Have you any idea how many people have been thrown 
out of employment by that circumstance ?—No, not the least. 

The witness is directed to withdraw. 

Ordered, that this Committee be adjourned to Tuesday next, 
one o'clock. 
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Die Mortis , 2° Martii 1830. 


The Lord President in the Chair. 


THOMAS GORE LLOYD, Esq., and JAMES COSMO 

MELVILL, Esq., are called in, and examined as follows : 

356. Is there any point in your evidence which you desire to 
correct ?— [Mr. Lloyd.) To the question which was put to me 
as to the proportion of the territorial advances in England that 
had been repaid by investments from India through China, my 
answer was given from an imperfect document. 

357. What correction would you desire to make ?—I stated 
in that evidence that the sum of £4,268,122 was a repayment 
of territorial charges paid in England through investments for 
China, and that results after deducting the proceeds of com¬ 
mercial exports to India. Considering those exports as appli¬ 
cable exclusively to the India trade, then the total amount re¬ 
mitted through China, from 1814-15 to 1826-7, in repayment 
of territorial charges incurred in England, is £10,475,141 ; and 
the amount remitted in commercial investments from India is 
£13,862,909, instead of £20,069,928. 

358. When the proceeds of the sale of the Company’s goods 
exported to India arc received there, are they confounded with 
the territorial receipts, and placed in the same treasury ?—Just 
so. 

359. Therefore, when drafts are made upon the territorial 
treasury, it is not clear from what fund those drafts are paid: 
whether from the funds applied for the repayment of territorial 
charges advanced in England, or from the commercial funds 
belonging to the Company in its commercial capacity ?—There 
is no distinction kept in our books. 

360. In your first answer, you supposed the proceeds of 
goods sent to India to be invested in India for remittance 
through China ?—Yes. 

361. In your answer to-day, you have supposed the proceeds 
of those goods to be remitted directly from India ?—Just so. 

362. Can you state the amount of interest domandabie m 
London under the terms of that loan, which gives absolutely to 
all proprietors of the loan, bona fide resident in Europe, the 
option of receiving their interest here or in India ?— (Mr. Aid- 
xnil.) £466,945. 

363. Of that sum what has been actually demanded in 
England ?—£300,000 in the last year. 
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y „~7T, #» years?—Of that loan it was much the same. 

J. C. MelvtUt J 

Esq. 365. Can you state what is the amount of interest demand- 

ble in England during the pleasure of the Company on each of 
the Other loans ? —On the loan of 1823 the total amount of 
interest is £477,568. The option of receiving this in England 
or in India is granted only to bond fide residents in Europe. 
The sum demanded in England on that account in the last year 
was £125,000. Of the other loan £450,000 is the interest, 
and which is all payable either in England or in India, at the 
option of the holders generally, whether resident in Europe or 
in India; and the amount demanded in England on that account 
in the last year was £325,000. A considerable amount of debt 
has been incurred within the two last years, which do not come 
into this computation. 

366. Has the amount demanded in England of the interest 
of the two loans to which you have last referred increased of 
late years ?—It has. 

367. Can you state the amount paid in the three last years ? 
—It has increased, of course, with the increase of the debt, 
which has been progressive in the last three years ; and inde¬ 
pendently of that there has been a slight proportionate increase 
in the amount demanded, but not considerable. There is also 
what is called the Carnatic debt, which is included in the debts 
at interest. The holders of the Carnatic stock have the option, 
at their pleasure, of being paid their interest either in London 
or at Madras. The whole amount of the interest demandable 
on the amount is £97,000 annually, and the amount demanded 
has been £94,000. 

368. Is bona fide residence necessary for option in respect of 
Carnatic stock ?—It is not. 

369. From what sums have the East-India Company the 
power of withdrawing that option ?—From the five per cent, 
loan of 1823, the total amount of the interest of which is 
£477,568; and from the subsequent five per cent, loans, the 
total amount of interest of which, up to the last account which 
has been closed, is £450,000. 

370. State at what rate of exchange the interest on that 
first loan to which you have referred is paid in this country ?— 
The rate for the five per cent, loan of 1823 is 2$. id. the sicca 
rupee. 

371. The second ?—The rate for the subsequent five per cent, 
loans is 2s. the sicca rupee. 

372. Will you calculate the difference between paying the 
sum demanded under those two loans at Is. 11 d. and 2s. Id. 
and 2s. ? —At 2s. Id. it would be about ten per cent., and at 
2s. it would be about five per cent, on the sums demanded. 
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The difference would be about £12,000 upon the first of the 
optional loans, and about £16,000 upon the other. 

373. Has not the rate of exchange risen materially between 
England and India lately ?—There has been a trifling rise, but 
not considerable; 1*. 11 d. was the last quotation. 

374. How low has it been?— Is. 10 d. in India for bills on 
England has been the lowest. 

375. {To Mr. Lloyd.) You have stated the amount of the 
commercial capital of the Company abroad and at home, on the 
1st of May 1828 and the 1st of May 1827, at £21,731,869; it 
appears by a note to No. 25 of the printed papers, that “ this 
balance is subject to reduction by the amount of advances made 
in India from the territorial branch to the commercial branch in 
the Indian official year 1827-8. The documents whereby the 
amount of those advances is to be ascertained have not been 
yet received from India, but it is estimated they amount to 
£3,124,900, which will leave a balance due to the Company of 
£5,017,203, including interest.” Will you state why you do 
not deduct that sum of £3,124,900 from the total of the com¬ 
mercial assets which you stated as £21,731,869?—The ques¬ 
tion has reference to the debt due by the territory to commerce, 
which is stated in that account at £8,142,103. If the territory, 
in the period stated in the note to the account, should have 
repaid that £3,124,900, and thereby reduced the debt to 
£5,017,203, assets would appear in that account to counter¬ 
balance it. If the debt due by the territory to commerce is so 
much less, our other assets would be increased. 

376. State in what manner?—Either by cash or goods re¬ 
ceived by investments, or goods in the export warehouses in 
India or afloat homewards. 

377. That is, by the actual receipt in England of the sum 
which you understand to have been applied to the payment of 
territorial advances? — Or an issue to the commercial branch in 
India. 

378. At what period was the territorial branch separated 
from the commercial branch?— (Mr. Mclvill.) In the year 
1814, under the Act of 1813. 

379. Had you any list of heads of what was given to the 
territorial branch, and what was given to the commercial 
branch?—A plan was prepared under the provisions of the Act 
by the Court of Directors, which plan classed the several de¬ 
scriptions of expenditure under the heads of territorial and com¬ 
mercial ; and, in obedience to that Act, the plan so prepared 
was submitted to the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of 
India, who had full power to make what alterations they pleased. 
They altered the plan ; and the accounts have been kept as it 
was finally approved. The plan was laid before Parliament in 
1816, and printed. 
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380. Will you refer to page 5 of the evidence given by you 
upon the first day of your examination.* You will 9ee, in } r our 
answer to the second question in that page, that after stating 
that the probable excess of charge over territorial revenue in 
future years will be £1,4-78,205, you state that that excess 
cau only be met by a reduction of charge; can you state to the 
Committee the particular heads on which it is proposed by the 
East-Indiu Company to make any reduction of charge?—Orders 
have been sent by the Court of Directors to the Indian govern¬ 
ments to effect very extensive reductions in the military expen¬ 
diture in India, and also for such a revision of the civil charges 
as may, it is hoped, lead to a material reduction of their 
amount. Orders have also been sent for the reduction of the 
establishments of Prince of Wales’ Island, Sincapore, and 
Malacca, from a government to residencies; and orders have 
likewise been given for a large reduction of the expence of St. 
Helena. 

381. Are there any documents which will show the particu¬ 
lars of reduction under each of those heads of charge ?—I appre¬ 
hend, if the Committee were pleased to call for an estimate, 
that such a document could be prepared. 

382. Can you state to what amount those proposed reductions 
come in the gross?—I am not prepared at present with the par¬ 
ticulars. I know that the military reduction w as supposed to 
amount, when it all comes into effect, to nearly a million ster¬ 
ling a year; but that is, of course, in a great measure, pros¬ 
pective. The officers who are to be reduced are to be seconded, 
and die off. 

383. Can you state whether, upon the whole, the proposed 
reduction would bring the charge within the actual receipts of 
the territorial revenue ?—I think there is reason to believe, from 
the measures now going forward in India, and from the effect 
of the orders 1 have explained, that in time the charges will be 
reduced sufficiently to bring the expenditure within the income. 

384. When you speak of “ in time,” to w r hat period do you 
look forward?—I refer principally to the military reductions, 
which will require five or six years before the supernumeraries 
can be absorbed by the occurrence of vacancies. 

385. Can you at all speak to the amount which is proposed 
to be reduced in the civil charges?—No ; 1 am not at present 
possessed of materials to enable me to furnish that information. 

38f>. Can you say what proportion of the increased charge of 
articles which you have enumerated in the fifth page of your 
evidence will be of a permanent, and what of a temporary 
nature ?—I felt, in answering that question upon the former 


See payC 3, question 13. 
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occasion, that 1 had no other means of forming a judgment than 
that which the official estimate presented. 

387. In that calculation of the charge for the year 1328-9, to 
which you refer in your answer, have yon included any charges 
of a temporary nature, and to what amount ?—Certainly not; 
unless your Lordships consider that portion of the military 
charge which is included in that estimate, and which has been 
ordered to be reduced prospectively, of a temporary nature. 

388. There is no charge in that account which is for this 
year, and for this year only ?—I am not aware of any. 

389. Do you know the amount of the arrears now payable by 
the government of Ava ?—There has been received altogether 
£739,149; namely, £553,139 in 1826-7, and £186,010 in 
1827-8. The remaining sum is £420,851; whereof £208,800 
was expected to be secured in 1828-9. There will then still 
remain due £212,051. 

The witnesses are directed to w ithdraw. 


THOMAS FORTESCUE, Esq. is called in, and examined 

as follows: 


390. You have served in the civil service in India?—I have. 


391. What situation did you last hold?—Commissioner of 
Delhi. 


392. Can you state the population of the district which w r as 
under your charge?—It is now nine years since I left it. The 
number is probably on record in some of my reports. I cannot 
distinctly state the number, but I should suppose near a 
million. 


393. What revenue was collected from that district ?—About 
five and thirty lacs of rupees, including customs and jaghires, 
and every thing. 

394. Can you state the expense of collecting the revenue ?— 
That is a matter of figures, which I cannot bear in mind; but 
about nine per cent., I think. 

395. What number of Europeans are employed in that dis¬ 
trict ?—There are three European gentlemen, civil servants of 
the Company, in different parts of the district, being myself at 
the head, residing at Delhi. 

396. What number of natives had you under you ?—There 
were subordinate officers attached to the several assistants at 
very small salaries, merely clerks. There was a law officer 
attached to each of them, to assist them in their duty, a Moha- 
medan; and one Hindoo law officer, besides the Mohamedan 
law officer, attached to the court over which I presided. 


397. State the manner in which the revenue was assessed 
and collected?—Purely from villages. The district of Delhi is 
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2 Mar. 1830. rather peculiarly circumstanced; it differs a good deal from 

- other parts and other provinces; and the settlements are entirely 

T v *^ a 8 c settlements. 

398. State in what manner that arrangement is made: with 
what persons ?—A description of persons called mocuddims, or 
head men, leaders, principals. 

<• 399. Do they act on the part of the whole village ?—Always; 

and they are selected by the village, and changed at their 
pleasure. They are generally men of more influence than the 
rest, better able to conduct the duties of the village, on the part 
of the whole, than any other set of men. 

400. Then the mocuddims do not contract with the govern¬ 
ment for the payment of a certain revenue, but merely act for 
the village to make an agreement for the village ?—That is 
almost always the case. They very rarely become the contrac¬ 
tors; the distinction is nice, perhaps. 

401. IIow did you determine the amount that each village 
was to pay ?—Always by calculating what the people should pay ; 
after inquiring into the state of the village, what it had hitherto 
paid, what it was capable of, the state of the lands, and what 
they ought to bear with reference to the produce. 

402. In what manner was it settled what each man in the 
village was to pay ?—That was an internal arrangement, which it 
was desirable for us not to interfere in ; they among themselves 
settled at their pleasure what each was to pay. 

40.3. Had you any complaints on the part of any of the 
villagers that they were over-assessed ?—I do not recollect one. 
There were some dissatisfied; but I do not recollect one 
reasonable complaint. 

404. If they were dissatisfied with the mocuddim, they turned 
him out?—Yes; but when wc came to make a settlement with 
them, sometimes one or two, sometimes the whole village, would 
come and be present, and whoevci could speak best to the point, 
or make the best arrangement on the part of the others, he was 
the mocuddim; one day one of them, and another day another, 
perhaps. 

405. Were there any hereditary officers in those villages ?— 
They were rather servants of the villagers than officers. There 
were no officers of the village, except the carpenter, the black¬ 
smith, the barber, and such people. 

40(>. Was there any village accountant?—There was. He 
was generally what wc call a Banyan, a man who used to dis¬ 
pose of the grain of the village ; he was generally a particular 
adept in keeping the accounts. 


407. Do you think it would have been desirable to make a 
settlement with each individual, rather than the whole ullage ? 
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—Certainly not; it would have destroyed the union among 2 
them, and have penetrated into private and domestic matters, r 
which would have been very unpleasant among them. 

408. In what manner were any disputes which arose between 
the proprietors settled; how was justice administered in the 
village itself?—It was left pretty much to the system that had 
existed before our time, as it appeared to be satisfactory to the 
people; that was, leaving them to decide their own disputes, 
where nothing very heinous had occurred such as required the 
cognizance of a magistrate. 

409. In what manner did they decide those disputes ?— 
Always by punchayct. 

410. Will you describe what punchayet is ?—It is vcrj r similar 
to arbitration, but in some measure different. Arbitration is 
for any thing; punchayet is an assembly which they form them¬ 
selves: any one of the village whom they would wish should 
advocate the one part and the other, most frequently the mo- 
cuddims, from their being the men whom the village had most 
confidence in, and who managed the affairs of it most to their 
satisfaction ; but it w as not necessary it should be a mocuddim. 

411. Were the people apparently satisfied with such admi¬ 
nistration of justice as they obtained from the punchayet ?— 
Almost always; I do not recollect any dissatisfaction of moment. 

412. How w as the administration of justice in cases of a 
more important description managed in your time?—With re¬ 
spect to criminal offences, if any thing very heinous occurred, 
the officers on the part of the magistrates, dispersed through 
the country under the name of Tannahdars, police peons, and 
Burkandazes (people carrying fire arms), when they were either 
informed or themselves acquired a knowledge of any heinous 
offence, inquired into it, and reported it to the magistrate. 

413. That magistrate was an European ?—That magistrate 
was one of the gentlemen I have just mentioned ; an assistant. 

414. To what extent did those magistrates decide civil 
causes?—They decided causes, as far as my recollection goes, 
to any amount. 

415. Was there any appeal to you ?—Always, in every case. 

41G. Were those appeals frequently made ?—Not at all, with 

reference to similar appeals in other provinces. 

417. You mean that there were fewer appeals in the province 
of Delhi than in the lower provinces, compared to the number of 
causes ?—Yes. 

418. To what extent did the assistants administer justice in 
cases of an inferior nature ?—Punishment with rattan, confine¬ 
ment, and labour, to the extent allowed in the lower provinces: 
very much in the character and manner as applied under the 
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Regulations in the old territory. The principles applicable to 
to that territory were proceeded on. 

419. According to what law did you and your assistants 
administer justice ?—By the Mohamedan law, modified as it 
has been and is by the Regulations of the government. 

420. As regards the Mohamedan law, the Regulations of the 
government were introduced into that district?—I cannot say 
that they were specifically introduced ; the principles of them 
w'ere adopted; and when any offence was tried, a Mohamedan 
judge gave his opinion as in the low er provinces, and the measure 
of punishment was awarded in the same manner as it would 
have been in the lower provinces. 

421. According to what law was civil justice administered? 
—The Mohamedan too. 


422. Without the intervention of the Regulations ? — Yes; 
they were not authoritatively introduced into the province; but 
I was directed by my instructions to follow the general princi¬ 
ples of them. 

423. You administered the Mohamedan law modified by the 
spirit of the Regulations?—Yes. 

424. But not altered by the Regulations ?—Yes; there is a 
great deal of Mohamedan law altered by the Regulations. We 
administered justice on the principles of the Regulations. 

425. But without adhering to the forms? —The whole mode 
of proceeding was conformable to the practice of the courts 
below. 


426. Did the people appear to be satisfied with that adminis¬ 
tration of justice?—I do think they were particularly so. 

427. Has the revenue increased in that country of late years, 
since we first got possession of it?—Extremely; almost beyond 
calculation. 


428. And the population ? — Yes ; and the population also. 
When w r e took possession there were about 600 deserted villages; 
when I came away, there were about 400 of them that had been 
repeopled again, chiefly by the descendants of those who had 
a proprietary right in those villages, and this in consequence of 
our administration. 

429. What extent of authority was conceded to any native 
commissioner in the judicial department?—I cannot exactly 
recollect. They have very trifling criminal jurisdiction; but in 
civil they have causes to the extent of a thousand rupees to in¬ 
vestigate. They were more as assistants in criminal matters, 
to inquire into any little trifling things that required more time 
than it was consistent with the other duties of. the assistant or 
myself to attend to. 

430. Did they appear to perform their duties faithfully and 
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well?—I think so; I was very well satisfied with them. I think 2 Mar. 1830. 
their allowance ought to be more, and more confidence placed 
in them. T ‘ 

431. From what you saw of the natives, do you think they 
could be introduced into higher situations than those they had 
before occupied ?—I think they might; but they must have a 
proportionable reward for their services. 


432. Is there any alteration of system in the lower provinces, 
or in the ceded and conquered provinces, which would lead, in 
your opinion, to a reduction of charge, without diminishing 
efficiency in the revenue and judicial departments ?—I certainly 
think there is. * 


433. Have the goodness to state them?—I think, if the 
revenue and judicial reciprocally assisted each other more than 
they do, at least than they did when I was in India, the business 
to be transacted would more speedily be got through, and, of 
consequence, benefit would result. 

434. Do you allude to the revenue and judicial functions?— 
Not altogether. I allude chiefly to a great proportion of the 
duty which now appertains to the Courts of Judicature, being, 
in the first instance, examined into and adjusted by the revenue 
department. 

435. Will you state the advantages of that alteration ?—The 
advantages would be, that in the revenue department, in which 
originates a very large proportion of the duty of the judicial, 
would be decided cases the moment they arise: on the spot 
very often, and by an officer whose knowledge gives him an 
advantage over the judicial. In very many instances it happens 
that the judicial officer decides on cases after reference to the 
collector, from the reports lie sends up. 

436. Has a person educated solely in the judicial department 
that knowledge which will enable him to decide the revenue cases 
that will conie before him ?— I think not; I think no judicial 
officer can be a good one who has not commenced in the revenue 
department. 

437. What was the custom of the country previous to our 
occupation of it ir> that respect; were the functions united?-— 
Before our government, little was thought of but revenue; there 
were none but quazies. The Mohamedans distributed justice 
in no regular way. Sometimes the Aumil, or the ruling autho¬ 
rity itself, would interfere, but in rare instances. There was no 
code furnished, nor regular system practised by the native 
government, for the administration of justice. 

438. Are you of opinion that, by a more extensive union of 
the revenue and judicial functions, justice would be equally well 
administered, if not better, and the charge diminished ?—I 
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think that by a better classification of the aggregate duties that 
would be the case. 

439. What is the proportion of the whole assessment on a 
village or estate supposed to be allowed to the zemindar, as a 
compensation for his charges and risk, in the lower provinces ? 
—By the regulations of the government, I think it is about ten 
per cent, on the net revenue he pays to government, or eleven 
and a half on the gross. 

440. Besides that deduction from the revenue collected 
from the zemindar, there is likewise a charge of collection ; is 
there not ?—There is about five per cent, for what is called 
village charges. 

441. Besides that, there are salaries of the collectors them¬ 
selves ; are there not?—Yes, there are. 


442. What do you calculate to be the total charge per cent, 
of collecting the revenue in the lower provinces, including the 
allowance made to the zemindar ?—I do not think I can answer 
that question with any precision ; but with regard to the pre¬ 
ceding questions I would wish to add, that the allowance to the 
zemindar I have iust stated is, in my opinion, not sufficient; I 
hardly ever found it to be sufficient in making the settlement. I 
think it is more nominal than real. I mean that in very large 
estates in the lower provinces, where they consist of several 
villages, and there is but one, or a very few proprietors, ten per 
cent, may do; but if it is a small estate, and the family of the 
zemindar is large, and the estate liable to fluctuations by reason 
of the seasons, and the ground not altogether even in its pro¬ 
duce, in such instances, and others I might mention, the ten per 
cent, has never been enough. 

443. Is it ten per cent, on the estimated amount of the 
receipts, and not on the whole ?—No. 

444. The Regulation says, that ten per cent, shall be allowed 
on the net receipt, or eleven and a half on the gross; but that, 
in your opinion, is not sufficient in many cases to enable the 
zemindar to live ?—Just so. 


445. When a further allowance is necessary to be made to a 
zemindar, is that regulated by the discretion of the collector?— 
I think so; that has always been my mode. It was impractica¬ 
ble often to make a settlement; they would not agree with us. 
When the detailed accounts showed that the ordinary expenses 
of the zemindarry were so great that ten per cent, would not 
remunerate or allow the zemindar to live, then it was requisite to 
make a further allowance. 


446. Are the ceded and conquered provinces so situate as to 
make it possible to introduce the system of village distribution 
there ?—Generally speaking, not. In some parts it did conti¬ 
nue, particularly in the province of Bundlccund. 
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447. When that village constitution has been once destroyed, 2 Mar. 1830. 

it would be impossible to recreate it; would it not ?—I think - 

it would; the more wc interfere, the more we dissolve the T.Fortcscuc, 
union. * 

448. Of what religion is the population in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Delhi ? —Immediately round Delhi it is chiefly Mussul¬ 
man, but in the interior chiefly Hindoo. There are entire vil¬ 
lages Hindoo, and entire villages Mussulman. 

449. What has been the effect of the renovation of the old 
canal that ran along the line of the Jumna to Delhi; Murdan 
Shah ?—It had just opened a month or two before I left Delhi. 

It had just passed Delhi and gone into the Jumna, and as it 
gradually came through the province it fertilized in an astonish¬ 
ing manner and to a most incredible distance, right and left, 
even to the distance of five or six miles, and in wells which 
were completely filled up and thought useless the water sprang 
up again. In the city of Delhi itself it was wonderful. 

450. Is the canal for the purpose of irrigation only, or for the 
purposes of navigation ?—It is too narrow for navigation. 

451. Is it not possible to send some light goods upon it?— 

I should hardly think more water can be conveyed than is 
required for the country. 

452. Was the Feroz Shah canal begun when you left Delhi ? 

—No, it was not. I had the opinion of one or two engineers, 
but they wished to see the effect of this before that was under¬ 
taken. The opinion of those engineers was, that it was practi¬ 
cable ; and the natives said, “ It has once run, why should not 
it again ?” Ido not say that the engineers had officially sur¬ 
veyed it, but they were in correspondence with me, and had 
examined it cursorily. 

453. Had any measures been taken, when you left India, 
for making a canal between the Jumna and the Ganges : the 
Dewab canal ?—No; there had been a long time ago, when 
first wc got possession of the province, but not since, at least 
while I remained there; it had been examined in former days. 

454. Are you aware that the canal of Feroz Shah commu¬ 
nicated with the Kuggur river, and that there was a canal from 
the Sutledge to the Kuggur?—I am rather doubtful on this 
point ; but I believe the engineer officer with whom I was in 
correspondence thought he could actually trace it to the 
Kuggur. 

455. Have the Mussulman population apparently displaced 
the Hindoo population in the neighbourhood of Delhi ?—At a 
very remote time of course, when the Mohamedan rule came 
into India ; I do not suppose that the Mussulmans have tried to 
turn out the Hindoos since. 

45G. The civil code of the Mohamedans was adopted because 
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the great majority of the population was Mohamedan ?—Yes; 
that is, looking to centuries ago ; they brought with them their 
own laws, and forced them on the Hindoos. 

457. At the period to which you have been speaking, the great 
majority of the population was Mohamedan ?—I allude to the 
time that I left Delhi. The emperor with all his court resided 
at Delhi. The city of Delhi, and all round, was very greatly 
Mahomedan, but not farther oif. 

458. Did you administer Mohamedan civil law in parts of the 
country in which there was an Hindoo population ?—In all nice 
cases a reference was made to the Hindoo law officer, who gave 
his bevesta or opinion. 

459. You state that Delhi is very populous ; can you state in 
what degree it is more or less populous than adjoining estates in 
India ?— I say it is populous; but I do not think it is compara¬ 
tively more populous ; I should rather say the contrary, if 1 were 
to give any opinion. It is rapidly increasing. 

460. Had it been increasing previous to its falling under our 
dominion ?—It had; but it was recovering from an extensive 
famine that had happened long ago, which had half depopulated 
the country. 

461. You now consider it to be increasing independently of 
the consequences of that famine ?—I look to the present increase 
as entirely owing to the administration since we have had posses¬ 
sion of it. 

462. You state that you have employed a number of native 
officers at small salaries; is the Mohamedan and Hindoo pro¬ 
portion of those officers the same as that of the population, or 
nearly so ?—I allude to common clerks in office; I should 
hardly call them officers; they were mere copyists; they are 
nothing but common clerks. What I call officers are those at¬ 
tached to European offices, and having some authority. 

463. The question refers to those employed in any way ?— 
In employing them, or selecting them, or appointing them, I 
never thought whether they were Hindoo or Mussulman. I 
generally got the person best qualified ; and if he had been in 
a very subordinate situation in the district, and was able to do 
the duty, from that situation he was appointed. 

464. The question is not, whether you gave the preference on 
account of religion; but what was, generally speaking, the pro¬ 
portion ?—As the correspondence and records were all in the 
Persian language, and as the Hindoos rarely acquire a know¬ 
ledge of that language but for some purposes connected with 
employment, the majority was Mussulmans, who, in writing 
proceedings, were more familiar with the language, it being so 
connected with the language of their religion* 


2 Mar. 1830. 
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465. There was no exclusion of Hindoos ?—-No, by no means. 

466. In situations which were in any degree places of trust, 
did you see any motive for giving the preference to persons of 
the one religion over those of the other ?—No; indeed I found 
them both equally trustworthy. 

4*67. You had no reason to complain generally of the want of 
integrity of the persons you had so employed ?—I wish to 
answer that with a little reservation. I think not; where they 
have been what I would say liberally rewarded for their trouble, 
and consideration has been shown towards them, they are every 
way deserving of trust; but where this has not been the case, 
then they have failed to merit that confidence. 

468. You have stated that Mohamedan and Hindoo law 
officers are employed jointly ; do you mean that they are con¬ 
sulted in unison upon the same points, or that there are parti¬ 
cular points referred to one, and others to the other?—Cer¬ 
tainly ; what relates to the Mussulman law is referred to the 
Mussulman, and what refers to the Hindoo to the Hindoo ; as 
in cases relating to caste, marriages, &c. 

469. By whom are those native law officers appointed ?—In 
the lower provinces printed Regulations prescribe certain rules 
and forms. They are generally recommended by the judge and 
magistrate of the district to whose court they are attached ; they 
also belong to the courts of circuit, and the Sudder dewanny 
and the Nizamut adawluts. 

470. What is their manner of appointment?—The no¬ 
mination rests with the local authority; the confirmation rests 
according to circumstances, as is defined by the Regulations. 

471. Are their appointments liable to be revoked at pleasure ? 
—Not exactly at pleasure; there must be some cause of dissa¬ 
tisfaction, something improper alleged and proved. Superan¬ 
nuation, or a wish to retire, may lead to their appointment 
being revoked. 

472. Such cause being* alleged, by what authority are they 
liable to be dismissed ?—-The Regulations point out different 
authorities : for instance, a judge and magistrate has no power 
to dismiss, only to suspend, either of his law officers, without 
reference to the court of circuit, his immediate superiors. The 
Regulations point out all those matters. 

473. You state that the Banyans dispose of the grain of the 
village; will you state in what manner they generally dispose of 
it ?—They have only the disposal of it when it is the pleasure of 
the parties to arrange with him for that purpose ; it is not ne¬ 
cessarily so, nor has he any special authority to interfere one way 
or the other; but when he does dispose of it, he generally 
takes it and disposes of it at the average price of the market, 
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Esq. 9 496. Is that in writing ?—Always in writing. Very often, 

(speaking of myself,) in a cause of any intricacy, (and I believe 
others also,) I have requested the law officer to be present, and 
to assist in going through the examination of the case. 

* 497. You have stated that you thought, in some respects, the 

judicial officers were not very capable of performing their duties; 
in what particulars do you think that was the case ?—I did not 
mean to say that; but that the decisions of the judicial officers 
very often, from not having revenue knowledge, were not so good 
ana so practical, and that their decisions were not so correct as 
they might have been otherwise. I would explain myself by 
saying that the execution of a decree, for want of revenue know¬ 
ledge, was sometimes impracticable, often very very defective. 

498. Do you think the judicial officers in general, and parti¬ 
cularly when first placed in those situations, are capable, from 
their knowledge of the language, of examining an Indian wit¬ 
ness ?—I think their knowledge of the language certainly is 
sufficient to enable them to examine a witness. 

499. Is the court you have described under the name of 
Punchayet any thing more than a reference agreed on between 
the parties, and applicable to civil cases ?—I do not know whe¬ 
ther I can call it a court; it is a self-constituted court among 
the people ; it is an assembly rather, elected by the people, who 
decide whatever they choose to bring before it; it is not a thing 
they are called to, nor can we direct them to assemble a court. 

500. Do they decide any cases of accusation ?—None, but 
among themselves. 

501. It is so far recognized amongst themselves as to try 
inferior offences ? — Rather domestic offences, not offences 
against the public; family quarrels, family disputes, any little 
thing, perhaps even a little theft. 

502. You have stated that you thought the native officers 
that were employed in the courts, both Indian and Mohamedan, 
when their appointments were such as they ought to be for their 
situation, were entitled to full confidence; do you apply that 
simply to those who came under your observation in the pro¬ 
vince of Delhi, or do you apply it generally as the result of 
information you have received m other parts of India?—I apply 
it generally to all the provinces of Bengal in which I have offi¬ 
ciated. 

503. You were understood to state that the mocuddims arc 
the persons who agreed with the collectors for the amount of 
the revenue from each village ?—Yes; very often there is more 
ban one*: there may be four or five, gr there may be two or 
liree. 
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504. How does the collector in the first instance assess the 
amount of the contribution ?—From various channels of infor¬ 
mation. He looks, for instance, to the revenue the village has 
hitherto paid ; he looks to the state of the cultivation ; he looks 
to the pergunnah rates, that is, the rent which such and such 
land bears in that village, or in the neighbouring villages. He 
ascertains in these and in other ways the general assets; but in 
Delhi almost all the lands have been measured. 

505. Having ascertained the estimated produce of a village, 
he assesses it at a certain amount?—Yes. 

506. That is the mode of proceeding?—It is. 

507. How is that assessment enforced ?—1 speak of Delhi; 
and it rarely happens, when the assessment is arranged and the 
parties are content, that there is any difficulty in collecting it at 
the stated periods. There are what arc called kists, or pe¬ 
riodical payments, arranged ; and sometimes the proprietors 
come in spontaneously with the rent; at other times an officer 
goes and requires it. 

50S. Supposing a village should be in default of this payment, 
what means are there of enforcing payment from that village? 
—It very rarely happens that that is so; and if it is so, it is 
generally from some circumstance which is a just cause for post¬ 
poning the demand for a time ; bad seasons in some cases, quar¬ 
relling among themselves, or something going wrong in the 
village. A subordinate officer on the part of the collector will 
then go and inquire among the sharers what is the cause of the 
kist not being paid up, and it rarely happens that criminality 
attaches. 

509. Do you in no case levy the money from individuals ?— 
Only the tchsildar, or other revenue officer, will go and commu¬ 
nicate personally with the whole of the villagers. They are all 
brothers or relations. He will collect from them separately. 

510. Is this land, so assessed to the revenue, subject to any 
payment for rent to any body else ?—There is no middleman 
between Government and themselves. They look upon that 
which they pay to Government as a rent. 

511. The Government arc proprietors of the land, and the 
land is let to those persons on condition of their paying this 
contribution ?—That is a question which has been greatly dis¬ 
cussed in India. As to the. proprietorship, my belief is, that the 
Government is the proprietor of the land, and that the person 
occupying it is well satisfied with the occupation, paying that 
rent. 

512. That is the only rent the person pays for the occupation 
of that land ?—Yes; there are village charges. 

513. You stated that when you first went to Delhi there were 
a great number of deserted villages, which afterwards were re- 
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2 Mar. 1830. peopled ; liow soon after they were repeopled did you begin to 
~— levy the assessment upon them ?—I cannot precisely say that 
T *j? tsclfr ' without reference to the papers; but I can say that this princi- 
pie was adopted, of not assessing the village till it was in such 
a forward state of cultivation that, with reference to other land, 
it was reasonable to assess it. 

514. Is the zemindarry system entirely done away in the 
neighbourhood of Delhi ?—The word zemindar, as applied in 
the other provinces, is perhaps not known there. 

515. Is the revenue for Delhi collected at a cheaper per¬ 
centage than in the lower provinces?—I believe I mentioned 
that 1 could not state that precisely at this distant period; but 
there are statements I have sent, which will elucidate this 
point. To the best of my recollection, the collection is cheaper 
than on the other side of the Jumna; 1 think about nine per 
cent. 

516. Does the ten per cent, given to the zemindar in the 
lower provinces go to any other officer in the neighbourhood of 
Delhi ?—It is a different thing altogether. In the provinces al¬ 
luded to there are regulations which prescribe, that having ascer¬ 
tained the produce, such and such allowances shall be made to 
the zemindar, in which allowance is included his ten per cent. 
In the Delhi territory there are no regulations which prescribe 
certain terms of assessments; and I believe I have just ex¬ 
plained how the settlements were made. 

517. Why is the ten per cent, allowed to the zemindar?—It 
is an allowance granted to him, fixed by the Government for him 
as his zemindarry right; it comprehends so much that I do not 
know how to describe it briefly. 

518. When that arrangement was made, was it not in the 
contemplation of Government that the zemindar had a proprie¬ 
tary right over the soil ?—The word zemindar was understood 
to mean that. 

519. It was afterwards found out that he had none?—There 
is a great deal to be said on that subject; he was often found 
not to be the zemindar. 

520. In the province of Delhi the revenue is collected at a 
cheaper rate than in the lower provinces ?—That is a matter of 
account, and I should wish to refer to my Reports; but the 
impression upon my mind, though I cannot give a reason for 
that impression at this distant period, is that it is cheaper; but 
by referring to the accounts in the India-House this will be 
seen. 

521. Do you think in all cases, so far as your observation has 
gone, that in the province of Delhi improved cultivation of land 
has kept pace with the increase of revenue ?—I think that the 
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improved cultivation of land has gone before the increase of 
revenue. 

522. Is the Mohamedan law, as now administered there, very 
considerably influenced by those Regulations you have spoken 
of?—Very considerably. 

523. In what points are the defects of the Mohamedan law 
chiefly controlled or influenced by them ?—Amputation, for 
instance, is commuted to imprisonment; another, with refer¬ 
ence to the witnesses, holding that two females are only equal 
to one male, &c. &c. 

524. Is the contribution agreed upon with the mocuddims 
fixed on the gross produce of the village in grain?—We arrange 
with the mocuddim what he is to pay, after surveying the re¬ 
sources. 

525. How much per cent, upon that is it usual to exact ?— 
There is nothing further than that the various sources of the 
village are on paper. 

526. You estimate it at a certain amount ?—Yes. 

527. What proportion of that do the Government demand?— 
It depends greatly on circumstances; on the quality of the land 
and the produce of it. It depends also on what hitherto those 
people have paid ; because there are some villages which, pre¬ 
vious to our possession, paid nothing, in consequence of their 
power to resist. As those villages are from their resources as 
competent to pay as others, a gradually increasing assessment 
has been adopted. 

528. Can you give any idea of the proportion paid to Govern¬ 
ment of the produce of those villages ?— I know that sometimes 
the mocuddims arrange so that the share to the proprietors shall 
be sometimes three-fourths, two-thirds, three-fifths, one-half, 
fluctuating, but all depending upon so many local circumstances 
I cannot speak more closely to it. 

529. So that if one of the ryots produces a certain proportion 
of rice or any other grain upon his ground, the value of three- 
fourths or one-half is paid to the Government ?—I cannot say 
that, because there are a great many things to be taken out of it. 
A proportion of the produce will be taken to pay the expenses 
of the village; the hospitality of the village for strangers, and 
the different officers of the village—the carpenter, and so on ; 
they have their share out of it; there then comes the net 
produce. 

530. Upon that the assessment is fixed ?—Yes. 

531. Do you state that three-fourths or half go to the Go¬ 
vernment ?—The share coming to Government cannot be fixed 
precisely, because it will not leave half on some; but the gene¬ 
ral principle is, that a half is what they call the hakimee, or the 
Government share. 
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depends so much upon locality. 

533. In the case of the failure of a proprietor, what steps do 
the Government take against that proprietor; docs he forfeit 
the land altogether?—Referring to Delhi, I would say that the 
Government know little of the precise property of any of the 
proprietors. It is not the interest or the wish of the village that 
the Government should scrutinize and know their possessions; 
and therefore, if any one of the brotherhood fails to pay his 
proportion, that is a matter for the village at large to settle; 
they will often come forward to pay it for him ; but those are all 
private arrangements kept to themselves. 

534. Has the mocuidim any power from the Government to 
enforce this assessment in any way ?—No. 

53.5. The mocuddim is merely an agent on the part of the 
village?—lie is merely chosen by them. 

53G. Have the goodness to state in what manner property 
descends from one generation to another?—The minutiae of this 
matter will be found in my official reports; that I now mention 
would be but general. I speak with some diffidence ; but the 
inheritance is very distinctly marked, and very distinctly ob¬ 
served amongst them. The sons inherit from their father 
generally: females are excluded. 

537. Does the right of primogeniture prevail?—No, it does 
not. If a man dies with four sons, those four share in equal 
proportions; and in respect of what is called in a grand division 
a pancc, supposing there were four sons, each would inherit a 
division of that pancc, which would create what is called (4) tokes. 

638. Does that mode of inheritance extend to the Mussulman 
as well as the Hindoo population ?—Yes. There are ex¬ 
ceptions of course ; but I speak of that which is generally the 
case. 

539. In the early part of your evidence you stated that you 
have no means of making any exact calculation of the population 
of Delhi, and you have also spoken about the villages; can you 
give any general idea of the amount of population in those 
villages ; do they differ much; and if so, can you mention the 
greatest population of any one village ?—No; it would be hardly 
possible. Perhaps the largest village in point of landed extent 
might have the fewest inhabitants in it: for instance, those that 
were repeopled again; the lands appertaining to them arc per¬ 
haps as large as any in the district, but the population may be 
the fewest; but they vary very much. They are every day 
augmented. People who had abandoned them or their relatives 
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arc coming back, and getting possession without the slightest 
opposition. 

540. When you speak of a village, you include the adjacent 
land ?—Yes ; all the land appertaining to the brotherhood who 
live in the hamlets or houses. 

541. Is the whole of the land appropriated into villages ?— 
There is a considerable part of it unoccupied, unclaimed, and 
uncultivated, but which will be cultivated as soon as the aque¬ 
ducts which have been talked of shall fertilize the soil. 

542. Is the consent of Government required for the cultiva¬ 
tion of any new district?—No. Government are happy that 
people should come and take up their abode. They make no 
inquiry, if there is no objection made by the neighbouring 
villagers ; that is to say, that they do not claim landthat others 
are in the possession of. 

543. What length of possession gives a right to the property? 
—A right of possession remains till it is disturbed by some 
others who claim it; but that is a case that rarely or never 
occurs. There are no disputes of that nature. 

544. Has the district been well surveyed ?—I do not know 
that there has been a very exact survey. It has been surveyed 
by the revenue officers; I meant that it was surveyed by the 
revenue officers. 

545. Speaking of the province of Delhi, in what respect does 
the system for the administration of justice differ from that sup¬ 
posed to be the case in the best times of the Mussulman govern¬ 
ment ?—The great difference is, that there are certain principles 
now proceeded on, which was not the case in those days; there 
was no system. In short, I cannot go back to any particular 
time, unless I go back an hundred years, or an hundred and 
sixty. I have seen records of the province, stating its extreme 
fertility at that time. I do not know any period when the 
administration of justice w r as in a better state; I can find no 
record of it. 

546. Have you reason to think that the inhabitants of the 
province of Delhi rightly understand, and act on and approve 
of, the changes that have been introduced into the system of 
Mahomedan law in its administration by the Regulations to 
which you have referred ?—I do not recollect that there has 
been an alteration in the civil code of Mahomedan law 7 ; it is 
only in the criminal code. 

547. Are they readily acquiesced in by the natives ?—I think 
they are favourable to them; I never heard any objection to 
them; on the contrary, I think they have approved of them. 
They are grounded in humanity. 

548. Is it your intention to return to India?—No; I have 
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Esq, 9 549. What was the amount of your allowances while you 

were commissioner at Delhi ?—Five thousand rupees per month. 

550. Would you call that £6,000 a year?—At two shillings, 
it would be about that. 

551. At what time of life were you when you went there?— 
That is now ten years ago. I suppose about forty. 

552. How long had you been in India previously ?—I went 
out in 1798, and passed through almost all the gradations of the 
service. I was in Delhi not above ten months. 

553. You had been two-and-twenty years in India before you 
went there?—Yes. 

The witness is directed to withdraw. 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Thursday 
next, one o’clock. 


Die Jovis , 4° Martii 1830. 


The Lord Fresident in the Chair. 


ROSS DONNELLY MANGLES, Esq. is called in, and 

examined as follows :— 


4 Mar. 1830. 554. Have you resided in India?— I have. 

H 2>7a Taw Us 555. What situation did you last hold ?—I was Deputy Secre¬ 

cy. e * tary to Government in the territorial and judicial departments. 

556. For what period did you hold that situation ?—I think 
about two years. 

557. What are the duties of the department ?—I was em¬ 
ployed chiefly in writing the general letters from the Govern¬ 
ment to the Court of Directors. 


558. What are the duties of the department of which you 
were the Secretary?—The duties of Territorial Secretary, in 
one branch, correspond in a great measure with those of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in this country; he manages the 
whole financial business of the Government, in concert with 
the Accountant-general; but the Secretary is the chief officer 
of the Government in that department; moreover lie has the 
management of the territorial revenue, and of the revenue 
derived from salt and opium, and he conducts the correspon¬ 
dence of Government with the three Boards of Revenue in the 
upper, lower, and central provinces respectively. 

559. In what relation does he stand to the Board of 
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Revenue ?«— He is merely the ministerial officer of the Govern- 4 Mar. 1830, 
mcnt; he is not a responsible officer. — 

560. Has he any power over the Board of Revenue ?—Not 
directly. 

561. If any increase of charge were proposed by any of the 
Boards of Revenue, or by any person acting under them, is 
that proposal for increase submitted to the Territorial Secre¬ 
tary before it is acquiesced in and sanctioned by Government ? 

—He is the person always addressed. The Boards of Revenue 
have the power of writing directly to the Governor-general in 
Council; but that is a mere matter of form, for such letter goes 
equally through the office of the Territorial Secretary, and is 
submitted by him to the Governor-general in Council. 

562. Does the Territorial Secretary offer his opinion upon 
the admissibility of any new charge proposed ?—He certainly 
does. 

563. Is it his duty to do so?—I should think so. He has 
no right or power to do so; but he is generally called upon to 
do so, I apprehend. 

564. Is his opinion on any new charge recorded officially?— 

The Secretaries are in the habit of giving in papers called 
memoranda. As the Governor-general or Members of Council 
lay minutes before the Council Board, so the Secretaries, when¬ 
ever they have any suggestion to make, submit what are called 
memoranda. 

565. One of the Members of the Council is nominally Presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Revenue, is he not ?—Merely nominally so. 

566. He performs no duties ?—No ; none that I am aware of. 

567. Does the other Member of Council perform any duties 
distinct from those of Member of Council?—I believe not; he 
is nominally President of the Board of Trade. 

568. Are you aware whether in former times the Members 
of Council did perform the duties of Presidents of the Boards 
over which they presided ?—I imagine that they did under Mr. 

Warren Hastings, and in the times preceding him, but not 
since that, I believe. 

569. What are the duties of the territorial and judicial de¬ 
partments as regard the judicial department?—They are quite 
distinct departments. There are two Secretaries; but from 
want, I presume, of hands, (for the number of public servants 
was at that time very inadequate to the work to be performed) 

I was appointed Deputy to both. There was a great arrear of 
general letters to the Court of Directors at that period. 

570. What are the duties of the department with regard to 
the judicial administration of the country ?—The"Judicial Secre¬ 
tary is quite independent of the Territorial; he conducts the 
correspondence of the Government with the Suddcr Dewanny 
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courts. 

571. Is the police under his direction?—Yes; at least all the 
correspondence of Government on the subject of the police is 
conducted by him. Like the Territorial Secretary, he is not 
a substantive officer, only a ministerial functionary of the Go¬ 
vernment. He writes always in the name of the Government; 
his letters always begin with words to this effect, “ I am directed 
by the Governor-general in Council to inform youand this 
holds good with regard to all other Secretaries. 

572. Will you state what the business of a Collector is in the 
lower provinces ?—The receipt of revenue ; the conduct of pub¬ 
lic sales, in the event of any defalcation on the part of any 
landed proprietor who is responsible for any portion of the 
revenue. 


573. There being a permanent settlement of the land revenue 
in those provinces, has he much to do ?—He has not much to 
do directly with the collection of the revenue ; but he has a 
great number of other duties, as the management of wards’ 
estates (minors’ estates); for the Board of Revenue is also a 
Court of Wards. 


574. Does he exercise any judicial functions?—He does, in 
what are called summary suits, arising from disputes between 
landlord and tenant, between zemindar and ryot. 

575. That is, in disputes connected with the administration 
of the revenue? —Yes; connected with the relation of landlord 
and tenant more particularly. 

576. To what extent docs he decide such suits?—The suits 
are summary suits; they are not conducted with the formality 
of regular suits; they are instituted originally in the courts of 
law, and are referred by the Judge to the Collector for decision ; 
they are of a particular description ; they arc not conducted with 
the formality of regular law-suits; there is a particular process 
laid down by the Regulations for them. 

577. Is it in the nature of a reference ?—Not exactly; it is a 
claim of the zemindar on the ryot for rent which the ryot dis¬ 
putes or denies; and it is referred to the Collector, as a sum¬ 
mary suit, under particular Regulations. 

578. Are all the instances in which he exercises judicial 
power referred to him by the court ?—Yes, as far as regards the 
summary suits referred to ; but there are also investigations 
which partake largely of judicial inquiries, which he conducts 
independently of the courts, as, for instance, where landholders 
in coparceny have petitioned to have their estates divided, and 
to become separately responsible to Government. Such divi¬ 
sions are called Butwarahs. 


579. Is the revenue collected in the hands of the Collector?— 
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It remains in the custody of a native Treasurer, who gives heavy se- 4 Mar. 1830. 
curity, and who is to a great degree independent of the Collector.- 

580. Is this security given to the Government or to the Col- Dm J^ an ^ les * 
lector?—To the Government through the Collector; but the 

Board of Revenue see that it is sufficient. 

581. Is not the Collector also responsible ?—Certainly. 

582. Has the Treasurer any salary ?—A very low, — a nominal 
salary. 

583. In what manner is he remunerated ; by taking the profit 
of the money in his hands ?— Certainly not, where he is pro¬ 
perly looked after; but I apprehend that the public service of 
the Government being the only distinction that the natives of 
India can attain to, it is entirely for the sake of being employees 
of Government that the persons in question seek for the 
situation. 

584. Is he not in many cases a banker ?—Yes he is, in some 
cases. 

585. Does he alone enter into security, or are there joint se¬ 
curities with him ?—I apprehend it differs very much ; the Board 
of Revenue always see that the security is sufficient; there is no 
fixed rule. 

586. Little has been lost by means of the native Treasurers, 
has there ?—Very little, I believe. 

587. Docs the Collector enter into any security ?—No. 

588. Have there been recently any sales of land in the lower 
provinces ?—Yes. 

589. To any extent ?—I should apprehend so; and chiefly, I 
apprehend, for these reasons: In the estates in the lower pro¬ 
vinces, as elsewhere in India, there are frequently many proprie¬ 
tors, a great many coparceners, and sales frequently occur from 
disputes among those coparceners; they cannot agree about the 
proportion each has to pay; and if the Collector does not exert 
himself to reconcile those differences, the estate will be sold for 
the balance, for the coparceners will not agree about their pro¬ 
portions. The Collector is under no official obligation to act in 
the manner supposed, but if he be a man of kindly feeling he 
will do so. Another cause is, that, on account of the great 
number of these coparceners, it is very difficult for the landed 
proprietors to sell those estates by private contract; and I be¬ 
lieve they often suffer them to fall into arrears, that the estate 
may be sold by public auction by the Collector, because a 
government sale gives the best title. It is a title that cannot be 
disputed on the ground of one or more of the co-proprietors not 
having agreed to the sale, as in private bargains. I believe that 
arrears arc often suffered to accrue because the proprietors wish 
to sell the estates. 

590. Have there not been examples of sales considered by the 
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Government to be improper?—There have; but not exactly in 
the lower provinces. 

591. In what part of the country ?—In Cawnpoor, Allahabad, 
and Gorucpoor. 

592. Were any measures taken by the Government in conse¬ 
quence ?—There were. 

593. What were they?—There is a Regulation of 1821, 
under which a special commission in the interior, and a corres¬ 
ponding special commission of appeal in Calcutta, were appointed 
to inquire into those, and redress the abuses complained of. 

594. Can you state the number of years’ purchase at which 
lands have lately been sold in the lower provinces?—It varies 
very considerably in different parts of the country; but in the 
district I had charge of I sold six estates during the year and 
nine months that I held it, and the average proceeds of sale were 
six and thirty times the whole government revenue of those 
estates. 


595. What proportion is the government rent supposed to 
bear to the profit made by the zemindar?—It varies so very 
much, that it is impossible to say. I heard that one of the per¬ 
sons who bought one of those estates of which I speak had made 
a very bad bargain : but the principal estate was sold on account 
of the wish of the proprietors to part with it; they took that 
mode of selling it. 

596. Can you state at what number of years’ purchase lands 
were sold soon after the perpetual settlement?—It varied very 
considerably. 

597. Can you state who were the purchasers in the last cases 
of sale ; what description of persons they were?—I apprehend 
they were landholders of other estates. It is a district that bor¬ 
ders on Calcutta. 

598. In the cases you mentioned in the northern states of 
Cawnpoor and Allahabad, where the improper sales took place, 
it was understood that the lands were purchased by the officers 
of the court; was not it ?—They were bought by those officers, 
or by their creatures. It was a business of most shocking fraud. 
The perpetrators had got to such extreme insolence and impu¬ 
dence in their chicanery, that I understand some of the papers 
of sale were drawn up in the name of dogs and jackalls, to make 
the matter ludicrous. 


599. Was that carried on without notice on the part of the 
Collector of the district ?—I am afraid in one or two instances 
the Collectors were concerned; I have only heard so. None of 
the persons of whom I speak are now in the service. 

600. Were they dismissed from the service, or did they 
retire ?—I do not think they were dismissed; the frauds were 
not discovered till they had retired ; it was quite in late years 
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that the business was brought to light. Mr. Fortcscue was the 
person who originally brought to light this state of things; but 
I believe that redress has been almost co^extensive with the 
evil. 
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601. The commission is in existence still?—Yes; I believe 
that it has got through Cawnpoor and Allahabad, and is now 
going to Gorucpoor. 

602. Are the zemindars in the lower provinces usually old 
hereditary zemindars, or persons who have been introduced by 
means of the sales ?—Partly one, and partly the other; some 
have lost their estates, and some have retained them. 

603. In what proportions ?—The Rajah of Burdwan has the 
whole of his estates; I think he pays £400,000 a year revenue 
to Government. 

604. Are many zemindaries of such extent as to yield very 
considerable incomes to their proprietors ? — Very great; but 
the income of the proprietor does not depend so much upon the 
size of the estate as the amount of the government revenue. 

605. In what manner do they expend their revenues ?— 
Their characters, of course, vary as much as in other countries. 
Some are parsimonious, and many of them are extravagant; 
those that are extravagant spend their incomes in nautches and 
festivals, pomp and state. 

606. Do they indulge in European luxuries and European 
mode of life?—Some few do; and I have understood (it is a 
matter of mere hearsay) that they consume a considerable 
quantity of wine and cherry-brandy. They do so secretly, of 
course. 

607. Do they consume British manufactures and furniture?— 
Yes; glass mirrors and lustres, I believe, and articles of a 
similar description. 

608. Do they take European jewellery ?—No ; I believe that 
their jewellery is of their own manufacture. I have heard that 
the cellar of the Rajah of Burdwan was found with several pipes 
of Madeira in it. 

609. Do they appear to be acquiring a greater taste for Euro¬ 
pean luxuries ?—Certainly. 

610. They have greater means of indulging that taste than 
formerly, have they not ?—Yes ; I apprehend that the incomes 
of the proprietors in the lower provinces, taken on the average, 
are equal to the Government revenue. 

611. Those incomes have been greatly increased since the 
perpetual settlement?—Yes; I believe that all agricultural pro¬ 
duce has risen very considerably, and the extension of cultiva¬ 
tion is very great. 
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612. Is the condition of the ryot equally improved?—I think 
that it is improved, but not equally. 

613. To what extent has the ryot become the purchaser of 
British manufactures ?—Hardly at all, I should say. 

614. To no greater extent than thirty years ago, do you 
mean ?—He consumes more, certainly, than at that period. I 
suppose that there is a good deal of cotton-twist used by the 
native weavers in making up the cotton cloth which the natives 
wear, but that has only come into use within three or four 
years. 

615. Are they generally clothed in British cottons?—No; 
the British cottons are not used ; they do not wear so well, I 
understand, as their own manufacture : but I have heard that 
the best cloths are those made in India by the hand from the 
English twist. 

616. Who are, in India, the great purchasers of British cot¬ 
tons ?—I should think the higher classes ; but I have not made 
these subjects much a matter of inquiry, not having been em¬ 
ployed in any branch of the service directly connected with 
them. 


617. Arc there natives of considerable wealth in Calcutta ?— 
There are natives of very great wealth. 

618. In what situations are they ?—They arc generally the 
large landed proprietors; almost every rich native in Calcutta 
is a landed proprietor. 

619. Have they also great capital ?—They have. 

620. Are they engaged extensively in the country trade ?—- 
Many of them. 

621. Do they live in the European style ?—As far as car¬ 
riages and equipage of that nature ; and in native houses into 
which I have gone, I have observed mirrors, chandeliers, and 
lustres, &c. 

622. What is the state of their education ?—They arc gene¬ 
rally very good English scholars as far as matters of business 
and writing go; but I do not apprehend that they read much 
English. They write very well. 

623. Some of them have made very considerable progress in 
literature, have they not?—Some few of them have made very 
considerable attainments. 

624. Do they live much in English society?—Their pre¬ 
judices prevent their eating with us, though not from being 
present while Europeans are eating, for I have seen men of 
high rank standing by on such occasions. The higher Mahome- 
dans will eat with Englishmen; but not so the Hindoos, nor the 
lower class of Mohamedans, who arc Hindoos in point of pre¬ 
judice and feeling. 
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625. Are those rich persons, the zemindars and rich men 4 Mar. 1830. 
of Calcutta, usually Hindoos?—Yes, they are chiefly Hindoos. 

There are some few Arab merchants, and some few Indian Mo- C8 ’ 

hamedan merchants. The Hindoos are of more saving habits 
than the Mohainedans, who are much more debauched. 

626. Do you apprehend, from the state of society in the lower 
provinces, that it would be possible to raise any more revenue 
by means of indirect taxation?—The wealth is in existence; 
but I cannot speak, on the spur of the moment, of any means 
by which it could be got at by indirect taxation, their wants are 
so few. 

627. What is the nature of the saycr duties?—They were 
originally, I believe, duties on ghauts or landing-places, and on 
markets ; but I think they are almost entirely abolished. 

628. Are there still other duties under the name of sayer 
duties?—Perhaps abkarry, or the taxes on spirituous liquors 
and opium, are included under that, head, but I thought not. 

629. What is the nature of the abkarry duties ?—They are 
taxes on spirits and opium, and ganga, and other intoxicating 
drugs. 

630. In what manner arc they collected ?—I never had 
charge of any collections of the nature in question, and cannot 
speak to it. 

631. With the exception of those duties, of the revenue of 
salt and opium, of the transit duties, and the duties of sea custom, 
there are no other modes of collecting revenue, except on the 
land ?—I think there are no other but the pilgrim taxes at Jug¬ 
gernaut and Gy ah. 

632. Do the zemindars make advances to the ryot for culti¬ 
vation ?—Yes, they may, and in some instances doubtless they 
do. 

633. There has been some increase, has there not, of the 
land revenue in the lower provinces since the settlement?—Yes, 
but very small, I should think; and in some instances it has 
probably decreased. 

634. In what manner has the increase arisen where it has 
been ?—From the cultivation of wastes not supposed to be in¬ 
cluded in the perpetual settlement. 

635. There are some jagliires which have fallen in lately, are 
there not?—Yes, doubtless some jaghires have lapsed. 

636. Can you look forward to any considerable improvement 
from the Sunderbuns, or the cultivation of land supposed not to 
be)includcd in the original settlement ?—In all those districts that 
border on the Sunderbun forest I apprehend that there may be 
very considerable improvement in the course of time ; the forest 
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Esq, ° * 637. When land has been brought into cultivation, supposed 

not to be included in the original settlement, in what manner 
has the revenue been assessed of late years ?—There has been 
great difficulty in getting any revenue. The native landholders 
cling very closely to the terms of the perpetual settlement, and 
insist upon that engagement as including the land recently 
cultivated. They very naturally resist any attempt on the part 
of Government to increase the revenue, and assert that the 
lands which the Government claim a right to assess were in¬ 
cluded in their several estates at the time of the perpetual 
settlement. 

638. Has the Government insisted on its rights?—It has 
litigated them. Whenever it has succeeded it has been by the 
consent of the parties, or by litigation in the courts, not by any 
arbitrary proceedings. 

639. In what manner has it dealt with those lands for the 
purpose of assessing the revenue when it has gained them ?—It 
always understood that the zemindar is entitled to have the 
settlement made with him. 

640. Has a settlement been made with the zemindar in all 
cases?—In one case, to my knowledge, under very peculiar 
circumstances, it was made with the ryots. 

641. Can you state the circumstances ?—Yes; I formed that 
settlement myself. 

642. What were the number of ryots with whom the settle¬ 
ment was made ?—I think between two and three hundred. 

643. What amount, on the average, did each person pay ?— 
It is impossible to form an average; it varied, I think, from 
two hundred rupees a year to half a rupee a year. 

644. What time were you occupied in making that settlement? 
—I think about five or six weeks. 

645. Supposing the proprietor of that land which was assessed 
at half a rupee should die, and his property be divided, as by 
law it would be, among five or six children, to whom would the 
Government look for the revenue ?—To the person or persons 
in possession, whoever they might be. 

646. Would not a settlement be required to ascertain what 
proportion of that sum should be paid by each individual ?—I 
think the Collector would get it as he best could: he would get 
it from somebody; from the person in possession. 

647. Can you state at what price salt is retailed to the people 
of Bengal ?—It varies so very extensively, I cannot state it with 
any precision. 

648. The market price varies from time to time ?—Yes; I 
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have seen the average prices in print, or in the public records; 
they were stated very precisely, but I cannot detail them. 

649. To what purposes do the natives apply salt ? -1 have 
heard that in some parts of the country they give it to cattle; 
otherwise I believe it is used entirely for human food. 

650. Do they make great use of it ?—Yes; their diet is vege¬ 
table, therefore I believe that it is peculiarly necessary. 

651. Arc they enabled at the present price of salt to obtain 
possession of so much as they want for culinary purposes ?—I 
think if the price was lower they would use more; but I have 
never heard complaints that they had not enough; no native 
ever told me he had not enough salt. 

652. Can you state the condition of the salt manufacturers ? 
—It is about upon a footing with that of other persons of the 
same class in the community. 

653. It is not inferior ?—I think not. 

654. Do they select that manufacture by preference ?—Un¬ 
doubtedly ; there is no compulsion whatever. 

655. In what manner is the population of great towns com¬ 
posed ; of what description of persons ?—I should think that the 
population of the large towns is more Mohamedan than the ge¬ 
neral average of the country. 

656. What is the condition of the population; are there 
many persons of considerable w r ealth, or are they generally 
poor ?—There are many persons of considerable wealth. Many 
of the large landed proprietors do not live upon their estates, 
but live in the towns. 


4 Mar. 1830. 
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657. Are they in the habit of living a part of the year on 
their estates, and part in town ?—They generally live a part of 
the time on one, and part on the other; but 1 am not aware 
that there is any season at which they would go from one to the 
other. 


658. Have they large houses on their estates ?—Yes. 

659. Have they establishments there?—Yes; but I should 
apprehend that they transfer their establishments from the town 
to the country, and back again. They are fond of large bodies 
not of retainers and fellows running after them. 

660. Is the quantity of salt produced each year pretty f much 
the same, or does it vary ?—Pretty much the same; but 1 be¬ 
lieve that it has been growing larger and larger with the popu¬ 
lation. 

661. What occasions the great variations in the price ?—I am 
not aware that there is any very great variation. 

662. Are natives employed in the higher situations of the re¬ 
venue service to any considerable extent ?—The tehsildars in 
the upper provinces are the highest revenue officers who are 
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Esq. 663. What is the highest amount of salary any native receives 

in the revenue service?—I cannot answer that; the records will 
show that. 

664*. What was the highest salary of any native writer in the 
territorial department ?—There was one very clever man indeed, 
who, I think, got thirty or forty pounds a month. 

665. What was his situation ?—I think he had the manage¬ 
ment of the salt division of the duties of the office. 

666. Where they have been in the receipt of suitable salaries, 
have they proved trustwoithy, and equal to the duties imposed 
upon them ?—They arc certainly equal, in point of ability, to 
any duties. 

667. Have they proved trustworthy, as far as your observa¬ 
tion goes?—They require very great and constant vigilance and 
superintendence; I do not think that a native is to be trusted 
without that. 

668. Will you state whether those persons are Mahomedans 
or Hindoos ?—They are generally Hindoos. The person to 
whom I alluded was a Hindoo. 

669. To what extent is the half-caste population employed in 
the several departments of Government ?—They are employed 
as clerks and copyists to a very considerable extent. 

670. What is the highest situation held in any department 
of Government by a half-caste ?—The Registrar in the terri¬ 
torial department, a Mr. Francis, a very superior man, was a 
half-caste. 

671. What may have been the amount of his salary?--1 think 
lie had from five hundred to seven hundred rupees a month— 
from fifty to seventy pounds a month. 

672. What situations do half-castes hold in the police ?— 
Only as clerks; not actually as officers of police; as clerks to 
magistrates. 

673. Are they not employed in the military police ?—Not 
in the interior, that I am aware of; I never knew a half-caste so 
employed. 

674. Are there any mercantile houses at Calcutta possessed 
by half-castes of very considerable property ?—I think the bouse 
of Baretto and Co. were half-caste, but that house is closed. 
Mr. Kyd, a very large shipbuilder, is a half-caste, as are some 
members, I believe, of the house of Brightman. 

675. Have you any idea of the value of their property ?—No. 

676. Arc they engaged to any considerable extent in the 
country trade ?—I am not aware ; I never made any inquiries 
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as to the different directions in which they employed their 
capital. 

677. Is there any regulation which excludes them from the 
military and civil service of the Company ?—I believe there is, 
when they arc the sons of native mothers. 

678. The Regulation does not apply to half-castes the sons of 
mothers not natives of India, does it ?—I should think not. 

679. It does not refer to the sons of Caffres?—I believe not. 

680. Do half-castes serve in the Indian army as privates? 

681. Have they never served as drummers and musicians?— 
Yes, I believe they do. 

682. Hut not as non-commissioned officers ?—No, nor as pri¬ 
vates ; there are only two classes of soldiers, to the best of my 
knowledge, the European soldiery and the native. 

68:1. They are employed only as clerks in the civil service, 
with the exception of one, who is Registrar ?—Just so. 

684. Are they employed in the marine service ?—I cannot say. 

685. Is there no Regulation applying to the second genera¬ 
tion of half-castes ?—No, I believe not. I have known many in 
both services who had a greater or less degree of native blood. 
Colonel Skinner, who commands a native corps, a very distin¬ 
guished officer, is a half-caste. I have heard him say that his 
mother was a Hindoo. She was of the Rajpoot caste, which is 
the military caste, the second in the scale. He is a C. B. 

686. Do the majority of half-castes reside at Calcutta ?— 
Certainly they do. 

687. Can you give any estimate of the number of half-castes 
residing at Calcutta?—No, I cannot. 

688. During the time that you had an opportunity of observa¬ 
tion, do you consider the number of half-castes to have materially 
increased ?—No, I do not think that they have. If a half-caste 
marry a native woman, the children are merged in the native 
population; if he many an European woman, they lose the op¬ 
probrium of being half-caste. 

689. Is there no increase in consequence of the number em¬ 
ployed by the Company ?—No; the European servants of the 
Company marry English women more generally than at an earlier 
period. 

690. How do those half-caste persons employ themselves gene¬ 
rally who are not in the service of the Company ?— 1 hey are 
almost universally servants of the Company as clerks. The more 
intelligent members of the body have reproached their brethren 
as being a race of clerks and copyists; they have, with very few 
exceptions, confined themselves to that employment. 
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with regard to the purchase of land, also apply to the half-caste? 
’jr s " ,lsleS ’ —No 5 they are natives in the eye of the law. 

692. Colonel Skinner is a man of large property, is he not? 
— Yes; he has a jaghire of land, I think, which was given to 
him at the end of Lord Lake’s war. He is a man of great in¬ 
fluence among the native population ; he could raise, 1 should 
think, 10,000 men at any time. 

69:1. Arc not those half-castes who have engaged in agricul¬ 
tural pursuits more intelligent and improving in general than the 
other class of natives?—They have more advantages : I do not 
think they are naturally more intelligent; they have often 
better education. 

694. Have they, in point of fact, effected a greater improve¬ 
ment in land which has become their property, or been culti¬ 
vated by them ?—Yes, I should say they have. There is a son 
of Colonel Gardner’s, who is a half-caste, who I heard had 
greatly improved his estate. Colonel Gardner also commanded 
a corps of irregular horse. 

695. Are the half-castes allowed to enter into the service of 
native princes with whom we have treaties ?—Yes, I believe so; 
there is no provision to prevent them. 

696. They are not considered in that light as Europeans ? 
— No. 

697. When you speak of the half-castes who have improved 
their estates more than the natives, they are persons who pos¬ 
sessed greater information ?—Yes; the instance I have given is 
the only one that I can call to mind. I understand some have 
made improvements. 

698. They have establishments affording them considerable 
means of improvement and information in Calcutta, have they 
not ?—Yes, they have. The very low'est class of this descrip¬ 
tion arc the descendants of the Portuguese. 

699. Are the half-castes Christians?—Yes, I believe so, 
almost universally. 

700. Do you know any instance of any half-castes not Chris¬ 
tians ?—I have heard of some who arc said not to be Christians. 

701. They do not commonly intermarry with the natives, do 
they ?—I cannot say whether they marry them ; they frequently 
live with them, I believe. 

702. When they intermarry amongst themselves, of what 
description is the second or third race ; is it improved; is it 
more of the European or the native character ?—I do not remem¬ 
ber any instances; I have not been long enough, in India to 
have traced such descents. 

703. Half-castes who have good characters, and are wealthy 
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and well educated, bear the same consideration in society as 4 Mar. 1830. 
British-born subjects, do they not?—Persons of high feeling ““ 
among the civil or military servants would be apt to treat them * im £ s “ nS * 9 
with rather more consideration ; and, on the other hand, persons 
of vulgar minds would be apt to treat them disrespectfully. 

704. Is it the effect of this sort of distinction to create a cool¬ 


ness and separation between the two classes?—I have known 
many half-castes who seemed to feel themselves on a perfect 
equality. I think Colonel Skinner and Mr. Kyd the ship¬ 
builder do. 


705. Have the institutions for educating the half-castes in 
Calcutta received any support or countenance from the Govern¬ 
ment?—I believe they have from the local government, under 
the sanction, I suppose, of the Company; but I am sure they 
have from the servants and officers of the Company. 

706. Are they generally treated as a degraded class?—It 
cannot be concealed that they are not generally on a par with 
Europeans either in mind or body ; they are not considered, as 
a class, to stand on a level with Europeans; but there are very 
many exceptions to this rule. 

707. Then the marks of attention and kindness that are shewn 
them from the higher class are deviations from the general 
usage, are they not?—No; I would say, not from the general 
usage of the educated part of the community. 

708. They are treated with kindness by a small number of 
persons comparatively, are they not ?—I should not wish that 
to be recorded as my answer, for there are a great many who 
would them with as much kindness and attention as Europeans. 
Those who have high feelings treat them w ith careful and deli¬ 
cate kindness ; and those who have vulgar minds must be ex¬ 
pected to treat them in a contrary manner. 

709. Is the evidence of half-castes taken as readily as that of 
an European ?—Undoubtedly. 

710. Is as much confidence placed in it as in that of an Euro¬ 
pean ? — Certainly; or ter is paribus in other respects. 

711. In the interior of the country, are they considered as 
Europeans or as native subjects ?—They are natives in the eye 
of the law'; they are subject to the Regulations as natives, as 
much so as any Mahometan or Hindoo. 

712. They are subject to the law which affects their mothers ? 
—Yes. 


713. How are they considered by the natives generally?— 
All the feeling which the natives have against us they have also 
against the half-castes, whilst they probably have not the same 
respect for them as they entertain for us. They are Christians, 
and they eat with any body ; and these are the two great 
offences in the eyes of the natives. 
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jccts, while they profess the Christian religion ?—They are 
^'jr Sf an ° C5> subject to the Mohamedan law, and that is a difficulty, doubt¬ 
less. 

715. Can you state in what manner and by whom the police 
is appointed ?—By the magistrates, subject, I believe, in all 
the higher offices, to the confirmation of the court of circuit. 

716. A policeman is displaceable by the magistrates?—I 
believe he is. I never was a magistrate myself. 

717. The police of the district is under the superintendence 
of the magistrate at the head of that district ?—Yes. 

718. In what manner is it organized ?—In separate tannahs 
or divisions. The pergunnah is a revenue division; the tannah 
is a police division. But I cannot speak with so much confi¬ 
dence upon this head, as I never was actually a magistrate, nor 
had charge of the police of a district; I was merely Deputy 
Secretary to Government in the department. 

719. Is the police of one tannah confined to that tannah?— 
I believe that it generally is so. 

720. What is the extent of a tannah usually?—I believe that 
it varies very greatly, and I cannot speak with any accuracy. 
I believe that the tannah jurisdiction often tallies with the 
revenue division, the pergunnah. 

721. In what manner is the police horse officered?—By 
natives entirely. 

722. Do the officers bear a large proportion in number to the 
whole number of the police ?—No, I should think not; cer¬ 
tainly not, I should say. 

723. What is the salary of a policeman?—I cannot say. 

724. Can you state that of an officer ?—No ; the records will 
give that exactly. I do not bear it in mind ; but I do think it 
is not an adequate salary, according to the best of my informa¬ 
tion; and I believe that this insufficient pay often leads to great 
abuses. 

725. Is the police efficient for the prevention of crimes?—I 
believe it to be so. 

72G. Is it improved?—Greatly, certainly. 

727. Arc there still robberies to any considerable extent on 
the navigable rivers ?—Not at all to the extent they were for¬ 
merly. 

728. Is there a river police ?—There is, I think, near Cal¬ 
cutta, and near Dacca, and in other parts, but not very gene¬ 
rally. The improvement in the police can be proved beyond 
all doubt from the great diminution in the number of crimes. 

729. Is that the case in the provinces where decoity pre¬ 
vailed ?— Very greatly. 
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730. Can you state in what proportion the number of crimes 
has diminished ?—I think in the lower provinces the average of 
decoities of late years is about as one and a fraction to seven, 
as compared with the state of things twenty-five or thirty years 
ago. 

731. When a person is arrested, where is he taken in the 
first instance ?—To the tannahdar. 

732. To what extent is justice administered in criminal cases 
by natives; what punishment are they allowed to inflict ?—I 
think scarcely any; but I cannot speak confidently as to details, 
as I never was a magistrate. In the district of Kishnagur, for¬ 
merly most notorious for decoities, that crime has decreased 
from an average in former years of two hundred and fifty or 
three hundred to eighteen or twenty. 

733. What is the jurisdiction of the sudder aumeens ?—It is 
entirely civil, I believe. 

734. To what amount are they entitled to decide suits ?—The 
Regulations specify the precise sum; I cannot state it ; but it 
lias been increased of late years. 

735. Can you state the amount of their salaries ?—They are 
very often the native Hindoo or Mohamedan officers of the 
court, and it varies with that circumstance: if they are so situated, 
the highest paid gets about twenty pounds a month ; if he is a 
native officer of a court, he gets that sum altogether. Some¬ 
times they are expounders of Hindoo or Mohamedan law, in 
addition to being sudder aumeens. 

736. Did the sudder aumeens in general administer justice 
satisfactorily ?—I believe so, when they were well superintended : 
all native agency depends entirely upon that; and speaking en¬ 
tirely upon personal knowledge, 1 never knew a native who 
could otherwise be trusted. 

737. Is that owing to the smallness of their emoluments ?— 
Partly, no doubt; but chiefly the general depravation of society. 

738. If they were well paid, do you think they would be 
trustworthy?—More trustworthy, certainly. The experiment 
has never been tried, but it ought to be tried. 

739. Can you state the jurisdiction of the moonsiffs ?—I 
believe there is a moonsiff attached to every tannah station, who 
decides petty civil cases within the district of the tannah. I 
think there are as many moonsiffs in a district as there are 
tannahs. q 

740. Are any causes decided by punchayet in the lower pro¬ 
vinces?—No; unless the Judge thinks proper to summon a 
punchayet. 

741. It is not the custom in the lower provinces to have 
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recourse to that?—No; nor I believe, for many years, the 
custom of any part of the Bengal presidency. 

742. If a European committed any offence, would the police 
be empowered to seize him without a special order?—I believe 
that all Magistrates are justices of the peace. 

743. Would the native police be empowered to seize a Euro¬ 
pean in the commission of an offence, without special authority 
from a Magistrate?—They probably would do it. I do not 
know how the Regulations run in that respect. If they were in 
sufficient numbers they would do it; but they are greatly afraid 
of a European. They would not do it unless they were in over¬ 
powering numbers. 


744. Did any complaint reach the Board, while you were 
Secretary, of the conduct of the native police; any oppressions 
on natives committed by them ?—I do not recollect any parti¬ 
cular instances; but I have said that I consider the officers of the 
native police to be inadequately paid, and I believe that they 
exercise considerable oppression at times. 

745. Does the Magistrate in general exercise a vigilant super¬ 
vision over them ?—It varies of course ; but the circumstances 
of the country and the immense size of the jurisdictions con¬ 
sidered, I do not think that the police in India can be held to be 
inferior to that existing in any part of the world. 

746. Is the attention of the Secretary in the Judicial Depart¬ 
ment directed to the state of the police ?—Undoubtedly. 

747. To what provinces has the permanent settlement been 
extended ?—Bengal Proper and Bahar. 

748. Is there any record kept of the sales which have taken 
place under the Regulations ? —Undoubtedly they have been 
kept. I believe there is a record of every year. A general 
record might be made up from them. 

749. Do you know from those records what is the proportion 
of property which has come to sale under the Regulations of 
that settlement, since it has been established? —No; but very 
great, I should think. 


750. Three-fourths?—Perhaps it is equal to that. I can 
explain, however, why the generality of those sales took place 
at an early pciiod of the permanent settlement, if it is wished. 

751. They have been sold for balances, have they not?— 
Certainly : but the zemindars were men quite unfit for the place 
into which they were put; they were not men of business nor 
men of agricultural knowledge in any respect. I (%not believe 
it was the severity of the assessment that generally occasioned 
the sales in question. 

752. You state that a great improvement had taken place in 
the police; under what system is the police now managed?— 
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There is a Magistiate of every district; the districts are of a 4 Mar - 
very large size ; the average population of a district is 2,000,000. R D~M«n"les 

753. How has the particular crime of decoity been got rid of? !£*/• 

—It was at the highest pitch in 1808, and it was then that the 

class of men called goyendahs was employed to give information 
of the habits and haunts of the decoits. Mr. Elliott and Mr. 

Blaquiere were the persons most actively employed in putting 
down the crime ; they arrested every person who was suspected 
of being a decoit; and I think in the year 1812 there were 1,200 
men confined in the gaol of Kishnagur or Nuddea till they 
should give security for their good behaviour. In 1808 there 
were 350 or more decoities in Kishnagur alone. 

754. Describe the nature of their offence?—It is a crime of 
the most dreadful atrocity : it is a crime committed in gangs ; 
ten, twenty, fifty, or a hundred, or even two hundred together, 
attack and plunder a village, generally at night. In 1808, Mr. 

Elliott and Mr. Blaquiere were deputed to the district, with 
subordinate European officers, and they arrested and confined 
the suspected persons. In the years 1812, 1813, and 1814, 
they had brought down the crime to three, four, or six in a 
year; and during one year I think there was no decoity com¬ 
mitted. After this period the crime rather got up again, till 
it reached an average of eight or ten in a year. In the year 
1818 the Government found it so great an evil keeping all 
those persons in confinement, (not that 1 believe they were un¬ 
justly confined; they were all decoits,) that there was a com¬ 
mission appointed to go round to the gaols of the different dis¬ 
tricts, and to relieve such persons as could be set at liberty 
with any regard to the peace of the district. In the year 
1818, accordingly, a great number were released, and the con¬ 
sequence was an immediate increase of the number of decoits, 
but not at all to the former extent; the average rose from ten 
to about twenty or twenty-three per annum. The prisoners 
were released gradually, I believe. Since that period the whole 
of those persons have been released; none, I think, are now in 
confinement; and, under those circumstances, the crime has 
been again reduced to its former level of eight or ten per 
annum. 

755. Do you know whether they continue the system of goy- 
endas? —Not to any thing like the extent they did formerly. 

The Magistrates, doubtless, receive private information, as they 
are bound to do; but there arc no professional goyendas. 

750. Was that laid aside in consequence of the practice which 
then prevailed amongst those persons of extorting money, and 
laying informations against innocent persons?—1 believe so. 

757. Did the decoits ever attack an European ?—Yes. I 
think, for instance, that the paymaster to one of the King’s 
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4Mar. 1830. regiments was murdered a year or two ago; since I left 
- India. 

Es™* 1 ** 758. Have you reason to believe that they are reviving of late ? 

—No. I have seen something stated of late in print, upon the 
increase of the crime in or after 1818; the author in question 
not being aware that all the suspected persons had been released 
from confinement in that year. 

759. Do you recollect whether an order went out at one 
time, that if any farther estates were forfeited for the balances, 
they should not be let to zemindars, but let upon a ryotwar set¬ 
tlement ?—I believe that there was such an order. 


760. Do you know whether that has been done to any con¬ 
siderable extent?—No, I believe not; principally, I believe, 
from w r ant of hands to carry it into effect. Your Lordships can 
have no conception of the labour of forming a ryotwar settle¬ 
ment, of the time it takes, or the number of hands necessary 
to carry on such operations generally. 

761. Are many of the zemindaries very small?—Some arc 
very small; some, I believe, do not pay more than eight or ten 
rupees a year to Government; but probably they were parts of 
a large zemindary that had been divided at some former period. 

762. Is there not some process under the Hindoo law by 
which a Magistrate may summon something in the nature of a 
jury to settle private disputes among the natives?—No. The 
Judge is enjoined, I believe, by our Regulations, to endeavour 
in all possible cases to persuade the parties to settle their dis¬ 
putes by arbitration, but the natives have no confidence in 
any thing but the decision of an European officer. The pun- 
chayet is almost unknown under the Bengal Presidency, and 
the natives on our side of India have no confidence in the judi¬ 
cial integrity of their brethren. 

763. You stated, in the early part of your evidence, that you 
have been engaged in effecting a ryotwar settlement; what was 
the cause that led to that ryotwar settlement being effected ?— 
The estate of the zemindar bordered on the Sundcrbun forest, 
and Government sued him to recover its revenue upon the land 
which had been brought into cultivation from the waste since 
the period of the perpetual settlement. The Revenue Au¬ 
thorities gave a decision in favour of Government. An appeal 
lies from the Revenue Authorities in such cases to the regular 
courts of justice, but then the person in possession is obliged to 
give security for the regular payment of the revenue from the 
date of the decision of the Revenue Authorities, in case that 
court of justice shall confirm the decision of the Revenue Autho¬ 
rities in favour of Government. The zemindar in question de¬ 
clined to give such security, and the estate was consequently 
attached. This was the estate (Kishenrampore) >vhich has been 
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often mentioned in the letters of the Court of Directors, in 
consequence of the complaints of the ryots of the excessive 
tyranny and extortion of the zemindar; and I, being then com¬ 
missioner in the Sunderbuns, found that those complaints in 
some instances were not overstated. I represented these cir¬ 
cumstances to Government, and submitted my opinion that a 
ryotwar settlement should be formed, and I was ordered so to 
form it. 

764. Are you aware whether there was a sensible variation 
in the condition of the ryots subsequently to the formation of 
that settlement, as compared with their state under the zemin¬ 
dar?—No doubt. I formed a light settlement purposely. Hived 
six weeks or more upon the estate with the ryots, and have 
never been there since ; but if I might judge from their joy at 
the time, they were more than delighted. 

765. Have you had any opportunity of knowing since whether 
the rent fixed under your settlement was collected with as much 
regularity and facility under the ryot settlement as it had been 
previously under the zemindary ?—Certainly. The zemindar 
had paid a peppercorn rent, for nine-tenths of the estate were 
not in cultivation at the time of the permanent settlement, and 
consequently only one-tenth was assessed. He had no difficulty 
in paying the peppercorn rent; but when I formed the settle¬ 
ment in question, fifty times more was realized from the estate 
than the zemindar had paid. 

766. Was the rent from the ryots collected with as much 
facility as those of other estates let to zemindars at nearly their 
full value ?—There was this difference of expense, that there 
was an officer, called a sezawal, appointed to collect the revenue 
from the several ryots. There was the difference of the expense 
of management, as the sezawal’s salary, &c. 

767. Subject to that deduction, there was a great benefit ?— 
Certainly. 

768. Do you consider the land in the Sunderbun as particu¬ 
larly valuable ?—It is rather salt; it is very low and flat, and 
subject to inundation, but when it is reclaimed it is very good. 
It will only grow rice-crops. 

769. Do you know whether any salt is now imported into 
Bengal from Madras ?—A great deal annually. 

770. Is there any particular return-cargo usually sent in 
exchange?*—I am not aware of any. They send salt from 
Madras annually to a very considerable extent. 

771. Do you consider the salt that comes from Madras as 
superior in quality?—No; I think it sells generally from eighty 
to one hundred rupees per hundred maunds cheaper. 

772. Do you conceive that if the salt manufactured in the 
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Sunderbuns could be greatly increased in quantity, it would 
exclude the Madras salt?—Yes. I recollect representing to 
Mr. McKenzie, the Territorial Secretary, that I thought the 
quantity of salt made in the Sunderbuns could be greatly 
increased; and he stated that it was a great object to have the 
salt from Madras, because it not only employed the country 
shipping, but enabled the persons making it to pay their revenue 
under the Madras presidency. But your Lordships must not 
suppose that salt is only manufactured in the Sunderbuns; 
there is a great deal made in Cuttack, a great deal at a place 
called Hidgelee, on the right bank of the Hooghly, and a great 
deal at Chittagong. 

773. Do you know whether the quality of the Bengal salt 
has been improved considerably of late years ?—I believe it has, 
but I do not speak from certain knowledge. 

774. Do you know how the sales of salt are regulated ?—By 
public competition: it is sold in large quantities by public sale ; 
but I apprehend, from the prices which the salt reaches, that 
the supply is not sufficient. 

775. Is it not sold in quantities so large as to confine the pur¬ 
chases to a very small number of natives ?—I should think so. 

776. By whom it is sold again to the people at large?—Yes ; 
that is a great evil, undoubtedly. 

777. Is that the cause of the high price, there being a mono¬ 
poly in that way ?—No; I consider an under-supply to be the 
chief cause ; that referred to is partly the cause, no doubt. 

778. Have you any idea of what is the rate of profit those 
large purchasers made ?—No; it varies. On one occasion I 
know that the Government was obliged to let off purchasers to 
an enormous extent, who w r ere almost ruined by giving more 
than they could afterwards realize. Sometimes they gain a 
good deal, sometimes they gain little, and sometimes, I believe, 
they lose. 

779. Very few instances have occurred where the ryots' set¬ 
tlements have been established, where the zemindar's estate has 
been brought to sale in consequence, and failed to pay, although 
orders have been issued by the Court of Directors that in such 
cases that should take place ?—Very few; and I explained the 
cause, which is, I believe, the want of hands and leisure for such 
arrangements. The pressure of business is so intense in India, 
that to get through the current business is almost as much as 
any man is equal to. 

780. It has been only in the case of small zemindaries ?— 
Just so. 

The witness is directed to withdraw. 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned till To-morrow, 
one o’clock. ’ 
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Die Veneris, 5° Martii 1830. 


The Lord President in the Chair. 


HUGH GEORGE CHRISTIAN, Esq. is called in, and 

examined as follows :— 

781. Have you resided in India?—I have. 

782. In what situation?—Chiefly as collector of land revenue 
in the upper provinces. 

783. Were you a member of the special commission which 
was sent into the upper provinces?—Yes; a special commission 
appointed under Regulation of 1821, of which I was senior 
member. 

784. What was the object of that commission ?—To restore 
lands to persons who had been deprived of them by illegal and 
unjust public sales, or who had lost them by private transfers 
effected by undue influence ; and to correct the errors or omis¬ 
sions of the proceedings of the Collectors at the formation of 
the different settlements, in regard to the recognition of pro¬ 
prietary rights, and to inquire into the tenures, interests, and 
privileges of the agricultural community. The jurisdiction of 
the commission was confined to the districts of Cawnpoor, Alla¬ 
habad, and Gorruckpoor. 

785. Had no such inquiry into the rights of the agricultural 
population taken place before the settlement was made ?—Par¬ 
tial inquiries ; but the rights of the agricultural community are 
involved in considerable confusion in India, owing to a want of 
a proper definition. 

786. What was the nature of that settlement under which 
those improper sales had taken place ?—The sales generally 
had taken place, I think, for balances accruing during the 
first and second triennial settlements of the land revenue ; as 
far as I can now recollect, the jurisdiction of the commission 
extended only to the year 1817, Fussilee era; the correspond¬ 
ing period will be found in the Regulations of government. I 
do not recollect the year ; that is, the English year. 

787. Had those sales to which you have referred taken place 
to any considerable extent?—To a very considerable extent. 

788. Were you enabled to give redress ?—Effectual redress, 
so far as the proceedings had been conducted when I left the 
commission. 

789. In most, or in all cases ?—In most cases. 

790. To what cause did you attribute the injbry that had 
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5 Mar. 1830. been done?—To the malversation of the native revenue officers 
• chiefly, and to the supineness of the European functionaries, if 
2 not to their misconduct. 

791. Had you power to inquire into the misconduct of the 
Collectors, the European officers ?—No. 

792. Was any inquiry made into their conduct ?—Not that I 
am aware of. 

793. Did you represent their misconduct to the government? 
No ; we were a judicial tribunal. 

794. Was there any kind of inquiry instituted for the pur¬ 
pose of examining into their conduct?—No cases directly 
affecting them came forward, that is, as far as I can recollect 
at this distance of time ; it was only incidentally that we could 
form an opinion of their misconduct. 

795. Was not their conduct incidentally stated to govern¬ 
ment in the course of the reports of your proceedings ?—1 cannot 
exactly recollect; but the reports are on record. 

796. Are you aware whether the persons whom you had 
reason to suspect of corruption or supineness are still in the 
Company’s service ?—I believe not. 

797. Do you know whether they have retired from the ser¬ 
vice ?—I believe one was drowned; I do not know as to the 
others ; that is, I cannot precisely state what has become of 
them. 

798. How long have you been in the upper provinces ?— 
About nineteen years. I was about four years and a half on 
the special commission ; and the greater part of the time I was 
Collector of Land Revenue. 

799. Did the condition of some provinces appear to improve 
from that period ?—Certainly. 

800. Were they in a very unsettled state when you first went 
there ?—Yes, I think they were ; the people were turbulent 
and refractory in parts. 

801. In what manner was the revenue settled ?—The revenue 
was settled generally upon conjectural estimates, at least as far 
as I can speak to my own knowledge. When I formed settle¬ 
ments, I formed them on conjectural estimates given me by the 
native revenue officers, and the village accountants were re¬ 
quired to submit their accounts; but in most cases their accounts 
were fabrications. 

802. You had knowledge of the productive power of the 
land, enabling you to form a judgment, probably, as to the 
extent of the revenue which might be derived from it ?—I must 
confess I had not much knowledge of the produce of the land. 

803. Had you any persons to advise with, who were 
acquainted with the subject?—The native revenue officers, or 
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the native collectors, and the officers of account; and by look- 5 Mat. 1830. 
ing, in some instances, to what the native governments derived Tr nTT*- ,• « 
from the villages, and considering as many accounts as I could £ tqm 
get hold of that appeared entitled to attention, I endeavoured 
to make as equitable an assessment as I could; but, as I men¬ 
tioned, it was but a conjectural one. 

804. With what persons did you form that settlement ?— 

Chiefly with the zemindars or land-owners. 

805. Did you fix a certain rent on each village, and then 
compound with the zemindar for the payment of this ?—Not 
always upon each village. There were large estates comprising 
many villages, and the revenue was, in some instances, fixed 
on each village ; in other instances it was fixed, in the aggre¬ 
gate, on the whole. 

806. Was the revenue generally regularly paid ?—It varied 
in different districts. 

807. For what period did you make the settlement?—I can 
hardly recollect, it was so many years ago ; but I think the last 
settlement I made was for five years ; the quinquennial settle¬ 
ment. 

808. Have you found that the same persons were disposed to 
contract afresh at the end of the lease?—Yes, if the terms were 
moderate. 

809. Was there a frequent change of contractors?—Yes; 
because it was the wish of Government, or rather of the Board 
of Commissioners, that all the land-owners should be pre¬ 
ferred to the farmers; consequently there were mutations of 
tenure. 

810. The settlements, therefore, were usually made with 
old proprietors ?—Yes, in all or most instances, as far as was 
possible or practicable, unless they refused to engage, or were 
not forthcoming or ascertained. 

811. What power was given, under the Regulations, with 
those proprietors with whom you formed the settlement, to 
obtain the payment of the revenue from those under them?— 

Thatt will be found recorded in the Regulations. I cannot re¬ 
collect all; but there were various powers. 

812. Was it a power only sufficient for the purpose, or did it 
appear to be capable of enabling them to exercise oppression ? 

—In some instances, I think, they had too much power; that is, 
the power of distraint was abused. 

813. Is a remedy applied to that abuse ?—Yes, I think it is; 
but I cannot say, not having much experience. 

814. Did you find, on the termination of a lease, that you 
could obtain the same revenue as you did before ?—That would 
depend on the former assessment, whether high or low. 
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815. Did the revenue of those districts generally improve ?— 
Yes; they were in a progressive state of improvement. 

816. Did the condition of the people appear to improve?— 
I think it did. 


817. Are any of the zemindars or proprietors with whom you 
formed settlements men of considerable property?—Yes, 1 
think they are ; that is, some, not many. 

818. Have they any taste for European luxuries, or the 
means of indulging in them?—Some may have a taste, and 
some, certainly, have the means of indulging that taste. 

819. Were the ryots to any extent consumers of British manu¬ 
factures ; were thcyjclothed in British cottons ?—I do not recol¬ 
lect. 


820. Were any British manufactures sold in that country ?—- 
I believe there were. 

821. Of what description?—I think imitation shawls were 
sometimes sold. 


822. Did the sale of British manufactures appear to increase ? 
—I had no opportunity of forming an opinion. 

823. What was the chief produce of that part of the country ? 
—The district of Allahabad, at the confluence of the rivers 
Ganges and Jumna, the chief produce was wheat, barley, various 
kinds of grain, maize, pulse, sugar-cane, cotton, rice, and other 
kinds of grain. 

824. Was any silk manufactured in that part of the country ? 
—Not to my knowledge. 

825. Is the cotton of a good description?—I do not know 
myself; I have heard that the fibre is not very long. 

826. Was any of that exported ?—I do not exactly know ; I 
should suppose it was not all consumed in the district. 

827. You were at one time a member of the Board of Revenue, 
were you not ?—For a very short time for the lower provinces. 
I was chiefly engaged in the upper provinces as Acting Col¬ 
lector of Allahabad, and Collector of Agra, and Acting Col¬ 
lector of Furruckabad, and Acting Collector of Moradabad, 
and Acting Collector of Bareilly, Acting Collector of Gorruck- 
poor, Acting Collector of Cawnpoor, and in charge of Sheko- 
habad. 

828. Those are all towns of large population, are they not? 
—Not all of them; some are. Allahabad is a town not of very 
extensive population, but the remains of a large town. Agra 
has been a very considerable city, but is now in a state, some 
part of it at least, of ruin. 

829. What is the composition of the population of those 
different towns?—Chiefly Hindoos, and some Mussulmans; 
Hindoos of various castes. 
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830. Are they manufacturers to any extent?—I did not 5 Mar. 1830. 
recollect whether they are manufacturers to any extent; I did 
not reside much, if at all, in the towns; I merely passed through G ' 
occasionally. 

831. How do they obtain their livelihood ?—I believe they 
are manufacturers to a certain extent in weaving cloths and 
other articles; I mean, following trades. 


Christian , 
Esq; 


832. Do the zemindars of the country reside in those towns 
at any period of the year ?—-Not generally; they come in occa¬ 
sionally to pay their rents, and on business either at the courts 
of judicature or the Collector’s office, and then they take up 
their residences in those towns. 


833. The population is usually composed of poor persons ?— 
I think it is. 


834. What are the duties of the Board of Revenue ?—To super¬ 
intend generally the revenue of a certain portion of the country, 
and the conduct of the different Collectors placed under them. 

835. What extent of country was under the Board of 
Revenue of which you were a member?—I was only a few 
months in Calcutta; my health failing, I was obliged to go to 
sea; therefore my knowledge of Bengal is very small. I had 
the charge of the Morshedabad division of the Board of Re¬ 
venue ; but I was but a very short time in Calcutta. 

836. Is the responsibility of all the members of the Board of 
Revenue equal ?—Yes, I think it is. 

837. The President of the Board ha9 no superior authority 
or responsibility?—If I recollect rightly, the President of the 
Board of Revenue is a member of the Supreme Council; I do 
not recollect that the Acting President has any superior power; 
he generally takes up cases of a miscellaneous nature; but I do 
n ot know that he is vested with any special power. 

838. Do they act as a body, or divide the business between 
them?—When I was in the Board they divided the business, in 
consequence of an accumulation of arrears of business. 

839. Did they ever act as a Board?—Sometimes I have 
known them meet in consultation. 

840. The report of the Board of Revenue is practically the 
report of an individual member of the Board ?—No individual 
member can upset or reverse the order of a Collector; if he 
upsets or reverses the order of a Collector, he must get the con¬ 
firmation of another member. 

841. If a particular member of the Board of Revenue has in¬ 
vestigated a subject, is the concurrence of the other members ot 
the Board a matter of course, or do they look into the subject 
themselves ?—Each member is responsible for his own division. 
The cases of importance are generally or sometimes consulted 
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them to consult, that is, if they concur with the Collector. 

842. Usually the act is the act of an individual, and the re¬ 
sponsibility that of the Board ?—Yes. 

843. What are the charges of collection in the lower pro¬ 
vinces, besides the salaries of the Collectors ?—I do not know 
of any, except the salaries of the canongoes; it is an office 
established in the different pergunnahs or divisions of the dis¬ 
trict, an office of registry and record. The Collector’s salary 
and office establishment are not included in this remark. 


844. You are not acquainted with the details of the charge of 
collection ?—No ; my knowledge of the Bengal provinces is very 
limited indeed. 


845. When you acted as Collector in the upper provinces, 
did you exercise any judicial authority ?—Before I was ap¬ 
pointed Collector of Land Revenue I was Acting Register of 
the city of Benares, and Acting Magistrate in Furruckabad. 

846. Did you as Collector exercise judicial authority ?—Not 
to the best of my recollection and knowledge. 

847. Have you any means of judging whether the assimilation 
of the rupee in the upper and lower provinces to the value of a 
sonaut rupee, and the consequent demand from the zemindar, 
with whom the perpetual settlement has been made, of a greater 
number of rupees, containing the same intrinsic value of bullion, 
would be likely to produce dissatisfaction ?—I think they would 
be dissatisfied. Any change is viewed by the natives with a very 
considerable degree of jealousy ; and any change, however just, 
they do not understand, and they are apt to suspect that some¬ 
thing more is coming, although I should consider an assimilation 
would be a very good measure. 

848. From your knowledge of the state of the population of 
Bengal, and the territories subject to the Bengal government, do 
you think there are means of raising the revenue by indirect 
taxation to any extent?—Any change from established custom 
in India gives rise to a great deal of dissatisfaction. The land 
rent is what they readily pay ; although it may appear exor¬ 
bitant, yet it is a revenue that is paid without much difficulty ; 
and a tax in any other shape, however small, is comparatively 
disliked, I think. 


849. Have you any means of forming a judgment whether 
such transit duties as exist in Bengal were productive of in- 



850. With respect to the lower provinces, can you speak to 
that fact?—I had no opportunity of forming a judgment. 


851. You stated that at the confluence of the Ganges and the 
Jumna, among other articles, there was a considerable quantity 
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of sugar grown; is that quantity increasing, to your belief, or 
diminishing? —I do not know. 

852. Was the quality ameliorating or deteriorating ?—I do not 
know. 

853. You stated that the settlement was made with the land¬ 
holder or zemindar; do you mean that the country was put 
under a zcmindarry settlement ?—Yes. 

854. What powers had you to oblige a zemindar to fulfil his 
contract ?—Chiefly sales of land in the lower provinces for a 
deficiency of revenue. 

855. By distraint ?—No; selling the land ; it is the same 
thing, however: the term appears more applicable to moveable 
property. 

856. What powers has a zemindar to oblige the fulfilment of 
the bargains with him of those for whom he contracts?—They 
are recorded in the Regulations of government. I think he has 
a power of distraint. 

857. Do you know that he has that power ?—I think he has. 

858. Did you, while you were there, hear of no difficulties 
under which the zemindars laboured in obliging the ryots to 
contribute their proper portions ? —Yes, I have occasionally 
heard of difficulties; but I have heard the ryots complain of the 
oppressive conduct of zemindars in the same way. 

859. Was not there a Regulation to oblige the zemindars to 
grant certain leases ?—Yes. 

860. Was that carried into effect in the district in which you 
were ?—It was generally evaded. 

861. What is the proportion of the assumed portion of the 
land that is assigned to the government as the landlord's ? — As 
far as I can recollect, it being many years since I made settle¬ 
ments, my instructions were, assuming one-half of the gross pro¬ 
duce to be the government's share, that fifteen per cent, was to 
be deducted from that half. 

862. What became of that fifteen per cent.?—It went to the 
zemindar. 

863. The total portion taken on the part of the government 
was half the gross produce?—Nominally. What I considered 
to constitute the basis of the assessment was more nominal than 
real, for we could seldom ascertain the gross produce, as the 
landlords will not surrender their correct rent-roll; and we, in 
consequence, had recourse to conjectural estimates, which is 
rather a clumsy contrivance. 

864. Do you suppose it was oftener more than less?—I 
think in some parts of the country the district was over-assessed, 
and in others under-assessed, and in others moderately assessed. 

865. You cannot say which preponderated ?—I think Bengal 
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is in general lowly assessed, and so arc Belmr and Benares, as 
far as I can judge, not having any positive knowledge of those 
parts of the country ; and the upper provinces are, in my opi¬ 
nion, comparatively highly assessed. 

866. In the different species of settlements that you have had 
an opportunity of considering, is there one which appears to you 
preferable to the others, as respects either the interest of the 
Company or the advantages of the cultivators ?—I think that as 
a permanent settlement was promised, it ought on that ground 
to be given, but on no other; for I consider that the perma¬ 
nent settlement is not so appropriate to the state of the country 
as a twenty years’ lease would be. 

867. The question is not as to the duration of the settle¬ 
ment, but to the mode of making it, whether by ryotwar or 
zemindarry ?—I consider that the ryotwar settlement cannot be 
effected in some parts of India: I have tried that myself, and 
failed. 

868. Does the zemindar obtain from the cultivator any pro¬ 
portion of the produce of his land, in addition to that which is 
assigned to the government ?—I have no means of forming a 
correct judgment on that point, for that is connected with the 
internal management of the village, which the zemindars or 
landholders studiously keep secret. 

869. Have you any reason to believe that he does, in point of 
fact, in order to enable him to fulfil his contract with thegovern- 
ment, extract from the cultivators a larger portion than that 
assigned to the government ?—Yes, I think he does some¬ 
times : but I do not know that it is to enable him to fulfil his 
contract with the government: it may be to indulge his own 
rapacity. 

870. When you sav that the permanent settlement ought to 
be persevered in only inasmuch as it has been promised, what 
are the chief defects, in your opinion, connected with it ?—I 
think it would occasion a sacrifice of revenue. I think that 
the proprietary rights have not been sufficiently ascertained; 
and I think we, generally speaking, are not sufficiently pre¬ 
pared to carry into effect an arrangement of such importance ; 
our knowledge of the actual state of the country is imperfect. 

871. Would not the ascertainment of the proprietary rights 
be equally necessary, in the event of a settlement by long 
leases ?—I think that would be necessary ; but I do not think it 
would be quite so necessary, because, in the one instance, when a 
permanent settlement is made, less attention seems to be paid to 
the country; in the other, that is, during the operation of tem¬ 
porary leases, the collectors are more vigilant, more active, and 
necessarily, at times, more careful to ascertain the state of the 
country. 
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872. You mean to refer to the improvement in the revenue 5 Mar. 1830. 

of the country, and not the improvement of the land?—I allude . 

to both. 3 B.G.Ck»am». 

873. Is it an expensive process by which the conjectural 
estimate is formed ?—No, it was not. 


874. By what conjectures is the result arrived at ?—The 
tehsildars, or native collectors, are directed by the Collector, 
some time previously to the formation of a settlement, to 
prepare an estimate of the resources of their respective juris¬ 
dictions. 


875. By what rules are they guided in forming that estimate ? 
—They are left in a great degree to their own discretion; but still 
rules are occasionally prescribed by the Collectors: such as 
calling the village accountants before them ; taking the accounts 
for three or four years, to correct the inaccuracies of those 
accounts; cursory surveys of the villages or estates, sometimes 
the actual measurement of them : but such is the immense 
labour and duty imposed in forming the assessment of so 
extensive a country, that the estimate is still veiy imperfect, 
no doubt. 

876. If the estimate were framed on an accurate survey of 
the capability of the land to produce the different articles suited 
to it, that would occasion a very great expence ?—A very great 
expence. 

877. Is not such a survey going on ?—I have heard that it is 
in some parts. 

878. You were understood to say that there were some arti¬ 
cles of European manufacture which you knew the people had 
an opportunity of purchasing, of which they did not avail them¬ 
selves ; to what articles did you chiefly allude ?—I did not allude 
to any in particular. The habits of the natives induce them to 
use their own articles. If European articles should be cheaper 
than their own, I have no doubt they would gladly purchase 
them. But they want little ; they are generally Hindoos, par¬ 
ticularly frugal in their habits, and are wedded to custom in a 
great degree, which they do not like departing from. If, 
however, the European articles should be cheaper in the market 
than their own manufactures, I dare say they would purchase 
eventually. 

879. You say that they do wear imitation shawls ?—Yes, I 
think they do ; that is, some do. 

880. In what particular do you think the situation of the 
people is improved ?—I think that the security of property and 
person being established, an improvement has taken place ; the 
people have confidence in the Government, and I think, gene¬ 
rally, they approve of the British character. 

881. Do you think that their habits remain as simple and their 
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““ . nity of forming a correct judgment; but I should think, from 
M-G*^ instlan > the circumstance of their appearing to use imitation shawls in 

some instances, and about Calcutta, from the natives occasion¬ 
ally purchasing and using carriages after the European fashion, 
there seems to be a gradual approximation to the European 
fashions. But this is more observable in Calcutta, I think, and 
in the neighbourhood, than in the interior, where they remain 
much as they did; there maybe a little change. 

882. Notwithstanding their dislike to change, a few, in fact, 
purchase European articles of manufacture, when they have the 
opportunity and the means?—Not always. I think that in 
Calcutta they seem to like European articles more than they do 
in the interior; that may arise from their being more associated 
with the Europeans, and their seeing the articles continually. 
They certainly purchase carriages ; and their houses are better 
constructed than in the interior. 


883. When you said that you thought the situation of the 
natives was improved, did you mean that as applying equally to 
those who are residing in the country as those living in the towns ? 
—Yes, I think the whole, or nearly the whole country, as 
far as I can judge from what I have seen and heard, is im¬ 
proved, in comparison to what it was under the native go¬ 
vernment. 

884. Is there any demand for articles of European manufac¬ 
ture in the country districts, where there are no larger towns ? 
—I have no knowledge myself on the subject; I should think 
there was a demand to a limited extent. 


885. Do you happen to know whether the demand has gone 
on gradually increasing since the renewal of the last charter ?—I 
have seen accounts exhibiting that the demand has increased 
greatly. I have no positive knowledge of my own, because I 
was not for any length of time in the customs department of the 
service, or in the commercial branch of it; but I understand it 
has increased from the printed reports I have seen, and that it 
has continued to increase from the year 1814. 

886. Do you conceive that the means which the natives pos¬ 
sess of purchasing have gone on increasing?—As the lower 
provinces are generally considered to be lightly assessed, and 
m many parts very much under-assessed, I should conceive 
the means of the natives of Bengal must progressively in¬ 
crease. 


887. Have you ever resided in any part of India where 
the cotton manufacture is established ?—I do not recollect any. 

888. You are not aware of the effect which has been produced 
on the cotton manufacture of India by the introduction of Euro¬ 
pean cloths ?—I have no positive knowledge of my own. I have 
heard that some of them have been thrown out of work, but that 
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is merely in the course of conversation ; my knowledge is con- 5 Mar. 1830. 
fined to the land revenue of India. —r . 

„ ... «... H*G. Christian, 

889. Can you state what is the use which the natives gene- 

rally make of the savings which you suppose them capable of 
putting by ?—In Calcutta I believe they subscribe to the govern¬ 
ment loans, many of them ; some, I believe, bury their money, 
or keep it out of circulation ; others, again, purcnase villages or 
land: they vest their property in various ways; but some of 
them bury their money, at least so I think. 

890. In the district with which you are acquainted, what 
was the state of the police in the upper provinces ?—As far as I 
could judge, I should say the police was in a good state. 

891. Was there any offence that particularly prevailed in 
those provinces ?—I have no means of forming a correct judg¬ 
ment ; my department was quite distinct. 

892. Had you any gang robbers there ?—I believe there were; 
but the police, during the latter part of the time, was thought 
to be in a good state. 

893. Are you acquainted with the parts of India in which 
indigo i9 grown ?—I believe indigo is grown in almost all the 
districts 1 have had charge of in the upper provinces, more or 
less. 


894. Has not the cultivation of indigo tended very much to 
improve the situation of the people with respect to the increased 
consumption of articles of domestic use ? — I do not know. 

895. Is not there a greater demand for such articles, and is 
not there, in fact, a considerable increase of artificial wants in 
those parts of the country where that cultivation is carried on ? 
—I cannot state positively that there is. The indigo cultivation 
may have been useful in this respect, that it required a certain 
capital; it set a certain capital afloat. I think in many instances 
there have been various disputes consequent on the cultivation ; 
but so far it may have done good, by increasing the capital of 
the country. 

896. Do not you think it has been favourable to habits of in¬ 
dustry among the people?—No; I do not think it has had 
any effect in that way. If the fields should not be cultivated 
with indigo, they would be cultivated with something else; 
and a certain degree of labour is necessary to keep up the cul¬ 
tivation. 

897. Can you speak as to what arrangement has taken place 
in the old provinces, where the perpetual settlements have been 
established, in cases where the zemindar failed and the estate 
was brought into the market ?— It was sold at public auction, 
which I considered a very objectionable process. 

898. Some years ago instructions were sent out, were they 
not, by the East-India Company, in consequence of the failure 
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of so large a proportion of the original zemindars, that in those 
cases a ryotwar settlement should be attempted instead of 
resettling the estate on a permanent footing ?—I do not exactly 
know what instructions were sent out; but of late years there 
has been a disposition on the part of government to avoid sales 
of land in the upper provinces ; but in the lower provinces the 
system continues as before; that is to say, lands are sold, 
and occasionally invitations for farming the lands of defaulters 
are held out. Sales are not so common as they used to be, 
certainly. 

899. You are not aware in what number of cases of that kind 
a ryotwar settlement has been attempted ?—No. 

900. While you were in charge of that district in the upper 
provinces, did you bring many of those estates to sale ?—Very 
few. 

901. Why did you say that the selling by auction was a bad 
practice?—Because I think it had the effect of driving people to 
desperation. Though the process of sale may be just in prin¬ 
ciple, its practical effect is bad; for instance, the proceeds of 
sale may not equal the balance; and various other objections 
might be stated. 

902. Do you mean to say that they do not get a full price by 
this mode of sale ?—I think it is forcing the sale ; it ought 
to be left to the land-owner himself: he would effect a better 
sale, and not be so dissatisfied. 

903. Is it never done by the connivance of the zemindar ?— 
Various frauds are practised in the process of sale; collusive 
transfers take place; and frauds have been practised both in 
the sale and purchase. 4 

904. In a case where a sale is disputed between different 
parties, is not that mode of sale preferred to any other ?— I do 
not know whether it is or not. 

905. In the upper provinces in which you have chiefly re¬ 
sided, have you observed any progressive improvement in the 
state of agriculture?—I cannot state that I have myself ob¬ 
served it; but from the concurrent testimony of the natives 
generally, it is clear that the cultivation has extended very con¬ 
siderably in many parts of the upper provinces. 

906. Has it been not only extended, but improved in pro¬ 
cess ?—I do not think there has been much alteration in the 
process. 

907. Is there more capital laid out in agricultural produce 
than when you were first employed in those provinces ?—I do 
not know that there is more laid out: but I should conceive, as 
the cultivation has been extended, and as the people must have 
the means of extending it, therefore more capital must have 
been laid out. 
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908. Are the Committee to understand that the imitation 5 Mar. 1830. 

shawls you have mentioned are the only articles of British ma- - 

nufacture you have known to be in request or purchased by the H 
natives of the interior ?—No; I dare say there may be various 

other articles of British manufacture in request, such as woollens 
or cloths and various other articles; but I think I have observed, 
during late years, that some few natives when dressed had a 
shawl on in winter, which appeared to me to be an imitation 
shawl. I do not mean to infer that other descriptions of shawls, 
such as cashmere, are not in use. 

909. You have seen other articles of British manufacture ?— 

Yes. 


910. Do articles of British hardware find their way into the 
interior of India ?—I have no means of judging of that. 

911. In cases where property comes for sale under a zemin- 
dary settlement, has the government the power to make a varia¬ 
tion in its demand, or does the demand continue the same as 
under the former settlement ?—The demands continue the same 
as under the former settlement, unless there should be no bid¬ 
der; then the government sometimes buy in the lands, and 
order a re-settlement to be formed. 

912. Do the government fix any price at which the property 
should be sold, or do they only do this where there is no bidder ? 
—They do not fix the price, at least so far as I can recollect. 

913. Is there any discretion left with the officer of govern¬ 
ment to buy in the land, or must it be sold ?—I do not recollect 
whether any discretion is distinctly given by the government; 
but of late years the Collectors have frequently exercised a dis¬ 
cretion, and unless the property 9ells at tolerable prices, they 
postpone the sale, or they buy it in for the government. 

914. Has not the cultivation of indigo been much improved 
of late years I have no means of forming a judgment. 

915. That is quite unrestricted, is it not?—Yes, I believe it is. 


The witness is directed to withdraw. 


COURTENEY SMITH, Esq. is called in, and examined as 

follows:— 

916. You have resided in India?—I have. c. Smith , Esq . 

917. What situation did you hold latterly?—I was Judge of 
the Sudder adawlut. 

918. For how many years? —I think for eight years; from 
1819 to the end of 1827. 

919. What are the duties of the court of Sudder adawlut ?— 

To decide causes. 

920. Has it no other duties ?—It hears reports read from the 
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—— through its Register. 

C. Smith, Esq. Q2], The court of Sudder adawlut reviews the conduct of all 

the inferior Judges and courts, does it not?—The conduct of 
all the inferior courts, Judges, and Magistrates, is liable to re¬ 
view by the Sudder court. 

922. Are reports made of inferior courts and of the number 
of causes, or of any circumstances connected with the police of 
the country, regularly sent to the court of Sudder adawlut ?— 
Always; periodically. 

923. Does the Sudder adawlut make a report on those returns 
to the government?—Always, through the Register of the 
Sudder adawlut. 

924. From what officer of the government does the officer of 
the Sudder adawlut receive the opinions of the government on 
any of those points?—From the Judicial Secretary. 

925. Are those gentlemen who are appointed Judges of the 
court of Sudder adawlut always educated in the judicial line?— 
Not necessarily from the very commencement of their service. 
Sometimes they go into the revenue, or other line. 

926. For how long a period have they generally been in the 
revenue line before they are placed in the judicial line ?—It varies 
so much, it is impossible to give a general answer; any one 
may be appointed whom the government chooses to select- 

927. Whether he has a knowledge of law or not?—It rests 
with the government to decide on his qualifications. 

928. Usually they have passed some of their time in the 
judicial line ?—I do not recollect a man coming quite raw into 
the Sudder; that is, without having ever been in the judicial 
line. 

929. Is there any advantage to a judge in having been for a 
considerable period in the revenue line ?—I should think there 
was ; because a great number of cases are greatly connected 
with the revenue, and therefore the practical experience he has 
had in the revenue must assist him in deciding those causes. 

930. Do you think that any practical advantage would be 
derived from uniting the revenue and judicial authority?—No; 
quite the contrary. 

931. It is, however, to a certain extent united, is it not?—I 
am told very much, since I left the country, under Lord Wil¬ 
liam Ben tin ck. 

932. Are you aware that any inconveniences have arisen from 
the union of the two authorities in the Madras territory?—I 
know nothing of these matters in the Madras territory- 

933. Have the goodness to assign your reasons for thinking 
that the union of the two authorities has been or would be pro- 
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ductive of inconvenience in Bengal ?—I should think that a 5 Mar. 1H30_ 
Judge, in cases between government and individuals, might —— 
have too strong a revenue feeling if he was at the same time c * SmU '** E*q. 
a revenue officer; and I believe, upon that principle, it was a 
fundamental part of Lord Cornwallis’s system to keep them 
separate. 

934. Are the Regulations of government submitted to the 
court of Sudder adawlut for their approval, before they are 
passed? — It rests entirely with the government. 

935. Is that generally done ?—I think it is generally, on 
judicial matters. The government first corresponded with the 
Sudder, for the sake of getting their opinions. 

936. Does the Sudder ever suggest any alteration of the laws 
to the government?—Frequently; indeed every judicial and 
revenue officer is at liberty to suggest alterations, and those 
suggestions are sure to reach the government through the 
proper channels. 

937. Do they ever suggest alterations ?—Yes, frequently. 

938. Are there any published commentaries on the Regula¬ 
tions ?—I do not recollect any particular book or pamphlet I 
could refer to ; they are open to observation, of course, every 
where. 

939. In the Sudder, who examines the witnesses?—The 
Registrar. 

940. He being an European ?—Yes, and a Company’s servant* 
but the court is of course at liberty to call any witness before 
it that it pleases. The general practice is that the Registrar 
examines. 

941. Are they ever examined by the native officers who 
attend the court, either in the Registrar’s presence or not ?— 

Never, that I recollect; in the Sudder they are always ex¬ 
amined by the Registrar. The native officer writes down the 
deposition, but he has nothing to do with putting the questions. 

942. Does the Registrar obtain that perfect knowledge of the 
language which enables him to understand the entire answers 
given?—As far as I recollect of Registrars, they were all equal 
to their duty. In this respect Mr. William MacNaughten, the 
present Registrar, is particularly so. 

943. Is the character of witnesses such as to enable you to 
attach great credit to their evidence ; do you believe them on 
their oath?—To be sure I do. Having frequently decided cases 
according to their evidence, of course I believed it. 

944. Are their characters such in general as to enable you, 
without apprehension of being wrong, to decide upon the 
evidence that is given before you; or do you look with suspicion 
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5 Mar. 1830. to the evidence of the witnesses?—Yes, I think we do; but we 

are obliged to come to a decision. 

945. Are you of opinion that it would be possible, and con¬ 
sistent with the ends of justice, to introduce trial by native jury 
into the courts of India ?—I have never formed an opinion upon 
the subject; indeed I never thought about it; it was not my 
province to speculate on those matters. I merely discharged 
the duty that came before me. 

946. Do you think the union of the natives with the Euro¬ 
peans on juries in Calcutta will be productive of advantage ?— 
That is beyond my province. I have no opinion upon the 
subject. 

947. As far as you are enabled to form an opinion of the 
character of the natives, and their competency, do you think 
they are competent to higher situations than they have hitherto 
occupied ?—I think they are clever, shrewd men ; but their 
character is open to suspicion: they are intriguing generally, 
and supposed to be corrupt. 


948. Is much business done by the Hudder aumeen, or chief 
native judge ?—He has causes referred to him by the Judge. 

949. Have complaints been made of their decisions, or arc 
they generally considered good?—I think they are generally 
pretty good. 


950. To what extent do the Sudder aumeens decide native 
causes ; to what value ?—I do not distinctly recollect. I think 
500 rupees; but I understand it has been increased since that 
to 1,000. 

951. To what extent does a munsiff decide causes?—The 
munsiff, I think, has various capacities. 

952. State what they are ?—It is laid down in the Regula¬ 
tions. They give him three capacities; one as aumeen, or 
referee; another salis, or arbitrator; the third, that of munsiff. 
In the capacity of munsiff he receives suits originally; and 
there, I think, he is limited to fifty rupees. 

953. Is much business done before him ?—Oh yes, he has 
plenty of employment; but as I have not been in the interior 
for these eight years, I speak from a vague recollection. 


954. Do you think that any practical benefit is derived from 
the powder of appeal to the King in Council in this country?— 
None at all; quite the contrary, I think. There is an immense 
time in deciding; in fact we never hardly got a decision. 
It depreciates property, and throws every thing into doubt. It 
was understood, indeed, that this appeal was merely for the 
purpose of asserting the King’s supremacy, and that it was 
never looked to as likely to be" practically productive of any 
effects that were beneficial beyond that. 

955. Upon the whole, are you of opinion that the provincial 
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courts administer substantial justice to the people?—Yes; 5 Mar. 1830. 
where there are good judges. It depends a good deal upon the “— 

officers. Upon the whole, I think they do themselvqp great credit. Ca Sm * h » Es V' 

956. In what manner is the police of the interior organized ? 

—It is under the police darogahs. 

957. By whom are the policemen appointed ?—By the Ma¬ 
gistrate. 

958. And removeable by him ?—I rather think they are not 
so rcnioveable, but that he must report their conduct to the 
court of circuit. That, perhaps, has all been altered under 
Lord William Bentinck ; but it was so to the end of 1827. 

959. Can they arrest any person without special authority 
given them by a Magistrate ?—Yes, on the charge of an indi¬ 
vidual ; or even on a strong suspicion, in the greater crimes. 

960. Have you understood that oppression has been com¬ 
mitted by them in the execution of their duties ?—They are 
thought exceedingly corrupt; I believe incurably corrupt, with 
their present allowance^ 

961. Have you ever considered in what manner the constitu¬ 
tion of the police body might be altered, so as to make them 
efficient instruments of justice ?—No, I never speculated upon 
the subject; but an increase of salary, I think, would improve 
them. 

962. What is the state of the police at Calcutta ?—That is 
not w ithin my province as a Judge of the Sudder. 

963. Are you acquainted with it ?—Very imperfectly. I 
may have heard it as a topic of conversation, but I never turned 
my attention to it; I never had any thing to do w ith it. 

964. Are you aware w'hether it is a good police for the pre¬ 
vention of crime ?—I understood that offenders were appre¬ 
hended pretty quickly. Not good for the prevention of crime* 
but for the apprehension of criminals rather. 

965. In what position do you understand the half-castes to 
stand under the strict letter of the law ?—Upon the same 
footing as natives; there is an express Regulation to that effect; 
and in the interior they are treated as natives in all courts of 
civil and criminal justice. 

966. To what extent are Europeans living in the country sub¬ 
ject to the provincial courts ?—By the last Act of Parliament, 

I think, a Magistrate may fine an European for violence to a 
native to the ext.ent of £50 or £500 rupees. It is exactly 
according to the last Act of Parliament which was passed on 
the last renewal of the Charter. Under the provisons of the 
9ame Act they are liable to be sued in the civil courts of the 
interior also. 

967* If an European in the upper provinces, a thousand 
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5 Mar. 1830. miles from Calcutta, inflicted any injury on a native* of so 
^ great a magnitude as not to be cognizable by a provincial court, 

C. Smith j Esq . in what manper would the native obtain justice ?—By going to 

a Magistrate. 

968. Supposing that were not decidable by a Magistrate, 
what would be done ?—The Magistrate would take the evi¬ 
dence, and report it to the government in Calcutta. He is 
bound by Regulation to hear such complaints. 

969. What would be the proceeding on that report?—The 
government would judge whether it was fit to bring the case 
before a grand jury. 

970. Have such prosecutions taken place ?—Frequently, I 
believe. 

971. Has it not been more usual to proceed by a commission 
of inquiry?—Not in such cases. 

972. In cases of corruption, for instance ?—I do not at this 
moment recollect any case of a man being brought before the 
supreme court for corruption. The usmiI course in such cases 
is a commission of inquiry; but government, the charge being 
proved, might of course prosecute. 

973. Whether that individual be brought before the supreme 
court or not, must it depend on the will of the government, 
and not on the will of the native ?—Any native, I suppose, 
may go before the grand jury. 

974. Has he the means of bringing the individual up to Cal¬ 
cutta?—If the grand jury find a bill against him, he will be 
soon brought up. The complainant lias his choice; if he mis¬ 
trusts the Magistrate, and chooses to go to Calcutta, he has 
the ordinary redress of persons proceeding in that court against 
persons who have injured them. 

975. If he goes to a Magistrate, and not to Calcutta, the 
Magistrate reports upon the case, and that report is sent to 
Calcutta, and then it depends upon the government whether 
any thing shall be done or not?—Such cases occur very seldom; 
but, upon recollection, I believe a Magistrate, in the greater 
crimes, has power to take the evidence and himself commit the 
individual. That part of the system, however, is entirely out 
of the jurisdiction of the court of Suddcr. I had nothing to do 
with what a man did, as a Magistrate, in the case of a European; 
that rested between the government, the individual, and the 
supreme court. 

976. If a prosecution took place, at whose expense would it 
take place ?—I should think if it went through the government, 
and they thought it a proper case for prosecution, that would 
be at the expense of Government. 

977. Has the native the means of prosecution ?—He goes to 
the grand jury, if he likes it; and then lie takes every tiling 
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upon himself of course, if he does not require or does not choose 
to seek the aid of government. 

978. What is done if he has no pecuniary means ?—Then he 
cannot do any thing, I suppose. 

979. Can he sue in forma pauperis?—I cannot say; indeed I 
rather think that does not apply to criminal prosecutions. 

980. Can you state to what extent the statute law of England 
applies to India; what portion of it applies to India?—I un¬ 
derstood that all Acts of Parliament that existed up to the 
time of creating the supreme court extended to India, and after 
that it requires to be specified in the Act. 


5 Mar. 1830. 
C. Smith, Esq . 


981. The laws lately passed for the purpose of altering the 
criminal law of this country do not apply to India, do they ?—I 
do not know, I do not recollect. I had nothing to do with that. 

982. The Mohamedan criminal law has, to a great extent, 
been altered by the Regulations, has it not ?—Yes ; it has been 
modified. Mutilation has been put an end to, and 6ome rules 
of evidence have been modified ; the rule about female evidence 
has been modified. The Mohamedan law of evidence requires 
two women for one man; but according to our practice, a woman 
is thought as good as a man for a witness. 

983. You cannot state whether the modifications have been 
the same at the three Presidencies ?—I have no knowledge of 
the other Presidencies. 


984. Has the native Mohamedan or Hindoo a power of be¬ 
queathing his property as he pleases, or at his death must it 
necessarily be divided?—1 am not deep in Mohamedan or 
Hindoo law. When the questions came before me as a Sudder 
Judge I got the assistance of the law officer for the particular 
case ; I never studied those codes systematically. 

985. The duty of the Sudder Judge is to understand the 
Regulation law ?—To that much he is bound by his oath ; he 
must be guided by the Regulations. 

986. The Hindoo and the Mohamedan law he takes from the 
native officers ?—Some men, who have the curiosity or a turn 
for that study, pursue it systematically; but if a Judge has not 
done that, he must refer to the law officer, making use of such 
checks as English books upon the subject may give him on the 
exigency of the moment. 

987. You do not know whether property is, on the death of 
a Mohamedan or Hindoo, necessarily divided ?—By the Moha¬ 
medan law, to the best of my recollection, it is; except that 
portion of it which he has a right to dispose of by will, in cases 
where he has exercised that right. 

988. Is it by the Hindoo law?—Yes, I think it is by the 
Hindoo law also. 
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5 Mar. 1930. 989. Is that a matter of necessity, or is it at the will of the 

“7" testator ?—With the Hindoo I take it to be necessary; but a 
C.Smtt , Esq. Mohamedan may bequeath to a certain extent; one-third, I 

think. I speak, however, from a very vague recollection. That 
portion he may bequeath away as he likes; but the remaining 
two-thirds are to be divided, according to the law, amongst his 
heirs. 

990. Did the country appear to increase in prosperity whilst 
you were there?—In what sort of prosperity ? 

991. Wealth. —I have no particular knowledge of the wealth 
of the country. I did not observe the natives become richer 
or poorer. It appeared to me they were much the same as they 
were in the year 1792 when I first went there. 

992. Is the court of Sudder adawlut a court of appeal from 
the inferior courts ?—Yes ; it is the chief court of appeal. 

993. Are those appeals very frequent?—Sometimes more, 
sometimes less; certainly they are frequent upon the whole. 

994. Upon the whole, should you say that they have become 
more frequent of late years ?—It depends a great deal on the 
court being popular or not. Sometimes natives appeal to it 
from the desire to get their cases there ; sometimes they arc 
apprehensive they shall not get any thing by their appeal. 

995. Do the natives in general appear to have an increasing 
confidence in the decisions of the court, which induces them to 
appeal to it?—That depends upon the popularity of the court; 
for popularity is an uncertain sort of thing; the court that was 
once popular is not always popular. The tide of business ebbs 
and flows accordingly. 

996. The natives are very observant of the state of the Sud¬ 
der adawlut, and govern their conduct accordingly ?—I should 
apprehend that every man, in deciding whether he would ap¬ 
peal or not, would advert to the character of the court and 
judges before whom his appeal is to be brought. 

997. What is the sort of expence attending an appeal to the 
Sudder adawlut ?—I do not recollect; there is the price of the 
stamp paper, more or less, according to the amount of the suit; 
then there is the expence of vackecls; that is, the fee of the 
native advocates. 

998. Do you conceive it is the amount of expcnce which 
deters many natives from appealing, from poverty ?—I should 
think it did in many cases; but paupers are admitted to appeal. 

999. Is it still much cheaper than the supreme court?—I 
have understood that the supreme court is much more expen¬ 
sive than the native courts. 

1000. Do you remember the number of appeals in any one 
year to the Sudder adawlut ?—No. 
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1001. Can you remember the number of arrears?—Three or 5 Mar. 1830: 

four hundred was, I believe, the number when I came home. - 

1002. Is the number increasing?—I have heard that they C ‘ Es( l' 
have increased. 

1003. Are any native officers employed in the court?—All 
the writers in the court are native officers; all the penmen in 
the native languages, and all the advocates, are natives; they 
are all natives, except a few half-castes, perhaps, who copy 
English. 

1004. Do the natives discharge the duties that attach to 
them with accuracy and ability ?—I think they are, certainly, 
accurate and able. 

1005. As much as Europeans would be under similar circum¬ 
stances ?—Quite so, I think; but I stop short at accuracy and 
ability. 

1006. You mean that you exclude integrity?—I think that a 
very supicious point. 

1007. Do you conceive that deficiency of integrity to arise 
from something fundamental in the native character, or from 
the low emoluments attached to their situations ?—Government 
thought, in Lord Cornwallis’s time, that even European in¬ 
tegrity might be increased and secured by increase of salarj r . 

I suppose it is pretty much the same with regard to the 
natives. 

1008. Does it occur to you that any material improvement 
might be effected in the constitution of the court of Sudder 
adawlut ?—No, provided it is still what it was when I left it. 

1009. What time w r ould it take to get through an arrear of 
three or four hundred causes?—That must depend a great deal 
on the nature of the suits in appeal. I should think, on an 
average, if they are well weighed and well decided, it w r ould 
take very little short of two years. 

1010. The court is two years in arrear, in short?—I should 
think about that. 

1011. In the course of your practice have you found that the 
Hindoos are, when properly sworn, under the due influence of 
an oath ?—I think that an oath has an influence upon them, but 
that influence may be overpowered by other influences. I do 
not think they totally disregard an oath. 

1012. Is there great care necessary to be taken in adminis¬ 
tering the oath according to the form of the respective castes 
of the natives?—It always has been administered, as far as I 
recollect, according to the established forms. 

1013. Is not great care necessary in the administration to 
prevent their evading the oath?—I do not suspect them very 
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much of evading an oath, because there has been something in¬ 
formal in the way of administering it. 

1014. In a case of half-caste evidence, have you found there 
is any difference in the confidence to be placed in half-caste 
evidence, and the confidence to be placed in native or 
European evidence ?—I have been very much in the habit of 
considering half-castes as natives; the only legal system in the 
interior is that. 

1015. Have you practically any reason to receive the evidence 
of half-castes with more jealousy than the evidence of an 
European ?—I should think it very near the native ; but this is 
a nice point to decide upon. 

1016. You do not think that a native will try to evade telling 
the truth before a court of justice, in consequence of any in¬ 
formality in applying the oath of his caste?—No, I should think 
not. He would think himself bound by his oath, even when so 
administered; and it would depend upon the stimulus applied 
to overpower that feeling; for example, whether he was bribed, 
or had any strong prejudice or an interest in the case. I think 
the oath would have some weight with him under all circum¬ 
stances. 

1017. You have stated that the appeals to the Privy Council 
were considered merely for the purpose of asserting the supre¬ 
macy of the King ?—We always understood so. 

1018. In point of fact, are you aware whether the appellants 
on those occasions are in the habit of putting themselves to 
expence, by appointing agents in this country for prosecuting 
those appeals?—I have heard that they have in some cases. I 
believe their cases fail if they have not an agent; they fail for 
non-attendance. 

1019. Those appeals cannot proceed unless they appoint 
agents ?—No. 

1020. Is not that the reason, probably, why nothing has been 
done in those cases ?—That depends on what is the practice 
here. We saw in Calcutta there was an enormous delay, and 
we represented it to Government, and the Government, I under¬ 
stood, represented it home; but I never heard that their deci¬ 
sions were, in consequence, made more speedily; I believe they 
areas dilatory as ever. 

1021. Could they proceed without agents having been ap¬ 
pointed to prosecute them?—The Privy Council know that; I 
do not know. I have heard of cases being thrown out because 
there was no party or agent attending. We have got intelligence 
once or twice of their being struck out for non-appearance; but 
any decision on the merits I do not recollect. 

1022. By the Act of Parliament, parties not personally sub- 
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ject to the supreme court may agree in writing to submit civil 5 Mar. 1830 . 
suits to the authority of that court; are you aware whether that -— 

has been done at all ?—I believe it has been very rarely done. Cm Smti k Esf l' 

1023. Do you know an instance of its having been done?— 

Yes, I have heard of instances j but in the interior they have a 
great aversion to the supreme court. 

1024. What is the nature of the oath which is administered to 
the Hindoos?—It is very much like ours. 

1025. By whom do they swear ?—Eshur is put for God ; it is 
a very similar oath. 

1020. Is it of the same kind as the oath made by the Moha- 
medans ? - It is laid down in the Regulations ; it is the same 
oath always; but for the Hindoo one oath, and the Moha- 
medan another; it is never deviated from; it is the oath ap¬ 
pointed by the Regulations, and transcribed into the code. 

1027. Do you think that the sanction of an oath is more re¬ 
spected by a Hindoo than a Mohamedan ?—No. 

1028. You mentioned that you had never known of any per¬ 
son appointed to the situation of Judge who was absolutely 
raw ?—I meant raw in the sense of never having been in the 
judicial line. 

1029. Have you known persons appointed to those situations 
in the Sudder who have been extremely deficient in competent 
knowledge ?—I do not recollect having any colleague of that 
description that goes back for eight years; but I cannot carry 
back my recollection to all the Sudder Judges from the time 
of my entering the service. 1 should think there was no one who 
would answer to that description; it appears to me inconceivable. 

But there may be a question as to what is a competent know¬ 
ledge, whether it means knowledge of the Regulations, or of 
the Hindoo and Mohamedan law, or what is the quantum of 
knowledge that would be allowed to be competent. 

1030. Have you witnessed great disadvantages in a member 
of the Sudder, arising in any case from a want of what appeared 
to you an adequate knowledge ?—I really cannot say, nor have I 
any idea that any of my colleagues have been utterly incompe¬ 
tent. I do not recollect a man being taken directly from the 
trade line; any commercial resident being appointed to the 
Sudder. A man so appointed I should call raw. 

1031. What is the shortest period during which any person 
you recollect having been appointed to the situation of Judge 
in the Sudder adawlut had been previously in the judicial line? 

—That I cannot answer. I do not recollect what was the shortest 
time ; I think they were always judicial servants. 

1032. What standing must a man have before he is appointed 
Judge to the Sudder adawlut ?—There is no objection if he can 
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hold the salary* The limitation as to time has been annulled 
of late. 

1033. Is there not a system of appeal established in India 
from the lowest court to the highest?—Yes; I think any case 
may come, on special grounds, to the Sudder. 

1034. Is not that sufficient to lead to a great deal of litigation 
which is injurious?—Yes, I think it has been carried too far; 
the natives keep up a cause as long as they can. 

1035. Do you think any inconvenience would arise if the 
power of appeal were more limited ?—I think that that was a 
good rule, that the Sudder might admit an appeal whenever they 
thought the substantial justice of the case required it; but that 
rule, I have heard, has been done away with. I think that 
was a good rule, as it respects the justice of the case, but it has 
increased the number of causes and delayed the business. 
While the appeal was admissible on the ground of substantial 
justice not having been done in the lower court, it had an effect 
in keeping the lower court in order. A Judge would be more 
careful in his decisions when lie saw that there was an appeal 
given to the Sudder, than where he was the final decider. 

1036. You do not think it would produce a great advantage 
to make the decisions of the courts final, within certain sums, in 
all cases?—It would be productive of convenience, as far as 
it saved trouble, expense, and delay ; but I should think the 
justice of the decisions would be better secured by keeping the 
appeal open. 

1037. Do you think the saving of delay of no consequence in 
the administration of justice r— Substantial justice might be 
better done where an appeal was open to the Sudder, from an 
idea prevailing in the lower courts of its being so open, because, 
that involving a revision of every thing done, I think that a Judge 
would be more careful in his decisions. It would operate as a 
check. The saving of delay, however, is undoubtedly a matter 
of moment. 


1038. Does not a great proportion of the business in the 
courts arise from appeals from court to court ?—In the upper 
courts, of course, it must arise almost entirely from the appeals. 

1039. In the provincial courts there is a power of receiving 
appeals from the court below?—Yes; they are courts of 
appeal : to hear appeals is the original purpose of their insti¬ 
tution. 

1040. Does not a great part of the business of those courts 
which have the power of receiving appeals arise from that 
source ?—They are appointed as courts of appeal; that is a very 
material part of their duty. 

1041. No oath is valid that is administered to a Hindoo ex¬ 
cept by a Brahmin ?—It is always administered by a Brahmin. 
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1042. And on the water of the Ganges?—A written decla- 5M.ir. 1830. 

ration is sometimes made instead of that. Where a native makes ~— 

objections to taking the Ganges water into his hand, if he is a C ‘ Es v* 
respectable native or of a caste that requires it, the courts indulge 

him with signing a declaration that he will speak the truth. 

1043. Is not the code of law administered in the Sudder 
courts rather intricate and complicated ?—We have no code at 
all hardly in our Regulations, except as to the forms of pro¬ 
ceeding ; there are no particular laws laid down. The forms, so 
far from being intricate, are exceedingly simple. 

1044. There are the Hindoo and Mohamedan laws, and regu¬ 
lations ?—Yes ; the Regulations relate to the mode of conduct¬ 
ing the case, principally; how we shall receive the plaint; how 
we shall take the answer, and so on. 

1045. Do not you think that the system which now prevails 
is susceptible of consolidation by the union of the two codes, 
the Mohamedan and the Hindoo?—I do not see how they are 
to be united, unless the Hindoos become Mohamcdans. The 
Moliamedans cannot become Hindoos. 

1040. Are you aware of the consolidation of a more intricate 
system having taken place in the Island of Ceylon?—No ; I am 
totally ignorant on that subject. 

1047. Do you not think that it would be an advantage that 
the education of a Judge in the Zillah court should be exclu¬ 
sively professional ?—No, I do not see how it would be an ad¬ 
vantage that it should be exclusively professional; his know¬ 
ledge of revenue, for example, is of great use. It was al ways 
the case in Lord Cornwallis’s time, that he passed through the 
revenue to the higher offices in the judicial line; he became a 
Collector after having been a Register; then he went on to 
being Judge; and it was thought his know ledge of revenue w as 
of great importance to his being an efficient Judge. 

1048. The provisions of the Mohamedan law, as to the method 
of ascertaining the credibility of witnesses, have been a good 
deal altered by the Regulations, have they not? —1 do not 
recollect any thing upon that subject. 

1049. You have stated that the half-castes were considered 
as natives ; arc they made subject to the Mohamedan or to the 
Hindoo law ?—In the criminal courts to the Mohamedan law. 

The law of the criminal courts in the interior is the Mohamedan 
law. The Mohamedan law officer always gives his futwah, and 
the sentence passes upon that. In the civil courts there is a 
rule that the defendant’s law shall be followed. It would 
depend, therefore, on the situation in which the half-caste 
stood. 

1050. Do you class them according to the religion of their 

mothers?_No; that is never adverted to that 1 know of. I 
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never heard them asked whether their mother was a Hindoo or 
a Molianiedan. 

1051. Is there any distinction between the half-castes resid¬ 
ing within the district of the supreme court of Calcutta and 
those in the interior ?—They are all subject to the jurisdiction 
of the supreme court in Calcutta, being in that respect on a par 
with Europeans. 

1052. What is the civil law administered in the provinces?— 
The civil law is Mohamedan and Hindoo. 

1053. According to the religion of the individual ?—Yes; if 
the parties are both of the same persuasion. 

1054. If one is a Hindoo and the other a Mohamedan, what 
is the rule then ?—I think that the defendant's law is followed. 

1055. Supposing the defendant to be a half-caste, by what 
law is that cause decided ?—That depends on the nature of the 
case. There cannot be any question of inheritance between 
them. 

1056. In any civil suit not connected with inheritance, what 
is the rule ?—I really do not recollect a precedent for that. 

1057. Would not a half-caste, if his mother was a Mohame¬ 
dan, be considered a Mohamedan ; and if his mother w as a Hin¬ 
doo, be considered a Hindoo ?—No; that idea is perfectly novel 
to me; I do not recollect such a point. 

1058. What would be done in that case ?—The case is, as far 
as I recollect, unprecedented. 

1059. Do you mean that the case has never occurred ?—It 
might be a point decidable under the General Regulations, or 
under the Revenue Regulations, or on a written contract; in 
which cases the difference of persuasions w r ould hardly be 
adverted to. 

The witness is directed to withdraw. 

WILLIAM MALCOLM FLEMING, Esq. is called in, and 

examined as follow^:— 

1060. Have you resided in India?— I have. 

1061. In what capacity ?—In the judicial department. 

1062. What situation did you last hold ?—I held the situation 
of second Judge of the Court of Circuit for the division of 
Patna. 

1063. Were you not directed to make some inquiries respect¬ 
ing the manufacture of opium ?—Yes, I was. 

1064. Have the goodness to state the object and nature of 
those inquiries?—The object was to ascertain the cause of the 
opium of a particular season, I think 1824-5, having sold so 
badly in the China market, in fact, a great proportion of it being 
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almost unsaleable; and, in consequence, those wlio had pur- 5 Mar. 1830. 

chased at the Company’s sales made an application to Govern- - 

mcnt for a remuneration for losses sustained in consequence of 

the badness of the article. Sf/ ‘ 


1065. Was it only in that year that the opium appeared to be 
much deteriorated ?—I am not aware that it was considered bad 
in any other year. 

1066. Did you ascertain the cause of the deterioration ?—Yes; 
I stated my opinion of the cause of the deterioration, and how 
it had happened. 

1067. Have the goodness to mention it?—It appeared to me 
that it was chiefly caused by a quantity of leaves being mixed 
with the drug at the time it was forming into balls. It is sent 
to the China market in a particular form, made up with a crust 
of leaves round it, and the people who were employed in mak¬ 
ing it up added a considerable quantity of leaves to it. 

1068. Was that merely the result of carelessness ?— I am 
afraid of fraud on the part of the natives who were employed in 
the preparation of it. 

1060. Was there neglect on the part of the opium agent ?— 
I cannot positively say; but I think he was not sufficiently atten¬ 
tive in checking the frauds of the natives. 

1070. The sum paid back by the Company was large, was it 
not ?—It was. 

1071. Do you recollect how much ?—Twelve or thirteen lacs 
of rupees. 

1072. Is there any natural inferiority in the Bahar and Benares 
opium to that of Malwa ?—I think there is. 

1073. Can you state the proportion of that inferiority ?—I 
think it is about one-fourth less strong than that of Malwa; that 
of Bahar contains one-fourth less narcotic principle. 

1074. Would it be impossible, by any alteration in the manu¬ 
facture, to give to it the strength of the opium of Malwa?—I 
should think that would be almost impossible ; I think that the 
difference is in some degree owing to the nature of the climate. 

1075. Are you aware that the treaties formed with the princes 
of Malwa, respecting the delivery of a certain quantity of opium, 
and the restriction on its cultivation, are now abandoned?—I am 
not. 

1076. Assuming that they are now abandoned, and that the 
export of opium from Malwa was free through all countries not. 
under the influence of the British government, what effect do 
you conceive that will have on the Company’s sales of opium ?— 
I should suppose very considerable, but I have no information 
upon that subject; I am not aware what quantity has been ex¬ 
ported. I am not acquainted with the China trade at all. 
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5 Mar. 1830. 1077. Is the difference in the value of Benares and Mahva 

W M b'le * °P* um in the China market about onc-fourtli ?—I believe not so 
E^ mUlSy m nch; I only speak with respect to the quality and strength of 
the drug. 

1078. There is a peculiarity of taste in the Chinese with re¬ 
spect to opium, is there not ?—There is. 

1079. Do they prefer the Malwa ?—I have always understood 
that they preferred the Patna. 

1080. They have not any taste for the Turkish opium, have 
they ? — Not until of late years; I have understood that they 
have had a greater taste for it of late years. 

1081. What is the comparative price of the Turkish and 
Indian opium in China?—I really do not know. 

3 082. Have you ever resided in any parts of the country in 
which salt was manufactured ?—No, I have not. 

1083. Or cotton ?—No, never. 

1084. Have you ever observed any injurious effect produced 
on the internal commerce of the country by the transit duties ? 
—No, I am not aware of that; but I am not acquainted w ith 
that subject. 

1085. Do you apprehend that the natives are enabled, at the 
present price of salt, to obtain as much as they want ?—I am of 
opinion they would consume more if it were cheaper. 

1086. Do you think that the revenue w r ould be increased by 
increasing the quantity sold and diminishing its price ?—I should 
think it would. 


1087. You acted as Judge for some time, did you not?—I did 
for the greater part of the time 1 was in India. 

1088. Had you the appointment of the police in your district ? 
—I had at one time ; not latterly. 

1089. Was a different arrangement made with regard to the 
appointment of them ?—I was first Magistrate, and then Judge 
of Circuit; since I have been Judge of Circuit I had but little to 
do with the detail of the police. 

1090. In your capacity of Magistrate you appointed the 
police?—I did. 

1091. How is the police governed and organized?—Each 
district is divided into divisions, called Tannahs, which are 
superintended by a police officer called a Tannahdar, wdio has a 
certain number under him, and to whom all the police watch¬ 
men report. 

1092. What is the average population of a tannah ?—They 
are so different that I cannot say. 

1093. The police varies, probably, according to the population 
of the tannah ?—The size of the tannah is verv irregular. 
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size of the tannah?— Yes. - . 

1095. Are there other officers besides the tannahdar ?—The W.M.Fkrmng, 
village watchmen; they form the local police. 

1096. Each village has so many watchmen?—‘Yes; who are 
paid by the inhabitants. 

1097. The police is distributed in this manner all over the 
country ?—Yes. 

1098. It is not brought together in bodies?—No, except at 
each tannah, there are a number of constables; from ten to 
twenty-five, under the tannahdar. 

1099. Had you frequent or any complaints made to you of 
oppression on the part of the policemen ?—Yes, I frequently 
had. 

1100. Did they appear to be well founded?—Some of them 
were. 

1101. Were the offenders removed?—They were always 
punished and removed. 

1102. There is no other supervisor of the police except the 
tannahdar ?—No, there is not. 

1103. There is no other description of police except the tan¬ 
nahdar and the watchmen?—No, there is not; except the bur- 
kondosses, or the constables under him. 

1104. What is the pay of a tannahdar ?—From twenty-five to 
thirty rupees a month. 

1105. What is the pay of a watchman?—It depends on cir¬ 
cumstances; he is paid by the village generally—the village 
community. It is from two to three rupees a month. 

1106. In addition to that pay does he hold lands as watch¬ 
man?—I include that; every thing is included in the two to 
three rupees a month. 

1107. Does he exercise his trade like other persons ?-He 
seldom does any thing besides watching, except cultivating his 
la nd. 

1108. He is only called on when required, is he?—He is 
expected to w'atch every night. 

1109. Were the police under your direction numerous ?—Yes, 
they were. 

1110. Can you recollect its amount ?—I think in the district 
where I was for the greatest period, there were nineteen tannahs. 

1111. What was the amount of the police ?—I think there 
were from ten to fifteen constables in each tannah under the 
tannahdar, and a writer, the person who takes depositions, and 
the head constable. 

1112. Could the watchmen arrest without any authority 
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5 Mar. 1830. given them by the tannahdar ? — They could in some cases, but 
. j,— . w not in all cases. 

Esq™' 1 "* 1113. Only in cases of heinous offences?—Yes; murder, 

robbery, and such cases. 

1114. Did it appear to you that it was an efficient police for 
the punishment or prevention of crimes ?—I thought it was per¬ 
fectly efficient. 

1115. Did crimes appear to diminish in magnitude or in 
number ?—Both. 

1116. Are offences of a heinous character common?—They 
were not common in the part of the country in which I was, in 
the Patna division; such as gang robbery or dccoity were not 
common. 

1117. Could you attach much credit to the evidence given 
before you by the natives; or did you always regard their 
evidence with a certain degree of suspicion ?—I regarded it 
rather with suspicion. 

1118. In what situations were natives employed under you as 
Judge?—As tannahdars, police officers, and commissioners for 
trying petty causes. 

1119. By commissioners for trying petty causes, do you mean 
Sudder aumcens ?—No. 

1120. Did they administer justice well?—In some instances 
they did. 

1121. Were there any munsiffs under you?—'There were 
munsiffs; all the commissioners for trying causes were also 
munsiffs. 

1122. Did they decide a large proportion of the small cases ?— 
They decided a great number of small cases ; but they were not 
Sudder aumeens; the Sudder aumcens arc attached to the court 
at each head station. 

1123. Were the Sudder aumcens officers of your court?— 
There were several of them officers of my court. The Moha- 
medan and the Hindoo law officers were Sudder aumcens; and 
there was sometimes an additional one; sometimes two addi¬ 
tional ones. 

1124. Causes were tried by them under your direction ? — 
Yes; causes were referred to them for trial ; but the munsiffs 
and commissioners in the different tannahs had an original juris¬ 
diction in receiving and trying cases. 

1125. Do the Sudder aumeens have remitted cases ?—Yes. 

1126. Were there many appeals from the decrees of the 
. munsiffs ?—A good number. 

1127. Were there from those of the Sudder aumeens?—-A 
great number more from the Sudder aumeens than from the 
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commissioners or munsifFs; the reason of which I can explain. 
The munsifFs only try rases of rent and small debts ; the Sudder 
aumeens try cases in which real property is concerned, such as 
land and houses. 

1128. Upon the whole, were you well satisfied with the con¬ 
duct of the munsifFs and aumeens under you ?—No, I cannot 
say that I was generally well satisfied. 

1129. Had you the power of changing them?—Yes I had, 
when any thing was proved against them. 

1130. Did you exercise it frequently?—Yes, in several 
instances. 

1131. What was the salary of the munsifF?—He had no fixed 
salary; it depended on fees. 

1132. Had the Sudder aumeen a salary?—He has now a 
salary ; he had formerly only fees. 

1133. Does it occur to you that any great improvement 
might be introduced into the police establishment?—I know of 
none, except giving protection to the village watchmen, who are 
the most useful officers of the police. 

1134. Is the village, in any case, rendered answerable for any 
theft committed within its limits ?—Not in the lower provinces. 

1135. Is that the case in any part of the country?—It was, 
but I believe it has been done away ; it is not now the case. I 
understand that when the provinces were first ceded to the 
Company by the Naw r ab Vizier (Gorruckpoor and other districts) 
it was enforced ; but it does not now exist. 

1136. Is the tannahdar hereditary ?—No. 

1137. Is there any hereditary officer?—The office of village 
watchman is generally considered to be hereditary. 

1138. Does any other part of the village constitution remain 
in that part of the country?—Yes; all the usual persons remain 
in that part of the country, such as the village washerman, the 
barber, and others. 

1139. They are all hereditary?—Yes, they are; at least 
generally; not always. 

1140. That part of the country is under the perpetual settle¬ 
ment, is it not? —It is. 

1141. Did the country improve during the time you were 
acquainted with it?—Very much. 

1142. Both in populati^ancl in wealth ?—Yes. 

1143. By what law is property distributed on the death of a 
Proprietor?—It depends upon whether they are Mussulmans or 
Hindoos. 

1144. What is the Mohamedan law?—By the Mohamcdan 
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law, as far as I recollect, it is divided among the male anti 
female in certain proportions. 

1145. Has a proprietor any power of making a will; can he 
devise property as he pleases among his children ?-— A Molia- 
medan cannot. 

1146. Can a Hindoo?—I do not think he can. I cannot 
speak positively, because the law is different in different parts of 
the country. 

1147. Do females inherit under the Hindoo law?—They do 
not generally. 

1148. The Mohamedan property is divided among all the 
children, and the Hindoo among the sons, and that without any 
power of willing away the property?—Yes, it is so ; but a Mo¬ 
hamedan can give, during his life, property he has inherited as 
well as that he has acquired. 

1149. Can a Hindoo ?—No, he cannot in Beliar. 

1150. Did you observe any practical inconveniences arising 
out of that system of dividing property : did it prevent the accu¬ 
mulation of agricultural and other capital ?—No, it did not 
appear to have that effect. 

1151. Did it appear to you that there was more agricultural 
capital in the country when you left it than when you went to 
it ?—Yes, certainly, much more 

1152. Was there more applied to the cultivation of land?— 
Yes. 

1153. Was there more applied to manufactures or trade?—I 
do not think that there was; but there was a great deal more 
land brought into cultivation. 

1154. Did the people appear to you more comfortable than 
when you first knew it ?—Much more so. 

1155. Were the zemindars becoming rich ?—Ido not know 
that they were becoming rich; they were becoming much more 
extravagant. 

1156. Did their extravagance induce them to obtain European 
luxuries ?—No, I do not think it did. 

1157. Had the people more clothing than they had when you 
first knew them, or more comforts of any description in their 
houses ?—No, I do not think there was any very great differ¬ 
ence. I think they dressed better, but in a different way. 

1158. What was the change?—The change appeared to be 
that the Hindoos adopted many ofWte Mohamedan customs in 
point of dress. 

1159. Did you observe any quantity of European manufac¬ 
tures in that part of the country?—No, not a very great deal. 

1160. Any cottons ?—Yes; some chintz, which were used as 
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dresses of late years; there have been a good many of them 
used lately. 

1161. Was there any native manufacture supplanted by the 
introduction of British manufactures in that part of the country ? 
—Yes. 

1162. What manufacture was that?—That of cotton cloth 
generally. 

1163. Those manufacturers were thrown out of employ¬ 
ment ?—They were, and became cultivators again. 

1164. Did a greater quantity of cloth appear to be consumed 
than had been before ?—I cannot say. 

1165. There was no visible alteration or improvement in the 
habits of the people ?—No; I do not think there was. 

1166. With respect to the substitution of English cotton 
manufactures for those of the natives, you stated that a good num¬ 
ber were thrown out of employment by that; to what did they 
have recourse for their maintenance?—I do not know what pro¬ 
portion were thrown out of employment, but I understood that 
some of the weavers were thrown out of employment, and that 
they of course became agriculturists. 

1167. What used they to gain as weavers?—I cannot state 
that. 

1168. Were they much lowered in condition by being com¬ 
pelled to become cultivators of the soil instead of weavers ?— 
For a short time they were; but not permanently, I should 
think. 

1169. Their gains as weavers must have been very low ?— 
1 should think very low. 

1170. They had no difficulty in turning themselves to another 
occupation, ultimately as profitable ?—They had always been 
cultivators; they only cultivated a little more. 

1171. You do not know to what extent their occupation as 
weavers tended to raise their condition ?—No; I have no means 
of knowing that. 

1172. What extent of territory w r as under your jurisdiction as 
Magistrate ?—The district of Tirhoot, in which I was for the 
longest period when I was a Magistrate, was, I think, about 140 
miles long by 100 wide. 

1173. Had you any jurisdiction over the Zillah courts ?— 
This was a zillah; I was latterly in the court of appeal and 
circuit court that extended over the w hole division. 


1174. How many Zillah courts arc comprehended in that ?— 
Six, and latterly seven. 

1175. Had you any jurisdiction over the Zillah courts ?— 
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H r .M Firm in ^ e ^ ver ies alternately in the different districts under their juris- 
Esq. 09 diction, every six months. 

1177. What was the constitution of the Zillah courts?—It 
consisted of a Judge, a Registrar, and native officers. 

1178. The Judge and Registrar were the only two Euro¬ 
peans ?—Sometimes there was an assistant. 

1179. Had the Registrar jurisdiction?—The Registrar had a 
separate court for all cases that were referred to him ; lie had no 
original jurisdiction. 

1180. What was the duty of the Assistant?—He was some¬ 
times employed in taking depositions. 

1181. Was he ever employed in trying cases?—In trying 
criminal cases of a certain description. 

1182. What standing was a young man necessarily of when 
he was appointed assistant to a Judge? - As soon as he got out 
of college. 

1183. The first or second year of his getting out he had 
criminal cases to try ?—He had. 

1184. What was the salary of the Judge of the Zillah court? 
—From twenty-four to twenty-eight thousand rupees a year. 

1185. He had no perquisites whatever ?—No. 

1186. None of his expences were paid ?—No. 

1187. What standing must a man be in the service before he 
could be appointed Juage of a Zillah court ?—Generally from 
ten to twelve years. 

1188. Must he have been during that time in the judicial 
line?—At one time, lately, that was the case. 

1189. What standing was required for a Registrar?—From 
four to five years. 

1190. At what age, usually, did a man become a Registrar? 
—At the age of one or two and twenty. 

1191. He tried civil causes?—Yes. 

1192. Did he try criminal causes also?—Yes; he acted as 
first Assistant to the Magistrate. 

1193. Was he assisted by native officers?—Yes, to take 
down depositions. 

1194. Did they not also state the law when it turned on Mo- 

hamedan or Hindoo law ?—Yes, in civil cases they did; but 
they had nothing to do with criminal cases. In civil cases the 
Registrar referred to the Mohamedan or Hindoo law officer, as 
might be requisite. ; 

1195. Did they, in fact, pronounce the decision in those 
cases ?—No, only on the point of law; they had nothing to do 
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them. If, however, any particular witness was objected to, as - 

being incompetent to be sworn, their opinion was taken in such Fleming, 
cases, but not otherwise. 

1196. After hearing the evidence, they were consulted as to 
the point of law on which the case turned ?—Yes. 

1197. And he was governed by the advice he received?— 

Yes, he was. 

1198. Did they refer to punchayets much in the division 
where you were ?—No, they did not ; there were a few cases 
referred to arbitration, but it was of rare occurrence. 

1199. Had you in any other part of India an opportunity of 
observing the administration of justice through the agency of 
punchayets ?—I had not. 

1200. You were understood to say, that on the death of a 
proprietor, according to the Mohamcdan law, the property was 
distributed equally among the sons and daughters?—Not 
equally, but in certain proportions, according to the law. 

1201. According to the Hindoo law, it is among the sons 
only ?—Yes ; according to the Hindoo law it is amongst the sons 
only, and in equal proportions. 

1202. In the event of there being neither sons nor daughters, 
how did the property descend ?—It went to the heirs ; to the 
next heirs. 

1203. Was not that frequently a cause of dispute and litiga¬ 
tion ?—No doubt it was. 

1204. Is there any thing in the Regulations of the Company 
on the subject of opium that precludes persons, either Euro¬ 
peans or natives, having capital, from embarking in the cultiva¬ 
tion of the poppy ?—Provided they sell it to the Company, there 
is no objection ; they cannot cultivate the plant on their own 
account, as no person can cultivate poppy who does not sell the 
opium to the Company. 

1205. Is it probable that any person possessing capital would 
embark in such a cultivation, if he was confined in the sale of it 
to the Company ?—I do not think it is. 

1206. The only persons who it is probable would undertake 
the cultivation of that drug must be the poorest class of people, 
who have no money of their own ?—They are not a poor class ; 
they arc a particular description of people who cultivate opium; 
the cultivation is confined to a particular description, called 
queries. 

1207. Is it confined by law, or merely by practice ?—Merely 
by practice 

1208. Is not the Company in the habit of making advances 
to the cultivators of opium ?—It is. 
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- to carry it on without ?—It is considered an advantage to them 

W* M. Fleming, i, ave advances. 

sq ' 1210. That must be on the supposition that they have no 

money of their own?—There are, certainly, some of the queries 
exceedingly wealthy; I do not know a more wealthy class of 
cultivators than the queries. 

1211. Is it the custom of the Company to make advances to 
those persons?—They do make advances to all persons who 
cultivate the poppy. 

1212. Whether they want them or not ?—They always wish 
to have them. 

1213. Is that necessary ?—It has always been the custom. 

1214. Is it necessary to pay a rich man beforehand for that 
you have afterwards to buy ?—I cannot speak to that, further 
than the custom. 

1215. You spoke to the adulteration of the opium of 1824-5 ; 
did that continue in 1827 ?—No, it did not. 

1216. That was pure?—Yes. 

1217. There is a certain price given for a certain quality by 
the purchasers at the Company’s sales in Calcutta ?—They do 
not know the quality of it till it arrives in China. 

1218. Is not it examined?—There is a small quantity exa¬ 
mined in Calcutta ; it was adulterated after it went through the 
hands of the Collectors. 

1219. Do you presume it was not adulterated by the culti¬ 
vator?-—I think it w*as not; because I think it would have been 
rejected by the opium agent. 

1220. Through whose hands did it pass subsequently be¬ 
tween the Collector and the China market ?—It passed through 
the hands of the officers of the agent for the provision and ma¬ 
nufacture of opium. It was brought into the warehouse and 
made up in a particular form; and it is in making it up in tin's 
particular form of balls, with a shell of leaves, that the adulte¬ 
ration takes place. 

1221. At what period of manufacture is it examined by the 
Collector ?—When it is received from the cultivator. 

1222. In what state is it at that time?—It is exactly in the 
state in which it should be afterwards, but rather more liquid. 

1223. Subsequently, what happens to it ?—It is merely in¬ 
spissated to a certain consistence, and made up into balls* 

1224. By what description of persons is it made up^into balls; 
are they servants of the Company ?—No ; they are V^edfor the 
occassion by the opium agent. 

1225. Are the opium agents paid high?—They receive a 
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commission upon the sales, that is, upon the profits, after 
deducting the expentrs of manufacture. 

1226. Did this adulteration take place to the opium of one 
district only?—1 cannot say; it was in the Bahar division, in 
the Bahar agency. 

1227. Is the manufacture of opium an unwholesome employ¬ 
ment ?—I do not think it is. 

1228. Is the opium that is grown in Bengal supplied to the 
Company by the cultivators at a fixed price ?—It is. 

1229. Do you know what proportion that bears to the mar¬ 
ket price?—I cannot tell exactly without a little consideration, 
but I know the price that is paid to the cultivators. 

1230. Is not the price paid to the cultivators very low in¬ 
deed, as compared with the market price ?—It is very low when 
compared with the market price. 

1231. Do you not think that that restriction on the part of 
the East-India Company holds out a strong inducement to the 
deterioration of the opium ?—No, I do not think it does. I be¬ 
lieve the cultivators are perfectly satisfied at present with the 
price which is paid for it. 

1232. Do not you think that that limitation as to the price 
places the cultivator under a very strong inducement to deterio¬ 
rate the article ?—No, I do not think it does. 

1233. What did you understand by the market price; the 
sale price at Calcutta ?—Yes. 

1234. Does the same system of police, or nearly the same, ex¬ 
tend over all the territories of the Company, or does it differ 
much in the old provinces and the newly acquired provinces ?— 
1 believe it docs not differ much ; but 1 cannot positively speak 
to that, not having been employed in the upper provinces. 

1235. Can you mention generally the difference between our 
present system of police and that which is supposed to have 
existed in the better times of the Mohamedan government?— 
No, I cannot. 

1236. To what extent have the provisions of the Mohamedan 
law, as to the ascertaining the credibility of witnesses, been 
altered by the Regulations ?—The Mohamedan law lias no re¬ 
ference to the credibility of witnesses. Sometimes an evidence, 
from some particular cause, is objected to by the law officer in 
criminal cases, as not being competent; but his evidence is al¬ 
ways taken in such cases, and it may be over-ruled by the 
Judges of the superior court—the Judges of the Suddcr nizamut 
adawlut. 0^ 

1237. You have spoken as to the age at which gentlemen are 
brought forward in the minor judicial situations; wliat means 
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have they now of acquiring a knowledge of the Mohamedan law ? 
—Only by perusing books on the subject; they do not particu¬ 
larly study it. 

1238. Are there lectures in the college upon it?—1 believe 
not. 


1239. Have the goodness to state what is the lowest rate of 
earnings sufficient to support a labouring man in India ?—It is 
very difficult to state that; but two rupees a month would main¬ 
tain him, or probably less. 

1240. What is the lowest rate of wages paid to servants?—I 
think about three rupees a month ; in some instances, no doubt, 
it may be low er, bnt I cannot speak positively to that. 

1241. Are the earnings of manufacturers larger than tw'O 
rupees a month ?—I really cannot say. 


1242. Did slavery exist in any part of the district with which 
you were acquainted?—Yes, it did exist, certainly, what is called 
slavery ; but it is by no means what is generally understood by 
by the term slavery. 


1243. Have the goodness to explain what slavery is in that 
part of the country ?—In one of the districts where I resided 
about three years, there w ere a good number of bondsmen, and 
who, in fact, had sold themselves for a certain sum to work for 
their masters for life; but they might redeem, by paying up 
that sum, whenever they pleased; it w as a species of mortgage 
of their labour. 


1244. What duties did their masters undertake towards them ? 
—I believe it was quite nominal. Those bondsmen did exactly 
as they pleased; they came and cultivated for their masters 
when they liked it, or it was convenient to themselves; but I do 
not know any instance in which they were forced to work con¬ 
trary to their will. 

1245. Had the master the power to transfer his right over 
them to any other person ?—I never knew an instance of their 
being directly sold. 

1246. What was the mode of enforcing the services of the 
bondsmen ? — I believe there was no mode of enforcing it, except 
by withholding the wages. 

1247. Were they subjected to any corporeal punishment ?— 
No, not at all; if they had, they would have immediately com- 

C lained to the courts, and obtained instant redress; but 1 never 
new such a complaint made. 

1248. Is it the practice, in any part of the district with which 
you are acquainted, for parents to sell their chilc|A|? —I have 
heard of it, but I cannot speak to the fact. 

1249. Would such sales be considered valid in point of law ? 
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—I am not perfectly certain; I believe they would under the 
Hindoo law, but not, I believe, under the Mohamcdan. 

1250. Have you seen suttees ?—Yes, I have. 

1251. Frequently?—No, I cannot say that I have frequently 
witnessed them, and I never was very near. 

1252. Did they take place to any extent in your district?— 
Not in the district of Tirhoot, where I was for a considerable 
time. It is not at all common there; probably one in the course 
a year, seldom more, although it is entirely a Hindoo district. 

1253. In the neighbourhood of Patna are they more frequent ? 
—They are more frequent there than north of the Ganges. 
Patna is divided by the Ganges into two divisions. Suttees arc 
less frequent in the districts north of the Ganges than in those 
districts south of the Ganges. 


5 M ir. 1830. 


ir.Af. Flming 9 
Esq, 


1254. Is there so much religion attached to this ceremony as 
to make it dangerous to interfere with it and declare it shall not 
take place ?—I rather think it might be dangerous if it were 
common in the upper provinces; but it is not common in the 
upper provinces, but more confined to Bengal, where the people 
are not likely to be turbulent; I therefore do not think there 
would be much danger in prohibiting the practice entirely. 


1255. Notwithstanding the great frequency of the practice? 
— Notwithstanding the frequency of the practice, I do not think 
there is any thing to be apprehended from the Bengalese; they 
are a different people altogether from those of the upper pro¬ 
vinces. 


1256. Their religious feeling is stronger?—Yes. 

1257. In what manner would you proceed if you wanted to 
put it down ; would you punish all that were present?—No, 
not all that were present; but the officiating Brahmins and peo¬ 
ple of that description ought to be punished. 

1258. Is it necessary that a suttee should be performed only 
in public ?—I believe it is. 

1259. Do you not apprehend, that if it was prevented in 
public it might take place privately ?—No, I think not. 

1260. Is notice given of a suttee now by law ? — It is not ne¬ 
cessary ; there is no punishment incurred by not giving notice. 

1261. Is notice generally given ?—Notice is very frequently 
given. 

1262. How many persons may be considered as officiating at 
a suttee, so as to be criminal; if a suttee were declared contrary 
to law, how many are there aiding and abetting ?—I cannot say 
exactly. All the persons concerned in the suttee. 

1263. Ho&Snany Brahmins?—Probably two or three. 

1264. The whole family, and two or three Brahmins?— Yes. 

Q 
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1265. Were not suttees at one time absolutely prohibited by 
the Mohamedans ?—I am not aware whether that was the fact. 

» 

1266. It is confined to the highest caste, is it not?—It 
ought to be confined to the highest caste; it is by the Hindoo 
law, but it is not by practice. 

1267. Did you ever know the Brahmins interfere to prevent 
a suttee ?—I never knew an instance. 

1268. Did you ever know a person resist, and forced to sub¬ 
mit to a suttee by the Brahmins present ?—No, I never knew 
an instance of that. I have known them get away after having 
been upon the pile. I saw one instance of that myself. 

1269. Was she driven back, or did she finally escape ?—She 
got up and went off. 

1270. She was not prevented from going away?—No, she 
was not; but on that occasion there was a Moliamedan police 
officer present: of course nothing was put over ; she was allowed 
to burn, or not, as she liked. 

1271. She lost her caste by going away, did she not?— 
Really I cannot tell. The family lost more than she did ; it is 
the family that loses the caste; it is not so much the woman as 
the family. 

1272. Is not a suttee now always attended by an officer of 
the government ?—When information is given, I believe it is. 

1273. Suttees have not always been attended by officers of 
government, have they ?—No. 

1274. When did that regulation first take place ?—I am not 
perfectly certain, butl think in 1812 or 1813. 

1275. Do you know whether the circumstance of an officer 
attending has had the effect of giving an appearance of the 
sanction of government to the practice ?—I do not think so. 

1276. If the wife survives, she inherits a considerable por¬ 
tion of the property, does she not ?—No ; she is entitled only to 
food and clothing. 

1277. Have you ever conversed with Brahmins on the sub¬ 
ject of the abolition of the suttee ?—I have not. 

1278. You cannot say whether they themselves consider it 
as highly desirable or practicable to get rid of it ?—No, I cannot 
exactly say. 

1279. Have you known of any instance in which a suttee has 
been prevented by any officer of the government ?—I do not. 
There may have been instances of the kind occurred of their 
having persuaded women from becoming suttees; but I cannot 
speak positively to the fact. 

1280. Do slaves labour under any legal disqualifications ?— 

I believe, under the Mohamedan law, in giving evidence, 
there is some disqualification. 
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1281. You cannot state to what extent ?—I cannot. 5 Mar. 1830 . 


1282. Are the bondsmen you speak of numerous ?—In one 
district they are. 

1283. What proportion do you think they may bear to the 
general population of the district ?—I cannot say, it is so va¬ 
rious ; and it is only in one very small portion of the Com¬ 
pany’s territory that they are very common. 

1284. Their slavery is of a mild nature, is it not?—Very 
much so; they are almost children in the family. 

1285. What is the name of the district ?—llamgur. 


W. M Fleming , 
Fsg. 


The witness is directed to withdraw. 


Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Tuesday next, 

one o’clock. 


Die Mart is, 9° Marti i 1830. 
The Lord President in the Chair. 


Sir EDWARD HYDE EAST, Baronet, a Member of the 

House of Commons, attending, is called in, and examined 

as follow s :— 

1286. What judicial situation did you fill in India?—I w r as <j Mar. 1830. 

Chief Justice of the Supreme Court in Calcutta. I w r ent out in- 

the year 1813; I arrived there some time in November, I Sir E-Ji. Emt, 
think the 8th. ** urt ' 

1287. How many years did you remain Chief Jtfttice ?—I 
left India of course, having resigned my situation, in the be¬ 
ginning of the year 1822 ; I think in January 1822, 

1288. Have the goodness to describe the constitution of the 
court over which you presided ?—It consists of three Judges. 

Originally it consisted of four; but the office of one of the 
Judges was suppressed, to form a fund for the payment of the 
pensions of the Judges who retired. 

1289. About what time did that alteration take place ?— 

Before my time. There arc various subordinate officers belong¬ 
ing to the court; there is a Registrar, a Master in Equity, and 
several other subordinate officers; those are the two principal 
officers. 

1290. Is the number of Advocates who are admitted to plead 
before the court limited or unlimited ?—The number of Advo¬ 
cates depends entirely upon the number the court think proper 
to call. The power of calling to the bar rests with the court at 
Calcutta. When I arrived there, I found but three Advocates, 
the Advocate-general of the Company, and another gentleman 
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9 Mar. 1830. who was the second Counsel of the Company; and there was 

a third barrister there, Mr. Stewart, who was in an ill state of 
r Hurt l iea l*h 5 and very shortly after I arrived he was obliged to go to 
sea for some time, in order to restore his health. 

1291. At the time he went to sea there was no Advocate 
before the court but the two Advocates of the Company ?— 
No. 

1292. Who then conducted the causes in which the Company 
was a party ?—For a time, of course, there was nobody, if there 
had been any cause, which I am not aware that there was at 
that time, in which the Company were concerned, there would 
have been no Advocate at all during Mr. Stewart’s absence; 
and in consequence of that I wrote a letter to Lord Bucking¬ 
hamshire, who was at the head of the Board of Control, in¬ 
forming him of that state of things. My son had been called 
to the bar before 1 went, and was permitted to go out with 
me; but as I understood that—although it was not mentioned 
officially to me, indeed there was no such understanding on the 
part of the Chairman or Deputy Chairman of the East-India 
Company, with whom I had personal communication—but as I 
understood there were some of the Directors that thought it 
was not proper that the son of the Chief Justice should practise 
at the bar, I had some communication with Lord Buckingham¬ 
shire upon the subject; and I told him that under those circum¬ 
stances, ("not knowing at that time, before I went out, what the 
state of the bar was,) I should certainly not call my son to the 
bar without further communication from his Lordship. But, in 
looking out the papers 1 have in my hand upon the judicial 
state of India, after receiving the notice on Saturday morning 
last that your Lordships desired to examine me, I happened to 
lay my hands upon the letters which I had written to Lord 
Buckinghamshire upon that occasion, and the answers* which 
I received from him; and perhaps a reference to these will be 
a more satisfactory and certain method of communicating what 
passed than mere general recollection. I wrote to the Board 
of Control, under date of December 9, 1813, stating that I 
thought it proper to mention to his Lordship, as Minister of 
the Crown for his department, the state of the bar upon my 
arrival at Calcutta; that there were then only three Advocates, 
two of whom, the Advocate-general and another gentleman, 
were the standing counsel of the Company, and the third was 
in a precarious state of health, which obliged him to retire for 
the then session to get change of air at sea; that in this state 
of things I received the most urgent solicitations, both from the 

* I had two letters of mine and two of Lord B.'s with me, but 1 think 
only one of the latter was read to the Committee, the first being considered 
sufficient for the purpose of the inquiry. That part of the second letter which 
referred to the same subject was confirmatory of the first. 
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bar and from the bench, to permit my son to practise as a 9 Mar. 1830. 
barrister, and I could only prevent the other Judges from calling —— 

him, even against my concurrence, by assuring them that I Sir Em ^ East > 
should consider my own honour wounded by it, until I under- ** art ' 
stood from the Chairman of the Company that the objection 
started by some of the Directors to that measure was with¬ 
drawn, or until the President of the Board of Control gave his 
fiat for my assent, that I should have stated more upon the 
subject if I had not felt myself individually implicated in the 
discussion; but that I should not on that account shrink from 
the duty which I owed to his Majesty, and to the whole pro¬ 
fession of which I had the honour to be a member. 

1293. Will you now state what was done in consequence of 
that representation?—I received from Lord Buckinghamshire 
a letter, dated India Board, June 7, 1814, stating that he had 
received my letter of the 9th of December 1813, and had im¬ 
mediately sent an extract from that part of it which immediately 
related to my son to the Chairman of the Court of Directors; 
but as he was not informed whether he had written to me or not 
on the subject, he, Lord Buckinghamshire, could have no hesita¬ 
tion in stating to me his opinion, that under the circumstances I 
have mentioned, and which indeed had been confirmed to him 
by Sir Henry Russell, I ought not any longer to resist the soli¬ 
citation of the bar and the bench, with respect to my son's 
practising as a lawyer in the Supreme court. I stated, in 
answer to that dated the 20th of December 1814, that in con¬ 
sequence of his Lordship's letter, the other Judges to whom I 
had communicated it had entirely concurred in it, signifying 
their intention of calling him at the meeting of the court in the 
next term; and that the same necessity indeed still existed for 
a further addition to the bar, for although we had permitted 
Mr. Lewin, who had before held the office of Master of the 
court, to resume his practice, after lie had resigned his office, 
and Mr. Stewart had been appointed to it, and although we had 
also called another gentleman who had practised at the bar at 
Madras, and had left it for the purpose, yet as Mr. Lewin was 
about to depart for Europe, the number would be again reduced 
to three under the circumstances I have before mentioned. 

1294. In consequence of that subsequent representation, was 
any fur tlier addition made to the bar?—In consequence of that, 
and of the feeling which the Judges entertained, that the bar 
ought to be more numerous, we did from time to time, as 
opportunity occurred of acquiring barristers, call various gentle¬ 
men ; and before I left the court, I think there were either eight 
or nine barristers practising in it. 

1295. Is the Commitee to understand that eight or nine was 
the largest number of advocates at any time permitted to prac¬ 
tise during the time you presided over the court?—-It was, I 
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9 Mar. 1830. believe, the largest number; but the number was continually 

- increasing during my time. As we were able to get accessions, 

^jfart*' aSt ' no barrister with a proper certificate was rejected; but there 
tu 8 was one gentleman who was admitted in the course of that 
time who was not admitted so soon as lie applied, because he 
had come out from England without the certificate which the 
court before my time required before they admitted any gentle¬ 
man to the bar ; that is, a certificate from two of the Judges in 
England, testifying their knowledge or belief of his integrity 
and ability, without which we could not admit him. This gen¬ 
tleman coming out at first without that certificate, we declined 
calling him then; but he obtained his certificate afterwards, 
and then we called him. 

1296. Do you conceive, from your experience of the business 
of the court, that the number you have now mentioned is fully 
adequate to meet the business and the demands of individual 
suitors ?—The business of the court was increasing from time 
to time, during all the time that I remained. I do not know 
whether the present amount of business requires more or not; 
but I see no reason why any gentleman at the bar, obtaining 
the certificate I have mentioned of his integrity and ability from 
two of the Judges of England, should not be permitted to go 
out and practise at the bar. If the bar gets overstocked by 
those means, it will, of course, stop the going out of more, 
when any gentlemen who are desirous of going out find that it 
is not likely to answer for them, at least for some period of 
time. 

1297. The Committee is to understand, that during the time 
you presided over the court, the business of the court was con¬ 
stantly progressive ?—That is more than I can charge my 
memory with directly stating ; but it had very much increased 
during the time I was there. I think I have seen lately some 
returns of that kind ; and though I did not pay very minute at¬ 
tention to them, not then having my attention called to the sub¬ 
ject, I think it appeared that though it did not regularly from 
year to year progress, it was generally progressive upon the 
whole. 

1298. The idea upon your mind was, it was likely to increase 
still further ?—Yes. 

1299. Is the number of attornies of the court limited, and 
what arc the circumstances of that limitation ?—There was for¬ 
merly, and in my time, a limitation of the number of attornies, 
and the number was, I think, extended more than once while I 
remained at Calcutta; but whether there is now any precise 
limit to it or not, is more than I can say ; but the number of 
attornies was much increased while I remained there, and I 
believe it has been still more increased since I came away. 

1300. Do you remember the number to which it was iormerly 
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limited?—I think the first limitation I heard of was of the num¬ 
ber of twelve, and then it got to four, or five, or six more, and 
then to twenty. It went on as the business of the court was 
increasing ; but there were certainly several of the attornies who 
were not in good business; they had all of them a little busi¬ 
ness, but the principal part of the business lay with some four, 
or five, or six. 


9 Mar. 1830. 


Sir E. H k East, 
Bart . 


1301. Did the increase in each instance take place under the 
authority of the court ?—Yes, certainly; it was the only au¬ 
thority. 

1302. Are those attornies exclusively Europeans ?—Origi¬ 
nally they were exclusively Europeans, but while I was there 
there were one, or two, or three half-caste persons let in, who 
had served their regular apprenticeship to attornies under arti¬ 
cles in a regular manner, and were persons who conducted 
themselves very well; and we thought that under those circum¬ 
stances they had fair claims to be let in to fill those situations. 


1303. There were no native attornies who were not half- 
castes?—No, certainly no Hindoo or Mussulman ; nor do I re¬ 
collect any natives, except half-caste, who had served their time 
under regular articles. 

1304. The court did not consider the circumstance of being a 
native of any description as a bar to a person being admitted to 
practise as an attorney, provided he was in other respects duly 
qualified ?—Certainly not while I was there; that is, after we had 
come to the resolution I have mentioned. 


1305. Did that portion of the attornies who were of the half- 
caste description generally conduct themselves, while they fell 
under your observation, with propriety and integrity ?—With 
entire propriety and integrity, so far as I saw. 


1300. Have the goodness to state what is the jurisdiction of 
the court over which you presided?—That is a very wide ques¬ 
tion, and therefore I must give a very general answer to it. After 
1 had been there about two years I prepared a set of papers 
representing the general judicial state of the Supreme court, 
and, as far as I had obtained information, of the Provincial 
courts of the country, which I sent home, intended for Lord 
Buckinghamshire, who was President of the Board of Control. 
Unfortunately, he died before the papers reached home, but the 
papers got to the Board of Control, and have remained there. 
Those papers enter very fully into the statement which com¬ 
prises much of the question now put to me; but I can give a 
general answer to the question. The criminal jurisdiction of the 
court, withiAthe limits of Calcutta described by the Mahratta 
Ditch, is general over all the persons living within that local 
ambit. The civil jurisdiction is also co-extensivc over all per¬ 
sons within the local ambit; but with this reservation m respect 
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9 Mar. 1830. of the native population, that the laws of inheritance, succes- 

- , sion, and contract arc reserved to the Mussulmans and to the 

* MStf Gentoos, which is the expression made use of, by which was 
ar ’ understood generally the Hindoos, and therefore the general 
law of England, in respect to those particular subjects, did not 
attach upon them ; but all the rest of the civil laws of England, 
with the distinction to which I shall presently advert, attached 
upon them that did not touch their inheritance, succession, or 
contracts, even within the local ambit of Calcutta. The entire 
common law of England, so far as it was applicable to them, was 
transferred with the first charter that was granted, in the 13th of 
George the First; but the statute law of England was only 
supposed to be transferred by the charter up to that period, but 
not subsequently, unless by special Acts of Parliament affecting 
India. 


1307. You mean that the laws of inheritance, succession, and 
contract w*ere administered to the natives, within the limits of 
Calcutta, by the Supreme court, according to the best know¬ 
ledge you could obtain of their laws ?—Yes ; of course, to 
obtain this knowledge we consulted the Pundits with respect to 
the Hindoo law, and the Moolvies w r ith respect to the Mussul¬ 
man law*, whenever any points of controversy arose upon those 
respective laws ; and w r e had also the assistance of many learned 
works written upon the Hindoo law'. 

1308. What w r as the jurisdiction of the court beyond the 
limits of Calcutta?—The jurisdiction of the Supreme court 
within the presidency of Bengal, and other provinces annexed, 
extended over all British-born subjects, and the lawful descend¬ 
ants of British-born subjects. By British-born subjects I must 
be understood to mean that which 1 understand the Acts of 
Parliament to mean, British European subjects, as contradistin¬ 
guished from native subjects; Biitish European subjects and 
their lawful descendants. And further, our jurisdiction extended 
to all natives that were in the service of the Company, and in 
civil cases to natives contracting with British subjects. 

1309. Is the Supreme court also a court of appeal from any 
inferior courts ?—The Supreme court was not, in its original 
constitution, and for a long period, an appellate court at all 
from the Provincial courts of the Company; but there w r as an 
Act passed, I think, a very little while before I left India, giving 
jurisdiction over British subjects to the provincial Magistrates 
and courts over petty trespasses and small matters of that kind, 
which it was thought burdensome to send to a vast distance 
to be tried by the Supreme court, which might probably put it 
out of the power of natives in an inferior situatio#to sue those 
British subjects at all; and in those instances, or some of them, 
there was an appeal given, on account of the parties being 
British subjects, to the Supreme conrt; and we were required to 
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make regulations for the conducting of those appeals, which 9 Mar. 1380. 

were either actually drawn out or in progress about the time of- 

my departure; but those were in small matters, on account of s * r E% H ‘ East > 
the heavy expence to be incurred in going hundreds of miles for JiarL 
redress in case of petty offences. 

1310. No considerable portion of the time of the Supreme 
court is occupied in trying cases of appeal ?—While I was there, 
there was no portion at all. Whether that new power of appeal 
has produced the effect of bringing appeals to the court, I am 
not informed. 

1311. Have you reason to think that that portion of the 
natives whose interest were brought under the legal administra¬ 
tion of the Supreme court were satisfied with the law so ad¬ 
ministered?—I have every reason to believe that they were 
perfectly satisfied when I was coming away ; indeed they told 
me so, both Massulmans and Hindoos. The jurisdiction of the 
court was exercised, especially on the equity side, very fre¬ 
quently over considerable property belonging to the natives 
that was locally situated out of the limit of Calcutta, on account 
of the residence in Calcutta of the native defendants who were 
sued; so that when a Hindoo of large landed property had a 
residence in Calcutta, which gave us a jurisdiction over his 
person, although his property was out of the limits, yet bills in 
equity were on that account filed against him in the Supreme 
court, which did, in fact, bring under the judgment of the court 
a very considerable mass of property belonging to persons of 
that description living in Calcutta, though the property itself 
was beyond the limits; and I have every reason to believe that 
the natives were perfectly satisfied with the judgment of the 
Supreme court upon all matters of that description that were 
brought before the court; and as most, or nearly all, indeed, of 
the natives who had property within the neighbourhood of Cal¬ 
cutta had houses in Calcutta, property so situate bore an ad¬ 
vanced price beyond the market price of landed property in 
general in the provinces, but it might have been in part owing to 
the nearer neighbourhood of the capital; still that increased 
value extended a long way beyond the mere range and capa¬ 
bility of raising buildings and other improvements in the vicinity 
of the capital. 

1312. You have no reason to think that the natives have any 
aversion or digust with the English law, as being English ?— 

I have every reason to believe, from personal communications 
made to myself from many of the principal Hindoos in Calcutta, 
that they considered it a very great advantage to them to have 
both their persons and property under the judgment of the 
Supreme court, reserving their own laws to be administered in 
the instances before mentioned. 

1313. Does the same observation extend to Mohamcdans as 
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9 Mar. 1830- well as Hindoos?— 1 believe that it does; but the Mohamcdans, 

except some few persons of very high rank, are not generally 
Sir E ^ n \ in possession of much wealth, like the Hindoos, and have com¬ 
paratively but small landed possessions compared with the 
Hindoos, and therefore wc had much fewer causes respecting 
that class of the population than we had as to the other. 

1314. Do you suppose the same favourable feeling towards 
the English law would prevail among the natives, supposing its 
authority to be extended in the country beyond the limits you 
have described ?—I am perfectly persuaded that the native 
population do entertain the opinion, that being placed under 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme court would be advantageous to 
them. 

1315. Do you state that from opinion merely, or from actual 
communication with any natives not now under the authority 
of the British law?—I state that from personal communication 
with many natives, but of course they were natives that I was 
in the habit of seeing in Calcutta from time to time. I have 
only occasionally seen natives from the upper provinces, and 
have had very little of this sort of communication with them; 
but the generality of persons with whom I have had much com¬ 
munication of that kind were of necessity persons either living 
within Calcutta, or within the near neighbourhood of it. 

1316. Have you in any instance found that the possible ex¬ 
tension of the English law among the natives was a subject 
of apprehension with them ?—Certainly not, provided their own 
particular laws of inheritance and succession, and contract, 
were preserved to them. I do not mean to say that they pre¬ 
ferred our laws of that description to their own laws, but the 
administration of their laws by a court constituted as the 
Supreme court was. 

1317. Reserved for them in the same manner as they are 
within the limits of the Calcutta jurisdiction ?—Just so. 

1318. Were the native authorities. Pundits and others, to 
whom you had recourse for the administration of Hindoo and 
Mohamedan law, persons regularly designated for that purpose, 
or called upon occasionally as the court might think fit?— 
There were certain official Pundits and Moolvies appointed 
expressly for the court. In that appointment the court always 
consulted the general opinions of the respective portions of the 
native population, as to those who were best calculated in the 
repute of their class to give the best advice to the court on 
questions of their law; but it sometimes happened that, upon 
questions of disputed law, the court was not entirely satisfied 
with the opinions of those particular Pundits or Moolvies, and 
upon all occasions of that kind we took the opinions of others the 
most celebrated Pundits and Moolvies we were able to resort to, 
in order to guide our judgment upon the matters in dispute. 
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Persons of that description who were in attendance in the court 9 Mar. 

of Sudder dewanny adawlut, which was likewise sitting in Cal- - 

cutta for the purposes of the provincial judicature, were always Slr Eaitt ’ 
at hand, and we are always able to apply to them; if they all ial 
agreed upon the same doctrine, we of course adopted it; if they 
differed, we then gave our judgment upon what we thought 
was the best course to pursue in reference to the general spirit 
of the respective codes, and for the furtherance of justice. 

1319. Can you state generally the average duration of suits 
before the court ?—When I arrived in Calcutta 1 found no ar- 
rear of suits. There was nothing that was standing for judg¬ 
ment, and every cause, up to the extent that the parties 
themselves thought proper to bring it, was forwarded; and 
when I left it, I left it in the same situation. Every cause, as 
far as the court was concerned, was carried to the extent the 
parties thought proper to carry it, and there was no cause 
standing for judgment. 

1320. Are the fees and other cxpences of proceedings regu¬ 
lated by the court ?—No ; that is left to the same feelings that 
prevail here. The fees were considered as the quicquid honora¬ 
rium , in the same manner as at the English bar. 

1321. Arc the cxpences, in point of fact, very considerable ? 

—In point of fact, in causes of any weight the cxpences are 
exceedingly great. 

1322. Does any mode occur to you in which they could be 
diminished ?—There is no other mode of doing it, except by 
exereising a very strict discipline over the taxation of costs, 
which was exercised in many instances when the attention of 
the court was called to it. Every bill was taxed in the ordinary 
course of proceeding by the Master or other officer of the court, 
but still the cxpences were undoubtedly very heavy, and we 
endeavoured on various occasions to contract them as much as 
we could, but still we found them heavy ; undoubtedly more so 
than was desirable. 

1323. Do you suppose that an extended application of the 
authority of English law, supposing it was desirable, could be 
effected in the country without an increase of expence attending 
the rules under it ?—That would depend upon the extent to which 
the reform of the present judicial system was carried. If English 
courts, similar to the Supreme courts now existing, were to be 
established throughout India, I have no doubt it would tend 
to a very great increase of expence unavoidably. I think that 
would be most desirable, except on the question of expence; 
but I believe that a great deal may be done without going to 
that extent, at a very moderate, if any, increase of expcnce, but 
not so perfectly. Our legal machinery is exceedingly excellent 
in its kind, but is too dear. I have formerly written some obser¬ 
vations upon this and other subjects connected with the admi- 
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9 Mar. 1830. nistration of laws in India, which, if it is desired by the Com- 

- mittee, I will deliver in. The greater part of those observations 

Str E - ^ East ' were written after I had been upon the bench about two years, 
ar ' during which time I endeavoured, in every way that was within 
my reach, to obtain information upon the subject at large. 
They were then dispatched home; but subsequently to that 
time, and from time to time, as either I saw reason to correct 
any opinion I had before advanced, or obtained any fresh infor¬ 
mation, I made notes and memoranda upon the original papers. 

{Sir Edward Hyde East is requested to deliver in these papers.) 

1324. You mentioned that the Supreme court exercised juris¬ 
diction over real property beyond the limits of Calcutta, through 
the medium of persons resident within Calcutta; was that in 
consequence of a fiction of the law or a positive enactment ?—It 
was in equity cases, where the person resided within our juris¬ 
diction, and therefore those complainants who wished to sue him 
preferred suing him where he lived, because it brought their cause 
for judgment before the Supreme court, instead of suing him 
where his estate lay, within the jurisdiction of the Mofussil courts. 

1325. You were understood to say, that you imagined the 
natives generally would be desirous of having the British judica¬ 
ture extended over the rest of India ?—That is my belief. 

1326. Does that proceed from your opinion that their law’s 
would be administered more consistently and strictly by the in¬ 
tegrity of British Judges, or from any desire that there should be 
an assimilation between their laws and ours ?—My belief is, that 
they did not wish to have their laws of inheritance and succes¬ 
sion and contract changed, but that they thought that the courts 
which had been instituted by the King there, and filled with his 
Judges, would better administer justice to them. I do not 
speak of the Judges personally; there were some most eminent 
men in the Mofussil courts : but I consider that the natives pre¬ 
ferred as Judges persons whom they supposed to have been 
properly educated for the purpose, and having the assistance 
also which they themselves derived in their causes from the 
British bar. Those w r ere the inducements which made them 
prefer coming under that judicature. 

1327. In the case adverted to just now you reached the juris¬ 
diction over the property in consequence of the jurisdiction over 
the persons?—Yes; those persons residing within the local 
limits of the jurisdiction of the court. I ought to explain, that 
in all cases in equity the jurisdiction is entirely over the person, 
to compel him to do certain acts which the court of equity 
thinks conscientiously he ought to do. The only jurisdiction 
which does in effect reach the property is through the medium 
of the person being subject to its controul, as being resident 
within the limits. 
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court receive any fixed salary ?•—Yes, an annual fixed salary. -^ 

1329. Are those salaries adequate to the duties they per- ‘ r ^ art \ * 
form?—They are adequate to their condition in society, 1 

think. They were so, at least, when those salaries were 
established. 

1330. By what law are the civil rights of half-caste persons, 
residing without the jurisdiction of Calcutta, defined in the 
instances of marriages or successions ?—Their situation is in 
many respects very perilous. Some of them I know personally, 
gentlemen educated in this country ; and yet if they reside out 
of the jurisdiction of the court, being many of them illegiti¬ 
mate, and who therefore could not be deemed to be British 
subjects within the general meaning of the laws passed for 
India, the difficulty was to know how to deal with them, for 
the Mofussil courts only administered the Hindoo law to Hin¬ 
doos, and the Mussulman law to Mussulmans. The condition, 
therefore, of these persons, who were Christians, and living 
and associating with British subjects, and considering them¬ 
selves as such when living out of the limits of the Supreme 
court, was so extraordinary and so anomalous, that it was a 
subject of very great difficulty, and one of the subjects which 
I have represented for serious consideration in the first instance, 
in the papers before me. 

1331. Were not they considered in the eye of the law as 
natives generally, and subject to the native jurisdiction ?—Sub- 

i *ect as natives, no doubt, to the jurisdiction within which they 
ivcd; they were persons capable of holding lands in India, 
which British subjects were not. That was an advantage to 
them ; and when they have spoken of the peculiar hardships of 
their situation, I have advised them to wait with patience till 
the whole matter could be brought under the consideration of 
the British Government, so that care might be taken that if 
they were admitted at any time to the full privileges of British 
subjects, they should still retain their power of holding lands in 
their own country. 

1332. Were they defined to be native subjects by the positive 
regulation of the Court of Directors?—No, not that I am aw r are 
of; but all through the Acts of Parliament for the government 
and regulation of affairs in India this distinction is taken 
throughout between British subjects and those whom we also 
consider subjects of the Crown, but native subjects. It very 
frequently happens that even in the same clause they are spoken 
of as two different classes of people. Contracts may be made 
between British subjects and the natives, taking the same dis¬ 
tinction throughout the statutes, so that we were unable to put 
any other construction upon the term British subjects than 
British-born subjects with their lawful descendants. 
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1333. Were the people described as natives, as contradis¬ 
tinguished from British subjects, in the Regulations published 

' by the Governor-general in Council ?—There may have been 
some such description in the Regulations which 1 am not ac¬ 
quainted with ; but in the charter constituting and regulating 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme court in Calcutta, and the statute 
leading the charter, the general terms are Mussulmans and 
Gentoos. The term “ Gentoos” was generally understood to 
mean the Hindoos, but the term originally used was Gentoos. 
Whether that was intended to comprehend all other descrip¬ 
tions of Asiatics who happened to be located within the British 
bounds in India, is, perhaps, very difficult to be told at this 
time of day; and there is this singularity in the Hindoo law, 
that when any Asiatics, such as Sikhs, Parsees, Chinese, and 
so on, come and settle in I idia, they bring with them, as it is 
understood, their own civil laws in many respects, such as 
of marriage, succession, Ac. That is the general spirit and 
understanding of the Hindoo law; so that all questions of mar¬ 
riage, which in most other countries in the world is a question 
of local ceremony, and to be governed by the law of the coun¬ 
try and modes of adoption, and various other matters, are regu¬ 
lated by their own particular customs, which they bring with 
them. It is a singular state of things, arising, probably, from 
the circumstance that India has been so frequently overrun by 
different classes of conquerors and settlers. I suppose it was 
found to be a convenient arrangement which the Hindoo law 
adopted ; but we were restrained from administering the Hindoo 
law, except between Hindoo and Hindoo, which increased our 
difficulty in these questions. But there is another circumstance 
that perhaps, in mentioning the jurisdiction, I should have 
added, that the charter and its leading statute provided that 
where there are two parties before the court under contraricnt 
laws, as in a suit between a Mussulman and a Hindoo, the 
law of the defendant shall pre\ail between them; therefore 
that difficulty was provided for partially in the first instance. 

1334. Do the half-castes follow' the religion of their mothers ? 
—Some of them, no doubt, have done so, from having been 
deserted by their fathers in their infancy ; but the greater part 
of them are certainly brought up as Christians. Those that we 
call Portuguese in India are often the descendants of persons 
of that description: the greater part of them arc Roman Catho¬ 
lics ; there are some Protestants among them, and I believe 
that number is increasing latterly. 

1335. By what law are they regulated ?—Those that inhabit 
within the local ambit of the jurisdiction of the Supreme court 
are governed entirely by the British law, for we have only 
power to administer either the British law to British subjects, 
or the Hindoo law to Hindoos, or the Mussulman law' to Mus¬ 
sulmans ; and that is one of the difficulties wc had to manage, 
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that when there was any other description of persons before us 9 Mnr. 1830. 
(and there are many Chinese, as well as other foreigners, set- 
tling in Calcutta), we could only administer the British law to Sir axty 
them; we could not administer Hindoo or Mussulman law to 
them. Our power of administering either of those laws is ac¬ 
cording to the class to which it is to be applied, the Hindoo to 
Hindoos, and so on. 

1336. Beyond the jurisdiction of the Supreme court, when 
you found a man who was neither a Mussulman or Hindoo, 
what law did you apply to him ?—If he was beyond the limit, 
we could apply no law to him unless he was a British subject, 
or in the service of the Company. 

1337. What do the Provincial courts apply to him ?—They 
administer the Hindoo code and the Mussulman code ; I am not 
aware that they can administer any other, though these have, I 
believe, been varied and explained from time to time by govern¬ 
ment Regulations, which are forming a kind of new code in the 
Mofussil. 

1338. If he was a Chinese, what law would they administer to 
him ?—1 do not know what they could do in that case ; he would 
be obliged to submit to the only law that the respective courts 
had authority to administer to him. In criminal cases there was 
never any difficulty about it, because the criminal code that was 
exercised by the Supreme court and the Mofussil courts, within 
their respective limits, comprehended every person living within 
them. 

1339. The question respects the Provincial courts? — Of 
course. If a half-caste, who was illegitimate and not a British 
subject, was living under the Mofussil court, and he committed 
any offence, he could only be tried by that which was originally 
the Mussulman law. But it ought to be well understood, that 
the Company’s government have from time to time made a 
variety of Regulations, and have adopted a very considerable 
portion of the English criminal law by their particular Regula¬ 
tions, and therefore there is no doubt that he would have been 
tried in some degree in the spirit of the British law ; but he 
would not have been entitled to have had a jury. He would 
have been liable to have been tried even in capital cases by the 
Judges of the Mofussil court, without the intervention of a jury. 

1340. In one of the answers you gave, it appears that you 
thought the natives of Calcutta preferred very much the juris¬ 
diction of the Supreme court; is that in contradistinction to the 
Provincial courts ?—Yes, I must say that, and I have assigned 
the reasons, not from any personal preference to the individual, 
but to the system as exercised by the Supreme court. 

1341. The general satisfaction they expressed with respect 
to British subjects did not apply to the Provincial courts ?—No, 

I always understood it to apply to the Supreme court. 
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1342. The laws in those Provincial courts, however, were 
administered by British Judges?—The laws in the Provincial 
* courts were administered by British Judges; and it happened to 
me while I was there to know many of them, and very eminent 
excellent men they were ; and I should say, that the principal 
difficulty they had to encounter, and to which a remedy, I think, 
ought to be applied, is, that when a man started in his early days, 
he had all his experience and his legal principles to acquire, and 
after having presided in the different courts of the Company for 
several years, many a gentleman of great ability and integrity 
has made himself a very excellent Judge ; but when he departed, 
which was at a time when his judgment and experience were 
ripened, he left no successor to his knowledge behind him, and 
the next person that was to go through those gradations, and to 
come into his place, had got to acquire all the experience again, 
which I look upon to be the principal defect in that constitution ; 
thereby men are not educated for the great and responsible situa¬ 
tions they are afterwards to fill; they have no means of attend¬ 
ing to hear the judgments and to observe the course pursued by 
those persons who had already acquired experience, but that 
experience dies or departs with the best Judges, and their suc¬ 
cessors have got to begin ab ovo> with acquiring the like. 


1343. A great proportion of the causes which are decided, 
some criminal and many civil, are decided by the Registrar; 
that is the first step a man takes in the judicial line?—So 1 
understand ; but many years having passed since I collected 
any information of these matters in the Mofussil courts, I do 
not feel myself competent to give proper information of the 
course of their proceedings. 

1344. Those persons who decide those cases are men of two 
and twenty, are they not ?—They are very young, from the 
necessity of the thing. 

1345. At about what period do they arrive at the situation of 
Assistant ?—I am not sufficiently informed to give an answer to 
that question. 


1346. What was the amount of business in the Supreme 
court; how many causes were decided in the course of the 
year ?—I have not taken an account of that; but in one of the 
returns to the House of Commons, very lately delivered to the 
members, I think that is stated. 


1347. Were you sitting occasionally, or had you terms?—We 
had regular terms four times a year; criminal sessions four times 
a year; and regular sittings after each term, both at law and iir 
equity. One was taken after the other. 

1348. What was the principal cause of the great expence of 
conducting a cause ?—It arose, I think, from large fees to coun¬ 
sel, and high charges of solicitors and attorneys in great causes. 
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I am not aware that fees and charges, or the mere fees of the 9 
court, were in common cases any thing extraordinary; but in 
great causes, involving large property, the attorneys and soli- ‘ lt 
citors certainly made very high charges, by consent, I dare say, 
of their clients, and then the fees were also very high. I am 
speaking of those in proportion to what we know of here: on 
particular occasions at home, very high fees and charges occur. 

I think a high ratio was more general there than here, otherwise 
a common cause for goods sold and delivered, or any common 
cause of that kind, I believe, was tried comparatively as reason¬ 
ably as it is here, or something higher, as may naturally be ex¬ 
pected, but nothing extravagant; but in great equity suits, where 
very large masses of property were involved, and where the peo¬ 
ple were often very litigious, and were sometimes fighting for 
victory almost as much as for property, they themselves encou¬ 
raged a great latitude of expence. I may add, that when long 
examinations were taken in equity causes, or long accounts, or 
large sums of money brought into court, the fees of the several 
officers of the courts were very high. 

1349. Do you know at all the state of litigation as between 
the lower provinces and the upper, the quantity of suits depend¬ 
ing at any given time ?—No, I am not able to state that; but I 
believe that the information may be obtained from Parliament¬ 
ary papers. The arrears at times have been very great; but it 
is to be borne in mind that native persons of large property being 
debarred by the existing state of things from the common and 
ordinary excitements of life, they certainly do indulge to a very 
considerable degree in the love of litigation; it may be said to 
be one of their principal excitements. 

1350. A great number of causes, up to a certain extent, are 
decided by native officers?—Those are to a small amount in 
value. 

1351. Had you much opportunity of being acquainted with 
the character of those officers, and the degree of confidence to 
be placed in them ?—I had no personal knowledge of those 
officers; but I must confess that the cliaractcis I have heard of 
the generality, both from Europeans and natives who had such 
knowledge, were very far from being of a nature to encourage 
one to put a great deal of judicial power in their hands. 

1352. That you apply as much to the Judges as to those per¬ 
sons called Vackeels or agents ?—Whenever any men of that 
description, I should speak rather of a great number of them, 
are placed in any situation of authority, it has been, I fear, too 
much the custom with them to avail themselves of it for their 
own pecuniary advantage; but I am not so able to speak to that 
as gentlemen who have presided or officiated in the Mofussil 
courts. I am quite sure of this, that the government had but a 
bad opinion of them there, because there have been many Hegu- 
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lations made by the local government from time to time of the 
most degrading character to indi\ iduuls of that sort, in order to 
guard against their corruption. 

1353. May prejudice have had any influence in that ?—If 
may have had to some extent: but general experience, I believe, 
called for it. 

135 k Do you think that the opinion you have expressed as 
to native Judges applies to the native officers attached to the 
court, where justice is conscientiously administered by an Euro¬ 
pean?—Yes, that was a common opinion ; but we had no such 
officers attached to the Supreme court, except the Fundits and 
Moolvies, whom we consulted on their respective codes. 

1355. There is a sort of officer belonging to the Zillah courts ; 
what do you believe to be the character of those persons, whe¬ 
ther they Mere subject to corruption?—Those, I believe, arc 
the Sudder aumeens. They are sonic of those to whom I allude ; 
but that is merely from what I have commonly and generally 
heard, for I had no personal knowledge upon the subject. 

1356. Had you seen enough, while in India, of the conduct 
of the natives, to give an opinion as to any improvement which 
might be made in the administration of justice in India, by intro¬ 
ducing a greater number of native officers?—In the papers I 
have drawn up, and uhich I sent home some years ago, while I 
was in India, I have pointed out a mode. 

1357. You have stated in one of \ our answers, that in equity 
cases, where the person resided in Calcutta, and his property 
was out of the jurisdiction of your court, you came at the pro¬ 
perty by means of the person uh«> w« f within the jurisdiction ; 
how did that apply in cases where you were obliged to appoint 
receivers to property of large amount, applied to a property out 
of the jurisdiction, and not to the person?—Where the parties 
were brought before the court in the regular course of its juris¬ 
diction, then the property uhich was in dispute between them 
was incidentally brought also under the jurisdiction of the court, 
so as to be dealt with by their decree; but when we came to 
execute a decree against a defendant, all uc could do was to 
lay hold of his person till he did such and such acts ordered by 
the court. It would be well to look further into this subject, 
and clear any doubt, if srch there be, by a legislative provision, 
calling in the assistance of the provincial officers of the Com¬ 
pany. 

1358. Could your receivers, appointed out of your jurisdic¬ 
tion, enforce the receipt of rent, or execute the duty which 
they performed, onl) under your jurisdiction ?—Yes, they could 
and did. 

1359. During your stay in India, had you any opportunity of 
forming any judgment upon the question of <• tit tee**: did any 
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tall within your immediate notice?—I was never present upon 
such an occasion as that; I always avoided it. I have heard of 
them; they were considerably more frequent in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the presidencies than they were, I believe, in the inte¬ 
rior of the country. 

13(50. What reason do you assign for their being more fre¬ 
quent in the neighbourhood of the presidencies, and conse¬ 
quently in the neighbourhood of increased civilization, than in 
the provinces?—I think it arose, in a considerable degree, from 
the excitement that was caused by missionaries and others, in 
attempting to argue down the natives, and to get rid of them ; 
that created a spirit of opposition on the part of those who were 
interested in preserving that horrible institution, and made them 
more active in endeavouring to accomplish the purpose when¬ 
ever they could. 

1361. Was there anv Regulation by which notice was obliged 
to be given to any officers of government of an intention on the 
part of the natives to have a suttee ?—There was a Regulation 
of the government which required that no suttees should take 
place without notice to the Magistrate of the district, so as to 
enable that Magistrate to assure himself that the sacrifice was 
voluntarily performed by the victim, and that there was no fraud 
or force ti*ed in order to accomplish the purpose. But I have 
heard the propriety of that Regulation questioned; and J am 
not quite sure whether there was not, in some degree, a bad 
effect produced by it, because it had something of an appear¬ 
ance, when the thing did take place, as if it took place with the 
consent of the British government. But the Regulation was 
certainly exceedingly well intended, and calculated to prevent 
any actual force or fraud, by intoxication or otherwise, being 
made use of, for the purpose of inducing a victim, not otherwise 
willing and desirous of sacrificing herself, to be sacrificed. 

1362. Practically do you believe suttees were held w ithout 
such communication with the Magistrate of the district?—No; 
1 have no reason to believe that in any case, after the promul¬ 
gation of that Regulation of the government, any suttees took 
place (at least I have no knowledge of such a fact) without that 
previous communication having been made to the Magistrate ; 
but there might have been, without my knowing or hearing 
of it. 

1363. Do you believe that suttees became more or less fre¬ 
quent after that Regulation was made ?—That I have no means 
of judging of; I merely know, from the representations of 
various persons, that suttees were more frequent within a cer¬ 
tain reach of the presidency than they were in the interior 
the country. 

1361. That you attribute to the well-intentioned zeal of cer¬ 
tain persons who had interested themselves in endeavouiing to 
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9 Mar. 1830. put down that practice?—Yes; that was the most common 
~ opinion which I heard expressed, which induced me to think so. 

* ir 'jjJ'i But I verily believe that, by prudent conduct and interference 

of the government, the practice is capable of being (though not 
perhaps in a moment) altogether gotten rid of; that is my 
belief. 

1365. Do you believe that may be more easily done by influ¬ 
ence exerted by the government, or by legislative provision ?— 
I think much better done by influence exerted by the govern¬ 
ment ; more simply done, without the risk of a convulsion, 
which I could not be sure might not be created, if it was at¬ 
tempted to be carried into effect by force, which a legislative 
provision would call for. 

1366. You think the practice may be got rid of by a prudent 
interference on the part of government ?—1 am of that opinion, 
and I do not think the time required for that would be very 
long. Since I was examined, 1 have been informed by a gen¬ 
tleman who had more personal observation of this matter than I 
had, and of the sentiments of many of the natives upon it, that 
in his opinion they would gladly be relieved from this horrid 
practice by a direct prohibition from the government. I have 
no doubt that this was the opinion of the more enlightened 
native gentlemen, who did r.ot like talking upon this subject, 
though ready enough to converse upon religious topics in 
general. 

1367. You w'ere understood to state your belief that the 
natives would rather wish the system of law*, as administered in 
the Supreme court, to be extended ; did you mean to confine 
that observation to civil causes, or to extend it to criminal also ? 
—1 meant both ; but I should say that the criminal law, as ad¬ 
ministered by the Mofussil Judges, approaches much more to 
our mode of administration, except in the event of a jury, than 
the civil code. 

Sir Edward Hyde East delivers in the statements referred to 
by him, which are read. 

Vide Appendix on this Days Evidence , Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. 

The wi tness is directed to withdraw. 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Thursday next, 

one o’clock. 
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No. I. 

A Sketch of the State and Condition of the British Population 
within the Jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in Calcutta, 
in respect to Laws and Usages ; with Hints for ameliorating 
them. 

It is proper to remind government, that notwithstanding the Act 
of the 13 George III. c. 63, and the King’s charter of 17/4 granted 
under it, communicating all civil, criminal, admiralty, and ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction to the Supreme court thereby constituted, and virtually 
and essentially extending the common and statute law of England to 
the inhabitants of Calcutta, and to the British inhabitants of 
the whole presidency 5 yet that these inhabitants have not the full 
benefit of the statute law of England to a later period than the 
13th year of George 1st, unless expressly named. This has been 
the uniform construction of the Judges of the Supreme court since 
its institution; and whether right or wrong originally, the Judges 
of the present day cannot depart from it, without authority of parlia¬ 
ment. 

The period at which the general statute law stops, in regard to this 
presidency, is that of the constitution of the Minor’s court in Cal¬ 
cutta ; when those who established that construction said, upon the 
doctrine of Calvin’s case, that the British law was then first given to 
this, as to a British colony, and that, as such, it could not be included 
in any subsequent statute, unless specially named. 

Thus, by a mere technical rule of doubtful application and extent, 
with respect at least to the fluctuating body of British residents in this 
presidency, not only they, but the whole native population of Calcutta, 
have been cut oil'from the common benefit of the British legislature, 
unless specially named (which has not always been remembered), 
without having any other effective local legislature substituted in the 
place of it. It is difficult to imagine that this could have been foreseen 
and intended. 

The only power of internal legislation given at that period, as a 
corrective of local evils, was by the 36th clause of the statute 
13 Geo. III. c. 63, which provides that it shall be lawful for the 
Governor-general and Council at Fort William, from time to time, to 
make such rules, ordinances, and regulations, for the good order and 
civil government of the settlement, and other places, Ac., subordinate 
thereto, as shall lie deemed just and reasonable (such rules, Ac. not 
being repugnant to the laws of the realm); and to set, impose, inflict. 
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and levy reasonable fines and forfeitures for the breach or non-obser¬ 
vance of such rules, Sec .; but that the same or any of them shall not 
be valid unless duly registered and published in the Supreme court, 
with the consent and approbation of the said court ; and then it 
specifies the mode and time of registry, and gives an appeal to the 
King in Council: making, however, the law valid in the meantime 
.to J* 40 c. 3, a fter its registry. B> the statute 39 and 40 Geo. III., a further power 
was given to enforce such rules, Sec* by corporeal punishment, that is, 
by public or private whipping, or otherwise; and the statute 
:»aGeo.3, 53 Geo. III. c. 155, s. 06, requires copies of these rules, Scc.^to be 

c. annually laid before parliament. 

Construction. But looking first to the terms, “ rules, ordinances, and regulations,” 

used in the granting part, w hich rather convey the notion of a power 
to carry into effect by local and subordinate means and measures the 
substance or spirit of laws already given, than to originate new laws, 
shackled also a» the power is by the express proviso that those local 
rules, See. shall not be contrary to the laws of therealm, a restriction 
very difficult to adapt to local circumstances, andalmost irreconcil¬ 
able with any plain departure from the general spirit of those laws, 
however proper in different circumstances; and most of all looking at 
the power given to sanction the observance of such local rules, Sec., by 
fines, forfeitures, and corporeal punishment, the only construction 
which could safely be put upon this local legislating power was, that 
it was to be confined to mere police regulations for preserving the 
peace, preventing or punishing nuisances, and the like,* and was not 
to be extended to a general power of making original laws affecting 
the liberty or title to property of the inhabitants of Calcutta, including 
all descriptions, or even the laws, usages, and customs of the native 
inhabitants, though anew law should be given by the local govern¬ 
ment to affect the native inhabitants of the provinces in the same 
respects. 

particular statute Another mode has been taken to supply this defect in the state and 
for iDiiu. condition of the inhabitants of Calcutta, camel), for Parliament to 

pass particular laws from time to time, reined)ing specific defects and 
grievances which could not am longer he delayed or palliated. These 
are to be found in the subsequent statutes: £1 Geo. III. c. 76, 26 
Geo. III. c. 57, 33 Geo. III. c. 52, 37 Gio. III. c. 142, 36 and 40 
Geo. III. c. 70, 47 Geo. III. sess. 2, c. 08, and 53 Geo. III. c. 155. 
Other statutes have been made since these observations were written, 
particularly the statute 9 Geo. IV. c. 74, for improving the adminis¬ 
tration of criminal justice in India, by which many of the omissions 
herein stated have been supplied, and other beneficial enactments 
made. See also the statute 7 Geo. IV. e. 37, regulating the appoint¬ 
ment of native juries in India: statute 1) Geo. IV. c 33, as to the 
liability of real estates in India tor debt; and e. 73, relating to insol¬ 
vent debtors and bankrupt* there. 

General law-* pan>- But since the 13 Geo. I. a variety of laws of general application, and 
^t 5l ^tenJng °'to somc of 6 reat utility,have passed, not only for improving and presetv- 
imlia. ing the moral and legal state and condition of the people at home, 

and for the better protection of persons and property, but also for 

• I doubt if something more was not originally intended by Parliament, 
controlled as the local legislation was by the appeal given. 
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repealing obsolete, inconvenient, and oppressive laws, and substituting 
new laws, better adapted to ihc growth of experience and intelligence. 

The mass of tiiesc, however necessary, have never reached India; and 
the British subjects in India, as well as the native inhabitants of Cal¬ 
cutta, remain under the statute laws of England (so far as they have 
been construed to apply to them) such as they were in the 13tn year 
of George 1st, with the addition of the few I have mentioned, though 
some of the provisions still in force here have been modified or 
repealed os to England, and many new laws of beneficial import have 
passed which have not been extended to India. 

In order to show the actual inconvenience of this state of things, it Particular exam- 
is sufficient, without the parade and tedium of turning over the prolific l* 1 '* carnally' .•* 
indexes of the Statute Books, to mention several instances w hich have ected: 
in fact occurred during the two years I have sat on this bench, wherein 
the deficiency was felt to the disparagement of justice. 

Cases within the 30 Geo. II. c. 24, against obtaining money, &c. by Cheat , hy false 
false pretences. The cheats escaped unpunished, This is of constant pretence* j 
occurrence. 

A felon stood mute; and it was very doubtful whether it was not Felon standing 
obstinately. If so found, he must have been put to the barbarous Q Ce °* 

torture of pein forte ct dure , instead of having judgment against c. 74 . e °* 4 * 

him by the statute 12 Geo . TIL c. 20. But this is now better pro¬ 
vided for, by the court ordering a plea of not guilty to be entered for 
him. 

Various necessary and convenient powers arc eiven to Justices of .!u*t'rc* of peu 
the peace by modern statutes, none of which extend to m, though as 
far as it was competent some of the powers have been supplied by 
local bye-laws. 

The Marriage Act does not extend hither. The Act in toto would M-irnr’cc of ini- 
not entirely have suited our condition and circumstances; hut thus ' ols * 
much we want, that no marriage of a minor in the Company’s service 
should be valid, in the absence from the presidency under which he 
serves of both his parents or legal guardians, without the consent in 
writing of the Governor-general, or other head of the government, 
who may properly be considered in loro parentis . The Supreme VuU* <aiun 
court performs this parental duty as well as it can at present, by 
acting upon the canons which prohibit the clergy from marrying 
minors without the consent of their parents or guardians; and wc 
have therefore lately resolved not to grant any marriage licence, 
unless upon oath that the parties arc of age, or, if minors, that they 
have the consent of their parents, or of those to the care of w hom 
their parents have confided them; and that they arc not married to 
any other, nor know of am lawful impediment by consanguinity or 
otherwise. In the case of the Company's minor servants, we refuse 
our licence, unless they have the consent of the Governor-general, 
or other temporary head of the government, whom we consider, 
in the absence of "their proper parents or guardians, to be in loco 
pa rent mu. 

But if the clergyman choose to act without our licence, and, in the 
case of the Company’s minor servants, without the approbation of 
the bead of the government, though be may subject himself to eccle¬ 
siastical censures in the one case, or to the just displeasure of govern 
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ment in the other, yet the marriage is good, and the individual evil is 
remediless. Within a month after our new regulation, the affidavit 
required proved the means of preventing two incestuous marriages; 
and in another instance within the same period, where the marriage 
ceremony had been incautiously celebrated without a licence, it was 
afterwards discovered that one of the parties was already married at 
the time. 

The clergy here ought therefore to be prohibited from marrying 
without the licence of the Supreme court in its ecclesiastical capacity, 
which we only grant upon the proper affidavit; and for which a very 
moderate fee is taken by our Registrar, which Parliament may, if 
they please, regulate; and the Court itself should be prohibited from 
granting a marriage licence to any minor in the Company’s service, 
whose proper parents or legal guardians are not present and consent¬ 
ing, without the consent in writing of the Governor-general or other 
head of the government. 

The Black Act, 0 Geo. I. c. 22, making it a capital felony mali¬ 
ciously to shoot at another, extends hither ; but Lord Ellenborough's 
Act, 43 Geo. III. c. .58, putting a malicious stabbing or cutting 'of 
another with intent to murder, &c. upon the same footing, does not 
extend hither, and is only a misdemeanor. I was under the necessity, 
in the same sessions, of passing two incongruous sentences on diffe¬ 
rent prisoners for these several offences ; and though the stabbing case 
was by far the most atrocious in moral guilt, the judgment was neces¬ 
sarily the most lenient. This was incomprehensible to the native 
audience around. The capital punishment was indeed afterwards 
commuted for transportation; but the worst offender could only be 
imprisoned here in the common gaol. 

There are other wholesome provisions in Lord Ellenborough’s Act 
which do not reach us. 

We are still obliged to give sentence of burning in the hand, where 
we do not transport, for grand larcenv ; because the statute 19 Geo. 
III. c. 74, s. 3, is of no avail to us, which enables other more appro¬ 
priate punishments to be indicted instead of it. 

The statute 39 Geo. III. c. 85, against embezzlement by servants 
and clerks, (and see the corresponding statute of the 51 Geo. III. 
c. 38, passed for Ireland, which is more correctly worded in the descrip¬ 
tion of the offence,) does not extend to us, though nowhere are there 
more frequent offences of this description. 

With us, the privily stealing from the person is still a capital offence 
under the statute 8 Elizabeth, c. 4, though the statute 48 Geo. III. 
c. 129, substitutes imprisonment and hard labour, not exceeding three 
years. 

The statute 43 Geo. III. c. 113, makes new provisions against the 
wilful destroying of ships, &c., an offence which there is reason to 
fear is not of (infrequent occurrence in these rivers and seas.* 

The statute 46 Geo. III. c. 37, declaring the law with respect to 
witnesses refusing to answer, may be supposed sufficient. 

There are no laws for protecting our Post Office within Calcutta, 

* At the end of 1815 and beginning of 1816, this crime increased to an 
alarming degree. 
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which should seem expedient; though no case of that sort has yet 
actually been brought befoie us. 

Should the jurisdiction of Calcutta be extended into the country £™ win B r t ^i** arc 
(and we are informed that such a measure was lately in contempla- ^ ^ow^utinuaKy 
tion), the ryots would soon want the protection of the statute 42 plundered, &c.j 
Geo. III. c. 67, against the stealing of growing crops; which should 
be confided to the Justices of the peace. The robbery of gardcus is 
frequent. 

I could extend this list much further. 

The remedy for these and similar defects seems of two sorts : ru-mwiiw. «ugg«t- 

lst. To pass a general law extending all past statutes, from the , To „ ive u , t ] ie 
13 Geo. I. inclusive (in continuation of former provisions), and all m.»i. law from is 
future statutes of England, to this country; leaving to the Supreme 1 ° n * 

court to exclude, by construction, such statutes or parts of statutes 
as may in their judgment appear to be of a character merely local for 
England, &c., and not. applicable to the condition of India.* 

Though this would seem to be giving a great latitude of discretion 
to the court, yet it is rather iu sound than in sense, and is no more 
than was originally confided to it in respect to the statute law of Eng¬ 
land down to the 13th Geo. I., concerning which 1 have never heard 
any suggestion that the power had been abused, except in the appli¬ 
cation made of the capital offence of forgery, in a single instance, to 
the case of Nundcomar; and there the principal stress was laid on its 
application cx post facto. But it can rarely happen that any serious 
difficulty should occur in the exercise of such a discretion, confined to 
the negative power of rejection, which in common sense would be ex¬ 
ercised whenever there was a serious doubt; and sure I am, that with 
the ordinary habits of cautiou belonging to every British Judge, more 
particularly in criminal matters, no serious mischief is to be appre¬ 
hended, but rather a judicious selection is to be expected. At all v a> , nR . 
events the power would be guarded by saving and excepting its appli¬ 
cation in every case against a positive statute made for the express 
purpose of binding India; which will secure all the particular provi¬ 
sions already given for onr government, and provide for every future 
enactment for our separate use. 

2. The other remedy that I would propose is rather for the benefit j. To give a local 
of the native inhabitants of Calcutta; which is, to extend the power 
of legislation at present conferred upon the Governor-general in mg ba>L<», 
Council with the consent of the Supreme court, by enabling them to continuation, 
make general local laws, (such as in fact the Governor-general and 
Council alone have been accustomed to make for the Mofussil,) not 
merely confined to purposes of police, but extending to general ob¬ 
jects, which would include laws affecting the native inhabitants in the 
points which in another paper I have suggested that they stand in 
need of, as well as in others which may occur. 

The necessary exceptions to such an enlarged power would be, that Exception*, 
no laws should be made contrary to the duty of allegiance, nor con¬ 
trary to any express law made or to be made by Parliament for the 
government of British India; and that the laws should be equal in all 

* I doubt if the court can exclude any part of the common or statute law 
of England from its application to colonies, provided there is a like subject 
matter to act upon as at home.— E. 11. E. 

T 
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matters of common concern between British and -native subjects, for 
the common good, without favour or disparagement to either. 

There may he this further check, that before any local law thus 
made should he put in force it should be published in the Government 
Gazette, once in the English and once in the Bengallec language, and 
should then he transmitted home (together with any appeal therefrom), 
to be approved by the King in Council; and if approved, remitted to 
this government, for the purpose of being put in force, after another 
similar publication made. 

So much us to general legislation ; but in addition to the particular 
statutes incidentally mentioned in illustration of the general defi¬ 
ciency, there are certain other particular provisions very expedient 
to be adopted by a new law. 

1. To enable the court in all cases of felony, where by law they may 
now send the convicts to the common goal, to send them to the house 
of correction as well as to tnc common goal, for any time not ex¬ 
ceeding two years*, and to adjudge them to hard labour and whipping, 
or to either of those, in the house of correction, or to hard labour 
alone in the common gaol; as also to empower the government to 
employ those who have been adjudged to hard labour in labouring 
upon any public works, in or out of doors, during the period for which 
they shall have been adjudged to be confined in cither place. 

2. To enable the court to send persons convicted of perjury, forgery, 
conspiracy, or cheats, or of assaults committed with infamy, or with 
atrocity and cruelty, either to the house of correction or to the com¬ 
mon gaol, to be there punished in the manner above mentioned, for 
any period for which they may be now imprisoned in the common 
gaol, and subject to the like disposition of government as to labour, 
in or out of doors ; providing that such offenders may be otherwise 
punished as before the passing of this law. 

3. To give an option to the court, in all cases of transportable of¬ 
fences, whether by original sentence or commutation for capital 
punishment, to send the offender lor the same or any less period to 
the common gaol or house of correction, there to be dealt with as 
above mentioned. 

rrecedent. A provision somewhat analogous to this, in the case of trans¬ 

portable felonies and clergyable larcenies, is to be found in the 
statute 51 Geo. 111. c. 63, as to Ireland, and in the statute 53 Geo. 
111. c- 162, as toEngland, but the provision thereby made is not suffi¬ 
cient for us. 

Grounds of rccom- The grounds on which I have been led to form such rccommcndn- 
mendation. tions are these. By the Act of the 53 Geo. III. c. 155, the court is 

restrained to transport native convicts within lat. 30 degrees N. and 
25 degrees S. of the Line; as indeed by the statute 39 and 40 Geo. 
III. c. 79, they could not have been transported to New South Wales. 
The usual places to which they have been sent have been the island 
of Penang and Bencooien on the coast of Sumatra. For some time 
we have been obliged to refrain from sending them to the former 
place; for so many of them had made money there by the high rate of 
labour, and bettered their condition, that after their term was expired 

* At present felons cannot be sent to the house of correction for less 
than six months. 
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they only came back for the purpose of carrying their families away 
to settle at Penang; and made such reports and display of the benefits 
of their transportation, und of their newly-acquired wealth, that some 
were induced, as it appeared to the police, to commit offences for the 
purpose of being transported to Penang. We have not yet found the 
same disposition for Bencoolen. But besides the expense of transpor¬ 
tation, which is never for less time than seven years, it has appeared to 
the court that the sentencing of an offender to hard labour or other cor¬ 
poreal punishment at home, for the same or a less period, would in many 
instances answer better, as well for correction of the offender as for ex¬ 
ample sake, than the transporting him; and particularly if the labour 
might be performed out of doors (as it frequently is in the case of 
Mofussil convicts) as well as within, under the direction of government, 
which would not only be turning their labour to good public account, 
in the forwarding of public works, thereby enabling the convict to 
make some atonement to the state for his misconduct, but also in re¬ 
spect of the convict’s own health, in regard to which this climate 
makes long-continued hard labour within doors very inconvenient, 
and sometimes oppressive. 

But mere imprisonment without any labour at all is of very dubious 
effect, by way of correction or example, when applied to the lower 
orders here, who have commonly much apathy, and little inclination 
to any exertion which want or force does not compel. Most of these 
are better lodged and fed in some of our gaols than they would be at their 
own homes; and some have been known to petition to remain there 
after the term of their imprisonment was expired. They acquire in gaol 
a habit of idleness which is difficult afterwards to be relinquished, and 
leads to new offences. The objection which might be felt in England, 
from political considerations, to the view of convicts working openly 
in their shackles, does not apply to this country, particularly where 
the permission to work out of doors is in many parts the reward of 
good conduct in the gaol. 

With respect to fraudulent misdemeanors, by which great gains are 
sometimes acquired, mere imprisonment in the common gaol does not 
weigh a feather in the balance against the success of the enterprize; 
and the misdemeanors committed with circumstances of infamy, or of 
atrocity and cruelty, are often more deserving of corporeal punish¬ 
ments than mere simple larcenies, though our technical distinctions 
class the latter in the higher denomination of felony. Hard labour 
w ould in most of these cases be beneficially added to imprisonment. 

Another subject which calls for the immediate attention of govern- Police regulations 
went at home arises as well from the recent reformation of the police nni ' e * tens » ion of 
(a subject upon which I felt it my duty to address this government po * or *' 
soon after my arrival here, in consequence of numerous complaints 
laid before the other Judges and myself respecting the arbitrary mode 
of administering the police functions), as from the late Act of the 53d 
of the King, appointing four sessions to be holdeu by the Supreme 
court in the year instead of two. 

The Police Magistrates had fallen into the habit f inter alia) of 
punishing petty thefts and the like by a summary process of their 
own ; the illegality of which mode of trial was the least objectionable 
part of the proceeding, the trial itself having been frequently conducted 
in a very hasty and imperfect manner. This arose principally from 
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the want of a sufficient number of Magistrates to perform the labo¬ 
rious but necessary duty of inquiry, amongst an immense population, 
addicted to theft and full of deceit. The evil was in part corrected, 
though not, I think, to the proper extent, for fear of trenching too 
much on public economy. The paper I gave in on that occasion is in 
the hands of this Government, and may be referred to if necessary. 
A by-law was passed to correct as far as possible the evils complained 
of; but there was no power in the constituted authorities on the spot 
to make bye-laws contrary to the laws of the realm, and consequently 
there was no power to transfer the trial of felonies from a jury in the 
Supreme court to the Police Magistrates. Two Magistrates, how¬ 
ever, were authorised to inquire of and punish, in the mode prescribed 
by some of the Police Acts, in London, all offences of this tendency 
short of a plain felony. The Magistrates under the new commission 
have acted ably and efficiently up to the extent of their authority ; but 
stopping short with that, they have referred all cases of felony to the 
trial by jury before the Supreme court; and this has necessarily 
swollen our calendars to a much greater degree in each of the four 
sessions (which came opportunely enough to meet the exigency) than 
had before occurred in the two annual sessions. 

This has thrown a great additional burthen upon the grand and petty 
juries, w'hose longer and more frequent absence from their private con¬ 
cerns is felt very inconveniently by most of them, particularly of the 
latter description, who can but ill dispense with a continued watchful¬ 
ness over their native servants. 

Much discussion took place in the June sessions of 1815, amongst 
the grand jury, upon this subject; and they had drawn up some repre¬ 
sentations to government, which were seen, though no regular ad¬ 
dress was ever presented, upon an intimation that the subject was 
then under consideration, and would be brought forward. Having to 
charge the grand jury in the October sessions following, I touched 
upon the subject to them, and they then represented to me their 
w ishes that some mode of relief could be adopted, which I promised 
should be made known to government at home, which was best 
able to judge of the propriety and extent of any alteration in the 
established course of law better accommodated to our local con¬ 
venience. 

It is not easy to draw a precise line which will sustain a great na¬ 
tional principle, and yet bend to local convenience. Those who are 
fit to serve on petty juries are not very numerous in this place, and 
the turn comes round very frequently to the same person. This, 
with the climate and national habits, renders the duty more oppressive 
than it can be felt at home. 

If any relaxation can be admitted, consistently with the higher inte¬ 
rest of the state, I know not where the line can be better drawn than 
this* (for it must in fairness and in policy be the same for the native 
as for the European British subject); to give to two Magistrates the 
power of trying all simple larcenies under capital felonies, and not 
attended with any circumstance of aggravation, directing them, 

• If all Christian inhabitants conversant with the English language were 
liable to serve on juries, there would be less difficulty in this matter, and 
the court of quarter sessions which now exists might be put into a state of 
activity for the trial of petty felonies and misdemeanors. 
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in cases of capital or aggravated larcenies, to commit to the ses¬ 
sions for trial, and limiting their power of punishment to six 
months’ imprisonment in the gaol or house of correction, to be 
punished or employed there, in or out of doors, in the manner I 
before suggested, under the controul of the government. 

The like powers might be given to the Police Magistrates with 
respect to simple assaults. 

In both cases an option might be given; to the prosecutor, to 
proceed by indictment before the Supreme court; and to the pri¬ 
soner or defendant, before trial, to remove the complaint by certiorari 
from the jurisdiction of the Magistrates to the same court, upon depo¬ 
siting thirty sicca rupees (which is the lowest expense of preferring a 
common indictment for larceny before the grand jury, not including 
expenses of witnesses), to be paid over to the prosecutor, or to 
the Clerk of the Crown, when the bill is preferred. And if it were 
thought necessary (of which I am not aware,) a liberty ‘of appeal 
might be given, even after trial before the Magistrates, to a Judge in 
chambers, within three days, on payment of the expense of copying 
the charge, evidence, and judgment, from the notes of the Magis¬ 
trates returned by them ; excluding all objections in point of form, 
and confining the objections to the intrinsic merits of the case, as it 
appeared on the evidence taken below; giving to the Judge power 
to examine the proceedings so returned in a summary manner, and 
to approve, mitigate, or abrogate the sentence, as to him shall appear 
to be just. 

In the greater number of cases, this course of proceeding before the 
Magistrates would perhaps be better for the accused themselves, as it 
would save them much of the intermediate imprisonment in the inter¬ 
vals between session and session. 

I had prepared some grounds to lay before your Lordship for ex¬ 
tending the limits of jurisdiction given to the Supreme court and Ma- Extending limn* 
gist racy of Calcutta in certain cases; but it is now become unneces- of Calcutta, 
sary to detail them, as the Company’s government has, I find, antici¬ 
pated the necessity of the measure, and has procured an Act for that 
purpose.* 

The objec t in view at present by this government is properly of a 
limited kind; but the future extension into the provinces of the [See the papers re- 
British system of law, as it is administered by the Supreme court, in- 
corporated with the Hindoo and Mahometan civil codes in all their non.] 
local peculiarities, as they respect themselves, in matters of real title, 
inheritance, succession, form of contract, marriage, adoption, and inci¬ 
dentally of caste, will no doubt be the greatest blessing that the British 
government can confer upon India. As to the propercst times and 
inodeB of doing this the local government must necessarily have the 
best means of informing themselves, and judging. They will no doubt 
take care, under the new hill, not to oppress the Supreme court by 
overloading it with too much, particularly of criminal business, con¬ 
stituted as it is&t present; though I will not deny that more use may 
he made of it, provided it may be relieved from the trial of petty 
offences in lift manner before suggested. And if it should he thought 
expedient hereafter to extend the experiment of this jurisdiction to any 

* This was the information I received at the time. 
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distant limit from Calcutta, it may be done gradually, so as to enable 
the Judges, as we humbly hope, to make such observations to this 
government as their experience may suggest to them. I have no hesi¬ 
tation in recommending the experiment, if it be done gradually, and 
accompanied, to a reasonable extent, with provisions for a more 
convenient division of labour in the juridical field, and for an addition 
of labourers when the burthen of the day shall be found too great for 
those already employed. 

There is another subject, which, though of a political nature, is 
closely connected with the judicial state of the British inhabitants of 
India, and of the general population of Calcutta. I mean those foreign 
colonics of the Dutch, Danes, and French, which are established upon 
the Hoogly branch of the Ganges, within short distances from Cal¬ 
cutta. They are aptly situated to become receptacles of felony and 
fraud from the neighbouring capital and territories ; and in proportion 
as the British capital in India has been extending in population, com¬ 
merce, and wealth, and those foreign establishments have decreased in 
opulence and in consequence to the several parent countries, the nui¬ 
sance has been gradually increasing. 

The parent states do not think it worth their cost to maintain inde¬ 
pendent and respectable judicial establishments in their deteriorated set¬ 
tlements, and therefore a principal source of emolument looked to by 
those who bear rule in them is rather, it should seem, to connive at 
the protection purchased by persons who, having committed offences, 
or withdrawing from the reach of their creditors in Calcutta, take 
refuge in these places, than to afford the facilities of justice to those 
who have been wronged. The Judges have frequent petitioners before 
them at chambers upon this subject, to whom they can of course give 
no redress. I have been even informed lately of threats held out by 
a debtor, that he would take refuge in one of those .settlements if 
further advances were not made to him ; and this, I am told, is not 
unfrequent. 

During the late war, and while this government has had the military 
possession of those foreign colonies, the evil has been lessened in 
respect to criminals, by this government charging itself with the cri¬ 
minal administration of justice within their limits; but the civil courts 
were and still are left in the independent operation of their several 
national laws, though under the direction, nearly nominal, of a British 
subject; and when the factories are restored, even this faint check 
will be removed. The cession by the Dutch of Biriagore removes 
the evil from that spot, but leaves it in full force in the other 
places. What would become of judicial process in London, if France, 
Denmark, and Holland held Hounslow, Brentford, and Barnet in 
sovereignty, though Ilighgate was given up to the Crown of England ? 

I know not by what title the several parent countries of these foreign 
factories can affect to hold them in sovereignty. I should rather appre¬ 
hend that the sovereignty was vested in the British government, which 
by conquest and by treaties has succeeded to the former Mussulman 
dominion. But if they still affect an exclusive possession, which the 
British government may not think it worth while to contest, they 
would probably have no difficulty in making arrangements with it for 
the mutual surrender of their criminals. But what redress can be 
obtained against fraudulent debtors escaping from one jurisdiction into 
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another, unless there are independent courts in each, well appointed 
and provided for, and filled by persons who have no interest in screen¬ 
ing those defaulters from their injured creditors ? These factories are 
in truth no longer of any real use to France, Denmark, or Holland. 
There is no one subject of theirs having common honesty and dis¬ 
cernment who would not prefer carrying on his trade in Calcutta ^as 
many of them do) under the protection of the British government. 
Nothing political remains of any of these settlements blit the nuisance 
of them, if considered as independent jurisdictions, to the inhabitants 
of the British territories. They arrest the course of justice, and afford 
a shelter to knavery. 

If the several foreign powers do not agree to maintain an efficient 
and well appointed judicial establishment, each in its own settlement, 
it should be proposed to them to withdraw their judicial establishments 
altogether and recognize the British courts; stipulating, if they please, 
that those courts should, in matters between their own European 
subjects only, judge according to their own laws, or unless the con¬ 
trary should be stipulated for between the parties in writing, should 
judge according to the law of the defendant’s country, of which 
evidence may be given as in other similar cases. 


No. 2. 

A Sketch of the State and Condi noN of the Native Population 
within the Jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in Calcutta, 
in respect to Laws and Usages ; with Hints for ameliorating 
them. 

By the constitution of the Supreme court, under the King’s charter 
and various Acts of Parliament, all the native inhabitants of Calcutta, 
Hindoos and Mussulmans, as well as British, are placed under the 
protection of the King’s laws; saving to the two former those parts 
of their respective native codes which arc essentially local in their 
nature; and since that period, the rapid rise of Calcutta, and the 
growth of its population from all parts of India, are, I believe, with¬ 
out example in the world, and are still proceeding with increased 
activity. This is some earnest of the real estimation by the native 
inhabitants of all the provinces for the system and administration of 
the British laws. 

Reserving the state of the British inhabitants for a separate con¬ 
sideration, the present notice is confined to the original native in¬ 
habitants, and to such foreign settlers as have colonized among 
them. 

On a close observation and comparison of the several legislative 
provisions made for the government of India, it will be found that the 
statutes, speaking in particular of British subjects, or of the subjects 
of his Majesty, use those terms in contradistinction to native inha¬ 
bitants ; although in strictness of law all the native inhabitants within 
the Company’s territories arc subjects of his Majesty, and therefore 
in an enlarged sense might be considered to be British subjects, in 
like manner as a native of Ireland, even before the parliamentary 
union, was as much a British subject as a native of Great Britain; 


Situation under 
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that is, they are native subjects of the British King and Crown, 
though under different administrations of government, holding au¬ 
thority under the same prince. And this, which could never have 
been seriously questioned after the supremacy of the King of Delhi 
became purely nominal, is now put beyond all doubt by the formal 
declaration of the legislature in the Act of the 53d Geo. 111. c. 155, 
which asserts the undoubted sovereignty of the Crown over the Indian 
territories. And it may be relied on that the native inhabitants in 
general, but more particularly the Hindoos of all ranks, are proud of 
this distinction, and zealous for its full extension to them. 

The distinction, however, which is adverted to, has been made for 
judicial purposes throughout this class of statutes by which the ad- 
inhabitants of Cal- ministrations of the Supreme court is governed. When therefore the 
SritfbhlaJS; lav- statute 21 Geo III. c. 70, defining anew the jurisdiction of this court, 
ing local laws of establishes it generally over all the inhabitants of Calcutta, (including 
sifinunt.* 11 ^ Mu *" course every description of persons inhabiting it,) the 17 th section 

provides that the inheritance and succession to lands, rents, and goods, 
and all matters of contract and dealing, between Mahometans, shall 
be determined by their own laws aud usages, and the like between 
Gentoos; and when only one of the parties shall be a Mahometan 
or Gentoo, by the laws and usages of the defendant.* In all other 
respects these, and in every respect the other inhabitants of Calcutta, 
arc placed under the same laws of England which govern British sub¬ 
jects in the same place, with certain exceptions hereafter noticed. 
Different descrip. The inhabitants of Calcutta may, for judicial purposes, be classed 
uu:». into— 

1. British European subjects aud their legitimate descendants. 

2. Hindoos or Gentoos. 

3. Mussulmans. 

4. Other proper natives of Asia, neither Hindoos, Mussulmans, 

nor Christians. 

5. Portuguese, Armenian, and other Christians of native or 

foreign extraction, together with half-caste or illegitimate 

Christian children of British subjects by native mothers. 

British Europeans. 1. The situation of the first class is separately treated of in 

another paper. 

Hindoos and Mus- 2 & 3. The Gentoos (more commonly called Hindoos) and the 

Mussulmans of the British dominion in India may for this purpose he 
classed together. They are each to be governed, as the statute 21 
Geo. III. c. 70, enjoins, by their own laws of inheritance, succession, 
and contract, respectively, as between themselves. But many of these 
laws, formed in rude times, are imperfectly adapted to the modern 
growth of arts, knowledge, and civilization around them. The men 
and their manners have undergone more alteration than is generally 
suspected; but the laws, though construed as favourably as possible 
to meet this change, still remain in substance the same. Both codes, 
particularly the Hindoo, have multifarious rules enough ; but almost 
every one has its contrarient constructions and its convenient loop¬ 
holes for the strong and crafty to escape through, with as many avowed 
diversities as there are provinces. This leads to endless uncertainty 
and litigation. 

A small portion of this evil in civil and a much greater in criminal 
• Papers No. 3, On Mofussil Laws, Sic-, as to the peculiar local laws. 


fculman*. 
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matters has been mitigated in the provinces, where the government 
has continued to exercise a legislative power, though cautiously ex¬ 
erted, to correct abuses and to supply defects, when flagrant, espe¬ 
cially in matters connected with revenue or police. But ever since the 
appointment of the Supreme court, and indeed I believe I might say 
ever since the institution of its predecessor, the Mayor’s court, in 
Calcutta, the Hindoo and Mussulman civil codes have been stationary, 
and submitted to no improvement within the local limits, except such 
as was capable of being introduced by construction, under conflicting 
or silent authorities. Their criminal codes were entirely laid aside 
in the first instance. 

I should propose that the local government, with the sanction of Proposal as to 
the Supreme court, should at least have the power to extend any new ** 

laws into Calcutta, with or without modifications, as parts of the 
Hindoo or Mussulman codes, which the government maj have found 
it expedient to adopt in the Mofussil. What would be thought of 
governing the people of Great Britain at this day by the laws of the 
Heptarchy ? 

Added to this, the Hindoos have insensibly adopted some of our Q up ,r est j 0mofiar- 
laws, without any authority except the sanction of the Supreme court, ,aws * 
giving effect to their acts. For instance, they now very generally dis- 1 
pose of their property by will; but the Supreme court being restrained 
to give probate of wills and grant administration of the effects of British 
subjects only (in the confined sense before noticed)*, and the Hindoos 
having no place of deposit, like our ecclesiastical court, for the safe 
custody of their wills, there are numberless temptations to forgery, 
and ample time for the fabrication, according to circumstances. The 
executors are under no obligation to deliver schedules of the personal 
property upon oath, or accounts of their receipts, by which their 
fidelity may at any time he brought to the test, if necessan, except by 
the burthensomc process of a suit in equity, which can seldom occur 
in time to have the desired full effect, nor without a previous dis¬ 
pute among the spoliators for a division of the spoil, and the expence 
of which can only be borne by an estate of a certain magnitude; con¬ 
sequently women, infants, and absentees, have no adequate check 
upon such administrators of their properties, whom it is now extremely 
difficult to fix with the possession of personal and sometimes even of 
landed property at any distance of time, so many ingenious dc\ ices have 
they for covering such possession in other men's name. And in all 
instances the parties injured run great hazard in substantiating their 
claims, when all the documentary proofs are in the hands of their spo¬ 
liators. 

Many of the most sensible Hindoos with whom I have conversed on 
the subject, deplore this deficiency; and in a late instance, where the 
government had reasonably refused to pay money to one who claimed 
to be the representative of a deceased Hindoo entitled to it, without 
assurance of his representative character, I could devise no better 
method, in justice to both parties, than to admit him, at his own 
request, to deposit the will, as in registry, with the Registrar of the 
Supreme court on the ecclesiastical side, and to administer a volun¬ 
tary oath, at the Hindoo executor’s request, verifying the will, and 

* Vide Charter of 1774, s. 22.—Q. if the charter of the Mayor's court in 
1726 was so confined ? 
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his own representative character.* But by way of precaution, and 
that no person might be misled by it to attribute a greater authority 
than belonged to such an act, I directed the Registrar to draw up the 
verification in writing, which was to be given to the party by way of 
memorial of his claim, as having been made voluntarily, and noting 
that the will was not registered, but voluntarily deposited as in regis¬ 
try. Regular authority, however, is clearly wanting to authenticate, 
and still more to establish the duty of registering Hindoo and Mussul¬ 
man wills, for purposes of property. Something of this kind already 
exists in the Mofussil. 

Marriages, di- The Mussulmans feel the want at times of a jurisdiction for the 
ration.’ And SCpa ~ direct cognizance of their marriages, divorces, and separation, which 
[Thu must be un- have been heretofore dealt with, for want of a better authority, in a 
gani\o K ihi* inft^ ver y arbitrary manner, by some of the police magistrates. The Hindoo 
rior elates.] customs seldom or ever give rise to such questions ; or if these do 
arise, they are for the most part settled in foro domcxtico; though I 
have known attempts to enforce separation on the part of Hindoo 
women by their parents and friends. The Judges are often solicited 
at chambers, particularly by Mussulmans, to exercise this kind of 
jurisdiction, but know not by what authority it can be assumed ; and 
I have therefore only interfered, and that but rarely, cither as a me¬ 
diator, or by referring such questions to the Cazies, who repudiate 
any express authority in themselves, except as referees by consent of 
parties, having no means of enforcing obedience to their judgments. 
The head Cazi in particular saying, upon my application to him for 
information, that the power of divorce and separation properly belongs 
only to the chief magistrate of the state, and is not cxerciseable by 
inferior magistrates. A Mussulman of high rank informed me that he 
considered the authority of enforcing those judgments as necessarily 
forming part of the supreme power of the state. But in truth it 
would be dangerous aud impolitic to give any of the Mussulmans judi¬ 
cial power, without British contruu!; il would soon be made an 
engine of barter. The Hindoo, I fear, is remediless, on account of 
the rules of caste. 

interest of money. The British statute law of Queen Ann, limiting the rate of interest 

to £o per cent., and inflicting penalties on usury, docs not apply to 
this place, being founded on local considerations at home; and the 
statute 1.3 Geo. III. c. 03, s. 30, only restrains British subjects from 
taking more than £12 per cent. But this does not extend to Hin¬ 
doos ; and as these latter were not originally restrained in their con¬ 
tracts to any certain rate of interest, and their contracts are saved as 
between themselves by the 17th clause of the statute 21 Geo. III. 
c. 70, before mentioned, the door was consequently left open to 
excessive usury on their part. Nothing, however, can be more 
absurd and unjust than to enable natives to take a higher rate of inte¬ 
rest from British subjects than the latter may take from them. 

This evil, with respect to the provinces at large, has been provided 
against by a modern regulation of the government, restricting interest 
on loans to be taken by natives to £12 per cent.; but as that regula¬ 
tion does not extend into Calcutta, (as being within the exclusive pale 

* We have since permitted the Hindoos to bike probate of wills and letters 
of administration at their own free willi but do not hold it necessary for them 
in order to give title. 
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of the British jurisdiction, and under a distinct legislating power,) the 
usurious native of the capital is left without any other restraint than 
one which perhaps in strictness cannot be justified, that where resort is 
had to the process of the Supreme court to enforce money contracts, it 
has not allowed more than £12 per cent, in any case to be recovered, 
as being against conscience and oppressive. And I found that in 
very flagrant cases of oppressive interest beyond £12 per cent. the 
court had disallowed interest altogether, though expressly reserved; 
which seems to be going far.* 

The iutcrest which the court allows (thence called court interest,) 
where no express rate is stipulated for, was £10 per cent. We re¬ 
duced it to £6 percent, in 1821. 

The remedy, however, afforded by the court can only be given to 
the oppressed, if he be rich enough to contest the payment of more 
than £\2 per cent, and drive the usurer to his action; and unless the 
amount is considerable, he must probably be a loser upon the balance 
against the costs of the action, or at least his own costs. It is notorious 
that the common people of Calcutta universally pay more than .£12 
per cent, for their loans ; in general nearly double, and frequently 
still more, under various pretences. The rate of interest in the native 
capitals of India is ordinarily above £12 per cent., and often from 
£20 to £25, on account of the insecurity of the principal. 

It is no doubt politic to permit a higher rate of interest at Calcutta 
than is allowed in England, in order to draw the monied natives of 
India (who live for the most part on the interest of their capitals) into 
Calcutta, where it is employed in aid of British trade and enterprize, 
and of the government itself, on pressing occasions : and also for the 
sake of those British subjects holding office here, who look to a return 
home, after a moderate number of years, on the savings of their sala¬ 
ries, placed out at interest in the mean time. But I can see no manner Remedy, 
of objection to the same rule of interest, not exceeding £12 per cent., 
being established in the metropolis, w hich the government has thought 
proper to affix as the limit to the natives in the provinces, and to 
which the British subject is confined; and justice requires that it 
should be done. 

With respect to caste, although many wrongs are committed on this c^tc. 
account, or under this pretext, principally with a view to decoy young 
women from their husbands, or to extort money; and although the 
Judges arc frequently applied to at chambers for redress by the inferior 
classes, and have sometimes interfered in flagrant cases, by way of 
advice and recommendation to the parties themselves, or by reference 
to the police, where the attempts have been mingled with breaches of 
the peace; yet, after the fullest consideration I can give to this diffi¬ 
cult subject in its political and moral bearings, the best mode of treat¬ 
ing it appears to be in foro domcstico, to which it should be left, 
though the Judges and Magistrates will still hear of it extra-judicially 
in cases of gross abuse. Rules have been promulgated, giving direct 
cognizance of matters of caste to the Mofussil courts; but, as I am 
informed, with little judicial result, and that little not of an encoura- 

* In a rase which occurred subsequently to the observations here made, 
the court thought they were bound to give £12 per cent, interest, as it was 
reserved by the contract, though the contract itself was founded on an 
usurious consideration by the English law. 
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ging nature. Connected indeed with conspiracy, assault, or the like, 
caste is properly cognizable, even in the Supreme court; but there 
the abuse of* it is connected with crime.* 

It is become quite a matter of course amongst the inferior classes, 
and is gradually spreading upwards, where a native has lost caste, to 
repurchase his admission for a moderate sum. This is one of the seeds 
of the destruction of caste. The purchase is made amongst the lowest 
classes for eight or ten rupees; for a man of some substance, about 
100 rupees; fora Brahmin of good rank, in fair citctunstanccs, about 
1,000 rupees; under particular circumstances, and by very wealthy 
men, 20,000 rupees, or more, have been formerly paid ; but the price 
is more likely to be lowered from time to time as the institution be¬ 
comes more lax. There is, however, a current notion that nothing 
can recover the original pure Brahmin caste of a Pcer-AlljvBrahmin, 
now a numerous und money-getting body, who formerly lost caste by 
some contamination under the Mussulman government, which to this 
hour the Hindoos most cordially detest. The Hindoos have a common 
tradition among them, that all men will ultimately be of one caste. 

A Hindoo minor attains his full age, and the entire possession of his 
property, at sixteen. It is easy to believe, and the fact is notorious, 
that at this early age the possession of wealth within his immediate 
power of disposal attracts about him a swarm of necessitous and 
greedy dependents and profligate associates, bent upon the spoliation 
and waste of his substance. The government long ago became con¬ 
scious of this evil, and have, I Indict c, in part rectified it, by a regula¬ 
tion extending the period of minority to eighteen in the Mofussil; 
but in Calcutta the old rule remains in force. This always appeared 
to me a grievous defect. 

By the Hindoo law, in ca'.cs of necessity, for subsistence of the 
family, for marriage portions for daughters, and also for srad ceremo¬ 
nies on the death of parents, and for other religious purposes, 
the ancestorial property of infants may be disposed of, either by the 
eldest brother of an undivided Hindoo family, when of age, or in the 
infancy of all the brothers, by their mother, or others of the family in 
loco parentis; and, as some of the authorities say, even by a servant 
or friendly stranger to their blood. 

There is no more frequent source of litigation amongst the inferior 
and poorer classes than this. In a country where there is no public 
provision for the maintenance of the poor, (one of the noblest attri¬ 
butes of England,this power seems to be founded in necessity. 
But the due cxdfcise of it, resting as it must do upon local and con¬ 
temporaneous facts dehors the title itself, is very difficult either to be 
proved on the one hand, or controverted on the other, at the distance 
of a few years, when only it is ever likely to be questioned ; and when¬ 
ever there is a suspicion that the power has been unduly exercised, 
the contest generally involves in ruin either an innocent purchaser or 
the helpless infant. 

For the sake of both of these, it would be desirable that the exist¬ 
ence of the necessity, especially in cases of small property, should be 

* I have not for several years heard of any question about caste nt 
chambers,—January ] 822. 

f I still think so as to the law itself of Elizabeth, though much abused 
in practice. 
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established in the first instance before some proper officer, (perhaps 
one of the police magistrates in Calcutta, or a provincial magistrate 
in the mofussil, would be the best,)* who should be authorized to 
inquire of it, and without whose fiat no title should be conveyed to a 
purchaser so as to bind the infant, and with whose fiat the pur¬ 
chaser’s title should be secure, unless upon proof of his fraudulent 
connivance with the real vendor; for the signature of the infant is 
always obtained without fail. 

The Judges of the Supreme court have always been accustomed to Pauper petitions, 
receive and hear pauper petitions at chambers; a practice irregular 
indeed (there being no cause in court), hut highly beneficial to the 
inferior classes, to preserve them from the plunder and oppression of 
their greater neighbours, both native and British, hut particularly the 
former; and instances arc said to have occurred heretofore of sum¬ 
monses and summary decrees of the Judges having been enforced by 
imprisonment and other irregular methods, no longer, if ever, prac¬ 
tised. These complaints, though preferred as pauper petitions, arc 
very frequently preferred by persons far removed from real pauperism, 
to avoid the expence of litigation. 

The course which I have pursued is this. Having received a peti¬ 
tion in writing from the complainant, I shortly examine him, ore tenus , 
as to the grounds of it, in order to ascertain the probability of them, 
and to supply any defects or correct any errors or inconsistencies 
apparent upon the face of the petition, which is often drawn up by 
inexperienced persons; and I take a note of his answers on the peti¬ 
tion. This serves as a-future check. If no probable ground be laid, 
or if the complaint he stale, and its staleness not satisfactorily ac¬ 
counted for according to the subject matter; or if it turn out that the 
complaint has been before heard and determined upon a former peti¬ 
tion to a Judge, in this or in any subsequent stage of the inquiry, the 
petition of course is dismissed. 

If the petition be entertained, a summons issues to the defendant 
to appear on a given day ; (and this is perhaps the most objectionable 
part of the proceeding, that a Judge should issue a summons without 
authority, and without legal means to enforce the attendance re¬ 
quired, there being no cause in court.)f If the defendant do not 
attend on the summons, I proceed no further, but refer the petition 
to the consideration of the paupers’ attorney (an officer appointed by 
the court), whose duty it is to examine the cause of complaint, to 
hear the party’s witnesses, (and, as it may be, to consult the pauper’s 
counsel on matters of law,) and thereupon to repo^ shortly to the 
Judge that the party has or has not a good probabl^Pound of action; 
and also whether he is a pauper, the criterion of which is, that he is 

* Since writing this I have referred some cases at chambers to the 
pundits, to inquire into the necessity, in the first instance, when it was 
stated to arise from debts contracted by the deceased owner, and to authen¬ 
ticate the depositions of the witnesses before a magistrate. This experiment 
is still in train. 

+ Query, if a power to summon without w T rit might not be confided to a 
single Judge, reserving to the party summoned the option of declining the 
summary jurisdiction altogether, and driving the complainant to his re¬ 
gular remedy at law or in equity? On this latter ground only would 
I recommend it here, on these pauper petitions presented to the Judge at 
chambers. 
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not worth above 100 rupees, besides his bed and wearing apparel. If 
the report be in the negative on either ground, the petition is dis¬ 
missed; if affirmatively, the judge admits the petitioner to sue in 
fonnd pauperis ; and then, if the defendant do not agree to refer the 
cause to some proper person, when required by the pauper’s attorney, 
(for which the defendant himself may also petition the Judge,) or if 
it be of a nature unfit for reference, the suit proceeds in regular 
course. 

If the defendant obey the summons and appear, I question him upon 
the several grounds of the plaintiff’s petition, in order to ascertain 
what are the real points of difference between them ; noting down the 
substance at least of his answers. This is a sort of pleading ore tenus , 
till from the several answers of both parties in presence of each other 
they are brought to one or more distinct issues, which I write down, 
and communicate to them ; and if they agree upon the facts, and the 
difference is on matter only of law, the assistance of the Pundit or the 
Moult vc, as it affects Hindoos or Mussulmans, is called in, and their 
answer sometimes decides the case. If the difference be, as it more 
frequently is, on matters of fact, it is inquired of them whether they 
agree to refer the decision to any arbitrator of their own choosing. If 
the defendant acquiesce, then, unless it is a very difficult or compli¬ 
cated question, I should not assist the plaintiff with the aid of pau¬ 
pers’ establishment, in preference to arbitration. If the matter be 
referred, it is settled in that way. If the defendant decline a refe¬ 
rence, the petition is then referred to the paupers* attorney, to 
inquire more regularly of the facts, and report as before; or it may be 
first submitted on the matter of law to the paupers’ counsel. 

But it not unfrequcntly happens, that on the discussion before the 
Judge himself the parties come to an agreement to do such and such 
things; and the defect of this mode of adjudication is, that there is no 
method of compelling the observance, if either should afterwards 
swerve from bis agreement. 1 think therefore that it would he useful 
to enable the Judge, in such a case, to direct a note to be taken of 
any agreement of the parties before him, and to make it a rule of 
court, to be enforced by attachment. 

I should see no objection to giving the Judge a power to adminis¬ 
ter, if he thought fit, an oath to such parties as voluntarily offered 
themselves to be examined upon a summons. The statute 41 Geo. 
III. c. 105, goes further, and authorizes Judges, to whom certain 
petitions are referred in order to ground proceedings in parliament, to 
examine witness4£>n oath. 

These are some of the principal emendations most generally called 
for, as far as my own experience in such matters has gone ; but other 
inconveniences occur from time to time which require to be remedied. 
As to the best mode of applying the remedy, I refer to the general 
observations before submitted in another paper, relative to the state 
of the British population, so far as they are applicable. 

4. There are natives of India in Calcutta, neither Gcntoos, so 
called in the charter, (if by that term be meant native Hindoos of the 
Gentoo religion, who alone, in common acceptation, are here called 
Hindoos, in contradistinction to Mahometans,) nor Mussulmans, nor 
Christians, whose legal condition is next to be considered. The 
Supreme court, in addition to the British, which is their general text 
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law, is directed to take cognizance only of the Gentoo and Mussulman 
codes, as established among the native subjects. Hence, when ques¬ 
tions have arisen concerning the laws of marriage, adoption, title, 
inheritance, and succession, as practised by others than Hindoos or 
Mussulmans within the British territories, there has been great diffi¬ 
culty and uncertainty in dealing with them. 

Since I have been here, questions have arisen concerning the inhe- -Sikhs, 
ritance and succession of sikhs in Calcutta, depending on the ques¬ 
tions of marriage and adoption, the forms of which are different from 
those of the Hindoos in general; yet in that instance the difficulty 
was gotten over, by considering the sikhs as a sect of Gentoos or 
Hindoos, of whom they were a dissenting branch. 

The case of Birmans and Avancsc, who are Bhuddists and foreigners Birmans, &c. 
to Hiudoostan, though approximating to the Gentoo faith, would be 
more difficult. 

But what shall be said to the Parsees and Chinese, the former of Parsm. 
whom are beginning to spread to Calcutta from Bombay, and the j'aNancse. 
latter are already become very numerous here, and are yearly in¬ 
creasing ? What to the Javanese and others, all of whom are aliens 
to the Hindoo code, established in British India ? 

With respect to the title of land, it must follow the local law of g”cceksjon C of a fol 
the country, in whosesoever hands it is. If the person last seised of reigner* settled 
real property within the local jurisdiction of the Supreme court be not by local 

a Gentoo, by which is understood here a Hindoo of the common 
superstition, or a Mussulman, wc can only recognize and apply to 
him the British rules of inheritance and succession; and in this there 
seems to be no inconvenience, for the owner may always vary the 
distribution by his will. But what is to be done with the adoption Q. Adoption, flic 
and marriage and divorce of foreigners ? The law of adoption has 
ever been local and special since nations have ceased to be migratory. 

The ceremony of marriage, also, is a local law throughout the world. 

If a marriage be contracted within the pale of the British laws, by a 
form not recognized cither by the British, Hindoo, or Mussulman 
code, how is it to be recognized as conveying claims to property, for 
we have no authority to go by any other codes ? The Hindoo code, 
indeed, allows of all marriages and adoptions of strangers domiciled 
amongst them, according to their own several national forms; but the 
Supreme court has only authority to administer Hindoo law as be¬ 
tween Hindoos, not as between strangers. 

The fashions of the several races of strangers domiciled here are 
too fixed to bend readily to local customs; and thlF main question 
will be, whether the British Government is desirous, by a public re¬ 
cognition of their several domestic customs of marriage, divorce, and 
adoption, amongst themselves, to encourage these foreign settlers in 
Calcutta, as the great mart of Asia, and thereby forming a link of com¬ 
mercial connection with their respective countries. Each of these 
knots of settlers herd together, and are continually increasing, parti¬ 
cularly the Chinese, most of whom are now stationary. 

The Arabs, who are also numerous as Mussulmans, though foreign- Arabs, 
ers, are within the letter at least of our legal provisions. Of these, 
the Wahabecs would seem to be only a sect. 

We have also a few Jews, who have probably, like their brethren in Jews. 
England, some private bond of conscience, by which all questions 
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concerning their domestic relations are settled in foro domcstico : for 
we never hear of them in court, except sometimes as hired bail, so 
true are they to this calling in different parts of the world. 

other ciidstSmof The P° rtu S uese > Armenian, and other Christians of native 
natixe or foreign or foreign extraction, together with the half-caste or illegitimate 
tuifcasteL am * Christian children of British fathers by native women, form a very 

considerable ami important class, which for several purposes is out of 
the pale of the British laws, though not within the Hindoo or Mus¬ 
sulman rule. 

flow dfctingtmhed In framing statutes for British India, the legislature seems only to 
British subjetS. have had in view three descriptions of persons; British European 

subjects, with their legitimate descendants, and the Hindoo (or Gen- 
too) and Mahometan natives of India. Throughout these laws, British 
subjects and subjects of his Majesty arc terms used in contradistinc¬ 
tion to native inhabitants; and it is only under the description of 
inhabitants of Calcutta that the Supreme court now exercises any 
direct jurisdiction over the persons of whom I am immediately 
treating.* 

Portuguese Arme- If a native Portuguese or Armenian Christian have his dwelling 

beyond the Mahratta Ditch, and commit a felony, he must be tried 
by the Mofus&il Judge; but by what code of law I am unadvised. 
Such persons have nol for many year** served upon a jury in Cal¬ 
cutta; but previous to the year 1780, Portuguese Catholics, as I am 
informed, did serve upon juries, and a gentleman of that description 
now li\iug tells me that he has done so. When sued in the Mofussi! 
courts, none of these persons can appeal under the late Act of ml Geo. 
III. c. loo, the right of appeal being confined to British subjects in the 
sense I have stated. 


mans. 


This is not so much felt by the Armenians in general, who being in 
part an eastern people in their habits and manners, (with the excep¬ 
tion of a few principal persons here, who have altogether adopted the 
European costume and manner life) are little troubled about their 
comparison with the British, though fur from indifferent to it, and all 
of whom are respectable for their integrity. But with respect to 
settlers of Portuguese extraction, several generations of whom have 
been born and bred under the British government, and some of whom 
have latterly been educated in England, many of them inen of wealth 
and liberal education, they necessarily feel their want of political con¬ 
sideration in these matters. A few of the Portuguese are Protestants. 
For the rest, if their Roman-catholicisin were not thought to be an ob¬ 
stacle to their sitting upon juries before 17 & 0 , it is not obvious why it 
should be so now. But I rather attribute the disuse of summoning them 
from that time to the construction which was put on the term British 
subjects in the charter of 1774. The present depressed condition, how¬ 
ever, of the mass of the native Christians of Portuguese extraction, or 
those who pass for such, would practically operate to exclude most of 
them from the panel. Many used formerly to be employed as clerks 
in the offices of government, and of the principal merchants and 
agents; but of late years they have been superseded for the most 


• The court at Mudras have lately doubted whether they could try a 
German soldier who had been .*10 years in the King’s service, in a British 
regiment, and had taken the oath of allegiance. But this is now, I believe, 
provided for in the Mutiny Act. 
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part by the more ductile Hindoo sircars or writers, whose labours are 
cheaper, and they have consequently fallen into great depression and 
poverty. They are still, however, a numerous body, partially mixed 
in blood with the Hindoos, and though ill-educated in general, many 
meritorious individuals are to be met with amongst them. 

The illegitimate offspring of British fathers by native women, usually Half-castes, 
denominated Half-castes, are not the least numerous class here, and 
are daily increasing and thriving. Some of these having been edu¬ 
cated at home as gentlemen, and others having received the best 
education this country affords, can but ill brook their exclusion from 
British privileges, and in particular from the jury box. Many persons 
I know, with whose judgment my own accords, think that the true 
policy of government lies in making these and all the other persons 
of whom I am now treating essentially British; and it is in deference 
only to other feelings, still prevalent, hut giving way, that I refrain from 
recommending the entire and immediate measure. But in order not 
to nourish and increase a spirit of inveteracy, by shutting the door to 
individual merit, and for the purpose of letting in and making your 
own the most deserving at least of this numerous class to share the 
privilege and the burthen of the jury service without creating any 
public sensation, and while our own juries are complaining much of ^^hor^thr’^u-riff 
the increased burthen thrown upon them in consequence of the ses- wnui.i not as 
sions being holden four times in the year, their numbers being conipa- we,! ntt, ' , 1 ,<1 
ratively lew, it might be an experiment worth trying, to empower the without an imi- 
local government to admit so many individuals, or such classes, of i ’ , f u ^° ern _ 
this description, as it should deem most fit and worthy, into the roll mc*nt.j 
of British subjects liable to serve on juries, out of whom the sheriff 
should be enabled to return the panels as usual. 


I throw out this hint for consideration, even upon a more extended 
scale, at a future time, as circumstances shall point out. 


It is worth while to consider in what condition these persons are, 
if they be not British subjects. They are native born, and cannot 
upon any common principle of justice be debarred from colonizing in 
their native and only country. What is their law of inheritance, or 
succession, or marriage, out of the precincts of Calcutta? Can the 
Hindoo or Mussulman law be administered to them as Christians ? 


n M na- 

w Lht ullJi* 


The attention of government is seriously called to this subject, which 

every day may bring into open legal discussion. Though the general [That nwuro, 

question of colonization of British subjects in India should be regarded cipie'. leenv^to 

in the same light of national policy now as it was before the East- 

India trade was thrown open, to the monopoly of which it seemed to ed* but it d<s 

bear closest affinity; and though measures were now in train for assi- "onsufiT" 

milating to the British government, or satisfying the nascent influence rat.on than can 

and ambition of the great landed proprietors who arc growing up, lo 11 

under the permanent settlement, without any counterpoise of British 

territorial power or of British influence, except that of office, every 

day sinking in relative wealth ; still the condition of these persons, as 

the only links in the chain of popular connection, will deserve more 

consideration. Nor does the difficulty rest here. 


While pursuing my inquiries with a view to this subject, I received 
information of a fact curious in itself, and leading to important reflec¬ 
tions. A gentleman of large property and great personal respectabi¬ 
lity, always considered here as of Portuguese extraction, gave me this 
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Hfeidoo converts, account of his family, that they came originally from Baden, lying to 

the northward of Bombay, and were Hindoos of the Brahmin caste. 
How converted, whether bv the sword of the Portuguese or otherwise, 
he could not say. One of his ancestors took the Portuguese name 
which he now bears, in consequence of the Portuguese general of that 
name standing godfather to that ancestor at his christening. When 
the Portuguese lost possession of the island of Bacien, the family, then 
bearing their Portuguese name, retired to Bombay, at which place the 
present gentleman was born. His family is and always has been 
essentially Hindoo, and natives of this country, though long since 
become Christian. He himself was born within the allegiance of the 
King, and know9 no other sovereign. He is an entire stranger to 
Portugal, though bearing a Portuguese name, which commenced in 
the manner described, and has been conveniently continued for pur¬ 
poses of trade. The *amily connections, however, with Hindoos have 
been all along continued, and are still preserved, as far as the differ¬ 
ence of faith has permitted. 

Look at the condition of this gentleman (which may he the secret 
condition of man}' others,) and compare it with the British laws in 
general, and with the construction of them which has hitherto held at 
home, and then say w r hy he should not be deemed to be a British 
subject, as he claims to be; and whether, as the British laws framed 
for India are now and always have been understood, there is not great 
difficulty in treating him either as a Hindoo or as a British subject in 
regard to his legal relations here, or indeed in saying under what legal 
relation he stands here. He cannot be an alien in his own native coun¬ 
try, and in that of his ancestors. 

Take another instance. Suppose a Brahmin to reject idolatry, and 
declare himself a Unitarian, and such an instance 1ms occurred, hut still 
he says he will not do any thing willingly to forfeit his caste, considering 
it probably as the nobility of his country, which he is desirous to 
preserve; and therefore declines eating, &c. with us, though he in¬ 
vites company to his house and sits at the table with them.* Be¬ 
fore he made public declaration of his faith, he consulted, as it is 
said, upon this point of caste with his family, and with forty others of 
the principal and most respectable of his neighbours and friends, who 
promised to uphold and continue their association with him; and he 
added, that if the other Brahmins were satisfied with this, he should 
take no further steps to sever himself from them, or to influence 
others, who, in case of extremity, would, he thinks, follow him in his 
entire separation, to a considerable number.f 

This is a novel attempt, and if successful, which remains yet to be 
proved, may be followed by important consequences. A Brahmin cer¬ 
tainly regards hi6 string, independently of religious motives, as con¬ 
ferring worldly distinction upon him: it is a mark of high descent, 
to which he naturally clings. In proportion as this feeling gains 
strength and encouragement, the other feeling will abate, and be 
melted down. 

• All the principal Hindoos now invite English gentlemen to entertain¬ 
ments at their houses, and furnish their table witli cakes, &c., fruit, and 
wine, but do not partake themselves of it. 

t The same person has published an address to his countrymen, for the 
purpose of proving that idolatry formed no patt of their ancient faith. 
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What is the legal condition of this last-mentioned personage ? The 
distinction he is attempting to establish seems, if he succeed, to leave 
him essentially Hindoo as to customs and laws, respecting himself and 
his own rights, and so far it differs from the antecedent case.. But it 
is certain that great difficulties must hereafter arise in the civil rela¬ 
tions of a professed convert to Christianity. Could such a person 
maintain a lawful plurality of wives, on which the legality of his issue, 
on a question of inheritance, must depend, particularly in case of a 
subsequent marriage, depending as it docs on the legality of the mar¬ 
riage rite, which the Hindoo law (though it recognizes the marriage 
of a stranger according to his own national form) has not yet recog¬ 
nized as between Hindoos, if not performed according to its own 
rite?* Is such a person to be deemed a Hindoo in point of law for 
one purpose and not for another ? His will could not be proved in 
the Supreme court, which can only grant probate of the will of a Bri¬ 
tish subject, as elsewhere explained. Would the Pundits consider a 
professed Christian convert from their faith as a Gentoo for any pur¬ 
pose ? Or is he to lose the benefit of the one code without acquiring 
that of the other ? 

I submit to the consideration of Government, that their protecting left to 

hand should he so far extended to persons of this and the like descrip- the gradual con- 
tion, as to make provision that no native of India shall forfeit any rights °* lhc 

of property or personal benefit, on account of his profession of any 
particular faith or doctrine, which he would be entitled to and claimed 
by any law of title, grant, inheritance, or succession established in India, 
which was binding on the person or persons last seised or possessed, 
or on those from or through whom they claimed; and recognizing the 
marriages of all descriptions of persons in the several forms acknow¬ 
ledged and practised according to each faith, and giving probate of the 
wills and administration of the effects of all Christians within the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court.f 

This, with the general or with the special power before proposed 
respecting the admissibility of Christians in general to serve on juries, 
would smooth most of the difficulties that are prominent in the moral 
and judicial native horizon. 

But it must be observed, that so long as a British subject, in the 
sense before mentioned, is prohibited from acquiring land in this 
country, it must be injurious to any person of native extraction to be 
declared generally a British subject, unless an exception be made in 
this respect in favour of native-born subjects in their own proper 
country. 

At all events, there are two points to which the immediate atten- points of imme- 
tion of Government is called for the whole of this fifth class of d “ tc neti “ il y* 
persons, if it should not be thought more politic and advisable at 
once to declare them British subjects, saving to them the right of 
holding land, as native-born, and of not being sent to England for 
trial, &c. 

• The Pundits say, that there are eight principal forms of marriage used 
among them ; but in giving their opinion in the case of a sikli marriage, they 
said that they considered the contract as the essential part, and the cere¬ 
monial part as mere form, to give solemnity and notoriety to the contract. 

t This is independent of the suggestion in another place, as to the wills, 

See. of Hindoos and Mussulmans. 
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Probate nf wills 
and adminUtra- 
lion. 


Declaratory law. 
JVoUU 


The one is to enable the Supreme court to grant probate of their 
wills and letters of administration of their intestates’ effects. By the 
22d clause of the King’s Charter of 1774, the power of granting pro¬ 
bate and administration is expressly confined to British subjects only, 
and extends not even to inhabitants of Calcutta; and these Christian 
natives (other than such as are born of British parents in lawful wed¬ 
lock) are not deemed to be British subjects, as I have had occasion to 
remark, within the special national sense of the charter and of the 
several Acts of Parliament. However, many of them may have been 
in the habit of applying, for this purpose, to the ecclesiastical side of 
the court, which has passed tub ti/entio. It must at least be admitted 
that there is great doubt upon the subject. The inconvenience of thi 9 
is too obvious to be insisted upon, in case any dispute should arise 
upon the grant of administration to such a person, particularly if the 
question arose in any foreign court. This power ought therefore to 
be supplied without uelay with a retrospective clause confirmatory of 
passed Acts, even if it might not be done by a declaratory law ; for cer¬ 
tainly their exclusion could never havcbccn contemplated. And if it were 
thought proper to put all this class of persons at once upon the footing 
of British subjects in all respects, if born within the British dominions 
in India, it might be done by a general declaratory law, that all per¬ 
sons born within the British dominions in India, and domiciled in Cal¬ 
cutta, being Christians, hnvebeen, and shall, so long as they are thus 
domiciled, be deemed to all intents and purposes to be British subjects 
within the meaning of the Charter of 1774, and of the several Acts 
of Parliament passed for the regulation and government of the 
British dominions in India; saving to them all rights of holding 
land as native-born subjects, and exempting them from being sent 
to Great Britain as unlicensed persons, &c. or by way of trial and 
punishment. 


This provision is exclusive of the observations elsewhere submitted 
as to native Hindoos, Mahometan-, and others, within the local juris¬ 
diction of the Supreme court. 

r‘ The other point for present consideration is, that these Christians 

court. * ^ Dative or foreign families settled here, and half-castes, cannot 

for the same reason avail themselves of one of the most beneficial 
clauses in the Charter of the Supreme court, without which few can 
dare to enter into contract with any native or foreigner living beyond 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme court. The 13th clause states that 
the court shall have power and jurisdiction to determine all such 
causes, &c. against every other person or persons whatsoever, inha¬ 
bitants of India, residing in the said provinces, Si c. of Bengal, &c. 
upon any contract or agreement in writing entered into by any of the 
said inhabitants with any of his Majesty’s subjects,* exceeding 500 
rupees, when such inhabitants shall have agreed in the said contract, 
that in case of dispute the matter shall be determined in the said 
Supreme court. Instances have occurred where, for want of an ex- 
ten f on °£ thu privilege, Portuguese unci other permanent Christian 
criii gi\t* jurr»- settlers of great respectability, having had dealings with natives or 
,\'Zi forcigners u ! )0n thc strength of their entering into written contracts 
h) law.j to answer for any breaches of their engagements in the Supreme 

court, have been ousted of their remedy by thc swindlers withdrawing 

• This is one instance where the term “ Ills Majesty’s subjects ” is used 
in contradistinction to the inhabitants of India generally. 
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themselves out of the local jurisdiction of the court as soon as they 
had obtained their money or goods, and setting them at defiance. It 
may be said that the creditors have a remedy in the Provincial courts; 
but such is the state of business in those courts, the uncertainty of the 
system of law, and the delay and vexation of a protracted attendance, 
that many persons prefer to abandon their just demands rather than 
pursue them there; an evil which must naturally increase with 
the increasing population of the Indo-British dominions, and is much 
aggravated by the accumulated arrear of causes in most of those 
courts. 


No. 3. 

First Part of the Reform of the Mofcssil Laws. 

Tub defects in the present administration of justice throughout the Defects of justice. 
British provinces of India arise as well from the s)stem of law itself 
as from the mode of administering it. 

When the Mussulmans conquered Hindustan, in order to secure origin and progres 
and strengthen their conquest, they wisely established, having power of &ofvsui. 
to do it, their own courts of justice, with laws, whether of Mussul¬ 
man or Hindoo origin, to be administered in their own language, 
which was the Persian. As they acquired proselytes amongst the 
Hindoos, the Hindoo code, still preserved by the conquered, natu¬ 
rally crept into their courts again, or was partially retained at first 
from policy. 

The East-India Company having afterwards acquired the dominion 
of the provinces from small beginnings, was too weak for some time 
to attempt the same innovation; and when it grew stronger, it was 
still embarrassed by holding its dominion under the sovereignty, 
more or less nominal, of a Mussulman ’prince; and before it was 
effectually emancipated, adverse interests and opinions had grown up 
in its own body, and amongst many of its servants, entitled to weight 
from their stations and characters, who long cherished the hope, as 
long disappointed by experience, of ameliorating the Mussulman esta¬ 
blishments by the help of Mussulman instrumentality. From these 
and other considerations of a cautious policy, the Company has pre¬ 
served, as nearly as the British character could be brought to bear 
it, the same system of judicial administration which it found conve¬ 
niently established to its hands by the Mussulmans,»its predecessors 
in the governmenr, only ncw-inodclling some of the forms, and modi¬ 
fying or repealing a few of the most obnoxious rules and practices. 

The criminal code indeed appears to have already undergone a sub¬ 
stantial reform and amendment, though still defective in parts, par¬ 
ticularly in the too great generality of criminal charges. 

At this day, in addition to the two distinct and original codes of 
law which have prevailed in India, the Mofussil courts administer a 
third, now growing up, compounded of new regulations promulgated 
from time to time by the British government, and also of partial grafts, 
by construction of their own, from the English, upon the Hindoo and 
Mussulman laws, which the extreme uncertainty and contradictions 
of both the native codes render easy enough in very many instances. 
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if it were done upon a judicious and consistent plan, by those who 
have a general knowledge of judicial principles and of the peculiari¬ 
ties of the three different codes. 

hole"to"'the This state of things must of necessity engender much embarrass- 

luexperienced. ment and confusion, particularly to young beginners ; for in addition 

to the loose dogmas of the Mussulman, and the over-refined niceties 
and conflicting expositions of the Hindoo code, a young Judge, un¬ 
trained in any systematic judicial education, has also to learn upon 
what points and to what extent the principles of the English law have 
modified, or the modern local regulations have wholly abrogated, the 
original texts. This is a knowledge that must require deep application 
and practical experience; and where are the fountains of knowledge 
to be found, or the living teachers to whom the scholars can have ncces6? 

emedy suggested. The best method I believe of escaping out of this labyrinth, in which 

the body of the people, the native pleaders, and junior administrators 
of the law, are lost, though a few of the best informed judges may 
discover their way, would be to give them the general body of the 
English common and statute law of evidence,* of contracts,f of tres¬ 
passes, costs and damages, together with the substance or real sense 
of all manner of pleadings, stripped of their technicality, according to 
every subject matter of complaint; so that distinct issues only may be 
presented for judgment, and thereby much time and valuable labour 
of the Judges be saved; and also of all criminal matters, together 
with the substance of pleadings therein, with such necessary excep¬ 
tions of a local character, in respect to the English criminal code, as 
the Judges of the Mofussil court of highest criminal jurisdiction should 
deem inapplicable to this people and to the institutions of the country. 

It would be better to leave the power of rejecting prior statutable 
general enactments, not specially extending to India within the limit 
of obvious necessity, in their hands; and by degrees, as the occasions 
happened, and experience grew, it would be well understood what 
laws and statutes did or did not apply to the local condition, safety, 
and benefit of the people, consistently w ith their reserved institutions. 
From all the information I can procure, I believe that the change 
would be highly acceptable to the natives. 

* would retain the Hindoo and Mussulman text laws of title to land, 
land, inheritance, of inheritance and succession, to which the respective people are 
rl^^adoVtkm. accustomed ; and also their rules of marriage and adoption. (This is 

in effect to retain every law which is in its nature essentially local, 
engrafting only on it the well-tried and sound principles of evidence 
and rules of construction derived from a more perfect and highly 
cultivated system.) The modes of administering these, w hich arc at 
present very loose, would be gradually defined and regulated by the 
construction of the courts, as cases of doubr and difficulty arose; and 
above all, by applying the rules of construction of the English law to 
the whole body of administrative justice, including even the Hindoo 
and Mussulman text laws of title, inheritance, succession, marriage, 
and adoption, the whole w'ould soon be amalgamated into one con¬ 
sistent and intelligible system; J while in every case of doubt there 

• Basis of it in that part of the English law founded on immutable and 
universal principles of justice, with the* substance of its approved forms. 

f Rejecting the technical distinction between contracts under seal or not. 
j Where native laws furnish no principle of decision, such principle to he 
applied vy pres Iroin the English law. 
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would be some common regulating principle, either direct or cy pret 9 
to resort to, derived from the English law, which would be the leaven* 
ing principle of the whole mass. 

As matters now stand, no man can previously tell, in a case of 
doubt, whether the Judge will look for a solution of it to any principle 
derived from either of the common codes, or from a modification of 
his own derived from all or any of them. 

The laws of title, inheritance, and succession, being in their nature ^ue^nheritan? 
purely arbitrary, it is as easy and better to adopt those which are ^ succession.™’ 
already familiar to the people than any other; and there would be no 
manner of difficulty in engrafting the Hindoo rules of title and inherit¬ 
ance, for all the sons to take equally, in the place of the eldest son, Examples, 
as by the English common law ; or for the widow or widows, in lieu of 
dower of one-third, to be maintained, as by the Hindoo law, by all 
the sons while living together as one undivided family; or, in case of 
severance of the sons, to have an equal share with them partitioned 
to such widow or widows, in like manner as an English widow would 
have partition in the first instance of her third, or her share of the 
personal property of her husband dying intestate. 

The successors to personality are as well known in the one law as succession, 
in the other; and the same remedies arc now administered by the 
Supreme court to natives in all cases as at home to British subjects, 
for securing to them their rights and vindicating their wrongs. 

The local laws of marriage are already recognized by the law of Marriage. 
England, and need no new engrafting; the difference is merely cere¬ 
monial. 


The law of adoption may be readily engrafted, upon proof of Adoption, 
certain ceremonies performed; and when adopted, the son inherits in 
like manner as if he were born in wedlock at that time in his adopting 
family, with all incidental consequences, amongst others, losing his 
heritable blood in his natural family. 

The rules of Caste should be left to be decided as they now are at c. 
Calcutta in foro domcstico , and would only be collaterally recognized; 
as where an assault was aggravated by an act offensive to caste, when 
it enhances the damages or punishment. 

There exists already under this government a peculiar code of Revenue, 
revenue laws, which, having been found effectual and beneficial in 
general practice, would of course be in the first instance preserved, 
improving with experience and political wisdom and justice. 


The benefits to be derived from this course would be immediate 
and extensive, in proportion to the knowledge of the English law 
professed or to be acquired by the administrators; for the artificial 
and local parts to be retained from the native codes are few and 
simple, and of easy attainment to men accustomed to such pursuits; 
while the uninformed would at least know the quarter to look to for 
principles to guide their judgment in doubtful matters, where now 
they have no known general guide or compass of any kind to steer by. 


Advantage of the 
well-tried amt welt- 
practised general 
principles of the 
English law over 
other imperfect 
systems. 


In truth, this is no new experiment, but one which has been tried Already expe- 
for now above fifty years, and has succeeded. Upon the establish- rit,uc ' 1 
ment of the .Supreme court at Calcutta under the charter of 1/7*1, 
the laws of England were in general transferred hither; but the statute 
21 Geo. III. c. 70, s. 17, provides, that the inheritance and succession 
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to lands, rents, and goods, and all matters of contract and dealing 
between Mahometans, shall be determined by their laws and usages, 
and the like between Gentoos; and when only one of the parties 
shall be a Mahometan or a Gcntoo, by the laws and usages of the 
defendant. No difficulties have been felt in adjusting the native laws 
of title, inheritance, succession, marriage, and adoption to their cor¬ 
responding place in the English code (and none other native laws 
have ever come in conflict with the English,* * * § though the forms of the 
latter have been bent in certain cases f to prejudices of caste); while 
the superior value of native property submitted to the cognizance of 
the English code so modified, compared w'ith the like property under 
a different system, speaks more than volumes can do on the subject. 
I have been informed by persons of intelligence that the Hindoos of 
the upper provinces had lately expected the extension of the English 
mode of administering their law, ns it has prevailed in Calcutta, to all 
parts of Hindustan, and were much disappointed that it did not take 
place. 

tn^the^riiHinai’ The on b' difficulty I am aware of would arise from the British 

mode of administering the criminal law, rather than from the law itself; 
a difficulty however which already exists in full force.J British juries 
could not be found out of the different capitals of the Indian govern¬ 
ments; and a jury of natives in the country would not, in their present 
condition, he practically wise. J 

But do not reject a partial good because the entirety cannot be ob¬ 
tained, or cannot be obtained at once. Let the Mofussii Magistrates 
in the provinces continue as before to administer the laws, criminal 
as well as civil, (subject, however, still to the revision of the superior 
tribunals in cases of w eight, which the measure of punishment would 
sufficiently define for all practical purposes,) until present conviction 
or growing experience shall point out the necessity of an improved 
system and administration; for let the system be what it may, any sub¬ 
stantial benefit to the subject can only be looked to from the employ¬ 
ment of persons well trained and instructed in judicial knowledge and 
experience. 

[\nd afco subject- The general measures of punishment of the English criminal code 
cTmance** 1 of thL* would of course be adopted, if not already in use, unless in cases where 
a special provision has been made for India; and in lieu of transporta¬ 
tion, which is hardly applicable to many parts of the country without 
great inconvenience and expense, and which is often found cither dis- 
proportionably heavy or nearly inoperative to its purpose, sentence of 
imprisonment might be passed for any time not exceeding the periods 
fixed for transportation, and with or without hard labour, in or out 
of doors, and personal chastisement, as might be deemed expedient. 

But a precise charge in writing to be preferred by the accuser is 


go\ eminent 
made or to be 
made.J 


Every criminal 


* Rejecting our technical distinction as to contracts under seal. 

f Such as the mode of serving process in regard to women, and of examin¬ 
ing them as witnesses. 

| This was written before the recent extension of the right of serving on 
juries to the natives of Calcutta and the other presidencies. 

§ But I write this under correction, for I am not entirely satisfied whether 

a British Magistrate in the Zillah courts might not advantageously be in¬ 
structed to advise with a few' w'elJ-informed natives on matters of fact in cri¬ 
minal cases. This would at least be a sufc beginning for trial. 
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never to be omitted; and the substantial form of the English indict- charge to be in 
ment (freed from it* local peculiarities and technicality) has a pre- c£e. ,ng * dn , rc ‘ 
eminent merit of simplifying every charge, and rendering it single and 
distinct. As the law has been, and it may be still is, administered 
in the Mofussil courts, the charge is most general and multifarious, so 
that the accused cannot certainly know from thence what he is called 
upon to answer, and a man may be convicted of an offence quite dif¬ 
ferent from what he supposed. This leads to excessive perjury and 
injustice. 

The policy appears obvious, of weaving the British into the native Politicaijjudicial 
laws in all general points not purely local, and of retaining the direc- por¬ 
tion of the judicial administration in British hands, as much as is con¬ 
sistent with an economical, and, what is no less essential, with an expe¬ 
ditious decision of every matter, according to its frequency and its 
importance. 

If further experience be wanted, and more caution necessary, let 
the experiment be gradually tried in small districts adjoining to Cal¬ 
cutta and the other capitals, where Supreme courts arc or may be 
thought proper to be established, extending or contracting the system 
as it shall be found to answer beneficially in practice. 


No. 4. 

Second Part of the Reform of the Mofussil Courts. 

The present mode of administering justice in the Mofussil courts 
seems objectionable on two accounts. 

First, the language of the court is Persian, which is foreign at this Language, 
day to every description of subjects in the empire, and is both im¬ 
politic in regard to the state, and inconvenient to the people. It w r as 
natural for the first Mussulman conquerors, whose language was Per¬ 
sian, to administer the laws in their own tongue to the conquered 
people; but by the same policy, if their conqueror and successor, 
the British government, do not adopt the native tongue, it should give 
the law in English. The Koran having been written in Arabic, the Mussul¬ 
man expositors of the law would necessarily have preferred giving their 
opinions in that language, but they were constrained by our govern¬ 
ment to give them in Persian, bo that the Persian was not agreeable to 
any party. Upon the whole, the adoption of the English language 
appears to be most expedient and politic ; for the language of its native 
subjects is various in different parts of India, and the limit of each is 
not very strictly defined. All would as easily, or nearly so, addict 
themselves to learn English, and have stronger motives to do so than 
each other's dialects and languages. The revenue accounts, formerly 
kept in Persian, have, I understand, been directed to be kept and 
are now kept in English, for the sake of perspicuity. 

The Hindce, (or, as it is more commonly called, the Hindustance,) 
of which however there arc, as I am informed, very varying dialects, 
is in more general use than any other in the upper provinces, and 
amongst the Mussulman population of Bengal; but the Hindoos of 
Bengal, as well as the great population of southern Hindustan, know 
little or nothing of it. The common language of the former is Ben¬ 
galee. Besides, the more it is desirable to impress the stain)) of the 

Y 
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British character and empire upon the people, the more ought the 
study of the English language to he promoted. It will be the speediest 
and most effectual channel of conveying internal improvements. By 
making it the language iu which the law speaks every day to the 
people, in all parts of the empire, numbers of the most active and 
intelligent of them must become familiar with it, as they are now com¬ 
pelled to be with Persian. It is more likely to promote justice than 
the use of the Persian ; for the Judges at least will have a sure 
knowledge of their own proceedings. The facts will come to them 
directly from the suitors, thiough only one translation, for which 
numbers arc already very sufficiently prepared; whereas,by the present 
mode, the suitor must first convey his claim or defence through the 
medium of a Persian translation, and then must take the risk of his 
Judges hating so intimate a knowledge of that tongue as not to be 
likelv to mistake either the documents or the oral pleadings. The 
use of two tongues only, the one of the suitors and witnesses, the 
other of the Judges and officers of the court, must, in the admi¬ 
nistration of justice, be safer, if not more expeditions, than each com¬ 
municating with the other through the medium of a third language, 
foreign to both, but most of all to the unlearned suitors. 

It will operate as a salutary check upon the Judge himself, to deliver 
his judgment, and assign his reasons, as every Judge should be bound 
to do in open court, in his own tongue, without any cover. This 
alteration will of itself be a great acquisition; but its benefits will 
be inestimably enhanced by its connection with another reform : 
that is— 

English pleaders. The introduction of English pleaders into the Mofussil courts, I 

will not say in the place of, (the country may be safely left to judge 
between them,) but in addition to the native pleaders. That the 
native pleaders, with perhaps some rare exceptions,* do not afford any 
effectual assistance to the courts, experience has too plainly shewn: 
that they frequently embarrass their proceedings, I have been informed 
from the best authority. How can it be otherwise, when it is con¬ 
sidered how deficiently they are educated in all the principles of real 
knowledge and judicial learning ? Use very Regulations^ which the 
government, at the suggestion of the courts, bus been obliged to 
make, to guard against their ignorance and corruption, sufficiently 
declare their general incapacity, pronencss to extortion, and degraded 
condition. Contrast this with the enlightened education, the profound 
and various learning, both professional and general, the elevated 
talents and free services of the British bars. Consider the influence 
which a set of gentlemen, so educated, and disciplined to honour and 
justice, must have when dispersed throughout the country, engaging 
the confidence of the wealthy, vindicating the injured, and sharing the 
feelings and aiding by their counsel and eloquence in the lawful pro¬ 
tection of all. Appreciate the accession of moral strength to the 
government from such an acquisition of British character, talents, 
and influence; and all this attainable with little, if any, additional 
cxpencc to it. 

• By some the exceptions are not thought so rare as by others, but the 
generality of the observation is admitted. 

t See the Government Regulations towards the end of the Rules of 
Appeal, from fi to 11 inclusive. 
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There are two modes by which this measure may be executed; one Mode* ln . tr ' > - 
which I should prefer, because it would tend more speedily to correct pK2d» ngll,h 
the excessive evil of the present system, is immediately to open the 
bar of the Mofussil courts to such English barristers as the Company 
might think proper to appoint. The Company’s government might, if 
it were thought advisable, allot a certain number of barristers to their 
several courts throughout the country, according to the exigency of 
the case; and in favour of their present servants in the judicial line, 
the local government might be restrained from the appointment of any 
of those barristers to judicial situations in the principal courts for a 
certain number of years, after which they should be eligible; yeti 
think that the immediate introduction of a few experienced and ap¬ 
proved barristers into the judicial scats of the Zillah courts, where 
there is the greatest press of business, would be of public advantage.* 

The other mode is slower, but will come to the same result: it is tc 
make a selection, on their arrival in India, of those young gentlemen 
sent out as Writers, who are intended to enter into the legal depart¬ 
ment ; and to require them for a certain period (say three years) to 
attend as students the sittings of the Suddcr dewanny and Nizamut 
adawlut at Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay, or other of the Mofussil 
courts in the neighbourhood, as well as of the respective Supreme 
courtsf, while they are also acquiring the native languages in college; Appointment of 
and at the end of that period to call some of them to the bar, and 
admit others as solicitors and attornies of the Mofussil courts; from attornies 
the former of whom all vacancies in judicial seats throughout the pro¬ 
vinces should in due time be filled, as opportunity offered, and accord¬ 
ing to the judgment of the Government, as it is now exercised, with 
the additional information afforded by this kind of public probation. 

The most distinguished barristers and solicitors would, in the natu¬ 
ral course of things, acquire the confidence of the natives throughout 
the Company’s dominions; and thus, in no long time, bring a powerful 
acquisition of strength from public opinion to the government. 

This change of system would require an additional number of 
Writers, and perhaps of persons advanced to the years of manhood, 
and in part qualified for their destination; but the great proportion 
of them would soon maintain themselves, and improve their fortunes, 
by their own talents and character; and a regulation might be made 
accordingly, upon a graduated scale of salary, to be reduced from year 
to year. Its operation, to postpone their advancement to judicial seats 
for three or five years longer than now takes place, will greatly benefit 
both themselves and the public. 

The only remaining difficulty w'ould be in respect of the present Native practlscr 
native practisers: these might still be retained till they dropped off. 

For some short time their utility in causes would be obvious, in the 
best of them, on account of their intimate knowledge of the language 
and habits of the suitors, and of the peculiar customs and laws of the 
provinces; others of them might be appointed to inferior situations 
about the courts; and moderate pensions, under special circumstances, 
would compensate all other reasonable claims, if any, upon the Govern¬ 
ment. Occasion of jealousy in future, if such should be found to arise. 


• See the last part of these papers. 

t If it be desired, the Supreme court here will immediately prepare a 
place for the students to attend in court. 
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would be done away by admitting native candidates also to the bar, 
and to act as solicitors, who chose to educate themselves for such func¬ 
tions, as before, with the acquirement of English in addition to or in 
place of Persian. 

No salaries to bar- The Company would not, of course, allow any salaries to their 

to» r «?tuch? ici " Writers who became practising Barristers or Solicitors, as such, at 

least not after the first or second year of their practice, which would 
have a good effect in two ways; the one, in relieving the Company 
from the salaries of those Writers who entered the judicial line; the 
other, in emulating the candidates for present emolument and future 
preferment to honourable and useful exertions for acquiring the pro¬ 
per knowledge and displaying the talents of their vocation. And thus 
the Government itself will obtain unbought experience of those who 
are fit for the several judicial employments when they become vacant; 
for the choice of whom at present it is obliged to grope in the dark, or 
is fettered by some blind rule of rotation or seniority, quite inappli¬ 
cable, and dreadfully hazardous to the exercise of judicial functions. 


Future benefit* 
from change of 


I look to a future and more extended benefit to arise in both these 
respects from the change of system. One principal cause of the ex¬ 
pense, uncertainty, and delay of the present course arises from the too 
early employment In judicial offices of very young and inexperienced 
men, who, having never studied law upon any system, must neces¬ 
sarily be unacquainted for the most part with its principles and prac¬ 
tice, and, as matters are now contrived, have very little opportunity of 
profiting by the example of others who have not long preceded them 
in the same helpless condition. There is little or no continuity of 
knowledge and experience in the present system. The young Judge 
must set off with a small stock in hand; and he leaves no ear-witness¬ 
ing successor to the hard-earned experience which be afterwards ac¬ 
quires. This begets the necessity, and has enforced the providing of 
checks upon checks, not only to correct the final errors, but even to 
guide the interlocutory proceedings, of such magistrates. Hence the 
cumbrous machinery, box within box, appeal upon appeal, which over¬ 
loads the judicial proceedings of the Mofussil courts, and leads to in¬ 
sufferable vexation and delay, with proportionable expense. There is 
seldom any tolerable certainty even when a cause is to be heard; and 
the parties are accustomed to rctaiu agents at monthly salaries to give 
information of it. 


Barrister-,) (nlge* 
and magistrate*; 


and attoniics. 


Barrister-judges 
and magihtiaUfc. 


But when Barristers of a certain standing and experience shall be 
appointed in the first instance to act as Judges and Magistrates of 
Zillah courts, or within certain districts, having the cognizance of ail 
but capital and state offences, (which should be reserved for the Judges 
of the superior courts sitting in bank or on circuit,) and also of civil 
causes to a moderate amount, without appeal (except as after men¬ 
tioned), more especially when two, four, or more Attomies (accord¬ 
ing to the magnitude and population of the principal towns and neigh¬ 
bouring districts) shall be appointed to act before those Barrister- 
Judges and Magistrates, to whom the clients may have recourse, if 
they please, for advice and assistance, there will be no necessity for 
the perpetual chocks and superintendence which arc now exercised, 
the superior courts and Judges will be relieved from much of the bur¬ 
then which at present overwhelms them, and the expense of the whole 
establishment will probably be reduced. 

It should be made a condition of being called to the bar of the supe- 
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rior Mofussil courts, that the Barrister should be liable to be appointed 
to act as a Judge and Magistrate for a certain period of each year in a 
Zillah court or district within the range of his attendance on the par¬ 
ticular court or courts where he is permitted to practise; and as there 
would be no civil appeal from his judgments in matters of fact, there 
would be no clashing of interests. If it should be found necessary that 
the superior courts should continue sitting as they now do, with very 
short vacations, this duty must bo borne in rotation. Reasonable 
vacations tend rather to promote than to impede the just dispatch of 
business, by giving fresh zest to those employed, and due time for 
preparation. 

Consulting the genius of this people, raising a due respect and feel¬ 
ing for the occasion in all present, I should recommend that every 
Barrister-Judge and Magistrate, when acting in his own court, as well 
as in the superior court, should wear a plain black robe, and that the 
superior Judges should have their proper robes of office. That each 
of these, on his entrance into office, should be sworn to bis allegiance 
and duty in open court. 

The Barrister-Judge and Magistrate should be permitted to receive 
certain reasonable fees of court (of which public notice should be hung 
lip in a conspicuous place in his court) for all business done by him as 
a Judge and Magistrate, leaving his bar fees as counsel in the superior 
court to be purely honorary. This, with his practice as a Barrister 
in the superior court or courts of his district, would probably com¬ 
pensate his services as Judge and Magistrate ; or if that were doubt¬ 
ful at first, a moderate additional and temporary salary from the 
public during his magisterial sessions, to make up the deficiency, if 
any, according to the present establishment, would suffice, with the 
expectation of future preferment. 

The Attomies permitted to practise in the same district court Attorafct. 
would naturally obtain and would principally look for their emolument 
to the legal business of the district, in proportion to their character and 
talents. They would always remain responsible for their good con¬ 
duct under the superintendence and controul of the superior court* 

In addition, they would attend on the Barristers’ court, and might 
each in his turn, month by month, register and attest its proceedings; 
and each should be entitled to moderate fees for his trouble, besides 
a small salary from the public purse during such registering, by way 
of retainer. Each of these officers would be a check upon the con¬ 
duct of the other, to prevent abuse. They may be eligible to the 
higher judicial situations, as a reward of superior talent and merit. 

The assistance of these Attornies in preparing the cases which 
come for trial before the circuit courts or superior tribunals would be 
invaluable to those courts, by methodizing and expediting the plead¬ 
ings and evidence, and bringing them to so many distinct issues, eluci¬ 
dated as they would be by the final assistance of the attendant Bar¬ 
risters, which would save an infinity of time and labour, now lost to 
the superior Judges, in developing undigested masses of paper with 
which they are now overwhelmed, or in the mere drudgery of inferior 
clerks. This would prevent that accumulation of arrears which no 
human exertions of industry and talent can now keep down. 

Besides an interpreter, Puudit, Moolvy, and an establishment of 
peons to attend and execute the orders of the Barrister-Judge and Ac. 
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Magistrate in court, the head man of every village in the district (and 
more in the greater villages and towns) should be sworn in as officers 
to assist process and preserve the peace, with a certain badge of office, 
conferring honour in the eyes of the people. If it be thought neces¬ 
sary or expedient that the Barrister-Judge and Magistrate should be 
duly qualified in the languages of the country to act without an inter¬ 
preter, the latter would be saved; but this saving will delay the period 
of relief in this mode, and may even prevent, at times, the acquisi¬ 
tion of Barristers of a higher degree of talent and experience, a few 
of whom would be invaluable, as models for the rest. At least the 
office might be temporary. 

Yiljwpolice ami Under the superintendence, and in some degree (better explained in 

civ jur iction. p art t ^ g p fl p er ) under the appellate summary jurisdiction 

of such a well-informed Judge and Magistrate as I have described, 
the village jurisdictions,* both of police and of arbitration in village 
concerns, may, if they ever existed here, be most beneficially revived 
or brought into activity throughout the provinces. If they never 
existed, the sub-native Commissioner in each village will perform the 
same function, with or without other native aid, as may be found ex¬ 
pedient. 


Police barrister 
and collector. 


Revenue. 


Separate adminis¬ 
tration of justice 
for re\ enue causes 
recommended 

Appeal re-hearing. 


In matters of mere police, the Collector of the district might exer¬ 
cise co-equal jurisdiction with the Barrister-Judge and Magistrate. 
But if, as I have heard suggested by a very able member of govern¬ 
ment, the Collector’s duties had best be restricted to matters of re¬ 
venue, some other British officer should be associated for this purpose 
with the Barrister-Magistrate, particularly in the large districts, for 
in populous districts the police should never be at a stand for a day. 

In matters of revenue, the Barrister-Judge and Magistrate and Col¬ 
lector should have joint jurisdiction,f to be exercised in a summary 
manner upon complaint by the party grieved, except where the title 
to land of a certain amount is in question, which should be referred 
to the superior court, and have precedence of trial there to all other 
matters. I am, however, much inclined to think that it would be 
advantageous to have a separate superior court for the sole determi¬ 
nation of all high matters of revenue. 

Though I would allow no appeal from the judgment of the Barris¬ 
ter-Judge and Magistrate on matters of fact within the scope and 
limit of his jurisdiction, unless upon motion made before him in 
open court within one month after he himself saw reasonable ground 
to doubt his first conclusion, and to direct a re-hearing; yet if the 
party grieved were dissatisfied with his judgment in point of law, 
either as to the improper admission or rejection of evidence, or as to 
his conclusion of law upon the whole matter, and having taken the 
objection as to the matter of evidence in open court at the time it 
was so received or rejected, upon the statement of such objection in 
writing, cither upon the point of evidence or of an erroneous conclu¬ 
sion, signed by any attorney of the court, or by the party grieved, 
within one week after final judgment pronounced, the Barrister-Judge 
and Magistrate shall be bound to transmit such objection to the court 
of circuit, or superior court of his district, together with his notes of 


* It is doubted by some if they ever existed in Bengal, 
f Something like this exists already, which if found to answer had better 
be preserved. The Collector communicates with the Judge. 
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the evidence, on which the objection arises; and the Judges of circuit rTo^bCje^iwwBd 
or superior court should, on consideration of the same, certify their o?the court^t^e 
opinion in writing under their hands, to the Barrister-Judge and Ma- native tongue, if 
gistrate, who, having given notice of the same in one open court, should ffimseif.]* 11 y 
read his own statement of the case, and the certified opinion of the 
superior Judge in another open court, in one week from such notice, 
or sooner, if both parties be in attendance, and should conform his 
judgment to the directions contained in such certificate. 

With the most anxious desire to promote public economy, care Necessity of a 
must be taken that the end is not sacrificed or hazarded for the c anfJeo 8 y sttm - 
means. I have a strong belief, and I hope the truth may not be learnt 
in a more unpleasant manner, that the present system cannot long go 
on. An additional number of well-instructed and efficient British 
Judges and Magistrates are much wanted in many of the populous 
towns and districts of India, both for civil and criminal jurisdiction. 

Moorshcdabad and its district have, I am tcld, a population nearly 
equal to Calcutta, and most probably contain above half a million of 
persons, and yet there is but one Magistrate and his Assistant to 
render justice on the spot to this immense multitude. 

The revival or appointment of any village police, village court, or village jurisdic- 
commissioner of arbitration, will prove of inestimable utility, if placed JJS"*British 
under the controul of a local British Magistracy, but without that magistrates. * 
controul innumerable evils will speedily grow up. The body of the 
people will cease to look to British protection, and the reins of em¬ 
pire will be loosened. The measure here suggested is calculated to 
give a class of judges and magistrates to the people, which by ren¬ 
dering prompt and sagacious judgment to them, will give new lustre 
and security to the British rule, with the least, if any, additional 
burthen to the state. 

Whenever it distinctly appeared that the number of causes could Extension of sy*. 
not be kept down in a district by one Barrister-Judge and Magistrate, " eri the 
another should be added to the establishment, either temporarily or 
permanently, as the necessity of the case appeared to require, who 
should share in the court fees: and thus the system would preserve 
its own balance. If Barristers and Attornies were permitted to prac¬ 
tise in the superior courts, the government would always be able to 
lay its hands upon able and approved men for this service whenever 
they wanted; but without knowledge and numbers there must ever Knowledge and 
be a moral and physical impossibility of rendering justice to the peo- SSS*Smy r mS2r 
pie under any system of law, a duty of every government co-ordi- 1 

nate with the defence of its people from foreign and domestic 
enemies. 

Finally, I beg leave to suggest that it would be a great improvement sheriff, 
of the judicial system in this country if a certain officer, analogous to 
our SherifF in England and in Calcutta, were appointed within each 
Zillali for the execution of the decrees of the Zillah courts, as well 
as of all superior courts. Much of the precious time of the Mofussii 
Judges is now, I understand, wasted, and their proceedings much 
embarrassed, by the inferior ministerial occupations properly belong¬ 
ing to this officer. He should execute and return all process of ap¬ 
pearance, &c., and of execution, at his peril, and receive a poundage 
upon the levy. 

The office might be executed by one of the Attornies of the superior 
court of the district, if such should be allowed, or by a Barrister. 
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No. 6. 

Third Part of the Reform of the Civil Practice in the 

Mofussil Courts, &c. 

The mode in which the Barrister-Judge and Magistrate should 
proceed in his Court * may be to this effect on the civil side* 

The basis laid in The Hindoos being peculiarly desirous of arbitration,f (which is 
tion.° nal arbitra " noticed in Sullivan's Tracts and other works, and is confirmed by my 

own experience,) his jurisdiction should be bottomed in that mode of 
proceeding. 

Time of sitting. He should sit not less than three times every week in his civil court, 

and every day, if required by the superior court of the district, during 
his magisterial rotation. On such sitting days the other assistant 
officer of the district, as before described, should exercise the police 
functions, in which he should at all times have co-ordinate authority 
with the Barrister-Judge and Magistrate, and which the latter would 
also exercise on other days or occasions than when employed in his 
civil capacity. 

Proceeding to pc- The Barrister-Judge and Magistrate, on complaint in writing made 
iuid summons in in the form of a petition, unshackled by any technical rules, should 
civil cases. have power to summon any person residing within his district. He 

should have power also to appoint sub-commissioners, natives, for 
distant villages within his district, (or if the village police and court 
Process, &c. of arbitration be revived, the village arbitrators should be ex officio his 

sub-commissioners,) for aiding the parties or the peons of his esta¬ 
blishment in serving process and subpoenas; or, in cases of necessity, 
for taking depositions, after notice to both parties to attend, and for 
executing judgment. 

Village arbitrators If the village court of arbitration be revived, the complainant 
commSBioners S in* should have the option of applying for redress to that village court 
each village. wherein the defendant was resident, which should proceed thereupon; J 

or otherwise to the civil sub-commissioner in each village; unless, 
upon sufficient cause shewn by petition to the Barrister-Judge and 
Magistrate’s court, without wilful delay, and before 'judgment, he 
should direct the removal of the cause before himself. But no cause 
should be removed from the village court or civil sub-commissioner 
after judgment, without plain and manifest injustice shewn in abuse 
of power and public trust, and this without delay. 

Complaint before The complainant should appear before the Barrister-Judge and 
bMT^ater-magis- Magistrate, or give a satisfactory reason to him by a known agent why 

he could not appear in person ; which agent, if accepted by the court, 
should have power to bind him in all respects ; but the Barrister- 
Judge and Magistrate should at any time have power to stay or 
dismiss the complaint, if the plaintiff himself, when required, does 
not attend to answer. 

in writing. The plaintiff or his agent should deliver in a short statement in 

writing of the cause of complaint, and should also submit himself 
and ore tenus; to the examination of the Barrister-Judge and Magistrate, ore tenus , 


civil cases. 


Process, &c. 


Complaint before 
barrister-magis¬ 
trate. 


in writing. 


and ore tenus; 


* This would be in the Zillah court as now established. 

+ This arose at first probably from their distrust of the Mussulman courts, 
and fear of being plundered. 

| Quere .— Might not the present Aumecns and Munsiffs be advantageously 
employed in this manner, as referees of facts ? 
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on oath, in open court, as to the true grounds of his complaint; in 

order that the Bairister-Judge and Magistrate may ascertain the 

accuracy of the written statement, and the probable grounds of it, and examination. 

taking a minute of the examination, to be preserved. 

When the nature and amount of the complaint shall have been thus Fee* of court, 
understood and recognized, the complainant shall pay to the Barrister- 
Judge and Magistrate a certain small per-centage # upon such amount, 
before any further proceedings are had, if such present payment be 
not dispensed with by the Barrister-Judge and Magistrate, for special 
cause assigned by him in writing on the said petition, and declaratory 
of his future purpose, if any, in that respect. Where the dispute 
concerns land, a different though still moderate rate should be paid, 
according to the computation and practice of the Mofussil courts on 

other similar occasions, so that the same should not exceed. 

.; and another rate should also he settled where the com¬ 
plaint is founded in tort and damages, which latter perhaps may be left 
to the assessment of the plaintiff himself, in restraint of his own 
damages; and if they be substantiated, the defendant may he made to 
contribute something more, or a certain portion may be retained out 
of the plaintiff’s damages.*}' The requiring something reasonable to 
be paid by the complainant in the first instance is of great use in 
repressing frivolous and vexatious complaints, without impeding the 
course of justice. 

It will be for the government to consider whether any and what Revenue, 
revenue shall be collected from legal proceedings, and in what mode ; 
but it seems reasonable at least that the suitors should contribute to 
the just expences of the judicial establishment formed for their 
benefit. 

It might be useful to have a certain officer, such as the sworn inter¬ 
preter of the court, if any, or the Registrar, according to the present 
constitution of the Zillah court, one well versed in the native tongue, 
who for a small fee (say one rupee) would draw out petitions, if the 
complainant did not procure his own to be drawn up by any other. 

Upon the presentment of every petition, the cause should be entered 
In a book, to be kept in open court, in the order of time in which it 
was presented, and refer to the like number indorsed on the petition, 
which is to be preserved ; for this a small fee should be paid to the 
person making the entry. Every case should be called on in the 
order in which it is set down, unless upon cause shewn in open court 
the Barrister-Judge and Magistrate thinks proper to postpone or 
accelerate the hearing of any particular petition. 

If the Barrister-Judge and Magistrate, after reading the petition and 
examining the complainant ore tenus to any points which might seem 
material to him, saw reasonable ground for granting a summons 
against the defendant, it would he granted accordingly; and if the 
matter of complaint were fairly only doubtful, he should be required 
and commanded so to do*. If the complaint were rejected, he should 
instanter return half the deposit money to the complainant, to whom 

* This might be computed and accounted for better at the time of entering 
the complaint. 

+ Vide tlie Regulations of the Court of Commissioners for Small Debts in 
Calcutta upon this point, and the practical utility of it in the annual return 
of their proceedings. 


Petitions to be en¬ 
tered in a book. 


On rejection, half 
the deposit to be 
returned. Rejected 
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Summons fee. 


Service. 


CnSSSri^ 1 ta?k y ** ®hould ^ competent to demand back his petition, or a copy of it, 
to b&rrtster-magu- and to receive with it a copy of the notes of his examination, taken by 
trttte * the Barrister-Judge and Magistrate, (for which one rupee should be 

paid by him to the copying clerk, unless the Barrister-Judge and Ma¬ 
gistrate shall order more to be paid on account of extraordinary length,) 
for the purpose of presenting the same to the superior or circuit 
court of the district, in order that such court may, if it think fit, 
direct the Barrister-Judge and Magistrate to receive and proceed upon 
such petition. 

Upon the granting of any summons, a certain small fee, in propor¬ 
tion to the distance at which the summons is to be served, should be 
settled and indorsed upon the summons by the Barrister-Judge and 

Magistrate, not exceeding. per coss, for the benefit of the 

officer serving the same; and the summons, made returnable within a 
week or fortnight, or more, according to distance and other circum¬ 
stances of mutual accommodation, should be served by a peon of the 
court, if near, or, if at a distance, by a sub-conunissioner of the vil¬ 
lage district, as the Judge and Magistrate should order. 

Process to compel If the defendant did not appear to the summons, nor authenticate 
Appearance. before the Barrister-Judge ana Magistrate any satisfactory reason why 

he did not, a capias should issue, as it might do in the first instance, 
on special cause shewn to the satisfaction of the Barrister-Judge and 
Magistrate, and his order thereon; and if the party absconded, or 
resisted the process, so that he could not be taken at the return-day, 
an alias capias should issue, which should be proclaimed in the town 
or village at or nearest to his usual or last known residence ; and if 
he still absconded or resisted, his real and personal property should 
be seized and kept in pledge to answer the plaintiff’s demand (all prior 
liens On it being preferred); which demand or claim the Barrister- 
Judge and Magistrate should then proceed to examine ex parte, admit¬ 
ting the defendant nevertheless to come in pending the inquiry, on 
cumSE** 11 ^ exe * bail or security; and if the demand were found to be just, he 

should award execution or damages, payable out of the security given 
or property so seized, as far as it extended to cover the debt or 
damages; restoring the overplus, if any, to the party or his repre¬ 
sentatives, when demanded in open court; and if it were not suffi¬ 
cient, then proceeding against the bail, if any, and keeping the 
judgment in force against the debtor’s person or other property till 
the whole demand should be satisfied. 

Proceeding on ap- If the defendant appeared, he should be examined ore tenns 9 on 
pearance. oath, by the Barrister-Judge and Magistrate, as to the subject matter 

of the complaint, except so far that he should not be bound to crimi¬ 
nate himself penally by his answer; and the full substance of his 
answers relative to the questions put should be taken down by the 
Judge and Magistrate, as should also his refusal to answer any certain 
question as it might tend to criminate himself, so that the Judge and 
Magistrate might exactly understand what were the points of difference 
to Uiucf m t<mM between *ke litigant parties: and having ascertained those points to 

the best of his judgment, he should instanter , in the presence of the 
parties, write them down, and read them over to the parties,* desiring 
to know from them whether he understood the points of difference 


Or examination 
ex parte. 


* Something like this took place in the early part of our legal history; viz. 
the Year Books. 
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correctly as they severally meant to represent them, and whether 
there was any other matter of difference between them than those 
noted down; and should conclude his written statement of the issues 
accordingly, or correct it, until it appeared to be complete. 

It should next be inquired of the parties, whether it was their Ou«tion of re- 
mutual desire to refer such points of difference, if of fact, to arbitra- tionu** ° ** * 

tion, or to the ordinary courts of justice in court. If to arbitration, 
then whether they could agree upon some one arbitrator, of their own ToMbitratOTofg 
choosing (for more than one private arbitrator should never be accept- 1 
ed if possible to be avoided); if so, then the Judge and Magistrate and 

should refer such points of difference so written down to the arbitrator ** 
agreed on, who should make his award thereon in writing within such 
time as should be originally allowed, or subsequently extended by the 
Judge and Magistrate, toties quoties , unless sufficient cause were 
shewn against it by either of the parties; and the award, when made, “"ourt, 

should be returned to the Barrister-Judge and Magistrate; and unless U^^uter^I ur 
sufficient ground were laid before him, within one month at most, for Groundg tlme 
impeaching its justice, on the ground of corruption or wilful miscon- for°impeaching it. 
duct of the arbitrator, or plain and manifest mistake apparent upon 
the face of the award itself, either in conclusion of law or fact, such 
award should be conclusive between the parties, and should be pre¬ 
served in the registry of the court. 

If the reference failed, from the defect of the award itself, or from on failure of reier- 
the death of the arbitrator, or his neglect or refusal to proceed, before encef anot er# c * 
its conclusion, or the like, another reference should be made by the 
Barrister-Judge and Magistrate, on application of either party, and so 
toties quoties , unless the Judge should see cause to order otherwise. 

If the difference between the parties were only on matter of law, or issue of law. 
in part on matter of law, reserved at first, or appearing in conclusion, 
then the Barrister-Judge and Magistrate should himself decide the 
point, and award accordingly, or correct the award made by another, 
in respect of any erroneous legal conclusion appearing upon the face 
of it.* And if his decision were objected to by a note in writing de¬ 
livered into court within three days, the Judge and Magistrate should, 
at the expence of the party objecting, state such point and objection 
to the Judges of circuit or superior court, who should with due expe¬ 
dition return their answer, if of English law, upon their own judgment 
simply; if of Hindoo or Mussulman law, then upon their judgment 
formed after advising (if the point be not sufficiently plain) with the 
Pundit or Moolvy respectively of their court; and upon such answer 
received the Barrister-Judge and Magistrate should declare the same 
in open court on a given day, after prior notice in court for that pur¬ 
pose, to enable the parties or their agents to attend. 

If the litigant parties should not agree upon an arbitrator of their when panic* can- 
own, the Barrister-Judge and Magistrate should refer the matters in J^ it aRre £ an 
issue (to the village court of arbitration, if that be revived, or other- ence^o’viiia^r" 
wise) to his sub-commissioncr in the village district where the dispute co . ur . 1 OT ***»-«»"»- 
had arisen; or if he were objected to, for special and just reason before barrister- 

judge ami magif- 

* To preserve the uniformity of the law, and secure to the subject his trate * 
right, liable to no man's cuprice, questions of law should alw f ays be drawn to 
the decision of the court. And where to save expense no regular appeal is 
allowed, this summary mode of obtaining experienced advice will be found to 
answer the general object. 
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assigned, then to the adjoining village court or sub-commissioner; or 
if any village court or arbitrator were objected to for just cause 
assigned, and if both parties required that the trial should be had 
before the Barrister-Judge and Magistrate, or they cannot both agree 
by whom else it shall be tried, just cause having been shewn by one 
of them in open court why it should not be tried by any village arbi¬ 
trator or court at or near the place where the dispute arises, then, 
upon the payment or approved security given by each party (if both 
Conrt fee*, where agree) of(say from 3 to 5 per cent.) upon the amount of the property, 
1 uir bef f re and debt, or damage in dispute, or upon the payment or approved security 
magistrate* given of (say 5 per cent.) upon the same by the complainant,* the 

whole or any part of which may be afterwards adjudged to be repaid 
by the defendant in the costs, should the plaintiff succeed, and the 
court so think fit, which sum should be received by the Barrister- 
Judge and Magistrate as a fee of court, the trial should be had before 
jnrbdirtion in or- himself in the ordinary course, provided the value or damages in 
< I mary costs! 100 dispute should not exceed (say 8,000 rupees). The costs should be 

, ees * in his discretion. 

jurisdiction of su- But if the value or damages in dispute should exceed (sa} r 8,000 
yoiid r «,\?K* r rupeet rupees), then, unless all the parties concerned should agree upon the 

nomination of an arbitrator, who should accept the reference, or 
unless the complainant should desire leave to withdraw his complaint, 
the Barrister-Judge and Magistrate should certify the petition, with all 
tobesent^o«u*T notes * n writing relative to the same, to the superior court, as the 
riorcourts. * upe " foundation of process to be afterwards issued on the complaint there 

of the party, according to the forms of proceeding in such court, there 
to be dealt with according to law and right. 

The best course of proceeding in the superior courts has been 
humbly submitted to consideration in the two former parts of these 
suggestions, particularly in the first. 


Die Jar is , 11" Martii 1830. 


The Lord President in the Chair. 


11 Mar. 1830. s; r RALPH RICE is called in, and examined as follows :— 


Sir Ralph llice. 


1369. What situation have you filled in India?—I was seven 
years Recorder of the Prince of Wales' Island, in the Straits of 
Malacca, which is a King’s court; and I was three years a Puisne 
Judge of the King's Supreme court at Bombay. 

1370. Which in the first instance ?—I was seven years Recorder 
of Prince of Wales’ Island in the first instance. 


1371. Have the goodness to describe the nature of the juris¬ 
diction of the court over which you presided as Recorder of 


• The per centage on a trail before the Burris ter-Judge himself ought to 
be more than before an ordinary arbitrator; the more so, as it will be by the 
choice of the parties, for superior talent, integrity, and dispatch. 
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Prince of Wales’ Island?—I believe it is similar to the jurisdic- 11 Mar. 1850. 
tion of the court of King’s Bench, court of Chancery, the court “ 
of Exchequer, and the ecclesiastical courts in this country. Sir 

1372. It comprises all the jurisdiction of all those courts ?— 

Yes, it docs; the same as those at Calcutta, at Madras, and 
Bombay; I believe with very slight variation, if any. 

1373. What was the extent of the jurisdiction exercised by 
that court ?—It was over the island and the opposite shore, which 
was then annexed to the island ; and I should remark, there has 
been an alteration in the court of Prince of Wales’ Island ; and 
in consequence of Malacca and Sincapore being joined to Prince 
of Wales’ Island, the jurisdiction of the court has been co-exten- 
sive with that of the Government. 

1374. Can you state at all, generally, what the amount of the 
population was, or is now, which falls under the jurisdiction of 
the court ?—The population of the island, while I was Recorder, 
was considered to be from fifty to sixty thousand; it continued 
to increase rather while I was there. 

1375. What proportion of that was European?—The Euro¬ 
peans residing there were very few ; I think very seldom, inde¬ 
pendent of the military, above one hundred ; I mean with regard 
to the Europeans residing. One of the difficulties arising out of 
that jurisdiction was not from the resident Europeans, but in 
consequence of numerous ships which came there; so that the 
number of Europeans resident would be no criterion of the duty 
attached to the jurisdiction. 

1376. What description of natives generally, as to religion and 
country, lived under the jurisdiction of the court ?—I do not be¬ 
lieve there is in any part of India or the world so mixed a popu¬ 
lation. 

1377. Of what religions generally ?—Of all religions, I think, 
which there are in India. 

1378. Did no one prevail in proportion to the rest ?—I think 
that the most valuable part of our population were the Chinese, 
both as merchants, artisans, and labourers. 

1379. Of the remainder, can you state in what degree the 
Mohamedan or the Hindoo religion prevailed ?—The Moha- 
medan were a numerous class of the Malays, which were rather 
a distinct population : they were generally labourers in the 
smaller departments of the country, such as fishermen and fruit- 
gatherers, and fruit-planters; and in the other smaller depart¬ 
ments there were a number of Arab merchants, who were also 
settled there, and carried on a considerable trade to different 
parts, both to the Persian gulf, and also on the coast of Sumatra, 
and also in the eastern seas. There were also a race, generally 
known by the name of Chulieis, who were a fluctuating body, 
who came generally at one period of the year, some remaining. 
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11 Mar. 1830. and some going back at the end of the year to the coast of Mala- 

- bar, and also to the coast of Coromandel; they were known in 

Sir Ralph Rice . island of Penang, as what are called the Chuliah people. 

The Hindoos, who were not numerous, principally, I think, con¬ 
sisted of those who had established themselves after the expira¬ 
tion of the period of transportation, or their descendants; for 
Penang was the place to which the courts of India transported 
their felons, and persons whom they had the power to transport, 
in the same way, or nearly 90 , as in this country they are tran¬ 
sported to New Holland. The number of convicts was generally 
from 1,500 to 2,000 in the island. There was also a regiment 
of sepoys there, many of whom were Hindoos. 

1380. Did the court administer the law in every respect to the 
whole of this population; or was any part of the law, with respect 
to succession and contract, excluded ?—The jurisdiction of the 
court there was co-extensivc with that of the Government; dif¬ 
fering in that respect from the other presidencies of India. 

1381. And comprising every species of interest ?—Every spe¬ 
cies of interest that is almost possible to be conceived. 

1382. As it respected the officers, what was the constitution 
of the court ?—The Governor and the two Members in Council 
were united with the Recorder. 

1383. What was the nature and character of the practitioners 
before the court?—There were no Barristers at all; and only 
some persons who were not regular attorneys who were admitted 
to practise there. 

1384-. Were those persons Europeans or natives, or both?— 
In one instance a person was an European, and another called 
in that country half-caste, or half-blood—an European father 
and a native woman. The property in litigation was in gene¬ 
ral very small, though very often the question was of a compli¬ 
cated nature. 

1385. Did you find that the different classes of native popu¬ 
lation acquiesced, without complaint, in the principle and deci¬ 
sion of the court, founded, as this has been, upon those of the 
English law?—They were not founded upon the principles of 
English law, because by the clause in the charter we were bound 
to administer the law to every part of that mixed population ac¬ 
cording to their respective laws and customs. 

1386. You conceived yourselves then under the necessity of 
making yourselves acquainted with any branch of the eastern law 
as it applied to the particular persons whose causes were under 
consideration?—We were bound to do it in what I call the civil 
law, that is, the dispute between man and man. With regard to 
the criminal law, there is something a little more extensive than 
in our charter. We were to respect the customs of the natives 
in the criminal law, but not to be altogether governed by that law. 
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1387. What means had the court recourse to for the purpose 11 Mar. 1830. 
of making itself acquainted with the principles of the various sys- — 
terns of law which it was called upon to administer ?—With Sir Ral l tfl 
regard to the Chinese law, we looked to those books we had 

access to, and we called in the principal, the head men among 
the Chinese, to assist us; with regard to the Mohamedans, we 
always had the advantage of the Koran, and different interpreta¬ 
tions upon it, and had there many persons conversant with the 
law, Cazies, among their sacred priests, to assist us. 

1388. Do you conceive that, upon the whole, the judgments 
so given were thought satisfactory by the parties whose interests 
they affected ?—Having been in that situation where I was left 
by the practice of the court to administer the law conclusively, 
perhaps it would be very difficult for me to say whether they 
produced satisfaction; but if I might judge from the mode in 
which I was treated when I left, after I had been there some 
years, I am bound to say so. 

1389. No complaints, then, were made on the part of the 
natives with respect to any supposed mistakes in decisions ?— 

No ; it appeared to me quite the reverse. But, as I said before, 
it is very difficult for me to say, and I might very likely be 
deceived. 

1390. Were considerable questions of property decided by the 
court under these circumstances ?—No, I think not. There were 
some questions of considerable property; but, generally speak¬ 
ing, they were for very small sums. The important part of the 
business, and which I considered the most heavy upon the Judge, 
was the criminal part, where the executions of criminals w ere ex¬ 
ceedingly numerous, arising out of the very singular nature of 
the population. 

1391. State what those particular circumstances of the popu¬ 
lation were that gave rise to that necessary frequency of capital 
punishments ?—I think principally arising from the mixed nature 
of the population, and the very uncivilised state in w hich the 
opposite coast was. 

1392. What description of the natives, subject to the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the court, most frequently rendered themselves subject to 
these punishments ?—I think Malays. During the seven years 
I was there, in that population there were six executions. Dur¬ 
ing the time I was in Bombay, where the population was 150,000 
at least, there was only one execution during three years, and 
that was of an English seijeant. It was for that reason I men¬ 
tion that I consider the number of executions large. 

1393. Were the Chinese, as compared with other descriptions 
of inhabitants, more or less criminal offenders ?—I think in thefts 
they were cjuite as numerous as other classes, but not, 1 think, in 
offences arising out of acts of violence. 
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11 Mar. 1830. 1394. Can you state the average duration, or nearly the average 

duration, of suits in the court during the time you resided in it? 
nr o 2 icc . _j t bink wou jd b e almost impossible to draw any average of 

the duration of suits; they were generally, and almost always, 
settled almost every term, which is four times a year. 

1395. So that no great arrear existed ?—There was never any 
arrear, unless it arose from the parties not being prepared to go 
on ; never from want of time. 

1396. Can you state the sort of expence attending suits in the 
court ?—The fees of the court are established ; they are now in 
print, and were, I believe, reckoned generally small, but I think 
quite equal to the nature of the suits out of which they origi¬ 
nated. 

1397. Does it occur to you that any amelioration could be 
effected, either in the constitution of the court, or the system of 
law which the court is directed to administer?—I think it would 
be very difficult; there must necessarily be in that jurisdiction a 
considerable degree left to the discretion of the person who is to 
administer the laws. 

1398. Have you any personal knowledge of Sincapore ?—I 
was there at its original establishment, and very shortly before I 
left for England ; but probably, not being there officially, I am 
not able to speak upon it. 

1399. At what period were you Recorder of Prince of Wales’ 
Island?—I went in 1817, and left it in 1824. 

1400. What is the date of the Charter?—I think it was in 
1807. Sir Edmund Stanley was the first Recorder : my imme¬ 
diate predecessor was Sir George Cooper. The government was 
established in 1805 as a presidency. They found they had no 
jurisdiction; they were inundated with felons; and they were 
obliged to get a court established, after very great difficulties 
attending the previous state. 

1401. What was the amount of the native population of the 
island previously ?—Very small. I understood there were not 
more than three or four hundred persons on the island in 1780. 
When Mr. Light first established it there were very few; I have 
always understood that there was a very small population at that 
period. It was attached to the Quedah territory. 

1402. Is the Chinese a resident ora fluctuating population? 
—They reside in general for a great many years, but some of 
them come and return ; they go backwards and forwards. Their 
inclination is always to return to their own country. They gene¬ 
rally send their children, when they can afford it, to be educated 
there. 

1403. Is Prince of Wales' Island now considered as a place of 
transportation ?-- It is for the felons from Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay; both from the Kings courts and Circuit courts. 
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Sir Ralph Rice . 


1404. What is the number of transports generally?—I think 11 Mur. 1830. 
their numbers were generally from 1,500 to 2000. 

1405. What proportion did they bear to the rest of the popu¬ 
lation ?—The population fluctuated from fifty to sixty thousand 
during the time I was there. 

1406. Do you conceive the use of that settlement, as a place 
of transportation, is an impediment to its improvement in other 
respects as a place of commerce?—No, I do not indeed ; I think 
when they are under good management, as they generally are, 
they were beneficial to the island. 

1407. In what were they employed ?—In the making of roads; 
in the assisting making public buildings; and those of the best 
character were allotted out as the under servants of different 
establishments, for which certain sums of money were paid to the 
Company. 


1408. Has the number of them increased ?—I think while I 
was there, from the returns made to me, it was generally kept 
about the same; from 1,500 to 2,000. Application was made 
to the Government, in my time, to allow a certain number of 
convicts to be attached to the establishment. They used to be 
in the first instance without payment, but latterly there was a 
payment made to Government. I had ten. There was some 
which were paid for, and some which were not, latterly. 

1409. Has the Governor there any power of permitting them 
to return on good behaviour. They of course might and did 
return when the period of their transportation expired?—No, I 
believe none; and I am not aware that there was any communi¬ 
cation ever took place between the Government of Penang and 
the other Governments with regard to any returns. 


1410. Do you think it desirable there should exist such a 
power on the part of the supreme authority of the island ?—I 
cannot anticipate any objection to it; but it would require a 
knowledge from whence they came, and how they were con¬ 
nected with the decoits, and what sort of persons they were; for 
though they might behave very well at Penang, they might be 
decoits, or might have been connected with the polygars, and 
might return to their old habits if they returned to their own 
country. The polygars were sent back while I was there, hav¬ 
ing been there a considerable number of years. They were 
political offenders. 

1411. You stated, that you were bound to administer the 
law to the different classes of the population according to the 
principles of their own laws; did that apply to all the fluctuating 
part of the population, the Chinese and others living there?— 
Yes, it did. Whenever I found two Chinese differed, and 
wished to have any thing decided according to their own law, 
and I could not learn it from my previous practice, I called in 
the heads of their own tribes to assist me in endeavouring to 
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11 Mar. 1830. get at it; with regard to their burials, their marriages, the 

- education of their children when they were orphans of the 

Sir Ralph Rice. . cour ^ an j a great variety of things. 

1412. What is the prevailing religion among the Malays in 
Prince of Wales’ Island ?—The Malays are all Mohamedans, 
as far as we know their religion. It is difficult in some of the 
eastern islands to say what their religion is; what the Batta 
people are, for instance, in Sumatra; but we have reason to 
believe that all the Malays are Mohamedans. 

1413. Do the Governor and Members of Council take their 
seats in the Recorder’s court on ordinary occasions ?—They do 
not; they come in very little, except on the first day of the 
sessions. Sometimes one of them would attend during the ses¬ 
sions, and was of great assistance to the Recorder, particularly 
in regard to some of the customs which had prevailed before. 

1414. The Members of Council preside in different parts of 
the settlement ?—They do now’; but during the time I was 
there Malacca and Sincapore were not attached to Prince of 
Wales’ Island. Since that there has been an alteration made ; 
Malacca and Sincapore have been annexed to the government, 
and the jurisdiction of the court, I believe, made by a new 
patent co-extensive. 

1415. Does the Recorder now go at stated periods to Sinca¬ 
pore to administer justice ?—I believe he does ; but at present 
they have not got into full practice upon the subject, and there 
has been some alteration made. 

1416. Had you the jurisdiction of the Admiralty court ?—No. 
An application had been made for the Admiralty jurisdiction, 
and was about to be granted, and I believe it is in the present 
patent; but during my time we had no Admiralty jurisdiction. 

1417. Were there no cases of piracy?—Yes, a great many; 
and it was very much wanted there. 

1418. How were those cases disposed of?—The cases subject 
to the Admiralty jurisdiction were sent up to Calcutta, the 
court not having the power to interfere in any way. 

1419. Did you observe, among the various classes of persons 
who made up the population of Prince of Wales’ Island, a pecu¬ 
liar degree of partiality for their own laws and usages ?—When 
it suited the interests of the party, always ; but when they had 
no interest, I think they were very easily managed according 
to our views of right and wrong. 

1420. Did you observe, on the part of any of those classes 
of persons, a more remarkable adherence to their own particular 
laws and usages than any other ?—No, I cannot say that I did. 

1421. You do not consider, in that respect, the Hindoos as 
distinguished from the other inhabitants ?—There were so few 
Hindoos, except the military, of any rank or consequence, that 
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probably this case would not have arisen. They were princi- 11 Mar. 1830 . 
pally convicts or sepoys, or persons who had originated from *~7 
those persons, where their prejudices were not equal to those RaIph nKe ' 
supposed to exist to a certain extent on the continent of India. 

1422. Have you reason to think that the Chinese accommo¬ 
date themselves easily to a change of circumstances ?—I think 
upon all mercantile questions particularly so. Indeed I do not 
know that their mercantile views are very different from ours ; 
they are admirable merchants, most excellent in every respect, 
so far as I was enabled to judge of merchandize, both as to ac¬ 
curacy of account and minuteness in their speculations. 

1423. Had you any inferior jurisdictions at Penang?—We 
had what in this country would be called a Court of Requests, 
where a person appointed by the government tried causes under 
a certain number of dollars, from which there was an appeal to 
what was commonly called the Recorder's court, the court of 
judicature. 

1424. With that exception, the Recorders court was the 
only judicature in the settlement?—Yes. 

1425. Were there many of those Courts of Request ?—No ; 
only one. I believe there has been one established since I left, 
on the opposite coast. It was wanted, but it was not enforced 
before I went. It was agitated about that time ; whether it was 
commenced just before or just after I left I cannot say. 

1426. In cases of suits between persons following different 
laws, was there any rule according to which law it should be 
decided ?—I never was driven to that during the whole time I 
was there; but I should have adopted, unless I was otherwise 
bound by the charter, the rule which prevailed in India, to let 
the law of the defendant prevail Where there were questions 
or squabbles among the parties, it was generally among parties 
of the same caste. It was on their own customs, as far as we 
could obtain a knowledge of them, that the cases must be 
decided. 

1427. Did you remove immediately from the Recordership 
of Prince of Wales’ Island to the Supreme court of Bombay ?— 

I did, in 1824. 

1428. Will you state what was the constitution of the court 
of Bombay while you were^a member?—Sir Edward West was 
Chief Justice. I was the senior Puisne Judge, and Sir Charles 
Chambers was the second, by the charter which then formed 
the new court. 

1429. Of what other officers was the court composed?— 

There were no officers of the court except the Registrar and 
persons of that description. 

1430. What were the practitioners?—The Advocate-general 
and eight Barristers, and I think eight or ten Attornies. 
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1431. The Barristers, of course, were Europeans ?—They 
were. 

1432. What were the Attornies?—The Attornies were also 
Europeans, I believe, without exception; indeed I am sure 
there were no others when I was there. 

1433. Were there not native agents employed by the Attor¬ 
nies in carrying on the suits ?—There were, as interpreters, and 
assisting them in the office; but I am not aware that there was 
any which the court recognized. 

1434. Was it to the same extent that you may have under¬ 
stood that the custom of employing native assistants to Attor¬ 
nies existed at Bombay as at Calcutta?—I never knew that 
there were any recognized by the court. That there are 
natives who are attached to the office, who mix more with the 
natives, and bring clients to the Attorney’s office, I believe to be 
the case, perhaps in Madras as well as Calcutta ; but there are 
no persons recognized by the court at all, and therefore it is a 
matter more of report than of knowledge. Many gentlemen 
who came out as attornies to Bombay or Calcutta are totally 
unacquainted with the language ; they have native assistants in 
their offices, and they, in proportion to their means of mixing 
among the natives, bring clients to the offices. I speak as to 
this more from report than from actual knowledge. 

1435. What was the jurisdiction of the court at Bombay?— 
It was confined generally to the presidency itself, to the island 
of Bombay; it extended also to all the Europeans in the other 
parts of the presidency or the government. 

1436. Did you administer botli the criminal and the civil 
law?—Yes; and there was also an Admiralty jurisdiction ; but 
the Admiralty jurisdiction was exercised by the Chief Justice. 

1437. Was the criminal law administered as the criminal law 
of England?—Exactly, according to form and substance. I 
should say according to the law of England when the first 
charter w as originally granted to Calcutta, and not the law of 
England as it lias been since varied and modified by subsequent 
Acts of Parliament. Such Acts do not extend to India, unless 
India be specifically mentioned. 

1438. You do not consider, then, that any alteration whatever 
in the law of England at home can affect the administration of 
the law in India, unless specially provided?—No; that has 
been bo considered. 

1439. With respect to the civil law, on what principle w^as 
that administered?—The same as the English law; but no al¬ 
terations have taken place which have taken place in the civil 
law in tin's country, unless as altered by Act of Parliament, or 
by Rules and Regulations which they have the power of making 
in that country, subject to their approval in this. 
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1440. Is the civil law applied to the interests of the natives, 11 Mar. 1830. 

without any exception as to the law of succession and contract ? - 

—By the charter, the natives of Bombay, the Mohamedans and Mr Ralph Rice . 

Hindoos, arc entitled to have all their questions of civil right 

tried by their respective law. With regard to the Portuguese 

who are there, they have the law administered, where it differs, 

according to civil law, which is commonly called the civil law 

which existed under the Portuguese government; but I never 

knew a case to occur in my time as to the Portuguese. 

1441. When you state that the court administer the civil law 
of England, you mean in the cases of English European sub¬ 
jects only ?—Quite so in that respect, according to the words 
of the charter. There has been a great difficulty with regard 
to the Parsces, who are a very opulent body of men there ; 
but they having adopted, generally speaking, the laws of the 
Hindoos, they have been regulated, where there has been no 
custom to the contrary, by the laws of the Hindoos, and not 
by those of the Mohamedans. 

1442. Next to the English law, the Hindoo law is the one 
you were most frequently called upon to administer at Bombay ? 

— I think it has been by custom more than by the strict Hinaoo 
law. 

1443. Has the court at Bombay regular officers for the pur¬ 
pose of making itself acquainted with the principles of the na¬ 
tive law it is called upon to administer, or does the court use 
its own discretion in collecting it ?—They use their own dis¬ 
cretion in collecting it. When they think they have not a suffi¬ 
cient knowledge of it of themselves, they call in the assistance 
of persons whom they think competent to give them opinions 
upon it, Moolvies and other people. 

1444. In what language are the proceedings of the court 
carried on ?—In English, with the assistance of interpreters 
with regard to evidence. 

1445. Are there any other courts in Bombay besides the 
Supreme court ?—Not in the presidency of Bombay ; in the 
government, of course, there were a great many. 

1446. Is the Supreme court a court of appeal from any other 
court ?—No. There is a similar court of requests at Bombay 
to that I mentioned at Penang, established by the Governor, 
and the Rules and Regulations by the acquiescence and appro¬ 
bation of the Supreme court, passed by the government in 
Council, and from which there is no appeal to the Supreme 
court that I am aware of; I think I must have known of it if 
there had been. 

1447. Is the trial by jury had recourse to at Bombay ?—Yes, 
in criminal cases, but not in civil cases. 

1448. In criminal cases, where natives arc concerned as 
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11 Mar. I830. much as Europeans ?— Yes. Perhaps I should say that there 
—7 has been lately a Rule and Regulation (I do not know whether 
tr aj> ice . |j ag b een a pp r0 ved by his Majesty in Council yet), to allow 

the Magistrate to punish natives for small offences, without the 
intervention of a jury. That was passed by the Governor, with 
the approbation of the majority of the court. 

1449. Are natives admitted to serve on juries in such cases ? 
—When I left Bombay the Act of this country had arrived, but 
not been put into execution ; except with reference to a Portu¬ 
guese gentleman, Sir Roger de Parian, who was a Christian, 
who had sat once on the grand jury. 

1450. From your observation of the natives generally, are 
you of opinion they would be usefully employed in serving on 
juries?—I think that the answer to that is a subject of very 
considerable difficulty, and one of very great doubt. 

1451. you have formed no decided opinion of your own upon 
the subject?—I think it is attended with great difficulty. 
Where there is no heat, and no interference with their peculiar 
habits, I think they would assist the Judge in the administra¬ 
tion of justice, in collecting the evidence. 

1452. Is there any particular description of natives whom 
you think more qualified for the exercise of those civil offices 
than others ?—I think the Parsees would be more fit than any 
other. I think they are more free from what would be com¬ 
monly called, perhaps, prejudices. 

1453. Do you attribute that to the particular circumstances 
of their religious faith, or to that of their being the most opu¬ 
lent of the inhabitants ?—Principally, 1 think, from their being 
the most opulent, the most enterprizing, and the most intelli¬ 
gent. With respect to the faith of the Parsees, it is very diffi¬ 
cult for any one to know really what their faith is; and I have 
taken considerable pains on the subject. 

1454. Have you observed the Parsees to be superior in ge¬ 
neral morality to the rest of the native population ?—With re¬ 
gard to the morality of the natives, Europeans mix so little 
with them, it is a very difficult thing to say. 

1455. As far as fell under your observation in the adminis¬ 
tration of criminal offences?—I really cannot say ; but I have 
every reason to think, when I was at Bombay, there were as 
many perjuries committed by them, and as many pretences that 
other persons were committing perjuries against them, as by 
any other class. 

1456. Were you ever at Ceylon ?—Yes, I have been. 

1457. Had the trial by jury been introduced at the time you 
were there ?—Yes. I was there only on a visit, not officially; 
but I have had great communication with the Judges there. 

1458. Had you an opportunity while at Ceylon of observing 
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or hearing the effect of the introduction of the trial by jury now ? 
—I know that Sir Richard Ottley, who was one of the Judges 
while I was there, had a very high opinion of the juries at that 
time, which was in 1822 I think. 

1459. How long had they been at that time introduced ?—I 
think not a very long time. Sir Alexander Johnston had intro¬ 
duced them, and he had gone home. But I was there only a 
week, so that any information I can give must be very loose. 

1460. Are you aware of any circumstances in the population 
of Ceylon more favourable to the practice of the trial by Jury 
there than at Bombay, or in other parts of India?—No; I am 
not at all sufficiently acquainted with the population at Ceylon ; 
I am not aware of any. 

1461. Have you visited other parts of India?—Yes ; I have 
been in almost every part of India. I have been up to Delhi, 
to Hydrabad, Seringapatam, and Trichinopoly, and at Canton, 
but only as a traveller, as a visitor. 

1462. Have you had any occasion to observe the degree of 
confidence which the natives in those parts of India you have 
visited place in the administration of the law ?—I do not feel 
competent to answer that question : I have not sufficient know¬ 
ledge of the language; and even if I had, in travelling through 
a country it was almost impossible to gain sufficient information 
to enable me to answer the question. 

1463. Do you conceive that, upon the whole, the administra¬ 
tion of the law in the English form is more conducive to the 
interests of the country than it would be if the proceedings 

were attempted to be carried on in any other language?_I 

think in Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta, where English is so 
much spoken, it would be a great pity to alter it, to introduce 
the Persian into either of the presidencies, and attended with 
no use at all, because by the interpretation we have the evidence 
from the natives in their own language, with the interpretation 
in English. Whether the Persian might be got rid of in the 
Mofussil courts, still retaining the evidence in the native lan¬ 
guages of that mixed and extraordinary population, would be a 
question, perhaps, beyond my information. 

1464. Are you acquainted with the Persian yourself?_No, 

I am not. 

1465. Can you state the average duration of suits in the 
court at Bombay?—They were cleared off every term; we 
never had any arrear; we hardly could have, unless they were 
arrears arising from the absence of witnesses, or the absence of 
parties, or circumstances which occur in this country. 

1466. Can you state the expence attending suits in Bombay ? 

It would be very difficult; it depended entirely on the nature 
of the suit. J 
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11 Mar. 1830. 1467. Does any material improvement occur to you as prac- 

. ticable in the constitution of the court at Bombay, as it now 
Sir Raljih Rice. 8 t an( } 8 ?—I think there are many things to be looked forward to 

that might be beneficial. 

1468. Will you describe generally what, in your opinion, 
they are ?—I think every thing should be done to prevent any 
collision between the courts within the presidency and the 
Company’s courts without the presidency and within the govern¬ 
ment, where it is possible to be anticipated. The consequences 
of collisions I consider as exceedingly injurious to the popula¬ 
tion, both European and native. 

1469. What is the nature of the court by which the law is 
administered within the government, but without the limits of 
the presidency?—I believe they are the same with regard to 
personal questions. Without’ the presidency, the Mohamedan 
law prevails almost all over India as to criminal cases; but I 
have understood that in the Mahratta countries the Mohamedan 
criminal law does not prevail, but, as far as they can ascertain 
it, the Hindoo criminal law. The government make rules and 
regulations altering the Hindoo and Mohamedan law without 
the presidency. 

1470. Those courts are appointed by the Company in the 
same way with the courts in the other settlements?—Exactly. 

1471. Is the Persian language in general understood by the 
Hindoos?—I believe very few, except the higher ones, under¬ 
stand it, and I am not sure very often that they do. 

1472. Has the Persian language then, do you think, any ad¬ 
vantage over the English language, as used in criminal courts, 
in which the Hindoos are chiefly interested ?—I have under¬ 
stood it is only that the records are kept in the Persian lan¬ 
guage, and therefore it can have no advantage, it being to them 
a dead language. 

1473. Are you of opinion that it would be an advantage to 
substitute the English for the Persian language in such cases ? 
—No; I do not think it would be either an advantage or a dis¬ 
advantage. It would make very little difference if our indict¬ 
ments in this country were now in Latin. I believe it is the 
better opinion that it would make little or no difference; they 
would be interpreted. 

1474. Would it not have a tendency to familiarize the Hin¬ 
doos with the English language?—That depends on such a very 
extensive view of India. There are many persons who con¬ 
template making it the vernacular language; but it is such an 
extensive subject, I am afraid it would be difficult for any 
person to form a sound judgment upon it: it is all conjectural. 
It would be an avdantage, with our views of the world, that the 
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English-should be the vernacular language of the whole of Hin- 11 Mar. 1830. 

doostan. fahTllice 

1475. Would not such a change have a tendency to produce 1 
that effect without any injurious violence to the habits of the 
natives?—It might be one small step towards that, perhaps. 

1476. What has occasioned the increase of expence in the 
judicial charges at Bombay since the year 1824 ?—I imagine 
the establishment of the Supreme court m lieu of the Recorder’s 
court. In 1824 the Supreme court was established, and previous 
to that only one Judge instead of three. In 1824 and 1825 the 
Supreme court was established; previous to that there was only 
the Recorder. 

1477. What is the population of the Guicowar territory ?— 

That is a separate native government, and is all under the in¬ 
fluence of the Bombay government. They are principally 
Hindoos; there are, I believe, a great many Parsees in parts 
of it. But I have never been in the Guicowar dominion. 

1478. Is there any appeal from the Supreme court in Bombay 
to the King in Council ?—Yes ; which it appears to me should 
be very much facilitated by any regulations which can be made, 
if they can be made. 

1479. How long has that existed?—Ever since the esta¬ 
blishment of the Recorder’s court; and from all the courts in 
India there has been an appeal to the King in Council. 

1480. Do you think great value is set upon that right by the 
parties who litigate ? —1 think if they had not the right they 
would perhaps find fault; but having the right, it is not so often 
exercised as perhaps it would be if there were facilities granted. 

1481. That right exists only in cases in which there is a 
certain amount of property in question?—Yes; I think 2,000 
rupees; but I am not certain of the amount; 1 forget. 

1482. You mentioned that in the Supreme court of Bombay 
there are about eight Barristers and eight or ten Attornics ?— 

Yes. 

1483. Have you found that about the fair proportion to the 
transaction of business ?—Yes; I think fully adequate to it. 

They would have been fully adequate if they had been all 
residing. 

1484. Did the Attornies bear a fair proportion to the Bar¬ 
risters ?—Yes. I think if there had been more, there would 
not have been sufficient to support them. 

1485. In the island of Ceylon, are the natives summoned on 
grand juries as well as on petit juries? —I do not know; but I 
believe not; I believe there is something in the nature of a public 
prosecutor under the name of Procurator Fiscal, who acts in 
the same manner as I believe the office of Lord Advocate is 
administered in Scotland; but 1 cannot speak to that point. 
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11 Mar. 1830. I486. Are there no Hindoo or Mohaniedan officers regularly 

.. n 7" n . attached to the court of Bombay?—No; except the inter- 
S,r *** preters. 

The witness is directed to withdraw. 

RICHARD CLARK, Esq. is called in, and examined as 

follows:— 

It. dark, Esq. 1487. What situation do you hold? —I w*as in the civil 

service on the Madras establishment. I have resigned the 
service. 

1488. What offices did you fill there ?—In the latter part of 
my service I was a member of the Board of Revenue (I was 
Secretary before that), and Temul translator to the govern¬ 
ment, and, ex-officio , a member of the Board of Superintendence 
of the College; before that I was in the Sudder adawlut. I 
never had any service in the interior of the country; I was 
entirety at Madras. 

1489. In the provinces under the presidency of Madras, at 
present, are the collection of the revenue and the administration 
of justice under the direction of the same person ?—No ; the 
departments are separate. 

1490. The Civil Judge in the province and the Collector are 
separate ?—Yes. 

1491. Have they been always so ?—They have been so since 
1802. 

1492. What advantages do you conceive arise from their 
separation ?—The first great advantage is to render practicable 
the duties, which would be infinitely too laborious for any one 
man ; another advantage must be, the more impartial adminis¬ 
tration of civil justice, because the collection of the revenue 
has a tendency to lead men to acts of controul over the property 
and rights of the people, which it is the business of the Judge 
independently to protect; and I may say, generally, the separa¬ 
tion is productive of those benefits which must always result 
from an independent judicature. 

1493. Are any and what judicial powers intrusted to the 
Collectors?—No judicial powers are intrusted to the Collectors, 
excepting that of deciding, in the first instance, certain cases 
regarding immediate occupancy of land, or claims to the right of 
irrigation. The produce of large tracts of land depending upon 
irrigation, and the right to receive water from the great reser¬ 
voirs being a subject of frequent discussion and dispute among 
the inhabitants, by a late Regulation the Collector has been 
empowered to settle, in the first instance, summarily, questions 
arising upon those points. 

1494. Are there any appeals from his judgment in those 
cases to the Judge?—Yes; and from the Judge to the Pro- 
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vincial court, and eventually to the Sudder adawlut. The 11 Mar. 1830. 
Zillah courts are more numerous, and have a more limited 
jurisdiction than the Provincial courts. Over several Zillah R - Clar 9 * q ' 
courts one Provincial court exercises jurisdiction. There arc 
four Provincial courts under the presidency of Madras. 

1495. In what manner do the district Munsiffs discharge 
their duties principally?—I believe upon the whole very satis¬ 
factorily. There are village Munsiffs and district Munsiffs. 

1496. Do they all discharge their duty satisfactorily ?—The 
village Munsiff jurisdiction is to a small amount. Very little is 
known of what they do; for though they are required by the 
Regulations to make regular reports, there is no means of in¬ 
suring their doing so. The great object of giving them power 
was to enable them to decide small disputes upon the spot; and 
the provisions requiring them to send in regular statements of 
the business they perform have not been very punctually carried 
into effect, consequently little is known of what quantity of 
work thev do. But the district Munsiffs, who have a more ex- 
tended jurisdiction, are known to get through a great deal of 
business. From their decisions an appeal lies to the Zillah 
courts; and the district Munsiffs being a superior order of men, 
many of whom arc regularly trained to judicial inquiries, their 
reports are more faithful, and the business they transact is more 
regular. The proceedings in their court have been generally 
considered satisfactory. 

1497. You believe that to be a very efficient institution?—I 
have no doubt of it. It is the extension of a system which lias 
existed ever since the year 1802: there were native commis¬ 
sioners appointed, though with a less extensive jurisdiction, 
and not so defined in number. 

1498. What are the salaries of the district Munsiffs ?—I do 
not exactly recollect, but as far as I recollect about £8 a month ; 
about twenty pagodas. They have also fees upon all cases which 
they decide upon the merits. 

1499. Arc you acquainted with the constitution of the police 
establishment ?—Generally. 

1500. In what manner are they appointed and removed, and 
remunerated ?—The lowest police officer is the village watcher. 

There arc several in a village who perform the lower offices. They 
arc under the controul of the head of the village ; the head of 
the village is under the controul of the Tehsildar, who is a local 
native collector of revenue; the Tehsildar is under the Magis¬ 
trate, who is the collector. The village watchers are remu¬ 
nerated by a small quantity of grain from the produce of the 
village, and from certain fees from the inhabitants; and the 
head of the village has also similar allowances, to a greater ex¬ 
tent. The Tehsildar is a stipendiary officer of the government, 
employed in the collection of the revenue. There are police 
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11 Mar. 1830. officers appointed to towns, called Aumeens of police, who have 
” r a jurisdiction also beyond those towns; and there are officers 
ar , Jxq. ct jj e( j Cutwals, a kind of high constables, resident chiefly in 
market towns. There are, in some districts, paid police; and 
there were formerly various classes of native peons, under 
different denominations, many of whom have of late years been 
dismissed as unnecessary. 

1501. Are those persons adequately remunerated, in general ? 
—They are remunerated, not expressly for police duties, but 
jointly for their duties in the revenue and the police depart¬ 
ment. Every police officer is a revenue officer. 

1502. Is there no inconvenience found from uniting the two 
characters ?—There is reason to apprehend that a great deal of 
inconvenience arises from it, especially as the Magistrate, who 
is the Collector, and has the entire superintendence of the 
police, and a certain extent of Criminal jurisdiction, lias the 
sole controul over the police; while the Zillah Judge, who 
exercises the office, as it is termed, of Criminal Judge, and who 
has a superior power of punishing, and that of committing to 
trial before the Circuit court, is not permitted to exercise any 
controul over the police ; the police are not responsible to him; 
nor do the acts of the police regularly or uniformly come under 
the revision of the Criminal courts, as they did before the sepa¬ 
ration of the offices of Judge and Magistrate. There is a general 
propensity in the natives to exercise severity towards each 
other ; and there is reason to believe that those rules that have 
been made for the guidance of the lower police officers, espe¬ 
cially those limiting the time that they are permitted to keep 
the prisoners before they are sent up to a court of criminal 
jurisdiction, are overlooked and neglected; and that prisoners 
are detained very much, according to the pleasure or conve¬ 
nience of police officers. These are the chief inconveniences I 
have been aware of. As far as I recollect, during the time I 
w r as in the Sudder adawlut, there were many cases in which 
the court found incidentally that such abuses of authority did 
take place. 

1503. Abuses from the union of those two characters have 
been frequently found to exist ?—Yes. 

1504. Of course it is very desirable to remedy them ?—Cer¬ 
tainly. 

1505. Do you apprehend there would be any great advantage 
obtained by an alteration in the nature of the police ?—Not in 
the nature of it so much as in the controul of it ; if it were made 
more responsible to the judicial department. 

1506. Are you not of opinion that a smaller police, better 
paid, and not locally connected with the villages, would be ad¬ 
vantageous ?—That would be very doubtful; because all know¬ 
ledge and discovery of offence must be made through the village 
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officers; so that an independent police must resort for its infor¬ 
mation to the village officers. 

1507. In your experience of the Sudder adawlut, did you find 
the gentlemen appointed to those courts sufficiently qualified in 
law and judicial practice for the situations ?—In many instances 
certainly not, referring to the courts generally. 

1508. Are the Judges of the Zillah and Provincial courts 
qualified, by a proper study of the Mohamedan and Hindoo 
law, for the performance of their duties ?—There are very few 
Judges, either of the Provincial or of the Zillah court, who 
have been enabled to qualify themselves well in the knowledge 
of either of the laws of the country, because the study of those 
laws requires the knowledge of languages very difficult of acqui¬ 
sition, and not in use except for the objects of study : not in use 
colloquially. When a gentleman first enters the civil service, he 
studies in the college those languages which are now colloquial, 
and which will enable him to communicate immediately with the 
natives ; but those are not the languages in which he would be 
enabled to study the laws of the country; and the time of those 
gentlemen is generally so fullv occupied in the discharge of the 
duties of their situations, which are ordinarily very onerous, that 
they have very little time to give to abstract study. In cases turn¬ 
ing on points of Mohamedan and Hindoo law, the Judges avail 
themselves of the assistance of native lawyers of each class, who 
are appointed both to the Zillah and Provincial courts, and to 
the Sudder adawlut; and, as directed by the Regulations, the 
Judges refer to those officers for their opinions on the points 
submitted to them for that purpose. The Judges also take 
such means as are in their power to verify those opinions ; and 
much assistance has been afforded in this respect, of late, by the 
publication, in English, of translations of some of the works on 
the Hindoo law of the greatest authority, to which reference can 
be safely had. 

1509. Are you of opinion that a more decided separation of 
the judicial from the other branch .of the service would tend to 
the advancement of better men to high judicial situations ?—I 
think it would. 

1510. Are you of opinion that any advantage would be ob¬ 
tained by an institution of native juries in criminal cases, em¬ 
powered to declare their opinion as to matters of fact ?—I think 
the employment of natives to be present during the investigation 
of a criminal case, and to give their opinion upon the evidence, 
would be advantageous ; but I do not think that their decision 
could be received and implicitly followed as the verdict of a jury 
in Great Britain is. 

. 1511. In what cases does the Supreme court administer jus¬ 
tice according to the Mohamedan and Hindoo law?—In all 
cases of inheritance, adoption, and contract, I believe. In all 
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II War. 1830. cases in which the rights of the parties require that the decision 
n should be governed by a special law, obligatory upon those 

* ' parties. 

1512. In what position are the half-castes considered to stand 
in the eye of the law ?—All persons living within the local 
jurisdiction of the Supreme court are amenable to that court; 
beyond the local limit of the Supreme court, the half-castes in 
common with all other natives of India, and also with Euro¬ 
pean foreigners, not British subjects, are amenable to the local 
courts. 

1513. You were in the Revenue Board for some time ?—For a 
short time. 

1514. Can you inform the Committee of the manner in which 
the settlements of land are made?—An alteration had taken 
place in the settlements, beginning about the year 1814 ; a gra¬ 
dual introduction of a different system had taken place* which 
was still in progress when 1 quitted India. Some of the districts 
have been permanently settled, those especially to the north¬ 
ward of Madras, called the Northern Cirears; others had been 
experimentally leased out for ten years, and on the expiration 
of those leases a different system, namely, that of settling with 
each individual for his own land, was introduced ; it is called the 
ryot war system. 

1515. Did that experiment succeed, as far as you understood ? 
—I had hardly an opportunity, from my short experience in the 
revenue department, of forming an opinion that would be of any 
value to the Committee. 

1516. The former mode of settlement was a village settle¬ 
ment ?—In some instances; in other instances the districts 
were div ided into tracts called mootahs, of which the revenues 
were sold to certain natives, who collected the revenues from 
the several payers, having a profit themselves upon the totals so 
collected. 

1517. What control had the Board of Revenue over those ? — 
The controul of the Board extended only to the realization of 
the revenues. The native collectors were amenable for their 
acts to the Zillah court, and for any abuse of power. 

1518. You are aware of a power of appeal from the Sudder 
adawlut to the King in Council ?—Yes. 

1519. What advantages do you suppose to arise from that, if 
any ?—The appeals which have come home for a great many 
years past remain undecided, undoubtedly from the ignorance 
of the parties how to proceed, which has prevented their doing 
more than they have done. 

1520. Consequently little or no benefit has been derived?— 
No benefit, but very great inconvenience; inasmuch as many 
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parties have made deposits which they cannot get released, 
even where they have compromised their suits. 

1521. Do you conceive any advantage would be derived from 
the continuance of that right of appeal ?—I think many advan¬ 
tages might be anticipated, if the appeal were rendered effi¬ 
cient. 

1522. Can you state any particular case in which such incon¬ 
venience has arisen ?—There are four cases in which the parties 
have compromised their suits in India; they have sent home 
notice of their compromise through the same channel by which 
they forwarded their appeals ; in one case the total amount 
litigated is held in deposit, and in the others the sum deposited 
for fees, which amounts to about a thousand pounds, is held in 
deposit. The restoration of the deposits was refused to the 
parties in India, because the courts there had no knowledge of 
what was done by the court appealed to in England with regard 
to the suits. 

1523. Have the agents for those parties made any application 
to the Privy Council on the subject of those appeals ?—The 
parties have not appointed agents; it is not 
should do so. 

1524. Arc the parties to whom the communications have been 
made agents ?—No. Under the Regulations established in 
India, when a party desires to appeal from the decree of the 
Sudder adavvlut, he prefers his petition of appeal within six 
months after the decree has passed; and upon making certain 
deposits to answer the eventual costs of the appeal, and paying 
the expence of stamp paper, upon which two copies of his 
appeal are prepared, the court of Sudder adawlut cause two 
copies of all the papers, including the evidence of witnesses and 
the proceedings of the courts, to be prepared on stamp paper, 
and transmit those two copies to the Secretary to Government 
in the Judicial department, for the purpose of being trans¬ 
mitted to England, to be laid before his Majesty in Council. 
The Indian governments forward the packets to the Court of 
Directors, by whom they are sent to the Privy Council office, 
or to the Secretary of State. The parties in India, w r ho arc 
most of them persons resident in the interior, unconnected witli 
English proceedings, and knowing little of England, but always 
accustomed to abide by the directions of their local rulers, con¬ 
form as far as they arc enabled to the regulation of the govern¬ 
ment ; and, having done so, they conclude that when the docu¬ 
ments under the seal of the court are transmitted through the 
Indian government to England, the Court of his Majesty in 
Council will take the case into consideration, and return a deci¬ 
sion thereon. Such expectation is in conformity with the 
practice that obtained, as regards Madras, up to the year 1818; 
before which time an appeal was admitted from the decisions of 
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11 Mar. 1830. the Madras Sudder adawlut to the Governor-general in Council 
r~ at Calcutta. When the documents were so sent to Calcutta, 

* C r » a decree was returned, confirming or reversing that of the 

Sudder adawlut at Madras, without any thing being required 
to be done by the party. In like manner, the suitors uncon¬ 
nected entirely with England or English proceedings, are fully 
in expectation that the official transmission of their papers will 
lead to the decision of their case in England, and in that expec¬ 
tation they patiently wait. 

1525. What is the date of the appeals to which you refer?— 
Upon an application made by the Court of Directors for per¬ 
mission to bring forward these cases on behalf of the suitors, the 
whole of the cases were sent to the India-House from the Privy 
Council office, for the purpose of being examined, and a report 
drawn up ; and I was employed in preparing an abstract, stating 
the cause of action, the names of the parties, the amount sued 
for, and so on ; and this list was submitted to the Company's 
law officers, and has been forwarded to the Board of Controul, 
for the purpose of being laid before the Privy Council. The 
papers are now in the custody of the Company’s law officers. 
The earliest appeal from Bengal was on a decision that passed 
in the year 1799. There are twenty-one appeals from Bengal, 
ten from Madras, and seventeen from Bombay. Those from 
Madras and Bombay cannot be earlier than 1818, because it 
was in that year that the appeal was declared by the Regula¬ 
tions to be open to the King in Council. It was known before 
to European officers that the appeal to the King was a matter 
of right in the subject: this was not known by the natives. 

1526. Is there a decision in any one of those ?—There was a 
decision two years ago on a case of very considerable importance, 
in the Madras territories; the succession to the zemindarry of 
Ramnad. The appeal was decided ex-parte ; and the appel¬ 
lant failing to make out his case, the decree of the Sudder 
adawlut was confirmed. 

1527. Was the appellant a native ?—He was. 

1528. Who employed counsel?—An agent who was con¬ 
nected with a gentleman at Madras was employed in the case. 
It appeared to be by chance that the party became aware that 
he could take steps to forward the proceeding. 

1529. Do you know what the expences of an appeal are, 
previously to the employing of an agent; the expence of the 
stamps and costs of the copies you referred to ?—They vary 
according to the length of the appeal, in which there is a very 
great variety. I think, in one case, the stamps amounted to 
one thousand rupees. 

1530. What proportion does that bear to the total cxpcncc 
of costs?—That expense is the same, whatever the nature or 
amount of the appeal. 
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1531. Can you state the expense of getting an appeal to this n Mar. ig?,o. 

country, previously lo its being heard?—There is a fee, called - 

the institution fee, which was formerly paid; it has now been Clark, Es.j. 
commuted for a stamp duty. This fee was charged on filing 

any petition of appeal. The institution fee on a case of fifty 
thousand rupees, which is the smallest amount appealable from 
Bengal, would be about eight hundred rupees. The stamp 
duty for which that institution fee has been commuted, in a 
case from fifty to an hundred thousand rupees, would be one 
thousand rupees; above an hundred thousand, it would be two 
thousand rupees. This is besides the stamps on which the 
papers arc copied. 

1532. Can you state the largest amount of deposit?—At 
Madras the deposit for fees for eventual costs in England is eight 
thousand seven hundred and fifty Madras rupees, which is calcu¬ 
lated to be equal to one thousand pounds. In Bengal, I think 
they take security for five thousand rupees. In Bombay it docs 
not appear clearly what sum is fixed ; general undertaking is 
given by sureties to be answerable for the costs of the appeal in 
England. 

1533. Do you happen to know whether all those packages of 
papers containing the appeals have been forwarded to the Privy 
Council, or whether they have remained at the India-House?— 

I believe that all of the appeals received were forwarded; some 
have arrived since the transfer to the India-IIouse, and they 
remain in the care of the Company’s law officers. 

1534. Is there any notice given to the parties in such cases ? 

—No; there is no communication with the parties but through 
the Sudder adawlut, and I believe there has not been any com¬ 
munication with the Sudder adawlut from England, for the in¬ 
formation of the parties: none was received while I was in the 
Sudder adawlut at Madras. 

1535. What becomes of the money that is deposited in the 
meanwhile? —It remains in the hands of the Registrar of the 
Sudder adawlut, who pays the accruing interest upon it to the 
parties making the deposit. 

1536. Does he give any security for the sums lodged in his 
hands?—No; the Registrar of the Sudder adawlut gives no 
security. 

1537. Has lie the use of the money during the time the ap¬ 
peal is pending, only paying interest for it?—No, he cannot use 
it.; it is in the custody of the court. 

1538. Is it invested in Company’s paper?—It is only at 
Madras that the deposit is usually made in money or Company’s 
paper: in Bengal security bonds are generally given. In a great 
case appealed from Bombay, regarding the succession to the 
estate of the minister of the late Peishwa, I believe a deposit of 
10,000 rupees has been made by the parties. That is the only 
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instance in which I have known of a deposit of available money 
having been made at Bombay. 

1539. Do you know why twice the security is required at 
Madras that is at Bengal, and in a more inconvenient mode ?— 
The fixing the sum has been entirely in the discretion of the 
court; but the court have little means of knowing what would 
be the expenses attendant on a suit in England, but they have 
fixed a sum, which, according to the best information they were 
able to obtain, seemed likely to cover any expense that would 
be incurred. I have stated that it is 5,000 sicca rupees in 
Bengal, which would be equal to about £600 : at Madras it has 
been taken at £1000. 

1540. Is the amount of the sum that entitles the parties to 
appeal to the King in Council the same in each presidency ?— 
An appeal may be preferred from any final decision of the courts 
at either of the presidencies of Madras or Bombay for any 
amount; but the appeal from Bengal is limited to £5,000. Of 
seventeen appeals from Bombay not more than three or four 
are of an amount that would have authorized an appeal from 
Bengal. 

1541. Previous to 1818, were appeals frequent to the 
Governor in Council in Bengal?—I believe there were not 
many appeals, but I do not know the number. The Sudder 
adawlut in Madras was only established in 1802. 

1542. Were the people of the country dissatisfied with that 
mode of appealing?—Not at all. 

1543. Can you state the grounds on which the mode of ap¬ 
peal was altered from the Governor-general in Council to the 
Privy Council in England ?—It was from the recognition that 
the Governor-general had no power to decide appeals in the last 
resort. An appeal from the decision of the Sudder adawlut 
seemed of right to lie to the King in Council. A question on 
this subject was referred to the Advocates-general of the three 
presidencies, who were of opinion that the appeal would lie of 
right to the King in Council from Madras and Bombay, from 
any final decision, for any amount. I believe the reference arose 
on a case of some magnitude, which had been appealed to the 
Governor-general in Council; and the result was that his Lord¬ 
ship in Council declared that the appeal was no longer to be 
made to him, and directed the Madras government to publish a 
Regulation, declaratory that appeals would in future be trans¬ 
mitted to the King in Council. 

J544. That was not arising from a feeling that the Company 
was frequently a party to those cases ?—Not in the least. 

1543. The appeal given in 1818 appears to be entirely nuga¬ 
tory ?—As well as the right of appeal from Bengal, though 
limited to cases of a certain amount. 
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1546. Have there not been appeals in which the Company 11 Mar. 1830. 
lias been a party?—There is one now depending, in which the TT v 
Bengal government are a party, in conformity with the provi- fu¬ 

sions of the judicial Regulations, which require that in certain 
cases the government should themselves be defendants. There 
are other appeals, involving matters in which the local govern¬ 
ment or their officers have taken a considerable share; for 
example, the case of the Ramnad zemindarry, to which I have 
before referred, came necessarily before the Madras government 
for orders in the first instance. 


1547. Would, there be any mode of apprising the parties of 
the necessity of appointing agents for the prosecution of those 
appeals ?—It might be done through the court of Sudder adaw- 
lut, who w'ould send the communication to the parties; but 
when the parties should receive that communication it would be 
very difficult for them to conform to it, from their want of 
knowledge of English proceedings, and of connection with this 
country. It would be necessary for them, probably, to resort 
for assistance to the Attornies of the Supreme courts at the 
Indian presidencies, which w r ould be a grievous evil. 

1548. In what manner do you conceive the parties can repos¬ 
sess themselves of money they have deposited?—Only by a 
decision or order of the Privy Council. 

1549. In what manner do you conceive the natives are less 
fitted to discharge the full duties of jurors than Englishmen ?— 
They are so liable to be biassed both by hope and fear; the 
obligation of an oath lies so light upon them; and it would be 
so difficult to discover the existence of indirect and improper 
influence over them, or to controul it, that little reliance could 
be placed on a decision, if it was given (in the present state of 
their morals and feelings) under an impression that it would be 
final and decisive. 

1550. Do you know whether they arc anxious themselves to 
possess that right ?—I believe not. 

1551. You speak only with reference to Madras?—Only with 
reference to the Madras territories. 

1552. Did you ever hear a suggestion of suppressing the 
Zillah courts altogether, by extending the authority of Provin¬ 
cial courts, and making the appeal direct from them to the 
Government in Council ?—No. 

1553. You were never in any other part of India but 
Madras ?—No; except on a journey of pleasure; never officially. 

1554. You have stated in the course of your evidence that 
the natives were inclined to inflict severe punishments; do you 
attribute that to a general severity in their disposition, or to the 
circumstance of their being connected by family or personal 
interest with or against the parties ?—To a general tendency 
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li Mar. 1830. that the natives, when in power, have to exercise oppression 
— 7 " over each other. 

R. ciar , sq. jggg Possibly, also, by reference to the barbarous punish¬ 
ment inflicted by the Mohamedan law?—Undoubtedly from 
the habits acquired, especially by native officers, under the Mo¬ 
hamedan government, and also under the Hindoo governments, 
which wc have not been able yet fully to suppress. The natives 
have every reason to know that the British government discoun¬ 
tenance, and are anxious to check every such abuse ; but the 
habit has been so inveterate, and our controul so limited, in 
reference to the number of persons whom we can place in con¬ 
troul over them, that those habits have not yet been suppressed. 

The witness is directed to withdraw. 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned till To-morrow, 
one o’clock. 


Die Veneris , 12° Mattii 1830. 


The Lord President in the Chair. 


JOHN COTTON, Esq. is called in, and examined as follows : 

12 Mar. 183ft. 1556* What has been your situation?—My situation has 

- been always in the revenue line; I was for six years Collector 

J. Cotton, L$q. Q f Tinnevelly, and subsequently seven years Collector, and 

principal Collector, of Tanjore. 

1557. Can you state the different modes of revenue settle¬ 
ment in the presidency of Madras ?—They are village and ryot- 
war settlements, and some zemindarry. 

J558. Tinnevelly was a village settlement, was it not ?—Yes ; 
and so was Tanjore. 

1559. Arc you acquainted with theryotwar settlements?— 
No; I have never been in a district where they prevailed. 

1560. You do not know the advantages or disadvantages of 
that mode of settlement ?—No. 

1561. In what manner did you make the village settlement ? 
—By assembling a deputation from each village, examining the 
accounts of previous years, and forming an average of produce, 
and commuting the government share of that by an average 
price into a money settlement. 

1562. You had no survey or valuation?—No ; no survey or 
valuation. 

1563. If any body was dissatisfied with his settlement, what 
was the remedy ?—He did not sign the agreement of rent; of 
course he had the option. 
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1564. If any persona felt aggrieved with the settlement, had 12 Mar. 1830. 

they any mode of arranging otherwise ?—They merely declined - 

signing the arrangements of rent, and had a share in the divi- & Cotton, E$q, 
sion of the produce, their villages being continued under what 

we term aumanie management, which is a superintendence by 
government servants of the cultivation and produce. 

1565. In case of a complaint of over-assessment, was it recti¬ 
fied ?—It was rectified; in fact it was quite optional with the 
people to agree or not. 

1566. For what term of years was the settlement made in 
Tinnevelly ?—The last settlement was for ten years. I did not 
make any settlement in Tinnevelly ; I found a ten years’ settle¬ 
ment there. 

1567. Had that been the usual course?—No; previous to 
that there was a three years’ settlement, and before that annual. 

1568. In Tanjore, was it a three years’ settlement ?—It was 
first annual for two or three years, and then triennial; after¬ 
wards there were two settlements of five years each, and then 
again annual for two years. 

1569. Was there any difference in the mode of settlement 
between Tanjore and other places ?—Not in these settlements. 

The last was a settlement peculiar to Tanjore, formed about four 
years before I quitted the district. It was on an assumed stan¬ 
dard produce, taken from the produce account of former years; 
and in consequence of the great diminution in the price of grain, 
a revision was made of that, and a standard price was assumed 
from the average prices of the three or four years preceding the 
settlement. Thus a standard produce and a standard price 
being fixed, a division was calculated of the produce between 
the inhabitants and the government, according to the established 
rates; and the government share of the produce being then com¬ 
muted into money at the standard price, the settlement in 
money was formed. The price of grain in each year was then 
to be compared with the standard price. When it fell below 
five per cent, a deduction was to be allowed, and when it rose 
above ten per cent, an addition was made to the settlements. 

1570. Did the revenue increase or diminish under your new 
settlement?—It increased ; from an increase of cultivation, and 
an increase in the assumed standard produce. 

1571. The revenue of Tanjore increased considerably from 
the increase of cultivation ?—The standard land revenue is much 
about the same, but from other branches of the revenue it has 
considerably increased. 

1572. Have the charges of collection increased ?—No. 

1573. What proportion did the charges of collection bear to 
the gross collection ?—Between four and a quarter and four and 
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12 Mar. 1830. a half percent, (including the native revenue establishment 

only); that is, taking an average of the last six years. 

1574. Tanjore is full of manufacturing population, is it not ? 
—There are some manufactures, but not to any great extent, 
both of silk and cotton, but they are chiefly for the consumption 
of the district. 

1575. Had the importation of cotton manufactures of England 
had any operation upon that part of the country ?—I cannot say 
that it had. 


1576. The property is very much divided in that district, is it 
not?—It is very much of the same nature as that in Malabar; a 
proprietary right vested in the inhabitants. 

1577. Is there much trade?—There is a considerable export 
and import trade by sea there. 

1578. To what places chiefly ?—To Bengal and to the east¬ 
ward ; to Acheen. 

1579. From what port ?—From Nagoa and Negapatam. 

1580. What are the chief exports ?—Cloths, from that and the 
neighbouring districts. 

1581. That trade continues, does it?—It has fallen off very 
much ; I have known of persons going to the eastward with a 
cargo, and not being able to meet with a demand for their 
goods at prime cost, in consequence of the supply of British 
goods. 

1582. In that manner the supply of English cloths has inter¬ 
fered with their trade ?—Yes. 


1583. The manufacturers have of course felt that ?—Of 
course they have. 

1584. What is the population of Tinnevelly ?—I cannot charge 
my memory with that. 

1585. What is that of Tanjore ?—It is about a million, includ¬ 
ing the rajahs villages. 

1586. What is the average proportion of the share the govern¬ 
ment derived from the village assessments?—Fifty per cent. 

1587. Had you any thing to do with the settlement of the 
Polygars ?—No ; a settlement was made with them previous to 
my going into the district of Tinnevelly. 

The witness is directed to withdraw. 


THOMAS CAMPBELL ROBERTSON, Esq. is called in, 

and examined as follows :— 

T. C. Robertson, 1588. What situation did you hold in India?—I was First 
Esq. Assistant in the Judicial department in the division of Dacca 
from the year 1810 to the middle of 1812; after that I was in 
the same department in the division of Patna until the end of 
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1816 or the beginning of 1817, during which period I was Judge 12 Mar. 1830. 
and Magistrate of the city of Patna for one year, the year 1816. ““7 

After that period I was Judge and Magistrate of the district of TtC ' E$ 5<w, 
Cawnpoor till September 1823. Shortly after that, I proceeded q ' 

to Calcutta on leave of absence, when I was appointed Com¬ 
missioner in Chittagong, where I remained, and at Arracan and 
Ava, until April 1826. After my return to Calcutta, I was em¬ 
ployed for a few months in revising some trials on capital cases 
that had been sent down for the revision of government by the 
Commissioners in the new territories on the Nerbudder. That 
was the end of my service in India. 

1589. You had no share in the collection of the revenue?— 

Fora very short time in the year 1814, in the district of Ram- 
ghur, I had charge of a verj' small collection of about a lac of 
rupees from the wild hill provinces contiguous to the province of 
Bahar. 

1590. Were you well acquainted with the police in those dis¬ 
tricts ?—Yes. 

1591. Was the police sufficient in the lower provinces ?—It 
had many defects; but it has been, I have reason to think, very 
greatly improved since the period when I was there. It is near 
eighteen years since I was employed in the judicial department 
in the lower provinces. That was in 1812. 

1592. At that time it was hardly enough under the controul 
of the judicial authorities, was it?—At that period the authority 
of the original landholders had been considerably weakened by 
the effects of the system introduced by Lord Cornwallis in 
1793; by the effect of the sale of lands, and the introduction 
of strangers into the possession of lands. The new system, 
which might be regarded as an artificial one, perhaps had not 
attained sufficient consistency to be so efficient as I have reason 
to believe that it has since proved. 

1593. That deficiency was from the want of influence in the 
persons holding the land as zemindars, was it not?—No; I do 
not think it was so much the want of influence as the want of 
will. There was a reluctance on their part to co-operate with 
the police; and a great number of them were non-residents, 
new men who had acquired the land by purchase. 

1594. What was the state of the settlement at Cawnpoor ?— 

The assessment, I think, could not be described as severe, at 
the same time it was certainly high; but in its introduction it 
had been attended with many abuses, which have since been 
corrected by the appointment of a special commission, which 
arrived in 1821 in Cawnpoor and Allahabad. 

1595. You are acquainted with the existence of those abuses, 
are you not?—Perfectly. 

1596. Can you state to what extent they were carried ?—I 
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12 Mar. 1830. should say that very nearly two-thirds of the district had, in 
— 7 " the course of the first ten years from the time of our acquisition 

T C.Bobertson, Q f t ] lose provinces, passed from the legal owners into the hands 

of men connected w r ith the Revenue department in the Col¬ 
lector’s office. 

1597. They were sold for non-payment ?—Partly so. I can 
detail in a few words the whole process of the fraud. The 
Regulations were suddenly introduced with all their forms, and 
perhaps at that time none but the men immediately about the 
public offices were at all acquainted with their provisions, and 
none certainly of the people in the interior could have the 
slightest conception of that precision which those forms required 
and exacted of them. For instance, no man could suppose 
that for non-payment on a certain day, or the nonfulfilmcnt of 
some condition in a printed law, his estate should go from him. 
The books that were at that time made out in the office of the 
Revenue department contained two columns, one headed Malik, 
an Arabic word meaning proprietor; the other Mustnjir , an 
Arabic word meaning farmer. The village landholders received 
their pottahs or leases for three years, frequently without pay¬ 
ing any attention to the value by which they were designated, 
because it appeared to them quite immaterial, they regarding 
the word lease as only meaning that they should hold their land 
at that specific rent for the period therein stated. Others again 
did receive their pottahs under the name of owner or pro¬ 
prietor ; but they were both nearly equally exposed to the 
frauds that were afterwards practised upon them. At the next 
settlement, at the expiration of three years, the native collector 
or Tehsildar reported to his European superior that the person 
with whom the first settlement had been made was only a 
farmer, and that that w r ould be found to be the case by refe¬ 
rence to the Persian books wdiich he had in his office. In too 


many instances this report was acted upon at once, and the 
person then recommended by the Tehsildar as being the real 
proprietor (who was always a man with a Mohamedan name) 
was immediately recorded as proprietor in the Collector’s books, 
and received a lease for the next three years. This person w as 
almost invariably a relation of the Tehsildar ; very often, how*- 
ever, he w as a mere nonentity—a man of straw, no such person 
existing; and in every instance the Tehsildar himself took im¬ 
mediate possession of the lands, whatever the name was that 
might have been recorded. Succeeding so well in the second 
triennial settlement, upon the third settlement it w r as carried to 
a greater extent. The same species of fraud was repeated, with 
the addition of fraudulent sales ; sales for alleged arrears which 
really were not due, which the Tehsildar had himself collected, 
and which he falsely reported to be due. In those sales the 
purchases were effected by sonic person, a servant of the 
Tehsildar, sometimes in the servants own name, and sometimes 
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in a mere imaginary fictitious name. With a view of enabling 
the Tchsildar himself to take possession of the lands, they then 
executed a number of deeds of sale. The persons recorded in 
the first instance, in whose favour that fraud was originally per¬ 
petrated, executed a deed of sale to another, and he to a third 
person, till at last the Tchsildar resigned his office, and took 
possession of the lands in his own name. 


1598. Could this have happened without the connivance or 
neglect of the Collector?—I am afraid it could not have hap¬ 
pened without some degree of neglect; but it is at the same 
time to be obsen ed, that, at that early period, the people were 
probably reluctant to approach the European officer, whose cha¬ 
racter his native subordinates designedly represented to them 
in the most terrifying and repulsi\e colours. 

1599. What measures were taken to remedy this, when dis¬ 
covered?—The* evil stopped in 1813, when Mr. Newnham was 
appointed Collector of the district. He did all that was in his 
power to redress the parties that had been injured; but his su¬ 
periors in the Hoard of Commissioners of those provinces did 
not conceive themselves warranted in ejecting any man who 
was in possession, and the parties ejected fraudulently in the 
previous years were all referred to the civil courts for redress. 
The Hoard of Commissioners in 1813 considered themselves 
incompetent to eject any men whom they found in possession ; 
and so, without entering into the merits of their tenure, con¬ 
cluded the next settlement with them. 


1600. Did those cases come before you in your judicial ca¬ 
pacity ?—They did, afterwards. 

1601. Were you authorized to do justice?—In the beginning 
of* 1817 I arrived in Cawnpoor. I think one of the very first 
cases I had before me, as civil Judge, was a suit on the part of 
a Zemindar against a Tchsildar, or rather a man w ho had been 
formerly a Tchsildar. The case appeared to me perfectly 
simple, and, on investigating it, I decided in favour of the 
plaintiff. My attention was attracted at the time by perceiving 
the sensation the decision made in the court; and this led me 
to inquire farther, and I found that there were a great many 
similar cases which had been instituted previously in the court, 
in consequence of the parties aggrieved having been referred to 
a judicial authority for redress. Most of the plaintiffs had been 
nonsuited, on what appeared to me to be very insufficient 
grounds, viz. that all the relations had not prosecuted; whereas 
the ramifications of a Hindoo family are so numerous, that it is 
perfectly impossible that all the relations could prosecute on 
any one case of the kind. Shortly after, I had occasion to 
make a tour of my district for police arrangements, and I ga¬ 
thered a great deal of information on that tour from the original 
Zemindars themselves ; and on returning to the station I de- 
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12 Mar. 1830. voted as much time as I could spare from other avocations to 
, “T the trial of all suits of that nature that I found on the file. 

1 ( The decisions which I passed in favour of the original Zemin¬ 

dars were almost all reversed immediately by the Court of 
Appeal at Bareilly. The unsuccessful suitors then applied to 
the Sudder in Calcutta, by special appeal; and some of them, 
I think, travelled twice up and dow n all the way to Calcutta 
and back again, in hopes of obtaining a revision. As it appeared 
to me that there was little hope of their obtaining adequate 
redress in the judicial department, I, in the year 1818, first of 
all reported a case to government directly. In that year no 
notice w as taken of that report, so well as I remember ; but the 
evil still going on, I, in the year 1820, again reported it to go¬ 
vernment, when it was taken into serious consideration, and 
the Regulation of 1821 was in consequence passed, and a spe¬ 
cial commission appointed to investigate into those grievances. 

1G02. Was the report made by you directly to government? 
—Yes. I accompanied my report with translations of the de¬ 
cisions which had been passed in the cases ; I selected three or 
four, as best shewing the extent and nature of the evil which 
existed. 

1603. Did you say the Sudder at Calcutta'did not decide 
upon the appeal of the Bareilly court ?—They did not in the 
first instance. They were special appeals, which the Sudder 
were not bound to receive w ithout some special ground alleged 
for their reception; and in the first cases that went down the 
special appeals were all rejected. Some appeals w'ere after¬ 
wards admitted. 

1604. Subsequently a commission was appointed ?—Yes, in 
1821. At that very time there were several cases pending in 
the Sudder court, w hich probably would have been redressed 
there, but they were removed to the commission. The pro¬ 
ceedings were taken from the Sudder court, and sent to the 
commission. 

1605. You were not in the commission ?—No, I was not. 


1606. Who was at the head of the commission ?—Mr. Wil- 
berforce Bird ; Mr. Hugh Christian was the other member. I 
believe there was afterwards a third, but that w r as after I left 
Cawnpoor. 

1607. Do you know whether those oppressions and frauds you 
have stated have been suppressed, since the commision has been 
appointed?—I have every reason to believe that the most per • 
feet redress has been given; but as I have not been there since, 
and left that part of the country while the commission was still 
sitting, I cannot speak from my own knowledge. 

1608. How long had they been sitting when you left?—I left 
in September 1823. 
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1609. They had been sitting more than a year when you 
left?—Yes. 

1610. There was also a Sudder special commission in Cal¬ 
cutta, was there not?—Yes; to which appeals could be pre¬ 
sented from the Mofussil commission. 

1611. Do you know what distance tbosc persons have to 
travel from Cawnpoor to Calcutta ?—About six hundred miles; 
and many of them, to my knowledge, went down twice. 

1612. What were the grounds on which the decisions were 
reversed at Bareilly?—It would be difficult to state the grounds. 
Where the fraud had been practised by means of public sale 
for alleged arrears, the only ground for reversing the decisions 
that I can remember was that nothing could reverse a sale; that 
it was an irreversible measure; that the government’s faith was 
pledged for it, and therefore it could not be reversed ; that there 
were certain provisions in the Revenue Regulations whereby at 
the time of the sale the parties aggrieved by it might have ob¬ 
tained redress in that department, and consequently that after 
the lapse of years they could not be permitted to question the 
sale by means of a suit in court. 

161:1. W hat was the reason that the appeals were rejected at 
Calcutta ? — As not affording any sufficient ground for a special 
appeal. There was at that time a particular Regulation in 
force as to special appeals, specifying the circumstances under 
which such appeals could be received. They could not be received 
on the general merits of the case. It was required that there 
should be an allegation of some legal flaw or omission in the 
first decision, and not merely a statement of the grounds upon 
which it was considered to lie unjust. 

1614. Some of the appeals sent to Calcutta, you state, were 
rejected, and some afterwards entertained ?—Yes. 

1615. Was that in consequence of some new Regulation 
made on the subject ?—I rather think that the first report I 
sent to Calcutta to government was by government sent to the 
Sudder, and I am inclined to think the appeals were afterw ards 
received, in consequence in some degree of that report; but I 
cannot speak positively. I remember, however, that in one or 
two cases the Board of Commissioners in the upper provinces 
directed the Superintendent of Lawsuits in Calcutta to present 
petitions on the part of government to the Sudder court, praying 
that the decisions passed by the Court of Appeal at Bareilly might 
be revised. These applications were, I believe, in two or three 
instances successful. 

1616. W 7 hat was the result of those appeals that were enter¬ 
tained and inquired into ?—I remember one decision being 
passed in favour of tlie original Zemindar; 1 cannot remember 
more.. There was not time for much more, because the special 
commission was appointed so soon after that the cases pending. 
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before the Sudder were removed to the jurisdiction of the special 
commission. 

1617. If they had decided in that way, what reason would 
there have been for supposing these could not be redressed in 
the common courts of law?—Those decisions were after my 
special report to government, and the redress thus afforded 
would have been too tardy for so extensive an injury, inflicted 
on the people by the officers of government in the most simple 
and summary manner. 

1618. What was the expencc the parties might have been put 
to who went through the several courts, and appealed at last to 
Calcutta ?—They might probably bear a proportion to the law 
expcnces in other parts of the world; I think they have been 
calculated at thirteen per cent, upon the whole property liti¬ 
gated. 

1619. Did they appear by themselves or their agents?—They 
could appear by their agents, but in general they preferred going 
down themselves. 


1620. Was not the expence* of that great?—The expencc 
was not so great an inconvenience as the absence from home. 
The cxpcnce might have been considerable, but the natives 
travel very cheap. 

1621. What is the expence of a common suit in a civil case 
brought before the civil Judge in the district, and decided by 
him?—The exact rate per cent. I cannot precisely state from 
memory; but I think about thirteen per cent, has been the cal¬ 
culated average rate of expence: but 1 cannot from memory 
state it at this moment. 

1622. Does that include the expence of the agents; the 
Vackeels and persons he employs ?—Every expencc of both 
parties is included. 


1623. You spoke of the police in the lower provinces where 
you were; what is the latest period to which you can speak to 
the state of the police ?—lip to the year 1823, when my judi¬ 
cial services ceased. 


1624. Where were you at that time ?—In Cawnpoor. 

1625. What w r as the state of the police at that time ?—I was 
Magistrate of the district. I am inclined to believe, from the 
opinions expressed by my superiors, that they were satisfied 
with it. 


1626. Did gar.g-robbery prevail ?—Gang-robbery did exist ; 
but it was an offence which was committed, not by people of 
the district, but by gangs that came from the King of (hide's 
territory. They were almost all inhabitants in the jungle 
forest to the north of Oudc. 

1627. Were other offences frequent?—They were certainly 
frequent, though yearly diminishing. The other great offence 
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was thuggee, or murders by professional murderers on the high- 12 Mar. 1830. 

wavs ; a singular offence, peculiar to Upper India. 
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1628. Did it prevail to any extent ?—It prevailed, I think, to Esq. 
the extent of about ten in the year, which was the average when 

I left the district. There had been forty of these cases during a 
single year before. 

1629. Can you speak at all to the comparative degree in 
which those offences prevailed, at any distant period before 
that, and at that time ?—The exact number I cannot remember, 
but the impression upon my mind is that there was a consider¬ 
able diminution in the number of gang-robberies. Two or three 
a year was, to the best of my recollection, the average at the time 
1 left; and of the thuggee a very considerable diminution had 
taken place, greatly in consequence of measures which I had 
myself carried into effect, in concert with the neighbouring 
Magistrates. In revising the cases sent to government in 1826, 
by the Commissioner on the Ncrbudda, 1 found that whole 
gangs of thugs had been apprehended in his jurisdiction, who 
were natives of Cawnpoor and the adjacent districts, whence 
they had been induced to remove, in the hope of finding more 
facility of committing their depredations in a recently acquired 
territory than in one which had been long under British rule. 

1630. The district was under a zemindarry settlement, was it 
not ?—Yes. 

1631. Had the zemindar any thing to do with the police?— 

No great degree of direct power, but a great deal of indirect in¬ 
fluence. 


1632. How many zillahs were under you ?—Only one; the 
zillah of Cawnpoor, which I had charge of. 

1633. How many villages are there in the district?—I think 
about 2,000. 

1634. What is the number of police officers under the present 
establishment?—I should think altogether from 250 to 300; 
perhaps 300. 


1635. Those divided among 2,000 villages?—Yes; I refer to 
the stipendiary officers of government. 


1636. Were there any other persons existing in the village 
but those?—Every village has its watchman; it is part of 
the constituted establishment of an Hindoo village. The watch¬ 
man is likewise a kind of messenger to the village. 


1637. Does he assist in the general police of the country?— 
lie may be made to assist considerably, under proper manage¬ 
ment ; but sometimes he was the most formidable person to be 
apprehended in other villages. He was often in league with 
thieves of other villages, if he did not commit theft in his own. 


1638. Except with respect to his own village. lie was a 
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Ks<j. lojy. \\ as any attempt made by the Judge to convert them 

into useful officers ?—I think it greatly depended on the ma¬ 
nagement of the landed proprietors. If a stranger was in the 
village, as, for instance, in one of those villages where the 
original owners had been ejected, and strangers had obtained 
possession, I think the village watchmen hardly ever were of 
any use; but where the original land-owners were left in pos¬ 
session, and allowed to retain a certain degree of authority over 
the village watchmen, who were men of the lowest caste, I 
found that their services were of great use. 

1640. Have you observed that the good order of the country 
was much better preserved where the old possessors of the soil 
remained than where new ones were introduced ?—I should 
certainly think so; and I can mention two instances which 
afford a remarkable proof of' it. There were two Pergunnahs 
(certain divisions of the district) in which no stranger had in¬ 
truded at all, by accident, in some degree I think. When I 
left the district, I had a great nufhber of civil suits depending, 
of which not one originated in one of those divisions, and only 
one or two in the other; and, to the best of my recollection, the 
police in those two divisions was about the very best in the whole 
district. 

1641. What is the pay of the Tchsildar?—It varied very 
much. At the time those frauds were practised, I know that 
they had very handsome allowances; I think ten per cent, upon 
the collections. At present it is much less. 

1642. What is the population of those 2,000 villages to which 
you refer r—I cannot speak with confidence to that, but I have 
generally heard the whole district calculated as containing 
nearly a million. 

1643. Was the population almost entirely Hindoo?—Yes. 

1644. Did Europeans resort at all to Cawnpoor who were 
not in the service of the Company ?—A great many. 

1645. Under licences as commercial agents ?—Yes ; several 
tradesmen, and some as indigo planters. 

1646. Were those under licences from the Company?—Yes: 
there were also one or two foreigners—French. 

1647. Do you know on what conditions those licences were 
granted?—The usual conditions prescribed by the last Act of 
Parliament. J hey obtained a licence in Calcutta, which they 
brought with them. Ihere was no other condition, except that 
of not being permitted to purchase land. 

1648. Did they require a licence, also, from the local govern¬ 
ment?—They always received the licence from the Secretary 
of Government. 
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1649. Are those licences to go to any particular district, or a 
general licence to go beyond the limits of Calcutta?—The 
licence they received in Fort William is to go to a particular 
place; and if they wished to remove, they must apply for 
another, although that is constantly dispensed with in practice; 
and they do move occasionally, without attending to that forma¬ 
lity, which is not very rigidly enforced. 

1650. Are they under any superintendence or regulation ?— 
No; none but those prescribed by the Act of Parliament. 

1651. Have you known instances of those licences being re¬ 
voked ?—I do not remember one in that part of the country ; 
indeed I do not remember one in my own experience. 

1652. Was the number of British commercial agents resort¬ 
ing to those provinces increasing ?—There was not any great 
increase in my own experience; during the time I was there, 
there was no remarkable increase certainly. 

1653. Do you know how the upper provinces are supplied 
with salt ?—A good quantity comes from the western part of 
India; it is called Bulumba salt, I think, and it is also brought 
from Bengal; but I cannot speak with much precision to this 
point. 

1654. Do you know under what regulations the salt is manu¬ 
factured which does not come from Calcutta ?—I am not aware ; 
there was none manufactured in the immediate vicinity of the 
district I was in, and I do not recollect having my attention called 
to the subject particularly. 

1655. Were the appeals from the court at Cawnpoor to Cal¬ 
cutta of frequent occurrence?—There was no direct appeal to 
Calcutta; the appeals from Bareilly w ere frequent. 

1656. Were the people deterred by the idea of expence?— 
Not the village Zemindars; they are most persevering in the 
pursuit of their object, and they will not be deterred by any 
consideration from attempting to accomplish it. 

1657. Is it your opinion that the distance of the upper pro¬ 
vinces from the presidency materially interferes with the course 
of justice and of government ?—I think it docs to some degree; 
to a considerable degree. I should think that the appointment 
of a court of final jurisdiction in the upper provinces would be a 
great benefit to the country. 

1658. You are aware of the system of appeal which exists in 
India from the lowest court to the highest ?—Perfectly, as it 
existed in 1823. 

1659. Do you think that is one of the circumstances which 
leads much to the prevalence of litigation in India ?—I think 
there is an erroneous opinion current, that a series of consecu¬ 
tive appeals is regularly allowed. There is but one regular ap¬ 
peal allowed ; any second appeal must be on special grounds. 
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peals can lead to excessive litigation. It is left to the court 
applied to to receive or reject such application, as it may think 


right. 


1660. Is not indigo cultivated to a very considerable extent in 
the province of Bahar? - To a very great extent in the districts 
of North Bahar. 


1661. The soil and climate of Tirhoot is particularly favour¬ 
able to the cultivation, is it not ?—It is. 

166*2. Do you conceive that that cultivation has been very be¬ 
neficial to the interests of the inhabitants within the district ?— 
Decidedly so ; it is impossible to look at the districts without 
being struck with its high state of cultivation, and the quantity 
of forest land which has been brought under the plough ; which 
would not have been, I conceive, but for the funds received 
from the indigo planters, who raised indigo on the ground which 
had been previously given up to corn. 

16G3. Do you think that has been favourable both to the 
increase of wealth and the increase of civilization among the 
natives?—To the increase of wealth unquestionably. With 
regard to the civilization of the natives, l cannot speak with 
confidence, as I have never been in that district since 1814, and 
never resided in it sufficiently to become intimately acquainted 
with the natives ; but most certainly it has contributed to the 
wealtli of the country. 

1664. Have you had any opportunity of knowing whether the 
general habits of the people have been improved by that increase 
of wealth ?—I have not had any opportunity of forming any opi¬ 
nion upon it. I am speaking of the district of Bahar. 

166.5. Are you aware whether the collection of the revenue 
has been very much facilitated by the cultivation of indigo ?—I 
should think, from a circumstance which I recollect, that it has. 

I recollect once, in the year 1814 I think, being out onahunting 
party with some of the planters of indigo, when a native came up 
to apply for the sum of 30,000 rupees, if I remember right, which 
he wanted to borrow to pay the Collector for sums which were 
due to government. The transaction was terminated in the 
tents. The native received an order for the money, and gave a 
promise to cultivate indigo on a certain portion of ground, and 
with this money he was, I have understood, enabled to pay off* 
the arrears due to government. I infer from that circumstance 
that the commercial intercourse between the planters and the 
natives does in some degree facilitate the realization of the reve¬ 
nue of the district, as might be expected also from the quantity 
of money by the former brought into circulation. 

1666. Would not such a circumstance tend to diminish fraud 
and other habits of a vicious nature to which the inhabitants are 
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peculiarly prone?— I certainly think any well-regulated inter- 12 Mar. 1830. 
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1667. And also an increase of wealth ?—Yes ; but it must be 
with respectable Europeans, otherwise I think it will have the 
effect of deteriorating rather than advancing the natives. 

1668. Do you mean that it should be inferred from that, that 
the general habits of Europeans who are settled there are of an 
unfavourable description ?—Certainly not, generally; but I do 
think that Europeans of the lower order are sometimes apt to 
lose all that is good in the European character, and to acquire all 
that is bad in the native character, in India. 

1669. What do you mean by the lower order?—I mean 
men who have not the education, feelings, and manners of gen¬ 
tlemen. 

1670. Do you mean to include in that number persons who 
have found their way to India without a licence from the East- 
India Company ?—Yes, and some who have had a licence ; for 
a licence is no certain guarantee of respectability. 

1671. Do you know the number of European settlers now 
established at the province of Bahar ?—I cannot speak with cer¬ 
tainty to that point; I know the number in Tirhoot alone was 
about forty. 

1672. Are you aware of any inconveniences which have re¬ 
sulted from the cultivation of indigo ?—None in that quarter 
certainly ; I never heard of any worth mentioning. Of course 
some little inconveniences occasionally might arise, but none of 
consequence. 

1673. Is sugar grown to a great extent in that district ?—To 
a great extent. 

1674. Is machinery used in that cultivation ?—It has, I be¬ 
lieve, been tried. I have been informed that the West-Indian 
machinery was introduced by a gentleman in that district, and 
that it was found that it did not extract so much from the cane 
as the common simple machinery of the natives; and I believe 
the gentleman who established it was a very considerable loser. 

His loss, certainly, was ascribable to the rate of duty leviable in 
Europe upon East-India sugar; because he made it for the use 
of the commissariat for manufacture of rum ; and I have been 
told that it was a decided failure. 

1675. Did you hear in what respect the West-Indian ma¬ 
chinery was less effective than the native machinery ?—No; I 
am not competent to answer that; I do not understand ma¬ 
chinery ; I merely was told that such as I have stated was the 
result. 

1676. Are you aware of the machinery which is used in the 
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Wcst-India islands, having been introduced into any other part 
of India?—I never heard of any other instance but this one. 

1077, Do you conceive that the cultivation of sugar in Bnlmr 
is not susceptible of improvement ? - Of its improvement I am 
not competent to speak, as I have not been in those provinces 
since 1^14 ; but I should suppose it would keep pace with other 
cultivations. 


I67S. There is vcr> little machinery required for the cultiva¬ 
tion and the preparation of indigo, is there? — Not much machi¬ 
nery, probably, but expensive establishments arc required. 
They are on a very large scale in the district of Tirhoot. The 
vats are all of brickwork, and so arc the storehouses ; and as 
they manufacture at home in that district, their establishments 
are on a very large and expensive scale. 

1679. Are a high degree of skill and ingenuity required for 
the construction of that machinery ?—No, certainly not; indeed 
there is nothing that could properly come under the designation 
of machinery. It is a large establishment of vats and store¬ 
houses and drying-houses ; hilt there is nothing that I should 
suppose properly could be designated as machinery required in 
the manufacture. 


16S0. It consists of a species of labour easily supplied by the 
natives themselves ?—Very easily. 

1(581. Could the cultivation of indigo he easily increased in 
Buhar, if additional licence were given by the Company ?— 
Through 13ahar I should doubt whether it could be greatly* 
most especially in Tirhoot; but I would not he understood to 
speak conclusively upon the point, not having been there lor 
many years. 


1682. Do you know any thing of the cultivation of silk ? — No. 

1G83. Or of cotton?—Cotton, I know, is cultivated to a cer¬ 
tain extent in the upper provinces of India, but I am not 
minutely acquainted with it. The plant is to be seen in most 
villages. 

1684. Does that depend upon the nature of the soil?—Yes, 
of course; all the crops in India depend upon that to a great 
degree. 

1685. You spoke of professional murderers; is the revengeful 
feeling that leads to assassination verj prevalent among the 
natives?—No, certainly not; those professional murderers 
murder for gain alone. 

1686. Do they murder for what they can obtain from the 
individual ?— Yes; I never met with an instance of a hired 
assassin in India. 


1687. Does slavery exist in the district ofCawnpoor?—Do¬ 
mestic slavery exists ; but of an agricultural slave I do not recol¬ 
lect a single instance. When I speak of domestic slavery, 1 
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mean that status which I must call slavery for want of any more 12 Mar. 1330. 

accurate designation. It docs not, however, resemble that ^ - 

which is understood in Europe to be slavery; it is the mildest I,C ' I ^^ erlson 
species of servitude. 

1688. Have the goodness to describe the nature of that ?— 

The domestic slaves are certain persons purchased in times of 
scarcity; children purchased from their parents; they grow up 
in the family, and are almost entirely employed in domestic 
offices in the house. 


1689. Are they liable to be resold ?—No, certainly not; I 
never remember an instance of an avowed sale of slaves. I 
have known attempts made to kidnap children, and send them 
over to Lucknow; but then that was an illegal act, done clan¬ 
destinely, as any other illegal act would be. 

1690. Arc those domestic slaves capable of possessing pro¬ 
perty ?—I should say not, as far as my own recollection goes. 
1 never remember an instance being brought forward in which it 
was tried ; for they are almost always so contented with remain¬ 
ing in the house of their masters, on whom they always have 
claims for support, that I cannot remember a single instance of 
a slave claiming property as independent of his master. 1 do 
not think that, by the Mohamedan law, they would be able to 
hold property. 

1691. Did any cases of enfranchisement come within your 
knowledge ? — I have known persons, who have sold their children 
in times of scarcity, come to redeem them; paying back the 
purchase, and requiring to have them back. I do not think that 
they have, by the Mohamedan law, a legal claim to have them 
back : but 1 always continued to give the children back, when 
the claim was made to me. 

J093. That was a personal act of your own, you having had 
influence to effect it ?—Yes ; I found that the most easy way to 
effect it. 

1693. Is slavery recognized by the Hindoo law ?—It is. 

1691. Is there a power of redemption under that law ?—I am 
not aware of it, but there is a certain species of slavery in 
South llalmr, where a man mortgages his labour for a certain 
Mini of money, and this species of slavery I found afterwards in 
Arracan and Ava. It is for his life, or until he shall pay the 
sum, that lie is obliged to labour for the person who lends him 
the money ; and if he can repay the sum, he emancipates 
himself. 


1695. Have their masters any power of punishment ?—None 
recognized by our laws. Whatever may be the provision of the 
Mohamedan or Hindoo codes to that effect, it is a dead letter; 
for we would not recognize it. The master doubtless may 
sometimes inflict domestic punishment, but if he does, the slave 
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12 Mar. 1830. rarely thinks of complaining of it. Were he to do so, his com- 
- plaint would be received. 

1696. Did you, under the Regulations under which you 
acted, feel justified in punishing the master if he did inflict 
personal correction ?—Most unquestionably. 

1697. Has there been any alteration of late in those Regula¬ 
tions ?—lam not aware at all of the Regulations since 1823, as 
I have been employed in another department. I am not aware 
of any particular modification, excepting more severe regula¬ 
tions regarding the exportation and importation of slaves. I 
recollect a severe enactment being passed not very long ago 
upon that subject. 

1698. What act do you allude to ?—A law of the Bengal go¬ 
vernment. I cannot speak very positively, but I think there 
was a law increasing the punishment, in cases of exportation of 
slaves, of the persons convicted of that offence. 

1699. Applicable only to that government, of course?—Just 
so; but I cannot speak very positively to that. I am not sure 
whether I am speaking of a letter I have received, or a printed 
Regulation. 

1700. Describe what you mean by exportation and importa¬ 
tion of slaves?—Sending slaves to foreign states, to Lucknow, 
and to the Mahratta states, across the Jumna. 


1701. It is all land exportation?—There are Regulations, I 
believe, at Fort William, regarding the exportation and im¬ 
portation by sea; but I cannot speak positively to those. 

1702. Has it come to your knowledge that a considerable 
importation of slaves has been made by the Arabs?—No; I 
have never been in a situation to acquire information upon that 
subject. 

1703. Are the slaves employed in a severer species of labour 
than the other natives?—Certainly not; quite the reverse. In 
Copper India they are employed in domestic labour entirely, 
and I suppose it is the very mildest of all species of servitude 
in the country. 

1701. Do you think so mild a species of servitude holds out 
any strong inducement to seek enfranchisement?—No; lam 
inclined to think that if enfranchisement were bestowed to¬ 
morrow on all slaves in that part of the country, it would be a 
very unacceptable boon; but in regard to those who have 
mortgaged their labour, they probably would be glad to be 
emancipated on the best terms. 

1705. What becomes of the slaves in case of a master be¬ 
coming insolvent; failing to pay the government collection ?—I 
think they would pass to his relations. I do not remember a 
single instance of an application for a sale of slaves in such a 
case in Upper India. I think they would apply to his nearest 
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relation to support them, for they conceive they have their 
claim for support on the master and his family. 

1706. Has it come to your knowledge, where the property 
has been advertised for sale by the Company, that slaves have 
also been sold with the property, or separated from it?—I 
should certainly suppose they would be separated from it, ex¬ 
cept in Southern Bahar, where the agriculture is carried on by 
them ; there it is possible that if that property were sold the 
slaves would pass with it; but I do not remember an instance 
of a transfer of the sort. 

1707. Has it come to your knowledge that any slaves 
have been sold ?—It has certainly, in Ramgur, in South Bahar, 
where they would probably pass with the property, because 
they arc agricultural slaves. 

1708. Where domestic slavery alone exists, you think they 
would not?—In domestic slavery I should think they never 
would pass. 

1709. Then what would become of them?—They would be¬ 
come like other labourers, I should apprehend. 

1710. Would they be emancipated by the death of the person 
to whom they were slaves ?—By the mere absence of a person 
having authority over them, they would fall into the common 
mass of the people. I do not think any legal form would be 
necessary to transfer them from one state to the other. 

1711. What becomes of the children born of those parents 
who are slaves ?—They are still regarded as slaves ; but not in 
the case of agricultural slaves, in which the transaction origi¬ 
nates in a species of mortgage, that being a mere personal 
obligation. 

1712. When you speak of agricultural slaves, you speak of 
those who have mortgaged their labour; that applying to the 
district of llamgur?—Yes. 

1713. You cannot speak positively to what becomes of 
domestic slaves in case the owner dies or becomes insolvent, or 
as to whether he has a right to transfer them?—If he died 
without heirs, I should think they would be emancipated by 
that circumstance ; if there were any heirs, I think they would 
pass to them ; but otherwise I should say they would become 
free, from the absence of any person to exercise a claim over 
them. 

1714. All property is divided among the children in equal 
proportions, is it not ?—Certainly not all; that would be too 
general an expression: it would require to define the nature of 
landed property. Personal property is very commonly divided 
in that way, but not real property. 

1715. Are slaves personal property?—Yes, I conceive that 
I should regard them as such; and it is very common for them 
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12 Mar. 1830. to be divided, so many passing to one and so many to another 
— member of a family. 

T C 1716. Is the will of the slaves consulted in such an arrange¬ 

ment ?—I conceive it is, repeatedly. 


1717. Is it necessarily so?—I do not know that it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary, but I should conceive it was constantly con¬ 
sidered, from the very few cases, or rather the absence of any 
cases of complaint arising out of such transactions, to the best 
of my recollection. 

1718. Is the master of the family entitled to sell the children 
of those domestic slaves?—Certainly not; he cannot sell them 
any more than he could sell the original slave. I have never 
known an instance of a domestic slave being sold. 1 think that 
it would be reckoned highly disreputable, independently of all 
legal considerations. It is regarded, I conceive, as a point of 
honour to maintain the slaves in the family ; and that it would 
be reckoned disreputable in a native of any pretension to cha¬ 
racter to sell his slaves. 


1719. Does the law recognize the purchase of them as chil¬ 
dren ? —Certainly. 

1720. Would it not recognize the 6ale of that which had 
been bought ?—No, I do not think it would ; for the purchasers 
incur the obligation of educating and bringing up the children, 
in return for which they get their services. 

1721. By the Mohamedan law, has the master of a family 
any right to sell slaves?—I cannot answer distinctly as to the 
provision of the Mohamedan law ; but certainly it is not recog¬ 
nized in our code of laws in the Bengal presidency. I do not 
remember a single instance of it. 

1722. Is it permitted by the Hindoo law?—I really cannot 
answer positively ; I think not. I have never had occasion to 
refer to either the Mohamedan law or the Hindoo law, but 
guided myself by the printed laws of the government. 

1723. Is it expressly held out by the printed laws of the go¬ 
vernment?—I do not remember an express prohibitory provision 
in the printed laws to that effect. 

1724. Docs the Code of Regulations at all recognize the ex¬ 
istence of slavery ; is there any express mention of the state ? 
—Yes, it is mentioned and recognized, certainly, in the very 
Regulations which prohibit the exportation and importation of 
slaves. 


1725. You state that the property is not necessarily divided 
between the children; will you state whether there is any right 
of willing property away?—The right exists, unquestionably; 
but wills arc very seldom resorted to by the natives. I believe 
that they very commonly execute a deed of gift, and sometimes 
very shortly before their death making over the property to the 
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person whom they intend as the heir ; and generally the testator 
or donor remains in possession till his death, and the deed lies 
dormant until that period. It is virtually a will, though not for¬ 
mally so. 

172(>. The common practice, where such a deed has not been 
executed, is an equal division among the children, is it not ?— 
According to the particular provisions of the Mohainedan or 
Hindoo law; according as the parties are of one persuasion or 
the other; there is a slight difference in their provisions in that 
respect. 

1727. By the Mohamedan law females do not inherit, do they ? 
—They do in some cases inherit. The widow, for instance, is 
entitled to one-third, where there is no provision to the con¬ 
trary; but it is necessary always to distinguish between real 
and personal, because real property requires a separate ex¬ 
planation. 

1728. Have the goodness to state the distinction ?—The 
landed property in Upper India may be said, in my opinion, to 
belong to the community of the village. These village commu¬ 
nities arc, in the district of Cawnpoor, mostly headed by fami¬ 
lies of the Rajepoot caste. One man is often the senior and 
managing owner of the village, though in many cases he has 
several recorded partners and colleagues. These individuals 
obtain, either by descent or sometimes by their personal influ¬ 
ence among those of their own caste, a superiority in the vil¬ 
lage and the management of its affairs. Those of their family 
and caste have certain privileges, and certain portions of the 
produce; and then again the other lands are let out to men 
sometimes in the same village, sometimes in the neighbouring 
village ; while certain portions and certain rights arc possessed 
by the different craftsmen or artisans ; such as the schoolmaster, 
the washerman, the watchman, the carpenter, the blacksmith, 
who have each a right to a certain share in the produce of the 
soil. A remarkable instance I can mention of the manner in 
which the natives in that part of India regard property of this 
kind, which occurred, I think, about the year 1818, or it may 
be in 1820. A village had some years before been put up to 
sale, for a balance of 700 rupees due to the government, and as 
no purchaser appeared, its was bought in by the government for 
a nominal price; one rupee, I think. The people then sub¬ 
scribed together; almost the whole village subscribed in small 
sums, as low as two or three rupees, to make up this sum of 
700 rupees; and they went or sent their agent to the collector’s 
office to pay this money, and get the name of the managing 
owner replaced in his records. The man w r as accordingly rein¬ 
stated in his office as manager of the village, and in about a year 
afterwards sold the estate to a gentleman of the name of Max¬ 
well, born in India, and consequently enabled by law to hold 
land, the son of an European, who had been settled in that 
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12 Mar. 1830. part of the country. The men who had subscribed for the rc- 
t r T77./ demption of the estate immediately brought a suit to cancel the 
* ' son * deed of sale to Mr. Maxwell, on the ground that they had 
contributed each his quota to reinstate the managing owner in 
the situation which he had forfeited by not paying the sum due 
to government. 

1729. Do you know what sum Mr. Maxwell gave for it?—I 
think he gave about 2,000 rupees for it. 

1730. What was the result of the suit ?—I decided the case 
in favour of the villagers, cancelling the sale. It was imme¬ 
diately appealed to the court of Bareilly. In this interim a rob¬ 
bery happened in the confines of this village, a considerable 
highway robbery, committed by men on horseback. The leading 
person among the villagers immediately mounted his horse and 
raised the country, and succeeded in effecting the apprehension 
of the robbers; in consequence of which the superior court in 
Calcutta, the Nizamut adawlut, in deciding on the case, ordered 
a very handsome reward to be given to this individual. Before 
the orders to this effect were received from Calcutta, the final 
decision in favour of the villagers was reversed at Bareilly, and 
an order was sent to me to restore possession to Mr. Maxwell, 
which I of course was obliged to comply with. The very man then 
upon whom the superior criminal court in Calcutta had ordered the 
reward to be conferred, went at noon-day into the house of the 
man who had sold the village to Mr. Maxwell, dragged him out 
into the street, and cut his head off, and then absconded across 
the Ganges, and, I suppose, went to join the robbers in the 
country of Oude. 

1731. What became ultimately of the estate?—At the time 
when I left the district, Mr. Maxwell was in possession ; but I 
think I heard afterwards that the decision was reversed by a 
degree of the Sudder court in Calcutta, and that the villagers 
recovered possession. 

1732. What were the grounds on which the decision was re¬ 
versed ?—That the managing owner had full power to do what 
he thought fit with the village ; that he was proprietor, and had 
power to sell or do what he liked with the property; whereas 1 
regarded him as the mere representative of the community. 

1733. So the Sudder court at Calcutta appear to have re¬ 
garded him ?—Yes, if that decision was passed; but I cannot 
speak positively to it. 

1734. If that decision which reversed yours is correct, there 
is a power on the part of the head of the village to dispose of 
it as his property?—Unquestionably, if that decision was cor¬ 
rect, it is so; but I should question its correctness, because I 
think it was reversed by the supreme tribunal in Calcutta. 

1735. Do you recollect in what character the sum of money 
was voted to the person who had done this service to the village ? 
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—I think it was not a sum of money, but a sword, or something 
of that kind, as an honorary reward to this man, who had been 
active in taking the robbers. 

1736. Is the opium grown in the Bahar district of a good 
quality ?—I believe it is very good indeed ; I believe the very 
best in India; I have always understood so when I was there. 

17:37. Did you hear frequent complaints of its being deterio¬ 
rated ?—I have heard such complaints, but I am not all ac¬ 
quainted with the process of its manufacture; and I cannot say 
whether they were well-grounded or not. 

1738. Is it not supplied to the Company at a fixed price ?— 
It is upon advances of money; they advance money to the 
cultivators. 

1739. Is that price very low, as compared with what it sold 
for at Calcutta ?—I believe it is, and still lower in comparison 
to what it was sold for secretly to the smugglers. I think the 
difference is as great as between three rupees and nineteen or 
twenty for the seer. 

1740. Do you not think that would present a strong motive 
to cultivators to deteriorate the quality of it, their being obliged 
to supply it at so low a price ?—1 do not see that that applies so 
much to deterioration as to the encouragement it presents to 
smuggling; but I believe that, if it were not for what they 
hoped to gain by the smuggling, they very often would not 
accept the engagements for its cultivation at the rates at which 
it is supplied to the Company. 

1741. Is not the price at which they supply the government 
a full remunerating price for the labour bestowed upon the land ? 
—I am very incompetent to give an opinion upon that point; but 
I am inclined to think it is not, from the very high rent the 
opium lands pay; they pay the very highest rent of any land. 

1742. Do you consider it an exhausting crop ?—lam not 
sufficiently well acquainted with agricultural subjects to speak 
to that; I do not think it is, for it is repeated on the same soil 
year after year. 

1743. Do you know whether it can be grown to advantage 
on soils of an inferior quality ?—Certainly I should think not; 
for, as far as I recollect, the opium is always cultivated on the 
very finest soils, and the very highest rent is paid for the opium 
lands. 

1744. Were not you a Commissioner at Arracan ?—I was. 

1745. What w r as the condition of that province ?—When wc 
entered it, nothing could be more wretched. 

1746. I low long were you there ?—The province of Arracan 
itself I entered with General Morrison’s army in January 1825; 

1 left it for Rangoon in October of that year. 
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12 Mar. 1830. 1747. Was that wretchedness the effect of the war, or the 

;- condition of the people ?—Partly the effect of the war, from the 

T. C-Itobirhon, g reat t ] eman d which had been made by the Burmese au- 

thorities on the resources of the country during the period 
which had passed from the commencement of hostilities; but 
in a great measure from the general tyranny of the Burmese 
government. 

1748. Were there any appearances of improvement while 
you remained there ?—We were necessarily obliged to make 
very great demands upon its resources for the supply of the 
troops. During the time I was there, there was no improve¬ 
ment further than an increase of confidence. I understand, 
however, great improvement has since taken place; but it w r as 
impossible, under the circumstances of our tenure at that mo¬ 
ment, when the troops w ere to be supplied with many things 
from the country, that any great improvement should take 
place. 

1749. Was the population great?—The Mugs, the people of 
the country, who had fled into other states, were returning to 
their villages in great numbers; many kept away under the ap¬ 
prehension of being obliged to contribute to the supply of the 
army, who would return as soon as that apprehension abated. 

1750. Was the country a fertile country?—I conceive that 
it was. 

1751. The country was under military occupation at the 
time ?—Completely so; that is, I, ns political agent with the 
army, had the entire and absolute charge of it. 

1752. Is the country near the coa&t unhealthy?—Unhealthy 
in the extreme. 

1753. Our army suffered very much Horn sickness there ?— 
Very much indeed. 

1754. Have the goodness to state whether the regulations 
treating of offences again&t the person, and the punishments to 
which they are liable, are the same in Bengal as in Bombay?—I 
do not believe they are quite the same. 1 have never read the 
Bombay code, and therefore I cannot speak precisely; but I 
should suppose there must be some slight differences between 
them, though generally perhaps the same. 

The witness is directed to withdraw. 

CHARLES HYDE, Esq. is called in and examined as follows : 

C'. J/yf/r, 1755. What situation did you fill in India?—In the revenue 

department as collector. 

1756. In what presidency ?—Fort Saint George. 

1757. In what stations were you ?—South Arcul, Chingleput, 
and Vizcigapatani; in the Northern Circars. 
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1758. In what manner was the revenue of those districts set- i2M.tr, ihw. 

tied ?—In South Arcot ryotwarry, inootahdarry in Chingleput, - 

and zemindarry in Vizagapatam, in the Nothern Circars. c • 

1759. Did you make any of the settlements ?—The ryot¬ 
warry settlement in South Arcot. 

1760. Did you find any great difficulty in making that set¬ 
tlement ?—None at all. 

1761. That was a settlement with the individuals occupying 
the land ?—Yes, with every individual occupying the land in 
the parish. 

1762. You did not find any great difficulty in that arrange¬ 
ment ?— None at all. 

1763. \Y as the revenue easily collected under it?—With 
great ease ; there was no trouble in collecting the land revenue. 

1764. Had you experience of the mootahdarry settlement in 
Chingleput ?—Yes. 

1765. How did that turn out?—The mootahs fell gradually 
into the hands of government, and the revenue was settled by 
the Collector under the aumany system. 

1766. Will you explain what that is ?—The division of the 
crops between the government and the ryots; this was the au- 
many settlement. 

1767. In what manner divided or arranged; is it an annual 
assessment on the occupier ? — Yes; a division of the crops. 

1768. Were the collections as easily and as well effected 
under that as under the ryot war ? —No. 

1769. Under that species of settlement, what proportion did 
you take for the government ?—I think it was about half and 
half. 

1770. What proportion did you generally take under the 
ryotwar ?—It was a land tax. 

1771. Under the aumany settlement you took the produce 
and sold it?—Yes; that was in Chingleput. 

1772. Of that sale you took half for the government ?—Yes, 
according to my recollection. 

1773. Who had the sale of it?—It was a public sale by the 

public servants. * 

1774. Under the direction of the Collector?—Yes. 

1775. Is it your opinion that that mode of settlement was 
more or less advantageous to the cultivator of the land ?—No ; 
very disadvantageous to him ; it interfered with the reaping and 
threshing of the crops. 

1776. You had experience of the zemindarry settlement also ? 

— Yes, in Vizagapatam, situated in the Northern Circars. 

1777. How did that mode of settlement work ?—It laboured 
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- were generally ruined by the oppressions of the Zemindars. Se- 

C * **yde 9 Esq. vera j 0 f ^ose zemindarries came under my management, and I 

could never realize the standard permanent revenue at which 
the zemindarry had been assessed, in consequence of the cir¬ 
cumstances of the ryots been so much impoverished. 

1778. Were they impoverished by the previous exactions of 
the Zemindars ?—Of course. 

1779. What proportion of produce do you suppose came to 
the government under the zemindarry settlement ? —I have no 
idea, but I think half. 

1780. As far as your experience went, you prefer the ryotwar? 
—Certainly. 

1781. As advantageous both to the government and to the 
cultivators?—Yes; promoting the prosperity of the country. 

1782. What means had the Zemindars of enforcing the pay¬ 
ment from the ryots that they had stipulated to receive ? — By 
distraint. 

1783. Do they frequently have recourse to such distraint?— 
Yes; they have always had recourse to distraint of the property 
of the ryots without any reference to the Collector, for he (the 
Collector) is not authorized by the Regulations to interfere with 
the Zemindars. 

1784. How do they generally dispose of the property so dis¬ 
trained ?—By selling it to the merchants, either by private or 
public sale. 

1785. Are you acquainted with many instances of ryots being 
obliged to abandon their grounds in consequence of those dis¬ 
traints ?—No ; I could only discover that when the estates came 
under my management for arrears, as then 1 had to make a 
settlement for the following year. 

1786. Have you ever observed among the ryots persons pos¬ 
sessing any capital ?—In the Northern Circars the inhabitants 
possess very great capital; many of them arc very wealthy. 

1787. Many among the ryots are wealthy?—Yes. 

1788. Do they employ that capital in the improvement of 
land? —Yes, sometimes. 

1789. In the zemindarries?—Yes. 

1790. Does not the fear of the Zemindars raising the rent he 
requires from them operate to deter them from that employment 
of capital ?—Yes, in most cases. 

1791. You think, then, that in a part of the country where there 
was no zemindarry settlement, the capital would be more freely 
employed in the cultivation of land?—Certainly. In South 
Arcot, in 1823 or 1824, the revenue increased two lacs of 
Rupees by increase of cultivation under the ryotwar settlement. 
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ten lacs. There were 450,000 inhabitants, and I had to distri- - 

bute 70,000 pottahs. c - H * dc ’ ***' 

1792. For what period was the ryotwar settlement made in 
South Arcot?—It is an annual settlement, according to the 
extent of cultivation carried on by each individual. 

1793. Are ryots under those circumstances obliged to con¬ 
tinue to hold the land they have agreed for, or can they part 
with it ?—They can part with it; there is no compulsion on 
them on the part of government. 

1794. Do they ever underlet it to other ryots ?—No. 

1795. Would they be permitted to do so ?—Certainly. 

1796. The Mootahdars are newly instituted proprietors of 
land?—They are persons who have bought estates at public 
auctions, and are so distinguished from Zemindars by being 
called so. Zemindars are people who were there when we took 
possession of the country. 

1797. Docs a Mootahdar mean a Zemindar, only newly 
created ?—Yes ; there is no difference in his character. 

1798. You stated that you had been employed in making 
several ryotwar settlements; what time did it take you to com¬ 
plete a ryotwar settlement?—About two months and a half, 
with the assistance of the subordinate officers placed under my 
authority. 

1799. What police had you in the district in which you were ? 

—The village police. 

1800. Had you no government police?—Yes; there was an 
establishment of police peons under my authority. 

1801. Of what number did that consist? —I do not recollect 
the exact number of the establishment, but I think about five or 
six hundred peons. 

1802. Was a great proportion of the country in possession of 
the Mootahdars you have spoken of?—Yes; Chingleput was 
mostly under Mootahdars. 

1803. The whole property had changed hands ?—Yes; it is 
now all under the government; but it is long since I left 
Chingleput. 

1804. Are the village watchmen employed in the police ?— 

Yes. 

1805. That is an hereditary office ?—Yes. 

1806. Did you make use of the village watchmen ?—They 
were the principal persons employed in the police. 

1807. Do you refer to the persons who form a part of the 
establishment of every village ?—That is the talliary. 

1808. Were they of much use to you ?—Yes, a great deal. 
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1809• Were they persons in whom you placed confidence ?— 
Oh no. 

1810. Why ?—They were persons of low caste, who gave the 
information regarding every thing of strangers coming into the 
villages, and reported daily to the head men of the village. 

1811. They were not employed in taking offenders or sup¬ 
pressing offences ?—No; the peons performed that duty. 

1812. What were the prevalent offences in that district ?— 
Petty offences and robberies. 

1813. Had you any gang robberies?—Very few. 

1814. In the Northern Circars were there any gang robbe¬ 
ries ?—I had not the police under me then. 

1815. You were not Collector in any part of the country 
where there were Polygars ?—No. 

1816. Were there any manufactures in that part of the 
country ?—Indigo manufactures. 

1817. Any cloth manufactures ?—There were weavers. 

1818. To any considerable extent?—About 30,000 weavers. 

1819. Do you know what has been the effect of importations 
from England on the trade of those weavers ?—No, I do not. 

1820. Were you on the Bengal establishment ?—No ; on the 
Madras establishment. 


1821. Docs slavery exist in that district ?—I made a report 
on slavery in South Arcot. 

1822. Have the goodness to state the conditions under which 
it exists ?—The slaves generally go w ith the land, and they are 
transferred when the land is sold. 

1823. It is agricultural slavery?—Yes; but there are very 
few r . In fact I can scarcely consider them as slaves, they were 
so well protected by their masters. They arc never sold ; but 
if the land is sold they go along with it. 

1824. By law or by usage ?—By usage. 

1825. Arc the children of slaves also slaves?—They are ge¬ 
nerally so considered. 

1826. Bylaw, are the children of slaves ever sold?—No, 
never in South Arcot. 

1827. Is enfranchisement common ?—Very seldom. 

1828. Are they capable of possessing property ? —No. 

1829. Is their evidence received in a court of justice ?— 
Having never filled any situation in a judicial department, I 
cannot speak to that. 

1830. Have any cases of ill-usage come to your knowledge ? 
—No. 

1831. What was the nature of the report you made upon 
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that subject ?—I was called upon by government to report the 
number of slaves, which report I forwarded to government; 
but it is long since I wrote the report, 

1832. Simply the number?—Yes, simply the number, the 
state and condition of the slaves. 

1833. Can you state the number? —I should think about 

20 , 000 . 

1834. What is the population of the district on which you 
made your report?—450,000 inhabitants. 

1835. Of whom about 20,000 are slaves?—Probably about 
that number. 

1836. Your report consisted of the number of slaves?—Yes, 
and their condition; but it is so long since 1 wrote the report, 
that I do not recollect exactly what I then stated. 

1837. llovv long ago was the report made?—I should think 
that it is now ten years ago. 

The witness is directed to withdraw. 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Tuesday next, 

one o’clock. 


Die Martis, 16° Martii 1830. 
The Loud President in the Chair. 


JAMES COSMO MELVILL, Esq. is called in, and further 

examined as follows :— 


183M. What have you to lay before the Committee?—I 1 
have prepared, agreeably to the desire of the Committee, a 
statement of the revenues and charges of India, from 1823-4 to 1 
1827-8, and an estimate for 1828-9. This statement shews, at 
one view, the gross produce of the revenues, the proportions of 
that produce which have been expended in charges of collection 
and in the stipendiary allowances, and the mode in which the 
remainder has been applied. 

The same is delivered in, and read. 


(Vide Appendix to this Day s Evidence, No. 1.) 

I have also prepared, agreeably to the command of the Com¬ 
mittee, an estimate of the amount in which the charges of India, 
supposing peace to continue, are expected to be diminished in 
future, as compared with 1828-9, by the various reductions of 
establishments, military and civil, which have been ordered to 
be effected. Referring to my former statement, that it’ tlic 
charges in future years icmuincd at the amount specified in the 


$23 
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C. Hyde, ,JEsq. 


<> Mar. 1830. 
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16 Mar. 1830. estimate for 1828-9, and if the territorial branch were to con- 

- # tinue to derive the same advantage in its remittances as at pre- 

J. c. MelvUl , sent, the probable excess of charge over territorial revenue 
Esq. would be £1,4-78,285; it may be proper now to apprise the 
Committee, that since I made that statement intelligence has 
been received from Bombay of a falling-off in the land revenue 
there in 1828-9; and which, it is apprehended, may to some 
extent affect the receipts of future years. I would also mention, 
that my former statement was made without reference to any 
diminution of revenue that may arise from the measures in pro¬ 
gress for discontinuing the Malwa opium monopoly. 

The same are delivered in, and read. 

( Vide Appendix to this Days Evidence , No. 2.) 

1839. Can you state the amount of the expected diminution 
of revenue in Bombay ?—The diminution in 1828-9 was thirty- 
two lacs of rupees; or, at 2s. 3d. the rupee, £360,000. No 
estimate has been received from the government of Bombay of 
the probable effect of the defalcation in future years. 

1840. What is the probable falling-off from the breaking up 
of the opium monopoly in Malwa ?—No estimate has yet been 
received of the financial effects expected from that measure. 

1841. Can you state what is the cause of the falling-off of the 
revenue in Bombay ?—The government of Bombay ascribe it 
mainly to the poverty of the country in the Deccan. 

1S42. Was that owing to any accident of seasons ?—That is 
not stated as a cause, except in the district of Broach, and 
there to a small extent only. 

1843. It is stated that apprehensions are entertained that 
defalcation to a certain extent will continue?—The Governor of 
Bombay, in his minute, has expressed an apprehension of that 
sort. 

1844. What do you suppose the cause of that apprehension ? 
— The view which the Governor takes of the state of the 
country, as indicating the probable continuance of the causes 
which have produced a deficiency in the current year. 

1845. And conceiving that the deficiency will continue for 
several seasons to come ?—Yes. 

1846. Is there any other source of revenue from Bombay that 

is at all considerable besides that which arises from land ?_The 

customs. 

1847. Has there been a falling-off 1 in them ?—No ; the falling- 
off in the land revenue docs not appear to have extended to the 
customs. 


The witness is directed to withdraw. 
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THOMAS WARDEN, Esq. is called in, and examined 16 Mar. 1830. 

as follows : - 

T. Warden, Esq • 

1848. What situation have you filled ?—I was employed in 
the province of Malabar for a period of about twenty-eight 
years: six or eight years in a subordinate situation, judicial and 
magisterial; thirteen years as principal Collector; and nine 
years as a Judge of the provincial Court of Circuit and Appeal. 

The province of Malabar was, on the cession of the province, 
under Bombay; but annexed to Madras in 1800. 

1849. Were the revenue and judicial lines kept distinct ? — 

Not in the first instance. After the introduction of the Bengal 
judicial Regulations they were separated; and on the introduc¬ 
tion of Colonel Munro's Regulations of 181G, the police duties 
entirely, and the magisterial partially, were annexed to the 
revenue. 

1850. Was that last arrangement found to be beneficial ?— 

I think it was. 

1851. Has it often happened that men have been placed in 
high judicial situations who had no previous knowledge of the 
laws they were to administer?—According to the system that 
prevails under the Madras presidency, no civil servant is allowed 
to be employed in the provinces that has not undergone an 
examination as to his knowledge of the laws and Regulations of 
the Government in every department, particularly the revenue 
and judicial; and it is supposed that before they quit the 
presidency they have a generally competent knowledge of the 
laws which come into practice in actual employment. 

1852. Do not a very great variety of usages prevail in the 
different provinces ?—A very great many. There are hardly 
two provinces alike with respect to their local usages : even in 
districts, or countries, if I may so say, in the same province, 
there are various customs. 

1853. The effect of that, then, is to make it next to impossible 
to form any general compilation of law ?—I should think so. 

A law providing for local usages and circumstances, I should 
suppose, would be preferable to a general law to be enforced, 
and to subvert the usages of the people. 

1854. In what manner does the Judge ascertain the peculiar 
customs of the particular provinces ?—By reference to the 
principal inhabitants of the country of the different castes whom 
the subject under discussion may affect. With respect to 
Brahmins, the principal Brahmins are called; with respect to 
Nairs, the Nairs are called ; and with respect to Mopillas, who 
are Mohamedans and the descendants of Arabs, the principal 
men in their community are called. 

1855. In short, the principal persons of each tribe or sect 

2 a 
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16 Mar. 1830. are called to assist the Judge with their information and advice ? 

;- —Exactly so. 

T. Harden , s<?. Does the Judge generally think himself bound by the 

opinion given ?—He is certainly required to do so by the 
Regulations. 

1657. There is an appeal from the Judge to the Sudder 
Adawlut ?—The appeal lies from the Zillah Judge to the 
Provincial Court, and from the Provincial Court to tiie Sudder 
Adawlut, or to the King’s Supreme Court, at the respective 
presidencies. 

1858. In administering the Mohamedan law, you consult the 
Mohamedan Judge ?—We do ; but in the province of Malabar 
there are certain families amongst the Mopillas who follow the 
rule of inheritance prevailing amongst the Nairs (Hindoos), 
which is through the female line ; and therefore the courts are 
obliged to have recourse to the natives of the country to ex¬ 
pound the law of custom. 

1859. Have not the changes which the Regulations have 
introduced very much affected the Mohamedan law ; altered it 
a good deal ?—When the customs of the country are contrary 
to the Mohamedan law, the Mohamedan law is set aside 
altogether. 

1860. Have those Regulations introduced much of the spirit 
of the English law into the administration of justice ?—I think 
they have, with reference to the law of evidence, which, under 
the Mohamedan law, is in many instances contrary to natural 
justice. 

1861. Are all questions of tenure and rights of land tried 
before the Collector, or many of them ?—In the province of 
Malabar they generally come before the Judge; but disputes 
which arise with respect to the cultivation of land, or the 
collection of rents by the proprietor from his tenant, are in the 
first instance inquired into and determined by the Collector; and 
if the Collector’s decision is unsatisfactory to either party, he 
may bring the case in a regular suit before the courts of 
justice. 

1862. Do you know whether the salt tax was introduced for 
any particular object ?—It was introduced, as far as I can un¬ 
derstand, to cover the expcnces incident upon the judicial 
establishments. The salt monopoly of Malabar was introduced 
under my administration. 

1863. The government have a monopoly there; no salt can 
be sold but by the government?—Just so. 

1864. And that at a fixed price ?—Yes; the salt warehouses 
are open to all purchasers at a fixed price. They arc esta¬ 
blished in different parts of the country, so as to give a facility 
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to the inhabitants to purchase salt at the government price. 16 Mar. 1830. 
Stipendiary servants are attached to them, who retail the salt. y 

1865. No salt can be sold by the manufacturer but to the ; 

government ?—Just so ; but a great proportion of the salt 
consumed in Malabar is foreign salt, which on importation is 
purchased by the government. It comes from Bombay and 

the lied Sea, and is preferable to that manufactured in the 
country. 

1866. The government equally derive a profit from it ?— 

Yes. 

1867. And those profits are appropriated to the support of 
the judicial establishment?—That object originated in the salt 
monopoly under the Madras presidency. 

1868. There exists a tobacco revenue in Malabar, does there 
not?—There does. 

1869. Is that conducted in nearly the same manner?—Yes. 

But there is no monopoly of the betel-leaf in Malabar, which is 
an article of luxury in very general consumption throughout 
India. The trade in betel is free, and the cultivation of it is 
free, which I think is a great advantage to the inhabitants, and 
takes away much from the severity of this monopoly, as tobacco 
is generally eaten with betel. 

1870. Does not there exist a species of slavery in the province 
of Malabar ?—There does, and also in the adjoining province of 
Canara. 

1871. Are they domestic slaves?—No; they are slaves of 
the soil; they are in fact a distinct caste of Hindoos ; they are 
born slaves. 

1872. Are they transferred with the soil ?—They are trans 
ferred with the soil; and if the soil be overstocked, the 
surplus slaves are sold, or mortgaged, or let out on rent to 
neighbours. 

1873. They are sold ?—Yes ; and leased out, exactly in the 
same way as lands ; the tenures are nearly the same. There is a 
description or caste of people in Malabar in a more degraded 
state than the slaves, and yet they are free, and acknowledge 
no master whatever. They are almost in a state of nature. 

They will submit to no manual labour. They will guard the 
fields at night against the depredations of hogs, and elephants, 
and deer. But the race is nearly extinct. They are in a perfect 
state of freedom, but in a most wretched state of degradation. 

They are called Naayady. Their degradation is so low that 
they cannot even approach the common slaves of the soil, of 
whom there are various and distinct tribes, called Chermar, 

Puller, Paniar, Koormar, and many others. 

1874. Are the lives of the slaves protected ?—Yes. The 
murder of a slave by a free-born subject has been met with 
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16 Mar. 1H30. capital punishment. There is no exclusion of any of the inha- 

- bitants of the country from the protection and benefit of the 

r. urdin, Esq. ] awgB The Malabar slaves were not under such protection 

anterior to the British government; under the former govern¬ 
ment of the Rajahs the lord had the power over his slave of life 
and death. 

1875. Is the evidence of slaves received in courts of justice ? 
•—It is. 

1976. Is that considered of equal weight with that of free¬ 
men ?— It depends very much on the matters on which they 
are called; if they are called on matters in which the interest 
of their masters is concerned, their evidence is received with a 
good deal of caution; but, generally speaking, their evidence is 
as much, if not more to be relied on, than that of the common 
inhabitants of the country. 

1877. Does the caution with which their evidence is received 
in the case of their masters being interested arise from their 
being supposed to be under the influence of their masters, or 
from their partiality for them ?—From both. I should think a 
slave would be deterred sometimes from giving evidence against 
his master through fear of the consequences; and he would 
also be influenced at times to give undue evidence in favour of 
his master, where his master’s interests were concerned ; but 
in cases where the disputed property is situate in the hills and 
forests, the evidence of the local slaves is very material, because 
it is entirely on their evidence that boundaries in such remote 
situations, of which the proprietor can have no personal know¬ 
ledge, are ascertained and adjusted. The forests and hills yield 
a variety of valuable productions, such as timber, bees-wax, 
honey, sticklac, gums, &c. 

1878. Is there reason to think that in general they do feci 
much attached to their masters ?—Undoubtedly. The daily 
allowance to a slave, that is, his subsistence, is established by 
the custom of the country; and if that is not given to him regu¬ 
larly, and he run away, the master would find great difficulty in 
recovering him. It is the duty as well as the interest of the 
master to see that the subsistence (called “ wally”) is regu¬ 
larly served out to his slave. 


1879. Is the master bound to keep him in his old age ?— 
Yes. 


1880. Has the slave any resource if the master should 
neglect that duty?—The slave could apply to the courts of 
justice. 

1881. They may be transferred from one soil to another?— 
Yes; but still their labour is entirely confined to the soil. 

1882. There is a power in the courts to enforce a support by 
the master ?—Undoubtedly, according to the custom of the 
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country. I may here add, that marriage prevails among one 16 Mar. 1833. 

sect of slaves, in which case the male is of more value to the - 

master than the female of that sect. In another sect, where T.Warden,Eiq. 
marriage does not exist, the mother is of more value to the 
owner, because the children are all hers; and there is a sect in 
Canara, where I have understood the males belong to the owner 
of the father and the females to the owner of the mother. The 
marriage contract is made entirely between the parents of the 
respective parties, without any interference on the part of the 
masters. 

1883. You state that by custom the master is obliged to sup¬ 
port his slave; is there any law that commands him to do that ?— 

I am not certain whether the Hindoo law does not provide for it. 

1884. The court receives complaints, if they are not provided 
for ?—I cannot call to recollection any case of the kind ; but 
where a master has applied to the Collector for the recovery of 
his slave, the question arises, what has been the cause of deser¬ 
tion, before redress is given. 

1885. In cases of impotency on the part of the slave, the 
master would not be likely to complain of desertion ; what then 
would be the resource of the slave ?—In cases of impotency 
slaves are supported by their children. The attachment 
between the father and mother and the offspring is very strong. 

1886. Then they are dependent upon the affection of their 
family?—Certainly; but still the owner is obliged to maintain 
every one of his slaves, whether old or young. 

1887. In case the master is unwilling to support his slave, 
what remedy has the slave to insure his support?—The only 
remedy that I am aware of is a court of justice, which would 
certainly require him to support his slave according to the cus¬ 
tom of the country. The court would immediately ascertain what 
the law of the country was, and enforce the execution of it. 

1888. By custom, you understand law ?—Exactly; that is, 
common law. 

1889. Has a master any power to separate the families of 
slaves?—In the instance I have already stated, where the stock 
is more than his own estate can employ, he has the power of 
disposing of the surplus to his neighbours. 

1890. Is there any permission of the Magistrate required to 
effect that?—None whatever. 

1891. Is the owner, then, the judge of the number of slaves 
he shall retain ?—Entirely so. 

1892. Is there any restriction as to the age at which the 
children may be separated from their mother ?—There is. I 
think the restriction is from eight to ten years, but I am not 
certain as to the age. 
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16 Mar. 1830. 1893. Is a slave capable of being possessed of any property ? 

- —Within my knowledge there are families of slaves in one part 

T.JVarden,Es<i. Q £ Malabar, belonging to the Zamorine, the principal rajah of 

Malabar, who possess property in land on Caunom (a mortgage 
tenure peculiar to Malabar), and who cultivate on their own 
account, pay the revenues of government themselves, and they 
pay also the dues of the proprietors of the land. 

1894. Is that a general case?—That is the only instance 
which occurs immediately to my recollection. 

1895. By the custom or law of the country, should you sup¬ 
pose a master to have power over any property slave might 
possess ?—1 should think that the Zamorine rajah could exercise 
no power over the property of the slaves I have alluded to ; 
that if he attempted to dispossess them, a suit at law would 
prevent the execution of his intentions. 

1896. In the instance you have mentioned, to whom would 
the property descend upon the death of the slaves ?—To their 
families. It is a single instance I am speaking of; it is the 
only one within my knowledge. 

1897. There is no legal obstacle to its being the case in other 
parts ?—I should imagine not. 

1898. Has the master any power of punishment of his slave? 
—There is no punishment precisely provided for by the Regu¬ 
lations ; but a simple chastisement would be overlooked by the 
Collector and by the court. Cruel treatment is punishable by 
the Regulations. 

1899. Can you state at all nearly the proportion, in point of 
numbers, that the persons in a state of servitude, as well as the 
other class you have described to be in a very degraded state, 
bear to the population generally ?—The population of Malabar, 
by a census made while it was under my administration in 1806 
or 1807, amounted to 700,000 souls. By a late census, made 
about two or three years ago, I understand the returns make it 
out to be about 940,000 souls. I have not exact recollection as 
to the proportion which the slaves may bear to the general po¬ 
pulation, but I should think that they do not exceed five or six 
thousand families. But your Lordships’ Committee may have 
accurate information on this point by reference to the census 
of the population, in which every caste is distinctly stated. 

1900. Does tfiat include the province of Canara?—No. The 
very degraded class to which I have referred, under the title of 
Naayadies, as being nearly extinct, I compute may amount to 
less than fifty families. 

1901. Can you state what circumstances led to their extinc¬ 
tion ?—No. The tradition of the country makes them out to 
be the aborigines of the country. 
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1902. The system of castes is more rigidly observed in Mala- 16 Mar. 1830. 
bar than in other parts of India, is it not ?—I imagine it may be. — 

1903. During your observation of the country, did the slave T ' Warden >Esq m 
population, relatively to the rest, increase or diminish, or remain 
stationary ?—They have, in my opinion, diminished. The 
Naayadies, who are not slaves, have diminished in a greater 
proportion. 


1904. Did any part of that diminution of slaves arise from vo¬ 
luntary manumission on the part of the masters ?—Certainly not. 

1905. Are the observations you have made on the subject of 
slavery confined to Malabar and Canara ?— 1 should wish those 
observations to be applied exclusively to Malabar, as my know¬ 
ledge of Canara does not extend to more than what may have 
been derived from the going there on circuit, and from the inves¬ 
tigation of causes that have come before the Court of Appeal. 

1906. Those slaves are exclusively employed in agriculture? 
—They are. 

1907. What is the principal produce of the province of Mala 
bar ?—The slaves are principally employed on rice lands. 

1908. Is that grown for the subsistence of the province itself, 
or is there a surplus produce for exportation ?—For the province 
itself. The produce of the country, when the Company acquired 
Malabar, was not equal to its consumption ; but when I left it 
the produce was equal to the internal demand. 

1909. What are the other principal articles of produce in the 
province of Malabar ?—Cocoa-nut, black pepper, areca or betel- 
nut, ginger, turmeric, arrow-root, wild cassia, the teak and 
various kinds of woods, cardamums, and various fruit trees. 

1910. Is much sugar or coffee cultivated in Malabar?— 
Coffee is produced there very partially; but I should think that 
it is capable of being produced abundantly. 

1911. Do you conceive the coffee is cultivated by slaves, or 
by the free population ?—By the free population. The coffee 
will not grow in the rice fields on wet lands. It is grown for 
domestic use exclusively by the syeds, or Arab priests, in their 
private gardens. The natives of Malabar do not use coffee. 

1912. Are you acquainted with the allowance or with the pay 
which is made to the slaves ?—I have no immediate recollection 
of it; it is paid in the paddy in grain. With regard to slaves, I 
have further to add, there is a caste of them that are supposed 
to be versed in sorcery, and the inhabitants have a very great 
dread of them; they could levy a contribution from whole 
villages under this dread of their sorcery. Indeed the supersti¬ 
tion of the country is so great, that neighbours very often resort 
to those slaves for the purpose of letting loose destruction 
amongst the cattle and families of those whom they have any 
hatred against. 
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16 Mar. 1830. 
T, Warden, Esq, 


1913. Is there a certain proportion of produce allotted to 
them for their labour ?—There is not, that I am aware of. 

1914. Are there any native Christians in the province of 
Malabar ? — There are. 


1915. Under what laws do they live?—There are very few 
in Malabar, but there are great numbers of them in Mangalore 
in Canara ; they are under the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of 
(loa. There is a college near Cochin, where the priests are 
educated in the Syriac. 

1916. Are they Catholics ?—There is a sect of them who are 
under the Syriac Church. Dr. Buchanan has written a full 
account of them. 


1917. Are they in considerable numbers?—Yes, in Travan- 
core. 

1918. What description of salt is manufactured at Malabar? 
—Of a very bad hind indeed. Latterly there was no manufac¬ 
ture at all; it came entirely from Bombay. 

1919. Is there any export of it to Bengal ?—No ; it is brought 
to Malabar for the consumption not only of Malabar but of the 
interior of the country above the Ghauts. The Bringaries, with 
their bullocks, come from the Mysore and the Mahratta country, 
and take away an immense quantity. 

1920. Is any imported from Persia?—No ; only from Mocha, 
in the lied Sea. 


1921. Can you state the amount of duty?—There is no duty 
at all; it is purchased by the government. 

1922. Can you state at what price it is manufactured at 
Malabar?—It is manufactured, probabiy, at ten rupees a garse, 
which is a Madras measure of 4,800 seirs, that is, 24s. for 
4,800 lbs. 

1923. Can you state the price of the salt to the consumer ?— 
The retail is about 140$. 

1924. About six hundred percent.?—Yes, about that. In 
Bengal the retail price is four hundred per cent, higher than in 
Malabar. 

1925. It is not refined in any way ?—No. The salt that comes 
from Bombay is purer than that made in Malabar. The best 
salt is made on the Coromandel coast, which supplies Bengal. 

1926. Do you know whether free export is allowed to Bengal ? 
—Yes, but only on account of the government. 

1927. Do not you consider salt peculiarly valuable, as an arti¬ 
cle of food, to persons living on a vegetable diet ?—Undoubtedly. 

1928. Would it not be a great advantage to the people of 
India if they could be supplied with it on cheaper terms than 
they now are?—It would. At the same time, the monopoly, 
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as it exists under Madras, appears to me as good a system of 
indirect taxation as could be laid on the people. 

1929. Is not salt, in fact, almost the only sauce or kind ot 
condiment that the natives have to eat with their rice in many 
parts of India?—The principal condiment they use is curry. 
Curry is a kind of sauce made of chillies and turmeric and 
pepper, with a little salt and garlick. Salted fish is much in 
use in the interior of the country; and in Malabar the fisher¬ 
men were allowed, for the purpose of salting their fish, to take 
uway every evening what was called the sweepings of the salt¬ 
pans, after the salt in the course of the day had been scraped 
off; and they had the liberty of doing that without paying any 
tax at all. 

1930. Regarding, however, the consumption of salt rather 
with reference to the advantage of the people than as a source 
of revenue, have you any doubt that it would be expedient to 
put an end to the monopoly of it ?—I have no doubt at all as 
to the expediency of putting an end to the monopoly, if revenue 
is excluded from the question altogether. 

1931. Were you at Malabar before the monopoly of salt was 
introduced ?—I was. 

1932. Can you state the price of salt previous to the monopoly, 
as compared to it afterwards ?—The price of salt in some years, 
particularly when much rain had fallen during the season of 
manufacture, and when the produce was entirely destroyed, had 
been known to reach beyond the retail monopoly price. 

1933. How was it on the average of years ?—On the average 
of years I should suppose the price of salt may have been at 
least three hundred per cent, less than the monopoly price, but 
I speak merely from conjecture. 

1934. Do you know the price in any of the native provinces ? 
—I do not. 

1935. Do you know whether regular vessels were sent off to 
Bombay and Mocha for the salt that was imported from those 
places ?—The salt is generally imported as ballast to the craft, 
and not as an article of commerce. The returns from the 
Malabar coast consisted of pepper, cocoa-nuts, the betel-nut, 
and piece goods manufactured in the interior of the country, 
which arc brought to the Malabar coast for exportation ; sandal* 
wood, also the produce of the interior provinces, viz. Coim¬ 
batore and Mysore; various kinds of dry grains, the cardamum 
spice, and becs-wax, and sapan-wood, which is a red dye ; the 
wood itself yields the dye. 

1936. Is any sugar grown on the Malwa coast ?—None, as 
an article of commerce. I have seen it only in private gardens 
for private use. It is not a production of the country. 

1937. Were you ever at Pondicherry ?—I never was. 
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1938. Have you reason to think that in those parts of India 
which have fallen within your observation, and where either the 
English system of law has been introduced, or the English 
Regulations influence the administration of native laws, the 
value of property has risen ?—Certainly, in the province of 
Malabar, where the land is private property. I think also that 
the security of the laws has had the effect of improving and in¬ 
creasing the mercantile class ; they are under greater protection. 
Under the native government they were very liable, if they were 
known to possess property, to extortion and oppressive exactions. 

1939. Under what sort of settlement was the province of 
Malabar ?—The original settlement, made by Mr. Duncan, who 
came from Bengal, was with the rajahs and chieftains of the 
country. He made a settlement for five years. It was founded 
on Antud Beg Khan’s Jammu, an officer under Tippoo’s govern¬ 
ment. The arrangement with the rajahs failed ; and the revenues 
of the country were afterwards administered by the Company’s 
own servants. The settlements were made with the proprietors 
of the land, or the Kaanomkars (mortgagees), or, in fact, those 
who had the greatest interest in the soil. 

1940. Is it a ryotwar settlement, or a village settlement ?— 
It is a ryotwar settlement. 

1941. Did you make that settlement in any instances whilst 
you were Collector? — The general settlement had been made 
previously to my time. The only subsequent duty to perform 
was to ascertain annually in whose names the revenue was 
registered in the village accounts, and to cause its collection by 
stipendiary servants. 

1942. In any place in which you have been employed have 
you had occasion to make a ryotwar settlement ?—No, I have 
not. The settlement that exists in Malabar I should call a 
permanent ryotwar settlement. 

1943. How long has it existed there?—Ever since the Com¬ 
pany’s government. The revenue has never been materially 
altered, excepting the remission of the land tax on the pepper 
cultivation, the consequence of which has been that the value 
of landed property on the coast of Malabar is greater than I 
suppose in any other part of India, excepting, perhaps, the 
presidencies. 

1944. Has much of the property changed hands within a 
certain time ?—Not from the hereditary proprietors : their 
attachment to their hereditary property is almost vital; and 
although many receive only a nominal rent, there arc very few 
instances of any proprietor selling his hereditary estates. A 
proportion of the property is in the hands of Kaanomkars, who 
are mortgagees, who have lent money to supply the necessities 
of the proprietors, and have taken mortgages upon their lands. 
These lands are for the most part in the hands of the mortgagees, 
but the mortgage is always redeemable; it is never foreclosed ; 
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“ kaanom ” of Malabar. 


1945. They are, practically speaking, the possessors of the 
country?—They are, of the greater proportion. 

1946. With them the arrangements were made after they failed 
with the rajahs ?—In point of fact, the same system existed in 
the time of the rajahs. They had to collect the revenue from 
those tenants; but finding the tenants not very obedient,—finding 
they were turbulent and obstreperous, they were obliged to give 
up their charge. They could not fulfil their engagements. 

1947. Are there any manufactures of any description in that 
district ?—There are some w eavers, who supply the common 
coarse clothing worn by the natives of the country. 

1948. Has that business been at all affected by the importations 
of cotton from England?—Not the manufacture of cloths worn 
by the lower classes of the people; their clothing is very scanty; 
even the women(nativeHindoos)have no clothing above the waist. 

1949. Are there any number of wealthy persons in that 
country among the population you describe ?—The Zamorine 
rajah is a wealthy prince ; he is the descendant of the Zamorine 
stock that w'as found there on the arrival of the Portuguese. 

1950. Are there any wealthy subjects ?—There is much 
wealth among Mopilla merchants. The industry of the Mopilla 
character may be judged from the fact, that the most wealthy 
person on the coast of Malabar had arisen from a common 
pedlar or itinerant trader. lie was a native of Tellicherry, 
which was ceded with Bombay to Great Britain. 

1951. In what branch of commerce are those persons en¬ 
gaged ?—All the productions of the province, particularly 
pepper. Pepper was the staple article of trade. 

1952. To what place do they export it ?—To Bengal, Bombay, 
and the Red Sea, and to Europe. Independently of the Mopilla 
merchants, there arc Hindoo merchants called " Delalls,” or 
brokers, on the coast, who act as intermediate agents between 
the merchants in Bombay, the Arabs, and the Mopillas. The 
Mopillas are the people who have immediate communication with 
the cultivators,—with the growers ; and they sell to the exporters. 

1953. It is through them that the produce of the province is 
chiefly collected and exported?—Yes, chiefly. 

1954. Have they any monopoly of commerce?—None what¬ 
ever ; the trade is open ; but from their exclusive intercourse 
with the interior of the country they have practically established 
a monopoly among themselves. 

1955. Are there any agents on the part of the Company who 
collect the produce of the internal country?—None. The 
Company had a commercial agent in Tellicherry for the purpose 
of supplying their investments of pepper, but that has ceased 
many years. 
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1956. Do they grow cotton in the province of Malabar ?— 
11111-cotton, to a very limited extent; indeed there is no cotton 
land there. 


1957. You stated that those who had property are principally 
Mohamedan merchants ?—Yes. 


1958. Are there no native Christians who have any wealth ? 
—In Canara there are. 

1959. What is the proportion of rent reserved to government 
in the Ryotwar settlement?—It is very variable, as it exists in 
Malabar. I should suppose it varies from five-tenths to eight- 
tenths of the proprietor s rent; not of the produce. 

1960. Do you consider a half too great a proportion to accrue 
to the government ?-*-Not of the proprietor’s rent; half the 
produce I should think would be. 

1961. You spoke of tenants ; whom would you distinguish as 
the tenants, and whom as the proprietors? — The proprietors 
arc the descendants of the ancient Jelnikars, whose rights are 
considered allodial. They either cultivate the lands at their 
own expense, or they lease them out to tenants, and mortgage 
them. There are tenants in mortgage, simple tenants, that is, 
tenants at will, and tenants on periodical leases; and in fact it 
depends entirely on the deed by which he holds the farm, under 
which he makes his agreement for the cultivation of the land 
with the proprietor. 

1962. Do you consider the ryots as proprietors ?—Certainly, 
if they have purchased the proprietary right. There are, I 
suppose, in Malabar, altogether, between thirty and forty thou¬ 
sand proprietors. The ancient fumilicb having divided their 
estates amongst different branches, the property of each has 
diminished of course into very small estates. The property is 
entailed ; and, as the families increase, feuds arise, which occa¬ 
sion a division or separation of interests altogether; but no 
division of the family property can take place without the 
unanimous consent of heirs, male and female. 

1963. So that the existing proprietors are very different 
classes?—Part of the existing proprietors are descendants of 
the ancient proprietors; others again are Mopillas, and different 
classes of the inhabitants of the country, who have acquired a 
proprietary right by purchase. 

1964. The existence of this right has formed a subject of 
dispute?—The existence of the proprietary right was disputed 
at one time onl^oy those who had never been in either Malabar 
or Canara; but I believe it is admitted now by every authority, 
with respect to Malabar and Canara; and indeed all along the 
western coast of the Peninsula, from Cape Comorin to Goa, 
there is no question about it. 

The witness is directed to withdraw. 
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follows: - 

1965. You have filled various judicial situations in India* Str A ' Johnston ' 
have you not?—On the island of Ceylon, from 1801 to 1805, I 

was his Majesty’s Advocate Fiscal, a situation very similar to 
that of the Lord Advocate of Scotland. From 1805 to 1819 I 
filled the office of a member of His Majesty’s Council, a Judge 
of the Supreme Court, and a Judge of the High Court of 
Appeal; for the last ten years of that period I filled the office 
of President of His Majesty’s Council, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, First Judge of the High Court of Appeal, and 
Judge of the Admiralty Court. 

1966. Will you state the nature of the office you first held on 

f oing to Ceylon ?—The principal part of the duty of the Advocate 
iscal, independent of that of his being the public prosecutor, 
is to advise His Majesty’s government on all legislative measures, 
and on every legal point relative to the revenues of the Crown. 

In one or the other of the last four offices I have named, every 
case of any importance, either relative to natives or Europeans, 
or descendants of Europeans, or to suits connected with revenue 
or land, or with any part of the maritime jurisdiction of Ceylon, 
came before me, either in the first instance or in appeal. 

1967. Will you state generally what you found to be the 
state of the administration of the law at Ceylon when you first 
went out as Advocate Fiscal, and the nature of the jurisdic¬ 
tion ?—There was a Supreme Court, composed of a Chief and 
Puisne Justice, holding their situations under the great seal of 
Great Britain ; a certain number of Provincial Courts, each 
composed of one or two of his Majesty’s civil servants, hold¬ 
ing their situations under an appointment from the local Gover¬ 
nor ; a high Court of Appeal, composed of the Chief and 
Puisne Justice, of the Governor, and of the Chief Secretary of 
Government. The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court was as 
follows : — Its civil jurisdiction was local and personal; its local 
jurisdiction extended to a certain limit; every person within 
that limit, whether native or European, was subject to its 
local jurisdiction : its personal jurisdiction applied to Euro¬ 
peans, or descendants of Europeans, in whatever part of the 
then British possessions they might be : its criminal jurisdiction 
extended over every person within the then British territories, 
native and European, and over every part of the then British 
territories. This jurisdiction (the criminal) exercised by 
the court partly at sessions held at the priiMpil place on the 
island called Columbo, and partly on circuit made throughout 
every part of the then British territories, before the year 1811 
without a jury, since the year 1811 with a jury. The jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Provincial Courts was partly criminal and partly 
civil : the criminal to a small extent; the civil over every person 
within their respective limits to whom the jurisdiction ol the 
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Supreme Court did not extend. The jurisdiction of the High 
Court of Appeal was entirely an appellate jurisdiction from the 
Provincial Courts ; it heard every case of appeal from every 
Provincial Court in the island, provided the subject of appeal 
amounted to a certain sum. The jurisdiction of the Admiralty 
Court in Ceylon was nearly the same as the instance jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Admiralty Court in England, and extended all 
along the coasts of the island, a distance of about 930 miles. 
The population of Ceylon (my reason for explaining the nature 
of the population is, that the nature of the Jaw which is admi¬ 
nistered in Ceylon depends upon the population amongst whom 
it is administered, and that the Court is bound to apply to each 
portion of the population the law which prevails amongst that 
population,) consists of about 500,000 persons, professing the 
Hindoo religion, and resembling, in almost every respect, the 
Hindoos upon the opposite peninsula of India ; about 500,000 
persons more, the Cingalese, professing the Budha religion, 
and having many customs and laws of their own ; there is a 
population also of about seventy or eighty thousand Mohame- 
dans, having laws of their own. The remaining part of the 
population are either English, Dutch, or Portuguese, or de¬ 
scendants from each of that class of Europeans. The Hindoo 
law, which applies to the first (the Hindoos), is very nearly 
the same as the Hindoo law that applies to the whole of the 
Hindoos who inhabit from Cape Comorin up to Madras. The 
Mohamedan law, which applies to the Mohamedans, is also very 
nearly the same as the Mohamedan law which applies to the 
whole of the Mohamedans descended from Arabs who inhabit 
between Cape Comorin and Bombay on the Malabar Coast, and 
between Cape Comorin and Calcutta along the Coromandel 
coast. The law which applies to the English, Dutch, and 
Portuguese, and to their descendants, is so much of the Dutch 
Roman law' as has been adopted by his Majesty's instructions 
to the Governor, and by his Majesty’s charters of justice. The 
Dutch Roman law is the Roman law in use in Holland, subject to 
the different modifications it has undergone by proclamations in 
Holland, and by proclamations in the different Dutch colonies. 

19G8. To what means have the courts recourse for the pur¬ 
pose of acquainting themselves w ith the principles of the dif¬ 
ferent descriptions of law to be administered to the different 
classes of natives you have described ?—In consequence of 
Ceylon, when first conquered by the British arms, having been 
placed under tJA East-India Company, and in consequence of 
the similarity bmveen a considerable part of the population of 
that island and the population of the southern peninsula of 
India, the courts in Ceylon were frequently obliged to refer to 
the nature of the different institutions and of the different laws 
and manners of the different people who inhabit the southern 
Peninsula of India; and it was more particularly my duty, from 
the nature of the different situations which I held, to obtain the 
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reason that I, while on my way out from England to Ceylon in - 

1802, stopped for some time at Madras, in order that I might Sir /i ' Johnstonm 
become acquainted with all the laws and institutions of the 
different people living under that presidency. It was for the 
same reason that in 1806, the Governor of Ceylon, wishing to 
revise the whole of the departments in that island, vested me 
with a commission to go round the British territories in Ceylon, 
and to obtain the most accurate information upon the subject; 
and that I, in 1808, proceeded from Cape Comorin to Madras 
and back again to Ceylon, for the purpose of examining the 
institutions in the Peninsula of India; and after having made a 
comparison between the institutions in the Peninsula of India 
and the institutions under His Majesty’s Government in 
Ceylon, came to England in 1809, and conferred upon the 
subject of the necessary alteration with the late Lord Lon¬ 
donderry, who was at that time Secretary of State for the Colo¬ 
nies, and proposed to him, under the sanction of the Governor 
and Council of Ceylon, of which I was a member at the time, such 
alterations as had been deemed advisable. It was for the same 
reason that I, in 1816 and 1817, after having come back from 
England to Ceylon, with the different alterations in the Ceylon 
administration of justice that had been made in England during 
my mission to that country, and after having remained six years 
on the island, thought it my duty, intending to return to 
England in 1818, in consequence of leave obtained from His 
Majesty’s Ministers to do so, to make a second journey to the 
Peninsula of India, for the purpose of again investigating the 
nature of the institutions, laws, customs, and manners of the 
people in that Peninsula; in order that I might, when in 
England, be enabled, if it were thought necessary, to complete, 
from the collections which I had made of Hindoo, Mahomcdan, 
and Bhuddist laws, such a code as might be deemed applicable 
to the different classes of people under the government of Ceylon. 

It was for the same reason that I, in consequence of inquiries 
made from me*by Mr. Wynn, when President of the Board of 
Controul, as to the applicability of the Ceylon system of jury 
trial to the natives of India, considered fully the nature of their 
institutions, and wrote a letter in 1825 to Mr. Wynn, upon 
which he told me be bad determined to bring in the Act of 
Parliament, in the year 1826, extending the right of sitting on 
juries to natives under the jurisdiction of the Supreme Courts 
in India. It was for the same reason that, ii#S27, my atten¬ 
tion was again called to the subject of the administration of 
justice among the natives of India, by one of my friends asking 
me to propose some plan by which the Indian appeals that had 
come home and were in arrear might be brought before the 
Court of Appeal and decided, and all arrear in such cases ot 
appeal prevented for the future ;—that I, as this arrear princi¬ 
pally arose from the ignorance of the people of India of the 
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“7 bring their cases before the King in Council, gave in the plan 

tr . Joinsion . j^j g Majesty’s Ministers and to the Board of Controul which 

is in some measure the cause of the arrangement that is now 
making for the purpose of bringing forward those different cases 
before the Privy Council; — and that I, with a reference to the 
same subject, in consequence of a conversation between the 
Master of the Bolls and myself, as to the policy of uniting the 
Judges of the Supreme Courts in India with the Judges of 
the Sudder Adawluts, gave him a statement of my reasons for 
thinking that it ought to be done, and that it would prevent 
many of the difficulties that had occurred in the arrangement 
about the cases that came from the Sudder Adawluts before the 
King in Council* It was for the same reason that my attention 
was again called to the subject of Indian judicature, in consc- 
quence of my hearing some time ago, from persons who had 
been engaged in trade to India, what I knew to be the case, that 
it would be a great convenience to traders in India to have an 
efficient maritime jurisdiction at central ports, between Cape 
Comorin along the coast of Malabar, to Bombay, and between 
Cape Comorin along the coast of Coromandel to Calcutta; and 
that I sent in a paper upon the subject to the First Lord of the 
Admiralty ; and finally, it was for the same reason that my 
attention was again called to the subject of the natives of India 
by the circumstance that Lord W illiam Bentinck, from his 
understanding that a plan had been adopted l>y me in Ceylon 
for making collections of Hindoo and Mohamedan law, and that 
it had been useful, requested me to give him a memorandum, 
that he might carry the same plan, if applicable, into effect, 
when he went over as Governor-general of Bengal; and that I 
sent such a memorandum to Lord William Bentinck, and I gave 
a copy of it to the present Chairman of the Directors. I have 
stated all these circumstances to shew the sources from which, 
and the occasions on which, in consequence of the offices I 
held in Ceylon, I have derived any information I may possess 
upon the subject of Indian judicature, to which the questions of 
the Committee may refer; conceiving that it would be presump¬ 
tion in me to give any opinion as to the applicability of any 
institution in Ceylon to the Company's Establishments, unless 
my attention had been called to the subject of India by the 
different circumstances to which I have alluded. 

]9G9. Independently of the information thus acquired on the 
continent of India, were there to be found in Ceylon itself 
competent authorities for assisting the courts in the administra¬ 
tion of the different branches of native law ?—I should say 
there were certainly some competent authorities amongst the 
natives ; competent as to the knowledge they possessed, but 
perfectly incompetent as to character, provided their opinion 
was to be taken in cases of great amount or great importance at 
the time those cases were before the court. 
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1970. You have stated that the result of your inquiries as to 16 Mar. 1830. 

the state of the native law in India was the introduction of the —— 

trial by jury in the island of Ceylon ; did you find any traces of 5 "* ^ Jo,in>ton * 
that system of trial in any system of law formerly acknowledged 

by the natives themselves ?—I certainly did find in Ceylon traces, 
not of a jury system, but traces of the people of the country 
having been called upon by the representatives of the sovereign 
of the countiy to give their opinion upon questions of fact, and 
upon the weight due to evidence, under the name of Punchayets. 

1971. Do you conceive that custom to have been sufficiently 
in force to prepare the minds of the natives, in a greater degree 
than they otherwise would have been, for the reception of our 
system of trial by jury ?—I should say yes ; that and the system 
of arbitrations which thej' had had amongst them. 

1972. Will you describe the mode by which the trial by jury 
was introduced in Ceylon, and the mode in which it is now 
administered there?—1 stated all the circumstances in a letter I 
wrote in 1825 to Mr. Wynn, at his request, previous to his 
proposing the Act of 1826, which I beg to give in. 

[ The same is delivered in and ready and is as follows : ]J 


“Dear Sir, 26 May 1825. 

“ I have the pleasure, at your request, to give you an account of 
the plan I adopted, while Chief Justice and First Member of His Ma¬ 
jesty’s Council in Ceylon, for introducing trial by jury into that island, 
and for extending the right of sitting upon juries to every half-caste 
native, as well as to every other native of the country, to whatever 
caste or religious persuasion he might belong. I shall explain to you 
the reasons which induced me to propose this plan, the inode in 
which it was carried into effect, and the consequences with which its 
adoption has been attended. The complaints against the former sys¬ 
tem for administering justice in Ceylon were that it was dilatory, ex¬ 
pensive, and unpopular. The defects of that system arose from the 
little value which the natives of the country attached to a character 
for veracity; from the total want of interest which they manifested 
for a system in the administration of which they themselves had no 
share; from the difficulty which European Judges,who were not only 
judges of law, but also judges of fact, experienced in ascertaining the 
degree of credit which they ought to give to native testimony; and, 
finally, from the delay in the proceedings of the court, which were 
productive of great inconvenience to the witnesses who attended the 
sessions, nnd great expense to the government, which defrayed their 
costs. The obvious way of remedying these evils in the system of 
administering justice was, first, to give the natives a direct interest in 
that system, by imparting to them a considerable share in its admi¬ 
nistration ; secondly, to give them a proper value for a character for 
veracity, by making such a character the condition upon which they 
were to look for respect from their countrymen, and that from which 
they were to hope for promotion in the service of their government; 
thirdly, to make the natives themselves, who, from their knowledge 
of their countrymen, can decide at once upon the degree of credit 
which ought to be given to native testimony, judges of fact, and 
thereby shorten the duration of trials, relieve witnesses from a pro- 

2 i 
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16 Mar. 1830. trnctcd attendance on the courts, and materially diminish the expense 

- of the government. The introduction of trial by jury into Ceylon, 

Sir A. Johnston . anc j t h e extension of the right of sitting upon juries to every native 

of the island, tinder certain modifications, seemed to me the most ad¬ 
visable method of attaining these objects. Having consulted the 
chief priests of the Budlioo religion in as fur as the Cingalese in the 
southern part of the island, and the Brahmins of Rcmissuram, Ma¬ 
dura, and Infua, in as far as the Hindoos of the northern part of the 
island were concerned, I submitted my plan for the introduction of 
trial by jury into Ceylon to the Governor and Council of that island. 
Sir. T. Maitland, the then Governor of the island, and the other mem¬ 
bers of the Council, thinking the adoption of my plan an object of great 
importance to the prosperity of the island, and fearing lest objections 
might be urged against it in England from the novelty of the measure, 
no such rights as those which I proposed to grant to the natives of 
Ceylon ever having been granted to any native of India, sent me, 
officially, as First Member of the Council, to England, with full au¬ 
thority to urge, in the strongest manner, the adoption of the measure, 
under such modifications as his Majesty’s Ministers might, on my re¬ 
presentations, deem expedient. Alter the question had been ma¬ 
turely considered in England, a charter passed the Great Seal extend¬ 
ing the right of sitting upon juries in criminal cases to every native of 
Ceylon, in the manner in which I had proposed; and on my return 
to Ceylon with this charter in November 1811, its provisions were 
immediately carried into effect by me. In order to enable you to form 
some idea of the manner in which the jury trial is introduced amongst 
the natives and half-castes of Ceylon, 1 shall explain to you, first, 
what qualifies a native of Ceylon to be a juryman; secondly, how 
the jurymen are summoned at each session ; thirdly, how they are 
choseu at each trial; and, fourthly, how they receive the cridcucc and 
deliver their verdict. Every native of C 03 Ion, provided he be a free¬ 
man, has attained the age of twenty-one, and is a permanent resident 
in the island, is qualified to sit on juries. The Fiscal or Sheriff of 
the province, as soon as a criminal session is fixed for his province, 
summonses a considerable number of jurymen of each caste, taking 
particular care that no juryman is summoned out of his turn, or so 
as to interfere with any agricultural or manufacturing pursuits in 
which he may be occupied, or with any religious ceremony at which 
his caste may require his attendance. On the first day of the session 
the names of all the jurymen who arc summoned arc called over; and 
the jurymen, as well as all the magistrates and police officers, attend 
in court, and hear the charge delivered by the Judge. The prisoners 
are then arraigned. Every prisoner has a right to be tried by thirteen 
jurymen of his own caste, unless sonic reason why the prisoner 
should not be tried by jurymen of his own caste can be urged to the 
satisfaction of the court by the Advocate Fiscal, who in Ceylon holds 
an office very nearly similar to that held in Scotland by the Lord Ad¬ 
vocate 5 or unless the prisoner himself, from believing people of his 
own caste to be prejudiced against him, should apply to be tried cither 
by thirteen jurymen of another caste, or by a jury composed of half- 
castcs or Europeans. As soon as it is decided of what caste the jury 
is to be composed, the Register of the court puts into an urn, which 
6 tands in a conspicuous part of the court, a very considerable number 
of the names of jurymen of that caste out of which the jury is to be 
formed. He continues to draw the names out of the urn, the prisoner 
having a right to object to five peremptorily, and to any number for 
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not been objected to. These thirteen jurymen are then sworn, ac* - 

cording to the form of their respective religions, to decide upon the Sir A. Johnston* 
case according to the evidence and without partiality. The Advo¬ 
cate Fiscal then opens the case for the prosecution (through an inter¬ 
preter, if necessary,) to the jury, and proceeds to call all the witnesses 
for the prosecution, whose evidence is taken down through an inter¬ 
preter, if necessary, in the hearing of the jury by the Judge; the jury 
having a right to examine and the prisoner to cross-examine any of 
the above witnesses. When the case for the prosecution is closed, 
the prisoner states what he has to urge in his defence, and calls his 
witnesses ; the jury having a right to examine and the prosecutor to 
cross-examine them. Their evidence being taken down by the Judge, 
the prosecutor is seldom or never, except in very particular cases, 
allowed to reply, or call any witnesses in reply. The case for the 
prosecution and for the prisoner being closed, the Judge, (through an 
interpreter, when necessary) recapitulates the evidence to the jury 
from his notes, adding such observations from himself as may occur 
to him on the occasion. The jury, after deliberating upon the case, 
either in the jury-box, or, if they wish to retire, in a room close to 
the court, deliver their verdict through their foreman in open court, 
that verdict being the opinion of the majority of them ; the most 
scrupulous care being taken that the jury never separate, nor com¬ 
municate with any person whatever, from the moment they are sworn 
till their verdict, having been delivered as aforesaid, has been publicly 
recorded by the Register. The number of native jurymen of every 
caste in Ceylon is so great, that a knowledge beforehand what persons 
are to compose a jury in any particular case is so uncertain that it is 
almost impossible for any person, whatever may be his influence in 
the country, either to bias or to corrupt a jury. The number of 
jurymen that are returned by the Fiscal or Sheriff* to serve at each 
session, the impartial manner in which the names of the jurymen are 
drawn, the right which the prisoner and prosecutor may exercise, of 
objecting to each juryman as his name is drawn, the strictness which 
is observed by the court in preventing all communication between the 
jurymen, when they are once sworn, and every other person, till they 
have delivered their verdict, give great weight to their decision. The 
native jurymen being now judges of fact, and the European Judges 
only judges of law, one European Judge only is now necessary, where 
formerly, when they were judges both of law and fact, two, or some¬ 
times three, were necessary. The native jurymen, from knowing the 
different degrees of weight which may safely be given to the testimony 
of their countrymen, decide upon questions of fact with so much more 
promptitude than Europeans could do, that since the introduction of 
trial by jury no trial lasts above a day, and no session above a week or 
ten days at the furthest; whereas, before the introduction of trial by 
jury, a single trial used sometimes to last six weeks or two months, 
and a single session not unfrequently for three months. All the na¬ 
tives who attend the courts as jurymen obtain so much information 
during their attendance, relative to the inodes of proceeding and the 
rules of evidence, that, since the establishment of jury trial, Govern¬ 
ment have been enabled to find amongst the half-castes and. native 
jurymen some of the most efficient and respectable native magistrates 
in the country, who, under the control of the Supreme Court, at little 
or no expense to government, administer justice in inferior offences 
to the native inhabitants. The introduction of the trial by native 
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16 Mar. 1830. juries, at the same time that it has increased the efficiency and dispatch 

of the courts, and has relieved both prisoners and witnesses from the 

Rr A . Johnston, hardships which they incurred from the protracted delay of the cri¬ 
minal sessions, hus, independent of the savings it enabled the Ceylon 
Government an opportunity of carrying into effect in the judicial de¬ 
partment of the island, a plan for the permanent saving of £'10,000 a 
year, as appeared by my report quoted in pugc 8 of the printed col¬ 
lection of papers herewith sent. No man whose character for honesty 
or veracity is impeached can be enrolled on the list of jurymen. The 
circumstance of a man’s name being upon the jury roll is a proof of 
his being a man of unexceptionable character, and is that to which he 
appeals in case his character be attacked in a court of justice, or in 
case he solicits his government for promotion in their service. As 
the rolls of jurymen are revised by the Supreme Court at every ses¬ 
sion, they operate as a most powerful engine in making the people of 
the country more attentive than they used to be in their adherence 
to truth. The right of sitting upon juries has given the natives of 
Ceylon a value for character which they never felt before, and has 
raised in a very remarkable manner the standard of their moral feeling. 
All the natives of Ceylon who are enrolled as jurymen conceive 
themselves to be as much a part as the European Judges themselves 
are of the government of their country, and therefore feel, since they 
have possessed the right of sitting upon juries, an interest which they 
never felt before in upholding the British government of Ceylon. The 
beneficial consequence of this feeling is strongly exemplified in tho 
difference between the conduct which the native inhabitants of the 
British settlements in Ce>lon observed in the Kandian war of 1803, 
and that which they observed in the Kandian war of 1816. In the 
war between the British and Kandian government of 1803, which 
was before the introduction of trial by jury, the native inhabitants of 
the British settlements were for the most part in a state of rebellion ; 
in the war between the same governments in IblG, which was five 
years after the introduction of trial by jur\, the inabitants of the 
British settlements, so far from showing the smallest symptom of dis¬ 
satisfaction, took, during the very heat of the war, the opportunity of 
my return to England to express their gratitude, through me, to the 
British government, for the valuable rights of sitting upon juries which 
had been conferred upon them by His present Majesty, as appears by 
the addresses contained from page 10 to page 50 in the printed papers 
herewith sent. The charge delivered by my successor, the present 
Chief Justice of the island, in 1820, contains the strongest additional 
testimony which could be afforded of the beneficial effects which were 
experienced by the British government from the introduction of trial 
by jury amongst the natives of the island. See that charge in pages 
280 and 200 of Vol. X. of the Asiatic Journal. As every native jury¬ 
man, whatever his caste or religion may be, or in whatever part of the 
country he may reside, appears before the Supreme Court once ut 
least every two years, and as the Judge who presides delivers a charge 
at the opening of each session to all the jurymen who are in attend¬ 
ance on the court, a useful opportunity is afforded to the natives of 
the country, by the introduction of trial by jury, not only of* partici¬ 
pating themselves in the administration of justice, but also of hearing 
any observations which the Judges in delivering their charge may think 
proper to make lo them, with respect to any subject which is con¬ 
nected either with the administration of justice or with the state of 
society or morals in any part of the country. The difference between 
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the conduct which was observed by all the proprietors of slaves in 16 Mar. 1830. 

Ceylon in 1806, which was before the introduction of trial by jury, - 

and that which was observed by them in 1816, which was five years Sir A. Johnston. 
after the introduction of trial by jury, is a strong proof of the change 
which may be brought about in public opinion by the Judges availing 
themselves of the opportunity which their charging the jury on the 
first day of session affords them of circulating amongst the natives of 
the country such opinions as may promote the welfare of any particu¬ 
lar class of society. As the right of every proprietor of slaves to 
continue to hold slaves in Ceylon was guaranteed to him by the capi¬ 
tulation under which the Dutch possessions had been surrendered to 
the British arms in 1795, the British Government of Ceylon conceived 
that, however desirable the measure might be, they had not a right to 
abolish slavery in Ceylon by any legislative act. A proposition was 
however made on the part of government by me to the proprietors of 
slaves in 1806, before trial by jury was introduced, urging them to 
adopt some plan of their own accord for the gradual abolition of 
slavery. This proposition they at that time unanimously rejected. 

The right of sitting upon juries was granted to the inhabitants of 
Ceylon in 1811. From that period X availed myself of the opportuni¬ 
ties which were afforded to me, when I delivered my charge at the 
commencement of each session to the jurymen, most of whom were 
considerable proprietors of slaves, of informing them what was doing 
in England upon the subject of the abolition of slavery, and of point¬ 
ing out to them the difficulties which they themselves must frequently 
experience in executing w ith impartiality their duties as jurymen, in 
all cases in which slaves were concerned. A change of opinion 
upon the subject of slavery was gradually perceptible amongst them ; 
and in the year 1816 the proprietors of slaves, of all castes and re¬ 
ligious persuasions in Ceylon, sent me their unanimous resolutions, to 
be publicly recorded in court, declaring free all children born of their 
slaves after the 12th of August 1816, which in the course of a very 
few years must put an end to the state of slavery which had subsisted 
in Ceylon for more than three centuries. 

(See pages 15 and 16 of the 11th Report of the Directors of the 
African Institution, and from page 93 to page 100 of the Ap¬ 
pendix to that Report.) 

One great object which I had in view in proposing the intro¬ 
duction of trial by jury into Ceylon w as to increase the value for 
character amongst the natives of the country, and to increase 
their attachment to the British government, by making them 
feel that they had a share in the administration of justice. If 
your Lordships consider the mode in which the lists of persons 
qualified to act as jurymen were made up in each province, you 
will perceive the effect that such lists must haye amongst the 
natives in attaining both those objects. The mode is this : I 
directed the head of every province to make out a correct list of 
every man in the province who had attained the age of twenty- 
one, who was a freeman, who was permanently resident on the 
island, and a man of respectable character. When this list was 
returned to me, for fear of any partiality in the making out of it, 

I sent it back for the public inspection of the people of the district, 
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5 Mar. 1830. fora certain time, in every subdivision of tlie district ; informing 
- every man in the district that it was his duty to correct any niis- 

rA. Johnston . ta k e t ] lat ] lac ] | )een nia dc in that list. When the list came back to 

me, after having undergone this public examination, and not 
before, I ordered it to be fixed up in the public court-house in 
each pro\ince, and considered as the only list from which, in 
future, jurors should be called by rotation to serve at each 
session. A certain number of davs before the court held a ses- 

w 

sion, public notice was issued, that if since the making out of 
the list any one of the persons whose name appeared upon the 
list had committed any act by which he had forfeited his good 
character, or had disqualified himself from having his name 
continued on the list, it was the duty of his countrymen to come 
forward and state the fact to the court before the session was 
opened. If any such fact was stated, the man against whom it 
was stated had a right to demand an immediate trial by jury as 
to whether the fact alleged against him were true or not. If 
it were proved to be true, his name was immediately struck off 
the public list in public court; if it was not pro\ed, and the 
charge appeared to have been malicious, lie had a right immedi¬ 
ately to prosecute the man who had made the accusation against 
him, and to have him tried before a jury, and if found guilty 
punished. The effect of this sort of proceeding was, that no 
man but such a one as was reckoned by the persons of his dis¬ 
trict a man of high character ever had his name retained upon 
that list. The people of the country therefore attached great 
value to their names being upon these lists, for many reasons; 
first, from this circumstance itself, of their names being upon 
the list, publicly announcing to the whole of the district that 
they were conceived in the district to be persons of high cha¬ 
racter and respectability; secondly, because it gave them an 
opportunity of shewing their talents in public as jurymen, in 
the defence of the lives, the liberties, and the property of their 
countrymen, and was thereby the means of rendering them an 
object not only of popularity but of admiration amongst their 
countrymen. They also attached value to it, because it gave 
them an opportunity of displaying in public their knowledge 
of the laws, the customs, and the manners of their fellow- 
countrymen ; and by thus calling the attention of Government to 
their talents, was a certain mode, if they were distinguished, of 
inducing the government to give them an appointment. They 
also attached value to it because it increased the value of a good 
education. In consequence of the superiority which a good 
education gave them as jurymen, they not only educated them¬ 
selves, if their education had been deficient, but they took 
particular care to have their children and friends well educated. 
Upon these grounds I conceive that the admission of the 
natives of Ceylon to act as jurymen is a most powerful engine 
for raising the value of character amongst them, and that it 
applies to every part of Lidia just as well as it does to Ceylon. 
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1973. Did you observe any greater aptitude in any one sect 16 Mar. 1830. 
than in another, of those of whom the Cingalese population is jTT] ^ 
composed, for serving on juries or exercising other civil func- ir ' oinson * 
tions ?—No ; the aptitude was not confined to any particular sect. 

1974. Is the degree of knowledge equally diffused among the 
Mohamcdan, Hindoo, and Bhuddist population ?—Very nearly. 

1975. Does it appear to you to be equally diffused in Ceylon 
and the other parts of India among the same description of per¬ 
sons ?—I should say, generally speaking, that knowledge is more 
diffused in the Peninsula of India than it is in the island of Ceylon. 

1976. You conceive then that there can be no deficiency, 
cither in character or information, attaching to the natives of 
any parts of the Peninsula which does not equally attach to 
the natives of Ceylon, disqualifying them from exercising those 
functions ?—I certainly think not; and I take the liberty to 
refer your Lordships to an opinion of importance in confirma¬ 
tion of what I say, which is the opinion of the late Sir Thomas 
Munro upon the subject. In consequence of the introduction of 
trial by jury amongst the natives of Ceylon, Sir Thomas Munro 
expressed a wish to see me upon the subject; and I met him in 
the beginning of the year 1817, and explained to him every 
thing that had passed upon the subject in Ceylon. He told me 
that he had long been convinced of the aptitude of the natives 
for such an institution ; that he was delighted to find that it 
lmd succeeded in Ceylon, because he thought it would have a 
good effect in making people see that the natives were capable 
of executing such an institution ; that he should, when he had 
the power of doing it, endeavour to carry the same measure into 
effect throughout India ; and he advised me, if I could, while 
I was in England, to prepare the jpinds of persons connected 
with India for that event. It w r as principally in consequence 
of this opinion, in addition to my own observation, that I felt 
perfectly confident, at the time I WTOte the letter of 1825 to 
Mr. Wynn, that he might safely apply the principle of the 
Ceylon jury trial to India. In confirmation of this opinion I 
have found, in the Life of Sir Thomas Munro, which is lately 
published, a letter from him to the late Marquis of Hastings, in 
which he distinctly mentions his conviction that native juries 
should try facts in criminal cases. 1 have also heard that Sir 
Thomas Munro, having determined, shortly before his death, 
to try the experiment, even upon a much more extensive scale 
than had been done by Mr. Wynn in the Act of 1826, had 
actually determined to extend the system of trial by jury to a 
considerable portion of the Madras terrritories; and that his 
successor in the government of Madras, knowing liis determina¬ 
tion upon the subject, and conceiving it of importance to the 
country that that determination should be carried into effect, 
did carry it into effect very soon after his death, by a Regula¬ 
tion which I have in my hand, and to which I beg leave to refer. 
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16 Mar. 1 830. 1 believe the Regulation has since been altered. It appears to 
■ 1 '■ me that upon a point of this sort Sir Thomas Munro’s opinion is 
Sir A. Johnston. 0 £ va ] ue> from the perfect knowledge which he possessed 

of the native character; and that the strongest proof one can 
have of his conviction upon the subject, and that of his successor, 
is to be found in the Regulation to which I have alluded, and 
which is, I perceive, among the printed papers now before your 
Lordships’ Committee. 

1977. Are you aware whether any other steps have been 
taken of the same nature in the other presidencies ?—I hear that 
steps for carrying the trial by jury gradually into effect have 
been taken at Bombay, but I am not certain of the fact. 

1978. Will you state whether the favourable feeling of the 
natives towards the introduction of that system existed from its 
commencement, in Ceylon, or whether they have only become 
favourable from experiencing its benefits practically ?—I thought 
that their feelings were highly flattered from the very first, when 
they heard that they were to be vested with the right of sitting 
upon juries. I remained upon the island seven years after the 
introduction of jury trial, and I was perfectly convinced of its 
great popularity, and the beneficial effects it had produced in 
every instance, both upon their understandings and upon their 
moral and political feelings; and I beg to refer to an opinion 
that may be considered as less prejudiced in its favour than my 
own, for the corroboration of my opinion upon the subject; it is 
the opinion of my successor, the late Sir Harding Gifford, 
which I beg leave to put in. It is contained in a charge 
delivered by him on taking possession of his office of Chief 
Justice, of the authenticity of which I have no doubt. 

[ The same was delivered in, and read; and is as follows ;] 

Extract from the Charge delivered by Sir Harding Gifford, the 
Chief Justice and First Member of 11. M. Council at Ceylon in 
1820, on his taking possession of his office, after the resigna¬ 
tion of Sir Alexander Johnston. 

“ But there is one feature of the history of offences for the last 
two years so remarkable that it cannot without injustice to the people 
be overlooked. 

“ it has been my duty to examine the criminal calendars of that 
period, with a view to inform inyself of the state of offences generally ; 
and I have been both surprised and gratified to observe, that during 
this interval, an interval marked by violence and convulsion in the in¬ 
terior, there does not appear to have occurred in our maritime 
provinces a single instance of even a charge of turbulence, sedition, or 
treason, or of any offence bearing the slightest tinge of a political 
character. It is too well recorded, and is within the personal know¬ 
ledge of some of yourselves, that during the Kandian war of 1803, 
the revolt of some of our maritime districts added in no slight degree 
to the difficulties of that melancholy period. To what are wc to at¬ 
tribute so remarkable a change ? Certainly not to the superior cha¬ 
racter of the government. In mildness and benevolence, Mr. North's 
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administration was assuredly not exceeded by that of any of his sue- 16 Mar. 1830. 

cessors. But, gentlemen, let us ascribe it to the true causes; to the- 

long and steady experience of the blessings of a government admi - Sir A. Johnston. 
nistered on British principles, and, above all, to the introduction of trial 
by jury. 

“ To this happy system, now (I may venture to sa y) deeply cherished 
in the affections of the people, and revered as much as any of their 
own oldest and dearest institutions, I do confidently ascribe this pleas¬ 
ing alteration ; and it may be boldly asserted, that while it continues 
to be administered with firmness and integrity, the British govern¬ 
ment will hold an interest in the hearts of its Cingalese subjects which 
the Portuguese and Dutch possessors of this island were never able to 
establish. 

44 It may appear, and with justice, that I indulge some degree of per¬ 
sonal gratification in referring to this subject, when I tell you, that in 
a report made to the government of Ceylon in June 1817, by the Ad¬ 
vocate Fiscal of that period, there is contained an .observation which 
shews that this feeling is not new, and we know how fully it has been 
justified by subsequent events. In that document it is said, that 
4 amongst the inhabitants of the maritime provinces, I know' the jury 
system to be already’ (this was in the seventh year of its operation) 4 a 
favorite. The wisdom of the Supreme Court has most happily adapted 
it even to their prejudices, so that they had actually begun to feel at¬ 
tachment to it on that account, even before they were aw'are of all its 
advantages. 9 

44 And the report adds, 4 armies may waste away from climate or 
disease, and seasons and circumstances may baffle the utmost exercise 
of human foresight; but, fixed on the attachment of the people to 
our jurisprudence, I look upon the security of the British interests in 9 
(the maritime provinces of) 4 Ceylon to be impregnable . 9 

44 And can we, gentlemen, with these pleasing results before us, 
omit to render our tribute of recollection to the learned Judges by whose 
zeal and ability this system has been put so happily into operation ? 

44 Of one of them, holding, as he still does, that station in society 
so well merited by his talents and services, it would be difficult in me, 
without indelicacy, to offer more than that tribute which it would be 
injustice to withhold. To his perfect knowledge of the native habits 
and character, and his extensive acquaintance with their institutes, it 
was owing that the jury system was thus so skilfully adapted even to 
their prejudices, and so deeply rooted in their affections as to have 
had the consequence in which we now rejoice. 99 * 


1979. How long was it before that system of trial came to be 
so well understood as to work without difficulty?—I found it work 
with ease the second session after it was established. 

1980. You consider, then, that the natives, upon the whole, 

* 44 The Honourable Sir Alexander Johnston, the late Chief Justice and first 
member of Ilis Majesty's Council, at whose recommendation, and according 
to whose plan, the trial by jury was introduced into Ceylon, in November 
1811, and the right of sitting upon juries, instead of being confined, as it is 
in other parts of India, to Europeans, was extended, under some modifica¬ 
tions, to every native upon the island, the effects of w'hicli are to make the 
natives themselves participate in the administration of justice amongst their 
own countrymen.” 
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16 Mar. l«:u>. shewed very great aptitude for the duties they had to execute? 

- —Perfectly; there appeared to be no difficulty at all. I had pre- 

Sir A. Johnston. v j ous ]y ca n e( ] meetings of them in different parts of the island, 

and explained to them the nature of the institution, and caused 
to be translated for their use a portion of an old work current 
in this country about an hundred years ago, and which, from 
being written in question and answer, I thought applicable to 
their mode of considering subjects of this sort. It is called, I 
think, “ The Sheriff and Juryman,” but I am not quite certain 
as to its title. It was circulated, and I believe tended to make 
the measure popular in the first instance. 

1981. Arc you of opinion that a reduction of the native laws 
and usages into a more clear and compendious form is practi¬ 
cable, without giving any dissatisfaction to any part of the 
native population ?—I believe it would be extremely popular, 
and perfectly practicable. 

1982. Do you mean that it is so, by attempting to consoli¬ 
date the whole into one general code, or by preserving the 
features of each particular system in so many separate though 
short codes of law?—I believe that there ought to be a Regula¬ 
tion containing what, after consultation with the Hindoos 
themselves, maybe deemed the present Hindoo law; and that 
the same ought to be done for the Mohaniedans. I beg leave 
to add, that this ought to be done in consultation with the 
Hindoos and the Mohaniedans themselves; because that is the 
means of making the measure popular amongst them, and really 
applicable to the present times. 

1983. Can you state what was the proportion of the slave 
population in Ceylon when you went there?—The proportion 
of domestic slaves was never, I believe, very accurately ascer¬ 
tained. The necessity to ascertain it was latterly not great, in 
consequence of the resolution passed by r the slave proprietors, 
that all children born of their slaves after the 12th of August 
1816 should be considered as born free ; but 1 should think it 
might be ascertained without difficulty. 

1984. Were those slaves entirely of a domestic description? 
—Those to whom the resolution I have just mentioned applied 
were domestic slaves principally. There arc also in Ceylon 
what are called slave castes, very similar to the slaves of the 
glebe in Russia and in other parts of the north of Europe. 

1985. The Regulation which conferred this benefit on the 
persons of the children born in slavery after the 12th August 
1816 applied only to those in a domestic state of slavery ?—It 
applied not to the slave castes, but to the slaves who "did not 
belong to those castes. A considerable portion of those slaves, 
though called domestic slaves, may have been worked in gardens, 
and may also have been worked in fields. 

1986. Was the Regulation, by which the children of slaves 
born after the year 1816 were to be free, adopted by the 
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♦ 

voluntary act of tlie persons who would have been entitled to 16 Mar. 1830. 

their servitude ?—By the voluntary act of all those persons, - 

Christians, Hindoos, Mohamcdans, and Cingalese. They at Slr Jo/lnstofi ' 
the time were, every one of them, upon the list of jurors. 

1087. You connect, then, the circumstance of their coming to 
this resolution with the experience they had acquired in their 
character of jurors?—I firmly believe that it had a very decided 
effect upon them. 

1988. There was no great division of opinion about it at the 
time it was adopted among themselves?—! believe none. They 
informed me of their intentions to do so. 

1989. Was it in consequence of a recommendation from 
government ?—There was no recommendation from government 
on the subject. 

1990. With whom did it originate?—If alluding to the 
subject from the bench at the commencement of different 
sessions can be said to have given rise to it, it originated with 
me ; hut I do not mean to say that my suggesting to them what 
I often did had any more influence upon them than to confirm 
them in the opinion that it would he a proper act, and that it 
would render them in the eyes of the court and in those of their 
countrymen more impartial jurymen. 

1991. In what language were the proceedings of the courts 
carried on in Ceylon ?—They were carried on in the language 
of the jury that were sworn to try the fact, as detailed in my 
letter to Mr. Wynn. 

1992. Supposing a Regulation to be attempted, consolidating 
the different cases of native law, would it not be necessary to 
authenticate it in all the languages in which native law is now 
administered in India ? —Certainly; it ought to be translated 
into every one of the languages in use amongst the natives for 
lvhom it is intended. The Hindoos in the Peninsulaoflndia either 
speak Tamul or Telogoo, or Mayalini, or Canarese, according to 
the particular districts in w hich they live. The Hindoos in Bengal 
also, I believe, speak a variety of different languages. 

1993. What is the language of Hindoos in the island of 
Ceylon ?—Tamul; the same as the generality of the Hindoos on 
the coast of Coromandel. 

1991. In what degree is the Persian generally understood, 
both in Ceylon and on the Continent of India ?—In the Peninsula 
of India the Persian is by no means, I believe, generally under¬ 
stood amongst the common Hindoos of the country. The 
common languages of the Hindoos of the Peninsula of India 
are the Tamul, the Telogoo, the Mayalim, and the Canarese. 

1995. Does the Persian possess any advantages, as a language, 
for the administration of the law ?—I am not aware of any. 

The witness is directed to withdraw. 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Friday next, 

one o’clock. 
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Abstract Statement of the Charges for (lie Year IB27-8, whether stated as Deduc¬ 
tions from Revenues, or as Charges appertaining to the Civil and Military Govern¬ 
ment of India. 


CHARGES upon the LAND REVENUE, SAYER, | 
ABKAREE, and TOBACCO. j 

Bengal— I 

Salaries, Allowances, &c. to the Members of thel j 
Board of Revenue, Officers of Account, &c. . J 

Charges of collecting. See . 

Extraordinary Charges in excess of Extraordinary ? 1 

Receipt, being for Buildings, &c.$ 

Stipends, Pensions, and Charitable Allowances .... 


Rs. 

22,89,524 

61,29,880 

2,47,999 

45,41,161 


Sa. Rs. 1,32,08,564 , 1,532,193 


Madras— ' j 

Salaries to the Members of the Board Df Revenue, ? o.iocu < 

Officers of Account, &c.J 9 9 ' 

Charges of collecting the Revenue, &c. 49,87,349 • 

Carnatic Deposit, See . ' 12,77,741 » 

Purchase and Charges of Tobacco. 2,78,627 j 

Stipends, Pensions, and Charitable Allowances .... 47,14,207 , 


Ms. Us. 1,15,72,283 

Bombay— 1 

Salaries, Charges of Collection, &r. ' 22,23,034 

Survey and other Extraordinary Charges, in excess \ 4 40 g-j 

of Extraordinary Receipts . J 9 * 


1,322,546 


.*.?} 


22,23,034 

4,46,951 


Allowances to Zemindars, Musmoodars, Dessaes, 1 1347 r<i(> 

and other District and Village Officers .J . ' * 

Stipends, Pensions, and Charitable Allowances .... ' 30,14,037 


By Rs. 70,31,918 : 791,091 


CUSTOMS. 


Bengal —Salaries, Commission, Establishment, and 
Contingencies.. ....... 


£ 11,10,409 


Madras. .. • Do.. Do. 


4,55,281 


3,645,830 

132,287 


52,032 


Bombay. ... Do.Do.Do. 

SALT. 

Bengal— 

Advances to Manufacturers. 

Convention with the French Government. 

Do.. .. Danish Government . 

Salaries, Commission, Calary Kents, Establishment, 

and Contingencies. 

Buildings, &c... 


Madras — 

Salt Manufacturers' Share. 

Moyen Zabitah and other Charges 

Compensations. 

Advances .. 


1 3,86,266 ! 43,455 

_ 1 

1 I 227,774 

! 42,91,768 • 

, 4,00,000 j 

j 15,000 j 

22,61,527 1 

1,52,888 ! 

71,21,183 826,057 

1 -I 

2,50,542 i 

3,74,794 
25,812 1 
1,00,843 

7,52,021 




85,945 

912,002 





























SELECT COMMITTEE of the HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Abstract Statement of the Charges for the Year 1827-8, &c.— continued. 


2 SI 


OPIUM. 

Bengal— 

Advances to Manufacturers. 

Compensation to Purchasers of inferior Behar Opium \ 

in 1824-5. S 

Salaries, Agency Establishments, and Contingencies. • 


STAMPS. 

Bengal— 

Fees to Native Commissioners in the Mofussil Courts 

Purchase of Paper... 

Commission, Salary,Establishments, and Contingencies 


Madras— 

Commission, Salary, Establishments, and Contingencies 

MINTS. 

Bengal— 

Salaries, Establishments, and Contingencies. 

Loss of Weight in melting the Precious Metals. 


Madras —Salaries, Establishments, and Contingencies.. 

Bombay—. ..... Do. . Do.. 

POST-OFFICE. 

Bengal— 

Commission, Salaries, and Establishments. 

Dawk Establishment...... 


Madras— 

Salaries, Establishments, &c 
Tappaul Establishment.... , 


Bombay— 

Salaries, Establishments, and Contingencies. . 

GENERAL CIVIL CHARGES. 

Bengal— 

Dnrl>ar Charges. 

Governor- General's Office . 

Expcncc of Visiting the Upper Provinces.. 

Embassies and Missions to Native Courts. 

Pay of Auxiliary Troops under Gwalior Treaty of \ 

Nov. 1817.j 

Gumber Sing's and Mug Levy, &c... 

Salaries of the Governor-General and Members of 1 

Council . / 

Carried forward. 


Rs. 

£. 

38,79,974 

10,68,608 


7,26,024 


56,74,606 

658,254 

2,27,370 

48,704 

3,39,708 


6,15,782 

71,431 

82,576 

9,437 


80,868 

2,01,080 

1,76,787 


i 3,77,867 

i _ 

43,838 

| 1,78,557 

20,406 

| 32,327 

3,637 


67,8 76 

1,25,594 

6,42,293 


7,67,887 

89,075 

64,973 
! 1,91,744 

i 

1 2,56,717 

1 

29,339 

■ 1,67,538 

• 

18,848 

» 

1 

137,262 

j 3,40,331 
1,80,300 
2,95,269 
21,22,670 


i 8,41,128 


1,47,305 

5,96,674 

i 

i 

i 

; 1.5,2.1,677 



5* L 
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EVIDENCE ON EAST-INDIA AFFAIRS: 

Abstract Statement of the Charges for the Year 1827-8, &c.— continued . 


GENERAL CIVIL CHARGES— continued. Rs. 

Brought forward. 45,23,677 

BrNGAL— 

Public Offices at the Presidency. 11,62,849 

Public Establishments, Ditto. 9,53,023 

Church Establishment.. 4,24,736 j 

Vaccine Establishment... 77,139 • 

House Rent, &c... 81,641 , 

Repairs of Hoads, Buildings, &c. 2,79,747 1 

College at Fort William .• •••. 1,39,637 ■ 

Contributions to Public and Charitable Institutions .. 5,47,820 

Schools...... } 1,48,736 

Petty Establishments and Contingencies ... j 3,11,787 

Stipend and Allowances of the Nizamut . j 22,40,350 1 

Provincial Battalions and Nujccbs .. ... j 25,84,904 > 

Pensions and Charitable Allowances., 95,977 , 

Advances for Buildings, &c. ' 10,03,810 ; 

Batta to Troops employed in the Burrnan War. 7,86,473 j 

Extraordinary Charges. 81,724 : 

; 1,54,44,030 j 

Madras— J-* | 

Durbar Charges, &c. ' 1,14,094 ' 

Mysore Residency Charges. ; 1,51,061 

Travancore Ditto ... 46,826 1 

Tanjore Ditto... 25,181 

Pondicherry Ditto.. 23,604 

Chepauck Agency Charges. ! 35,497 

Salaries of the Governor and Council......, 2,69,734 

Public Offices at the Presidency.. ! 6,01,304 

Church Establishment. | 2,52,061 

College at Fort St. George . j 1,74,215 

House Kent .• 41,875 

Assessment Establishment, Public Instruction, Sur-1 j | 4 - 7 *. 

vey and Engineer Establishment./ j * ’ 

Hospital and Vaccine Establishment. 1,04,956 

Buildings, Repairs, and contingent Charges. 6,56,981 

Contributions to Public ami Charitable Institutions .« . 2,27,471 

Charges on account of His Majesty’s Navy . , 84,881 

Pensions and Charitable Allowances ... , 1,96,858 

' 31,54,321 

Bombay— - 

Durbar and Residency Charges . 1 7,26,605 

Salaries of the Governor and Council...*.• 3,41,100 

Public Offices at the Presidency .. : 5,56,350 

Public Establishments, Ditto.i 65,675 

Public Establishments at the Subordinates . j 2,95,993 

Church Establishment. J 2,10,194 

Contributions to Public and Charitable Institutions .. j 2,13,991 

Enaumdars. i 7,05,975 , 

Buildings, Repairs, Roads, Bridges, &c. j 11,28,039 J 

Pensions and Charitable Allowances. 1 5,75,749 , 



360,494 



48,19,569 ’ 


1 


542,202 1 
2,694,204 j 












































SELECT COMMITTEE op the HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Abstract Statement of the Charges for the Year 1827-8, &c .—continued. 


JUDICIAL CHARGES. 

Bengal— 

Salaries, Establishments, and Contingencies of the £ 

Supreme Court.S 

Ditto.Ditto.of the Justices of) 

the Peace, Diet of Prisoners, &c. at the Presi- ?■ 

dency ...) 

Court of Requests. 

Stidder Dewanny unci Nizamut Adawluts. 

Provincial Courts of Appeal and Zillah Adawluts .. .. 

Provincial Police .. 

Extraordinary and contingent Charges . 

Pensions.... 


Madras— 

Salaries, Establishments,&c. of the Supreme Court.. 

Police Charges, &c. at the Presidency. 

Court of Sudder and Fouzdarry Adawlut. 

Provincial Courts. 

Pensions, &c. 


Bombay— 

Salaries, Establishments, Ac. of the Supreme Court, &c. 

Police Charges, &c. at the Presidency. 

Court of Sudder and Fouzdarry Adawlut . 

Provincial Courts... 

Buildings, &c. 

MARINE CHARGES. 

Bengal— 

Expence of the Pilot Schooners and Buoy Vessel.... 

Ditto of the Steam Vessels.. .. 

Ditto of the Lighthouses, &c. 

Muster Attendant and Establishment. 

Paymaster and Storekeeper, und Establishment .... 

Moorings, &c. 

Offices, Establishments, &c. 

Buildings and Repairs...... 

Pensions.. 


Madras— 

Master Attendant, Establishment, &c. at the Presidency 
Expenccs at the Out Ports . 


Bombay— 

Marine Office, Establishment, &c. 

Changes of Marine Cruizers, &rc. 

Ditto of Water Boats, Luggage Boats, Ferry) 

Boats, &c.J 

Ditto of Dry Docks, Mooring Chains, &c. 

Expence of building Vessels, Purchase of Timber, &c. 


Rs. 

£. 

4,32,337 

i 


1 

j 2,51,693 


98,605 
6,38,869 
62,69,040 
17,89,377 
3,73,318 
38,455 


j 98,91,694 

1,147,436 

3,08,700 
1,33,0 40 
• 2,53,557 

25,97,490 
7,342 


33,00,129 

i 

377,158 

3,68,400 
• 1,27,540 

| 2,6*2,891 

l 19,39.774 

! 76,701 

. - . 


27,75,306 

312,222 

! 

1 

! 3,68,585 

! 87,454 

j 1,08,505 

1,59,148 
, 56,496 

86,279 
68,309 
311,304 

! 80,266 

i 

1,836,816 


j 13,26,346 

153,856 

1,11,955 

35,629 

1 


i 1,47,384 

1 

16,86*7 

1,51.105 
j 11,94,573 


i 25,831 


80,444 

4,24,741 


18,76, *94 

211,128 

1 

j 381,851 
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EVIDENCE ON EAST-INDIA AFFAIRS: 

Abstract Statement of the Charges for the Year 1827-8, &c.— continued. 


MILITARY CHARGES. 

Bengal— 

Pay and Allowances, &c. of tlie King’s Troops «... 

Ditto.Ditto of Company’s Troops .... 

Local Corps, Garrisons, Commissariat, and contin- ) 

gent and other Charges ..... 

Buildings, Repairs, &c. 


Madras— 

Pay and Allowances of the King’s Troops. 

Ditto...of Company’s Troops. 

Local Corps, Garrisons, Staffs, Commissariat, and \ 

contingent Charges... J 

Arrears of Charges of Birman War . 

Charges on account of Prince of Wales’ Island .... 
Buildings, Repairs, &c. 


Bombay— 

Pay and Allowances of the King’s Troops . 

Ditto.Ditto of Company’s Troops . 

Local Corps, Garrisons, Staffs, Commissariat, and I 

contingent Charges.•.. / 

Buildings, Repairs, &c.... 


INTEREST. 

Bengal— 

Interest on Debts, Deposits, 8cc. after deducting 1 
Receipts for Interest on Bank Shares, &c.J 

Madras— 

Interest on Carnatic Fund and other Deposits. 


Bombay— 

Interest on Deposits 


Rs. 

39,85,436 

2,12,37,362 

1,34,32,527 

22,69,016 

4,09,24,341 




29,12,983 

1,43,29,343 

1,38,78,814 

26,58,069 I 
2,06,911 
3,68,712 


4,747,224 


3,43,54,832 


14,33,933 

93,39,083 

73,55,877 

6,37,524 

1,87,66,417 


3,926,267 


2,111,222 


, 10,784,713 



PAYMENTS ON account SUBORDINATE SET¬ 
TLEMENTS IN EXCESS of RECEIPTS. 

St. Helena— 

Costand Freight of Stores consigned to that Island.. 


1,42,19,402 . 1,619,451 


15,66,460 


179,024 


27,230 


1,855,705 


69,440 j 


Fort Marlbro' — Rs. 

Bills drawn by the Local Agent. 52,315 

Pensions to Native Invalids. 3,558 

- 55,873 

Prince of Walks* Island, Singapore, and Malacca— 

Bills drawn to defray the Charges . 8,09,496 

Subscription to Bengal Loan received .... 2,18,200 

Stores supplied. 73,518 

Compensations, Advances to Officers, and"} 

Payments in the Marine Department, > 17,595 

ment, &c.••.J 


Carried forward 11,18,809 -J 

Carried forward 1,25,313 j 
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SELECT COMMITTEE or the HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Abstract Statement of tbe Chrrges for the Yenrs 1827-8, continued. 


Rj. 

Brought forward 11,18,809 

PaiNCE of Wales* Island, &c. — continued . 

Us. 

11,780 


Deduct, 

Interest paid on Bengal Loans . • 

Advances on account Marine 1 

Department, &c./ * * 

Stores . 2,155 


54,298 


Rb. 

1,25,313 


£. 


CHARGES of the ISLAND of ST. HELENA. 

Sularies of the Governor and Civil Establishment. •.. 
Charges General—Issues of Stores, Diet, and Al-l 

lowances......./ 

Charges of the Marine Department ... 

Church Establishment. 

Charges of the Plantation. 

Ditto of Silk Establishment . 

Ditto of School Establishment..... 

Chinese Establishment.. .. 

Highways and Limekilns.. 

Advanced for Emancipation of Slaves. 

Pensions... 

Charges defrayed in England. 

Pay and Allowances of the Troops, &c. .. 

Stores and Contingencies ....... .. 

Buildings and Fortifications. 

Deduct, £• 

Amount received for Duties, Licences, and ) 3 393 

Rents . 3 * 

Supplies from India included in the Chaiges / S 4 °9 

above... 3 * 


!' 


I 


10,54,511 { 
11,89,824 

£. 

14,337 

13,551 

2,006 
2,292 
2,311 
1,550 
1,669 
2,374 
674 
2,648 
2,386 
12,614 I 
65,952 I 
9,220 j 
1,989 I 

135,583 


138,019 


11,827 


123,756 


TERRITORIAL PAYMENTS in ENGLAND. 


Payment to His Majesty's Government for Charges incurred at 

Home on account of King*s Troops employed in India. 

Ditto as Compensation for Retiring Pay, Pensions, &c. of King’s 

Troops who have served in India.... 

Passage of Military, and Supplies to them on Voyage... 

Furlough and Retiring Pay to Company’s Officers.. 

Off- Reckonings .. 

Absentee Allowance to the Civil Servants .. 

Political Freight and Demurrage ... 

Political Charges General (the principal items of which are stated 

below) .. 

Sundry small Payments on account of Tanjore Commission, Subor¬ 
dinate Settlements, &c..... 



! 

1 211,452 

1 9 

I 

1 60,000 

68,761 

279,564 

120,308 

29,876 

134,435 

335,174 

3,560 

1,243,130 
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EVIDENCE ON EAST-INDIA AFFAIRS: 

Abstract Statement of the Charges for the Year 1827-8, Sac.— continued. 


v m 9 9 • • 

igrced | 


POLITICAL CHARGES GENERAL. 

India Board : Salaries and Pensions. 

Home Establishment: Proportion of Salaries as a, 

upon with India Board... 

Political Annuitants and Pensioners . 

Directors’ Gratuities (One-Half)... 

Allowances to Extra Clerks (Two-Thirds) . 

Proportion of Tradesmen’s Bills for Repairs, Coals, 1 

&c. and Taxes ./ 

Stationery for Home Use (One-Half). 

Proportion of Expence of East-India College. 

Expence of raising Recruits for Company's European 1 

Troops ..... ..., J 

Military Seminary at Addiscombe. 

Buildings at Ditto. 

Military Officers and Soldiers: Passage Money of) 

King’s Officers, Allowances, Ac.J 

Disbursements in and Expences of the Military Store 1 

Department .J 

Disbursements on account of Horses shipped for India 
Lord Clive's Fund : Excess of Pensions, &c. beyond 

Receipts.J 

Law Charges respecting Political Matters. 

Allowances for Outfit, Passage, and Equipment to I 

Political Officers./ 

Batta to Officers employed in the Burman War. 

Maintenance of Insane Persons from the Civil and 1 

Military Establishments of India. j 

Proportion of Expencc of the Carnatic Commission.. .. 
Proportion of Expence incurred in purchasing Books, ) 

Maps, &c.) 

Gratuities to Political Officers for Public Services .... 

Charges on account of the Persian Embassy. 

Payments on account of Publications useful to the ) 

Civil and Military Branches of the Service. J 

Expence of maintaining, See. Lascars and other 1 

Asiatic Seamen ..J 

Expence of Overland Packets and sundry Political Charges 


Deduct, 

Charg€*s attaching to Territorial Exports 
which are included in the Invoice 

Amount of Political Stores, Ac. 

Advances recovered in India, which liad 1 
previously been stated as Charges.. •. J 
Received from Assignecsof Mr. Card, as 
a Compromise in the Suit of Murray, 
Administrator to Hope, against the 

Company .__ 

Interest upon Company’s Carnatic Stock.'. 
Fines, Ac. for Breaches of Contracts.. 


£. 

29,896 

52,537 

58,773 

4,238* 

16,756 

15,802 

3,591 

10,403 

34,450 

18,826 

3,464 

21,722 

10,518 

2,352 

33,133 

4,1 e9 

13,284 

24,110 

2,972 

3,808 

2,077 

2,141 

1,885 

2,031 

1,905 

6,872 
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APPENDIX No. II. 


Estimate of the Amount in which the Charges of India arc expected to be Di¬ 
minished in future Years, as compared with 1828-9, by the various Reductions of 
Establishments, Military and Civil, which either have been actually effected or 
are now in progress. 


MILITARY. 

Effect of Military Reductions at*) 
the Three Presidencies (Sec the > 
detailed Statements, Nos. 1 to 3.) J 


Reduction of the Chargee of India in future Yean, 
compared with 182B-9. 


; 1 I 

In 1)429-30. In 1830 31. In 1831-32. In 1832-33. 


£. ' £, 

387,684 643,121 


£. 

765,639 


£. 

888,380 


Saving by the Reduction in the Es- 
tahiished Strength of King's lie- I 
giments in India (.£100,000 of V 
which, l-5th, is estimated to take ( 
place in England).. 


CIVIL and MARINE. 


Effect of Reductions in Allowances 
and Establishments at the Three 
Presidencies. ( See detuiled State¬ 
ment No. 4 ). 



I 

I 

• 

i 


SUBORDINATE SETTLE¬ 
MENTS. 

Reductions at Prince of Wales* Is-"> I 
land, Malacca, and Singapore. > ! 
(See Statement No. 5.).J 

Do. at St. Helena. (Do No. 6.) j 


Add Sum in which it is estimated 
that the Territorial Charges in¬ 
curred in England will fall short 
of their Amount in 1828-9. 

Aggregate estimated Diminu¬ 
tion of Charge. 



* 


40,000 


60,000 


80,000 


i 

i 

t 

i 

i 

» 

» i 

73,437 ‘ 10^,852 , 125,594 ! , 141,174 

i 

i i 



40,020 

| 41,760 

1 

j 41,760 : 

3,000 

11,050 

i 

! 18,950 

1 

j 18,950 

I 

464,121 

843,043 

1,011.943 

1,170,264 

i 

j 

140,000 

260,000 

i 

260,000 
i * 

i 

260,000 

i 

604,121 

1,103,043 

1,271,943 

1,430,264 


• The saving estimated under this head in 1829-30 is considered to be counter¬ 
balanced by the expense of providing permanent cantonments forthree additional 
King's regiments in India. 

A r o/c.—The Military Reductions are estimated to produce their full Financial effect 

in 1832-& 

(Errors Excepted.) 

East-Iiulia House, James C. Mi.lvii i » 

15th Maich 1830. Auditor of India Accounts. 










Statement, No. 
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Statement, No. 5. 


Estimate of the Reduction which will be effected in the Expencrs of Penang, 

Malacca, and Singapore, in future Years. 


Reduction which it is estimated will re-, 
suit from the execution of the Court's 
Orders to Bengal, dated 7th April 
1829, directing that the Government 
of the Three Settlements be consti¬ 
tuted on a different Principle after 1st 
May 1830, and that various Offices be 

abolished.. 

Probable Saving from the proposed Abo- 1 
lition of the Recorder’s Court./ 


Sa. R». 


Total Sicca Rupees — 


Or, £ — 


'In 1830-31. In 1831-32. 

! 1 
l _ 

Ultimate 

Reduction. 

Sa. R«. 

Sa. Ri. 

Sa. Rf. 

3,00,000 

3,00,000 

3,50,000 

! 45,000 

60,000 

80,000 

3,45,000 

, 

3,60,000 

4,30,000 

40,020 1 

41,760 

49,880 


Statement, No. 6. 


Estimate of the Amount in which the Charges of St. Helena will be reduced in 
future Years, as compared with 1828-9, by the Operation of the Court’s Orders. 



In 1829-30. In 1830-31. 

f 

In 1831-32. 

Eventual 
Saving per 

i 

t ~ ; 

i 

r 

£. 

Annum. 


' i 

£. i 


£. 

Governor.. 

... 

2,300 

2,300 , 

2,300 

Members of Council. 



» * 

1,800 

Senior Merchants. ! 

- - 


' 1,200 ; 

800 

Other Civil Servants .' 


600 


2,310 

Chaplain. .....; 

| 

350 

350 

350 

Military Establishment .' 

! 

6,000 

13,000 : 

16,000 

Medical Ditto . 

i 

1 9 

■■■ 

1,200 

Horse and Forage Allowances ... . .. 

mmm t 

400 

400 

400 

Master Attendant. ...! 

i ____ 

i 


_ # 

280 

Various Savings • • . ... . 

i 

i 

1,400 

1,700 | 

2,000 

£ 

1 

• 

1 

11,050 

i 

18,950 J 

27,440 


i 


* A Saving in 1829-30, of about £3,000, may be estimated through the operation of 

the Court’s Orders. 
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Die Veneris , 19° Martii 1830. 


The Lord President in the Chair. 


SIR ALEXANDER JOHNSTON is called in, and makes 

the following statement: 

199G. I was asked, on the former day, whether I originated 
the measure of the emancipation of the slaves. Certainly I was 
strongly in favour of it, but 1 cannot presume to say that it 
originated with me; it originated with the people themselves; 
that is to say, with the jurymen who were proprietors of slaves. 
The only influence I had was from their knowing that they 
would stand higher in my opinion if they did it, and that I 
thought it would be a popular measure. 

1997. Have the goodness to state what were the prevailing 
tenures of land in the island of Ceylon ?—The tenures of land 
in the island of Ceylon are variously modified ; but I should 
think that one may distinctly classify them under three general 
heads. Without using any technical names, I will describe the 
nature of them. The first are lands that belong completely to 
the sovereign of the country, and remain under the management 
of the sovereign. The second are lands which were originally 
granted by the sovereign of the country to individuals, upon the 
condition that they were permanently to pay a certain portion 
of the produce to whoever might be sovereign. As long as the 
proprietors pay that portion of the produce they may alienate 
those lands in any way they please, either by sale during life, or 
by will after death ; or if no will is made, the lands descend by 
inheritance, whoever the proprietor may be, always paying that 
proportion of the produce which was the original condition on 
which the lands were granted. The third are lands which are 
granted by the sovereign for the time being, for the perfor¬ 
mance of specific services, to head men of different districts, 
chiefs of districts, and others, for services to be performed for 
the sovereign of the country. When the person holding lands 
under such a tenure dies, they immediately revert to the 
sovereign of the country. They are attached to the office; 
they can neither be mortgaged nor alienated. Besides what 
have been mentioned, the government of Ceylon have large 
tracts of country that are wholly uncultivated. They must have 
been originally highly cultivated, but, in consequence of change 
of circumstances, have been left desert and uncultivated. 

1999. There is no description of landholder that can be con¬ 
sidered as independent of the government?—In no other way 
than what I have described. 


19 Mar. 1830. 
Sir A. Johnston . 
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19 Mar. 1830. 1999. Can you state in what proportion those three different 

- general heads of tenure prevail in the island of Ceylon ;—No, I 

Sir a. Johnston. cannot> because 1 have not got the statements that were made 

out for me in the year 1808, and again in the year 1817. I 
can procure others, if it is wished. 

2000. Can you state in what mode the first description of the 
lands you have mentioned, namely, those that remain in the 
possession of the sovereign, are administered for the benefit of 
the sovereign ?—The sovereign has them cultivated upon the 
most advantageous terms that he can procure; sometimes re¬ 
ceiving a half or a third, or less, of the produce, according to the 
condition he may make; but that is quite uncertain, and de¬ 
pends on the circumstances of the country. 

2001. Granting leases of them, or retaining them without 
lease?—There is no regular lease, technically speaking. Land 
is generally held by the natives under ancient custom. Under 
the Portuguese and the Dutch government there were regular 
registries of lands. 

2002. Are there land-stewards employed for the purpose of 
collecting those rents ?—No ; there are native officers employed 
under the Collectors, who have different denominations. 

2003. With respect to the second description of lands, what 
is the form had recourse to by the government for the purpose 
of securing that portion of the produce which is reserved ?— 
They generally collect it through renters, The right of collect¬ 
ing the government share is sold to the highest bidder. The 
government share of a whole district is put up for sale to any 
man who will purchase it, for one year or two years, or whatever 
the term may be. 

2004. With respect to the third description of tenure you 
have described, is the land resumablc at will from the persons 
to whom it has been granted by the government ?—As long as 
a man holds the office, so long he is entitled to the lands, which 
are a remuneration for the duties of his office. If a man mis¬ 
conducts himself, and is turned out of the office, he loses his 
right to the lands. 

2005. Have you had occasion to observe under which of 
those tenures land is most beneficially improved in the island ? 
—I should say under the second. 

2006. The rent, in that case, cannot be increased?—It ought 
not to be increased; it has been sometimes increased, but not 
usually, and it is looked upon as a hardship if it is. 

2007. It is a portion of the produce ; not a proportion ?—It 
is a tenth or a half of the produce. 

2008. What is the proportion?—That is difficult to say, for 
in some places the proprietors commute with government for a 
money payment; government receives its share in money. An 
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agreement maybe made by government with the proprietors, 19M.ir. 
for a year, that they will pay, instead of a tenth of the produce, — 
so much money; that is sometimes done. Sir A. Johnston . 

2009. Is the tenth understood to be the proportion ?—Not 
always; there are different proportions. The exact statement 
of these proportions is in print, and the proportions may be seen 
by it. 

2010. Can you state on what that difference depends ?—No; 
it depends on the local circumstances of each province. Those 
circumstances are reported to government by the Collector of 
the district. 

2011. What is the law of succession with regard to landed 
property? — In one part of the island it descends in equal shares 
to male and female, according to the Dutch Homan law ; in 
another part of the island according to the Hindoo law. In the 
northern portion of the island, containing four or five hundred 
thousand inhabitants, and in the eastern portion of the island, 
near Trincomalee, the Hindoo law prevails. Among the Cinga¬ 
lese of the British possessions, their law has been so completely 
modified by the Portuguese and Dutch conquests, that it is the 
Dutch Roman law which prevails. 

2012. Have the Portuguese inhabitants possessions of their 
own ?—There are descendants from the original Portuguese. 

There is scarcely any European Portuguese, but a great many 
descendants from them. 

2013. What is the character of that Portuguese population, 
as distinguished from the European and the native ?—Upon the 
whole their character is very good, depending a great deal upon 
the efficiency and the activity of their priests, because most of 
them are Catholics. 

2014. Has any inconvenience arisen, that you are aware of, 
from the existence of that mixed race in the island, in the rela¬ 
tions in which they stand, either towards the government or the 
native population ?—I think not; quite the contrary ; because I 
think they have, from their habits, much more feeling in favour 
of the European government than they have in favour of 
the natives of the country, and that they therefore are in that 
respect a security to the European government. 

2015. Are they much employed in offices?—Yes; a great 
many of the writers in all the public offices are descended from 
the Portuguese and the Dutch. 

2016. Are they numerous ?—Yes. 

2017. Where are those lands in Ceylon which you have 
described as being now uncultivated, but in former years in a 
state of cultivation ?—The greatest portion of them i9 in the north¬ 
ern part of the island,within the district called the Wanny. 

2018. If it were proposed to bring any portion of that land 

2 N 
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1 *j Mnr. 1830 . into cultivation, wliat is the course the government would pur- 

- sue ?—The measure the government would pursue is that which 

Sir A, Johnston, j ^ 00 | c fh e liberty of recommending to the government in 1809, 

and which was carried into effect by Lord Londonderry when I 
came to England in that year; it is that of granting lands in 
perpetuity to an}' persons who would take and cultivate them. 

2019. Either to natives or Europeans ?—Yes, to both. The 
government could have granted lands in perpetuity to natives, 
but not to Europeans, before the year 1809; for before that 
period the very same restriction that applied to Europeans 
holding lands in perpetuity in the Company’s possessions in 
India applied to them in those which had originally been the 
Company’s possession, but which had afterwards become the 
King’s possession, in Ceylon. That restriction was taken off in 
1809. 

2020. It is granted as a freehold estate, and not upon the 
principle of the government retaining the proprietorship of the 
land ?—As a freehold estate. 

2021. Nothing in the shape of a quit-rent ?—Not, according 
to my original plan. Whether it has since been carried into 
effect or not I cannot tell; but the object which I had in view 
was to induce Europeans by every possible encouragement to 
introduce their capital and skill into the country, which I knew 
to be absolutely necessary for the improvement of the country 
and the people. 

2022. Have they done so ?—In one or two instances, I under¬ 
stand, the government of Ceylon have done so. 

2023. What taxes were they to pay?—It will appear by the 
printed proclamation, that that depended on the agreement 
between government and the parties to the grant; they were to 
be exempted from taxes for a certain period, and then to pay, I 
think, the tenth of the produce. 

2024. Was the land intended to be granted fertile ?—The 
land is very fertile; but in consequence of its having been 
allowed to he desert fer a considerable time, and in consequence 
of what is called jungle or bushwood having grown upon it, and 
a quantity of water having settled in particular parts of the land, 
it is at present unhealthy. 

2025. How many years is it since it was cultivated ?—It is at 
present hardly possible to say. I have lately instituted an 
inquiry into the subject in the Asiatic Society of Literature. It 
is a very interesting subject in a literary point of view. 

2026. How do they clear the jungle ?—They most commonly 
bum it; sometimes they cut it down, They burn it because 
the ashes make the best possible manure. 

2027. Docs it get up again soon ?—Very rapidly. 
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2028. Are the manners of the Hindoo population of Ceylon 19 Mar. 1830. 

the same as those of the Hindoo population of India generally ? - 

—The manners, habits, religion, and customs of the Hindoo Sir A% John$lon ‘ 
inhabitants of the northern parts of the island are very similar 
to the habits, manners, customs, and religion of the inhabitants 
of the Southern Peninsula of India. 

2029. Have you observed in them any disposition to adopt 
the customs of Europeans ? —No, I have not, of late years, in 
that part of the island. 

2090. They are more free from prejudice than the Hindoos 
of the Peninsula, arc they not?—I should doubt very much 
whether they are. 

2031. Had any of them any property ?—Some of them were 
formerly people of considerable property. 

2032. Had they any inclination or means of consuming 
British produce or manufactures ?—I should say that if their 
property increased they would certainly have such an incli¬ 
nation. 

2033. They have a taste for them, as far as they are within 
their reach ?—Yes, they have certainly a taste for them. There 
is a remark which I must make, which is, that the Dutch and 
Portuguese took much more pains to spread their tastes among 
many of the people of Ceylon than the English have thought it 
necessary to take to spread theirs amongst the people in the rest 
of India. 

2034. By what measures ?—By making the European dress, 
the European language, the European titles, marks of distinc¬ 
tion amongst the natives, and associating in their minds an idea 
of respect with that of European customs. 

2035. Is justice administered to the Europeans in Ceylon in 
a different way from that in which it is administered to the 
natives ?—No ; since the introduction of trial by jury one 
uniform system has prevailed. 

2036. An European would be subject to the courts the same 
as a native ?—Yes. The Chief and Puisne Judges of the Su¬ 
preme Court arc Judges of the High Court of Appeal in Ceylon. 

This answers to the Sudder Adawluts in Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay, and is a Court of Appeal from all the Provincial 
Courts in Ceylon. The same system is administered in this ap¬ 
pellate jurisdiction, called the High Court of Appeal, to natives, 
it being administered by the same men, as is administered in 
the Supreme Court to Europeans. The Judges are bound to 
administer the same system in both courts. 

2037. Do you consider the half-caste as Europeans or natives? 

—We always consider them as natives; we are bound to do so 
by law. 

2038. Was the Regulation which -you alluded to on the 
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is Mar. 1830. former day, of Sir Thomas Munro, with respect to the trial by 
- jury, founded on that which was the actual practice in Ceylon ? 

SiVW. Johnston. j 0 no t know. I met Sir Thomas Munro in 1817. He 

seemed to approve of the jury system in Ceylon. On referring 
to a letter (which is now published in his Life) from him, dated 
at Madras, to Lord Hastings, he distinctly states that he thinks 
the natives are the fittest persons to be jurors in criminal cases, 
and that they ought to be so. 

2039. As you have read that minute, and know the practice 
in Ceylon, how far does it conform to the practice?—I have 
no hesitation in believing that the Regulation, though modified 
by local circumstances, is founded on the institutions of juries 
in Ceylon. 

2040. Was the verdict of the jury in the cases in which they 
were engaged final ?—Yes, completely so ; it was never interfered 
with. 

2041. An appeal lay with respect to the law?—No appeal 
lay in criminal cases. If the jury found a prisoner guilty, the 
Judge passed sentence; but if it was a case of death, there was 
a reference to the Governor before the sentence was carried 
into effect; and in a case of recommendation for pardon, it was 
sent home to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, to be laid 
before His Majesty. 

2042. Are you at all acquainted with the character of the 
population of India?—The way in which I first became ac¬ 
quainted locally with the character of the population of the 
Southern Peninsula of India was, that in the year 1808 I pro¬ 
ceeded by land from Cape Comorin, through the provinces of* 
Tinnivelly, Kamnad, Madura, Trichinopoly, Tanjore, and 
Arcot, to Madras, and back again, for the express purpose of 
having an opportunity of observing the character of the people, 
and the nature of the judicial establishments instituted by the 
East-Indiu Company in those provinces ; and in order that I 
might, when I came to England, under a commission from the 
Governor of Ceylon, in 1809, be able to state to the late Lord 
Londonderry what conclusions I drew from the comparison of 
the two establishments, that of the Madras and that of the 
Ceylon government. 

2043. Was the effect of that examination to lead you to 
believe that the population of India were less fit to be trusted 
with the functions of jurymen than those of Ceylon ?—I thought 
they were just as fit, perhaps more fit, to be trusted with the 
rights of jurymen than the population of Ceylon, because, gene¬ 
rally speaking, they were better educated. 

2044. Did you present any report to the Colonial Office upon 
that subject ? —As I came home myself, I presented no formal 
report. I forget whether I wrote any private letter to the 
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office. I had constant personal communication with it, and it 19 Mar. 1830. 

was in consequence of that communication that the new charter - 

was made out. There were many points upon which Lord Lon- Sir Ji,hnston ‘ 
donderry wished me to consult the present Lord President 
of Scotland, particularly on the subject of the majority and 
number of the jury, which is different in Ceylon from this 
country. What passed was mostly in verbal communication. 

2045. With respect to the part of India to which your ob¬ 
servation applied, was the population chiefly Hindoo, or was 
there a considerable proportion of it Mohamedan ?—The great¬ 
est portion were Hindoos. 

2046. In giving the character which you have of the popula¬ 
tion, do you make any distinction between the Hindoos and the 
Mussulman population, as to their fitness for being jury men?— 

No. In Ceylon they appeared much the same as to their effi¬ 
ciency as jurymen. 

2047. Did they appear the same as to integrity?—Much the 
same, I think, I am not aware of any particular distinction. 

There is one thing I can say with reference both to the Moha¬ 
medan and Hindoo population, that I have invariably found 
amongst the higher classes of the military portion of the Moha¬ 
medan population a higher sense of honour than I have found 
among the lower classes of the population of the Hindoos ; but 
I have also found precisely the same thing among the higher 
classes of the military population of the Hindoos, such as the 
Kajepoots; I have found amongst them men that I would have 
trusted with any thing. So I have among the higher classes of 
the Mohamedans. 

2048. Did you feel any difficulty in the working of that 
system of juries in Ceylon?—None whatever. 

2049. Were the decisions of the jurors ever applied to civil 
cases ?—No, they were not, in Ceylon. My reason for not ap¬ 
plying them to civil cases at first was because before I did so I 
wanted to see how the system worked in criminal cases ; and 
because also, I wanted, in the first instance, to avoid making 
the duties of jurymen burthensome on the people of the country, 
till I had made them feel that it was an honour to belong to 
the class of jurors; but, on coming home in 1818, it was my in¬ 
tention to recommend the institution of civil juries and grand 
juries in Ceylon. 

2050. Have you any institution in Ceylon similar to that of 
the punchayet in India?—I should think that three or four 
hundred years ago the system of punchayet must have prevailed 
in Ceylon, as it did in other parts of India. 

2051. Was there any thing of the kind practically applied in 
the decision of cases between the natives, at the time you in¬ 
troduced the trial by jury ?—They had a system of arbitrations. 
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19 Mar. 1830. They did not use the word puncliayet; they called it arbitra- 

-tion, and made use of that word for it in Tamul which, if trans- 

Str A Johnston ' lated into English, means arbitration. 

2052. In the Regulations of Sir Thomas Munro, he appears 
to make the verdict of a majority binding; was that the case in 
Ceylon ?—It was. I am quite sure that if I had required una¬ 
nimity, and had shut the jurors up till they had come to an 
unanimous determination, they would have had a perfect dislike 
to the institution ; they would have supposed that the court 
had some view, and wished to make them give an opinion con¬ 
trary to their own opinion. 

2053. The manner was that of the Scotch ?—It is. I went 
down to Scotland, and communicated with the present Lord 
President, then Lord Justice Clerk, for three w eeks or a month, 
on this point. My opinion upon the subject w*as confirmed by 
that communication. When I came back to England, it was 
recommended that the Ceylon jury should decide by a majority, 
and that the number of the jury should depend upon local cir¬ 
cumstances ; that it should be either five, or seven, or nine, or 
whatever number might be thought advisable by the Judges of 
the court. Upon this the then Attorney or Solicitor-general, 
I am not sure wdiich, objected to the introduction of any modi¬ 
fication of our form of jury, thinking that, as our jury was a 
system that had been found to be the very best for ages, it 
ought to be introduced as it was. I thought that it would have 
put an end to the popularity of the w hole thing, if I introduced 
the system as it w as in England. Lord Londonderry, therefore, 
in a conversation with me as to what was to be done upon the 
subject, said, that as in Scotland it was by majority the jury 
decide, that would be a very good authority to make it the 
same in Ceylon ; and Lord Londonderry accordingly agreed to 
that, and to the number of thirteen, although not in accordance 
with the opinion of the Attorney-general. 

2054. What number of jurymen are charged with the pri¬ 
soner ?—Thirteen. The court may summon, at times, as many 
as from five to six hundred, to prevent the possibility cither of 
their being bribed or of their being overawed. 

2055. Had you ever had any reason to suspect corruption in 
the jurors ?—Never. 

2056. Were you generally satisfied with their verdicts ?— 
Generally; I may say almost always. 

2057. How was the trial conducted before the jury?—In 
Ceylon the public prosecutor stands in the same situation in 
which the public prosecutor, the Lord Advocate, stands in 
Scotland. The prosecution is carried on on behalf of the public. 
There is no grand jury. The prosecutor, who is the Advocate 
Fiscal, states to the court and the jury the circumstances of the 
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charge ; he states it in English, it being translated into the lan- 19 Mar. 1830 . 
guage of the jury and the prisoner. Of course he is hound to —— 

speak deliberately, and to state the fact clearly. Having stated Sir ^ on. 
his case, lie calls his witnesses to prove that case; he examines 
those witnesses in the first instance, or what is called in chief, 
by an interpreter; the interpretation being such, if the jury 
docs not understand the language of the witness, as to convey 
what he says to the jury. 

2058. Did the jury ever take a part in the examination of 
witnesses ?—Constantly: they asked questions and made notes, 
and were very particular. When the prosecutor had closed his 
case, the prisoner stated his defence. It was translated to the 
Judge into English; and of course, if it was not delivered in 
the language which the jury understood, it was translated to 
the jury. When the prisoner had made his defence, he called 
his witnesses, who were examined by him, if he pleased; or, if 
he preferred it, by a person who, on my recommendation, was 
appointed by government to act as the advocate for all prisoners 
and paupers. If the prisoner thought his case was safer in the 
hands of this public officer, lie made him examine his witnesses. 

This officer was intended more for a protection for prisoners 
than for any thing else. 

2059. The witnesses for the prisoner were examined in the 
same way by the jury?—Yes; and cross-examined by the pro¬ 
secutor. The whole trial was carried on in such languages as 
were understood by the jury, by the prisoner, and by the Judge; 
the Judge taking notes of the case, and the jury also taking 
short notes. When the prosecutor had finished examining his 
witnesses, and the prisoner had finished examining his, then the 
Judge read over his notes to the jury, the jury correcting those 
notes, if they thought the Judge had put down any thing that 
had been misinterpreted to him. By correcting, I of course do 
not mean to say that they had any right actually to correct the 
Judge’s notes, but merely that if the jury thought there had 
been any misinterpretation to the Judge, they had a right to 
tell the Judge so; and it was the Judge’s duty to ascertain 
whether his notes were or were not correct. It w r as a great 
and salutary check upon the interpreters. 1 always wished the 
jury particularly to sec that the whole interpretation was correct. 

When this was done the jury, if they had no doubt upon the sub¬ 
ject, at once delivered their verdict, by saying that the majority 
of them were of opinion that the prisoner was either guilty or 
not guilty. If they had any doubt, they retired to an adjoining 
room, and came back and gave their opinion in court. 

20G0. Was sentence passed immediately ?—No. 

2061. The Judge summed up?—Yes. All that lie did was 
merely to read over his notes, and remark upon the evidence, 
but not endeavour to enforce any opinion of his own upon their 
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19 Mar. 1830. minds. If there was any question of law he wished to point out, 
- he did so. 

Str A. Johnston. 2Qg2. Did this summing up pass to the jury through an 

interpreter?—Always, if they were not English Europeans. 

2063. Did it appear to you that the natives could be satisfac¬ 
torily examined through an interpreter ?—With the jury to 
correct any misinterpretation, I thought there could be no danger 
whatever. 

2064. Did not that depend upon your belief that the jury 
would examine them accurately, though the counsel might not? 
—I thought that the danger of a false or mistaken interpretation 
w'as of course removed by thirteen natives sitting with me in 
court, who were most likely to be able to tell me if the notes of 
evidence 1 read over to them were correct as to the evidence 
given by the native witnessess. 

2065. Did they appear very anxious to do their duty?—Very 
anxious. 

2066. Do you think that this species of trial would be ap¬ 
plicable in civil cases to most places where they have been ac¬ 
customed to decide their differences by means of punchayet?— 

I should think so, for it is only an improved description of 
punchayet. 

2067. What is the number of which a punchayet consists ?— 
Of five ; it comes from the word paunchy or five. 

2068. As you have had a good deal of practice in the native 
courts, how far do you concur in the opinion distinctly given to 
Lord Hastings by Sir Thomas Munro, in the last letter he wrote 
to him, that no European was competent to examine the native 
evidence ?—That is expressing a more general opinion upon this 
subject than I should venture to do. I should certainly say, 
that generally speaking, a native was more competent than an 
European (if you can get the fair unbiassed opinion of the native) 
to give his opinion upon a point of native evidence. The great 
difficulty is to get at the unbiassed opinion of a native. Of course 
an European who has been living with natives many years, 
generally speaking, must be competent to examine them and 
weigh their evidence. 

2069. How is the court of appeal you spoke of composed ?— 
It is composed of the Governor, the Chief and Puisne Justices, 
who are the two Judges of the Supreme Court, the Chief 
Secretary of Government, and the head of the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment. The Chief Secretary of Government and the head of 
the Revenue Department are two of the civil servants of His 
Majesty in Ceylon. 

2070. How is justice administered in the interior ?—I do not 
know. At this moment I believe it is under discussion. That 
has nothing to do with the Supreme Court. The part of the 
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interior called Kandy is kept entirely distinct. What the system 
there at present is I am not aware. 

2071. You cannot speak to any jurisdiction beyond the 
Supreme Court ?—I can speak to the whole of the jurisdiction 
in the maritime part of the island, and in the whole of the 
territory which the British Government possessed before the 
conquest of the Kandyan territories. The jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court in criminal matters extends over every part of 
the British dominions that were British before the conquest of 
the Kandyan country. The Supreme Court administers that 
jurisdiction partly at sessions held at Colombo, and partly at 
sessions held on circuits made throughout the ancient British 
territories on the island. 


19 Mar. 1830. 
Sir A. Johns fan. 


2072. The Dutch were considerable proprietors of slaves, 
were they not?—Of domestic slaves. 

2078. Did they not agree that after a certain period all slaves 
born of their slaves should be free?—They did. 

2074. Was that agreed to by the Dutch gentlemen who 
formed the grand jury?—It was, by the Dutch and other 
proprietors who were jurors in every part of the British pos¬ 
sessions. 


2075. That example was imitated by all the others?—It was, 
by all the proprietors of domestic slaves in Ceylon. 

2076. You are understood to have stated, that the Hindoos 
of Ceylon were not disposed to adopt European habits and 
fashions ?—I do not think they are indisposed, but they have 
not the means. 

2077. Do you think they were less disposed than the other 
Asiatic inhabitants of India ?—I think they are more disposed 
than the generality of the people of India. 

2078. Do not you think that the peculiarity of their religious 
creed and the institution of caste has a very strong tendency to 
indispose them to change ? —I believe that caste makes it more 
difficult to alter them than would otherwise be the case. The 
idea of caste has been associated, for a long time, in their 
minds, with that of their religion. I do not think that it was 
originally so. I believe, from what I have seen in the books of 
the Buddhists, that caste in India was, at first, merely a politi¬ 
cal division, much the same as the political divisions of society 
in Europe were in ancient times; but that some artful politician 
united the idea of caste with religion, to make the distinctions 
of caste more permanent; and that the early distinctions of so¬ 
ciety in India, from being united with religion, have been longer 
preserved than they were in Europe. 

2079. Do you think that the Hindoo creed has a stronger 
tendency to keep those who were subject to it in a state of ig- 

2 o 
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19 Mar. 1830. norance than the Mohamedan creed ?—No; I am not aware of 

—— any reason for believing that; I think not. 

Sir A . Johnston . J ° 

2080. Do yon think that the Hindoos are generally in an un¬ 
civilized and degraded state, as compared with the Mohatne- 
dans of Ilindostan ?—I think not. 

2081. Do you think there is more flexibility of character 
in the Hindoo than in the Mohamedan ?—No, I do not think 
that there is. The most genuine Hindoo manners and Hindoo 
feelings arc to be found in the southern part of the Peninsula 
of India. 

2082. You do not conceive that either the peculiarities of 
the Hindoo religious creed, or of the natural character of the 
individuals, produce any peculiar obstacle to change of habit ? 
—No, I think not. There is a work lately published, which de¬ 
cidedly shows that this is not the case; it is the work of Mr. 
Rickards, a man not speaking from theory, but speakingjrom 
great personal observation and experience in India. 

2083. Were challenges allowed to jurymen ?—Yes ; five pe¬ 
remptorily, and others for cause. 

2084. Were the juries in the island of Ceylon composed 
partly of Europeans and partly of natives ?—No; of all natives 
to try natives. It depends upon the case. If the prisoner is a 
Brahmin, the jurors are all Brahmins, unless he wishes to have 
a jury of other classes. 


Sir Alexander Johnston then delivers in a copy of a memo¬ 
randum, which, at the request of the late Marquess of London¬ 
derry, he had drawn up for his Lordship, a short time before 
his death, in consequence of a conversation which had passed 
between his Lordship and Sir Alexander, with respect to the 
improvements which might be introduced into the system for 
administering justice in India, and in consequence of his having 
asked Sir Alexander to put down upon paper for him the result 
of the different observations which lie had made upon that sub¬ 
ject during his residence in Ceylon from 1802 to 1818, and du¬ 
ring the two journies which he had taken, the one in 1808, the 
other in 1816 and 1817, through the southern provinces of the 
Peninsula of India, for the purpose of becoming locally acquaint¬ 
ed with the people and the country, and comparing the system 
of administering justice in those provinces with that which pre¬ 
vailed throughout the British possessions on the island of Ceylon. 


MEMORANDUM. 

“ The Supreme Court at Madras to consist of six Judges, to have 
a criminal jurisdiction over all the territories and persons, natives us 
well as Europeans, under the Madras Government. 
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“ The Judges to make frequent criminal circuits throughout those 19 Mur. 1830. 

territories, having native grand and petty juries for the trial of native - 

offenders at each place where they hold their criminal sessions. Sir A Johnston . 

“ The Sudder Adawlut at Madras to consist of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court, and a certain number, as at present, of the Company’s 
senior civil servants.* * * § 

“ A person, either from the Scotch, the English, or the Irish Bar, 
to be attached as legal adviser to each of the four provincial courts 
under the Madras Government. 

41 An Act to be passed, specifying what part of the English law 
shall apply to the British and other Europeans in India. 

“ That a Hindoo code, for the use of all the Hindoos under the 
Madras Government, be forthwith drawn up, in communication with 
the best informed Hindoos in each of the provinces under the Madras 
Government.*}* 

“ That a Mohamcdan code, for the use of all the Mohamedans 
under the Madras Government, be drawn up, in communication with 
the fftest informed Mohamedans in each of the provinces under that 
government. 

“ That a Regulation be framed, specifying the nature of the diffe¬ 
rent acts which are to be deemed criminal offences, and the nature of 
the punishment which is to be attached to each of those acts.£ 

u That the Hindoo and Mohamedan code, and this last-mentioned 
Regulation, be translated into all the different languages which pre¬ 
vail throughout all the British territories under the Madras Govern¬ 
ment, and that they be published throughout those territories. 

That ail the respectable natives of the country be admitted to act, 
as frequently as possible, as grand and petty jurymen, as Judges and 
as Magistrates, under the superintendence and controul of the Su¬ 
preme and Company’s courts. 

" That the proceedings in the Company’s Courts be carried on in 
the most usual language of the people of the country in which they 
are established ; that writing be dispensed with as much as possible 
in those proceedings ; and that all suits be decided as near as pos¬ 
sible to the homes of the parties and witnesses who are concerned 
in them. 

" That a code be made of all the different maritime customs and 
laws of all the different classes of natives of India who trade with 
any part of the coasts of the Company’s territories in India, and 
that it be translated into all the different languages which are in ge¬ 
neral use amongst those people, and that it be made as public as pos¬ 
sible amongst them.$ 

* See, upon this subject, the statement given by Sir Alex. Johnston to 
the Master of the Rolls. 

See, upon this subject, the Regulation issued on Ceylon, and the code 
of Hindoo customs and laws drawn up under the Bombay Government by 
Mr. Elphinston’s orders. 

\ See, upon this subject, the Regulation drawnup at Bombay, in 1 B27, 
upon the criminal law. 

§ See, upon this subject, the statement given by Sir Alexander Johnston 
to the First Lord ol the Admiralty. 
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19 Mar. 1830. “ That native as well as European Judges be appointed at the most 

- convenient ports, to decide with the least possible delay and expence 

Sir A . Johnston, a ]j such maritime cases ns may be brought before them. 

“ That a right of appeal be allowed from all the superior courts in 
India to the court in England for hearing India appeals, in all cases 
of a certain amount and a certain description. 

“That the court in England for hearing India nppeals be composed 
of the Judges who retire upon pensions from the Supreme courts in 
India, Ceylon, the Isle of France, and the Cape of Good Hope, and 
of some of the Company’s retired civil servants who have been Judges 
of the courts of Sudder Adawlut in India; and that it be perfectly 
understood that the Judges ore to receive no other remuneration but 
their pensions for belonging to this court.* 

“ That the President, and one other of the members of His 
Majesty’s Privy Council, being a lawyer of professional eminence 
and high rank, be appointed by His Majesty to preside in this court. 

“ That a certain number of the Judges of this court be in regular 
attendance, for the purpose of trying all such cases of appeal aa»may 
come before them. 

“ That they deliver into both houses of Parliament, at the com¬ 
mencement of each session, a statement of the number of cases 
which have come before them ; the number which they have decided ; 
and the number, if any, that are in arrear. 

“ That they also deliver in to both Houses of Parliament, once 
every year, a report of the state of the system for administering jus¬ 
tice in India; specifying what defects they have observed in that sys¬ 
tem, and what improvements they propose. 

“ That the Judges of all the differemt Supreme Courts in India be 
appointed as the Judges in England are appointed, not during pleasure, 
but during good conduct ; and that they be removeable from their 
offices only by addresses from both Houses of Parliament to the 
King.” 

The witness is directed to withdraw'. 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Tuesday next, 

one o'clock. 


Die Mortis, 23° Martii 1830. 
The Lord President in the Chair. 


JAMES COSMO MELVILL, Esq. is called in, and further 

examined, as follows:— 

23 Mar. 1 830. 2085. Will you turn to No. 40 of the printed paper laid be- 

J. C. MeivUl ^ ore P ar *‘ ament relating to the finances of India. You will 
E&g. ’ find tl )ere a statement of commerce of British India with 
Great Britain and other countries. Will you state what was 
the amount of import into Bengal from Great Britain in the 
year 1826-7, stating it in pounds sterling ?—£26,935. 

• See the statement upon this, subject given by Sir Alexander Johnston 
to His Majesty’s Ministers and the Board of Controul. 
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J. C. MctviU, 
Esq. 


2086. Turn to the next page, the same item, and state what 23 Mar. 1830, 
are the exports from Bengal on account of the East-India Com¬ 
pany to Great Britain?—£1,718,890. 

2087. What do you understand by the term u commerce,” 
when the imports are more than forty times as great as the ex¬ 
ports ?—I understand the excess of exports from Bengal to 
arise from the necessity under which the East-India Company 
are placed, of bringing home from India produce, the proceeds 
of which are required to repay the advances made in this coun¬ 
try on account of the territorial charges. 

2088. Then, in fact, it is not commerce, but it is proceeds 
of goods purchased in India?—It is a trade of remittance. 


2089. In fact, what is generally understood by the term 
u commerce” does not exist, or exists to a very small degree, 
between the East-India Company and their possessions in India? 
—If by u commerce” your Lordships mean transactions begin¬ 
ning with the export of goods from this country to be returned 
in produce. 

2090. Your accounts are divided into territorial and commer¬ 
cial accounts. A great profit appears to exist on this trade ac¬ 
count ; is that credited on the territorial or the commercial ac¬ 
count?—The cost of the surplus of the Company’s exports from 
India beyond their imports into India, is credited to the terri¬ 
torial by the commercial branch, as so much repaid of the ad¬ 
vances made out of the commercial funds in England on the 
territorial account. 


2091. When you use the expression, “ surplus of the exports 
from India,” you mean that sum applied in India in any one year 
to the purpose of investments for Europe beyond the sum that 
would have been produced by the proceeds of the commercial 
exports to India in that ^ar ?—Clearly. 

2092. In your statement of the annual deficiency of the ter¬ 
ritorial revenue, this sum of fourteen or fifteen hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds is brought to the credit of the territory before that 
deficiency is made out ?—The transactions between the territo¬ 
rial and commercial branches do not enter into the statement of 
the revenues and charges of India. I will explain the principle 
upon which the statement which shews the deficiency is made 
up. We credit every thing that can be considered as territorial 
revenue, and we debit every thing that can be considered as 
charge, including all charges which have been incurred and 
paid in England, as well as those incurred and paid in India; 
and the balance of the account so made out shews either the 
sur plus or the deficiency. 

2093. Will you turn to page 16 of these accounts, and state 
what is understood by the term, “ revenues realized;” does that 
mean net or gross revenue ?—The term implies gross revenue 
realized in cash. 
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23 Mar. 1830. 2094. Has it been ascertained, since you were here last, what 

— the deficiency in the revenue of Bombay arises from ?—No 
X C. McU'iU, f ur ther information has been received than I stated to the Com- 
mittee on Tuesday last. 

The witness is directed to withdraw. 

Sir EDWARD HYDE EAST, Bart., M.P., attending, is 
called in, and further examined as follows :— 

Sir E. H. East 2095. Have you had an opportunity, since you were here 
jjart . last, of referring to a paper to which you alluded, respecting the 

amounts of salaries and emoluments received by officers of His 
Majesty’s Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William and 
other settlements? —I have one of the papers ordered to be 
printed by the House of Commons on the 5th of February in 
the present year, which contains the exact account of all the 
returns made by the officers of the court; it is the most authentic 
document of the actual receipts of salaries and fees. 

2096. Have you had occasion to refer to the paper you for¬ 
merly delivered in, respecting the British population within the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court at Calcutta, and the other 
matters connected with the judicial system, and with respect to 
laws and usages?—I have. 1 have brought into the text many 
of the marginal notes I had made from time to time, as my 
experience grew on those subjects; and I have also made a few 
small explanatory additions. I cannot present the third set of 
papers, relating to the proposed reforms of the Mofussil laws, 
courts, and practice, as containing a perfect system, but only as 
pointing out the several respects in which I think the present 
system is capable of amendment. 

2097. With reference to the paper of fees to which you have 
adverted, printed by the House of Commons; when the principal 
settlement took place in 1803, were they increased or diminished, 
as compared with fees formerly received ?—I believe that, in 
every instance where any alteration has taken place at all, 
within my knowledge, they have been diminished. I cannot 
answer for every particular, for the mass of them were framed 
long before I went to India; but in every instance that I am 
aware of, where any alteration was made in the fees, I believe 
thev have been diminished: I am sure the alteration was never 
undertaken with a view to increasing them. 

2098. Arc you aware that many fees were received for which 
there was no authority at all ?—So I see stated in that return. I 
was not aware of the fact before I read it in that return. 

2099. You cannot state what steps were taken upon those 
fees so received without authority?—I cannot. I should ob¬ 
serve that there arc several of the offices in the Supreme Court 
at Calcutta that, in point of emolument, arc very much better 
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than the situation of the Judges themselves; but that has 23 Mar. 1830. 

arisen, in a very great degree, from the increase of business from - 

time to time. When the business originally was much more StT E ' D H r ] Ea ** 
contracted, perhaps the fees altogether did not amount to more ar * 
than under circumstances might have been thought proper ; but 
as the business increased, with the amount of the fees originally 
settled, those offices became certainly very much overpaid. I 
should imagine, that with respect to several of the offices men¬ 
tioned in the paper referred to, as the fees amount to so much 
as they do, there would be no reason at all for retaining the 
salaries in addition to the fees. 

2100. Is stealing from the person a capital offence in India? 

—Stealing from the person and a variety of other offences have 
been lately reduced into one Act, the Act of the 9th George 
IV., by which the criminal statute law of India has been mainly 
assimilated to the present state of the criminal law in England ; 
and therefore a great many of the anomalies and inconsistencies 
that before existed in the King’s Courts in India have been done 
away, and the greater part of the criminal law of India now, at 
least in the Supreme Courts, is the same as in this country; 
and where there is still any difference in the mode of dealing 
with the same offence, it is in mitigation of the punishment 
rather than in aggravation of it. 

2101. Has a similar alteration taken place in respect of the 
Act for maiming and wounding ?—Yes; the Act called Lord 
Ellenborough’s Act has how been extended to India. I have 
mentioned, in one of the papers now delivered in by me, an 
instance which occurred before myself, of having two offenders 
tried in the same sessions, one who came under the Black Act, 
and the other under Lord Ellenborough’s Act, before the provi¬ 
sions of that Act were extended to India, when I was obliged to 
pass a much milder sentence on the more atrocious offender of 
the two, at the same time that I was under the necessity of 
passing sentence of death on the other, whose offence, though 
coming within the Black Act, was of a much less atrocious 
character, in point of moral guilt, than that of the former. 

2102. Is it usual now to substitute labour for transportation ? 

—It is not yet so. That is one of the recommendations which I 
have made in the papers 1 have presented, and especially in the 
interior of the country. The transporting a man who is to go a 
thousand miles overland before he is transported across the seas 
is quite incongruous, and must add greatly to the expense. 

There is another recommendation I should advise in the treat¬ 
ment of offenders adjudged to imprisonment that exists in the 
Mofussil courts. It is a practice with them, where offenders, 
except of a very atrocious kind, are adjudged to be imprisoned, 
to direct that they shall be worked out of doors in the day¬ 
time : and I think that is a very important and necessary altera- 
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23 Mar. 1R30. tion to be made in the law there as administered by the Supreme 
— Courts; for in that climate, and with natives of the description 
lfir E i} H £aSt> w ^° are usually subjected to imprisonment in our gaols for lar- 
an ' cenies and such like offences, the mere confinement within u 
gaol is really of little effect to the individual; very often it is a 
physical advantage to him, though a moral disadvantage, for he 
often gets better fed and better housed than in his own house. 
In point of health, also, it is very desirable that, in all cases 
where imprisonment is awarded as a punishment for offences, the 
court or the government should have an opportunity of directing 
the offenders to be employed in works out of doors. They can 
rarely be employed in works within the gaols; and being kept 
there without any employment at all engenders bad habits. It 
would be a great improvement if such an alteration were to take 
place. 

2103. Do you not think it would be attended with advantage 
if in the Hindoo courts of law in which the Persian language is 
now used the English language was substituted?—That is my 
opinion. I believe it would be both reasonable in furtherance 
of justice, and politic also in the government. I have stated 
my reasons more at large in the papers I have presented. 

2104. Are not the fees received by the officers of the different 
courts under the controul of the Judges of those courts ?—Cer¬ 
tainly they are, in respect of all proceedings in causes in court; 
but I am not sure whether there are not some fees regulated 
by Act of Parliament in particular cases. If I recollect rightly 
(but it is now several years since these subjects have been 
passing from my recollection), the Act which imposed the duty 
of taking out administration to deceased persons who had no 
legal representatives on the spot on the llegistrar of the 
Supreme Court, mentioned what fees he was to receive for 
such service. But however this may be in particular cases, I 
may say generally that all the fees of the officers of the court 
are under the controul of the court. 

2105. Are the Judges in the habit of looking periodically to 
the fees taken, that there maybe no abuse?—The fees ordered 
to be taken are settled in the table of fees, and I believe are 
regularly taken accordingly; and occasionally, from time to 
time, as the business has increased, or the attention of the 
court has been particularly called to the subject, they have 
been looked at; but I cannot say that they have been looked at 
very frequently. 

2106. The question referred to those not provided for in the 
table ?—I never heard, before I saw the return lately printed by 
order of the House of Commons, that certain officers had taken 
fees without having express authority to do so. No fees, of 
course, could be legally taken without the authority of the 
court. 

The witness is directed to withdraw. 
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RICHARD JENKINS,*Esq. is called in, and examined 

as follows: 

2107. What situations did you hold in India ?—I held the 
situation of Political Resident at the court of Nagpoor for the 
greater period of my residence in India. 

2108. What was the general nature and character of the 
Nagpoor government?—It is rather difficult to describe its 
general nature and character in a few words, otherwise than by 
saying it was originally a military government, but that its 
principles were in some measure modified by the circumstance 
of the Rajah having himself risen from the cultivating class, 
lie was also checked in his court by the opinions and influence 
of his chiefs ; and generally his government was as mild as could 
be expected under those circumstances; but the chief object 
of government was to collect revenue, and there was very little 
attention paid to the judicature or the police of the country, 
which were left very much in the hands of the subjects 
themselves. 

2109. Under what system was the land revenue collected? 
— The system was a system of village settlement principally. 
The immediate demand of government was on villages. The 
Potail was the middle-man. He was both agent of government 
in collecting the rents, and the chief farmer of the village, to 
whom the ryots looked up for any pecuniary assistance on all 
occasions on which they required it. 

2110. Was the Potail simply responsible for the payment of 
the revenue ?—He was the responsible person for the payment 
of the revenue. 

2111. lie had pow'er committed to him of obtaining payment 
from the ryots ?—He had; but the government so far interfered 
as to insist on his engagements with the ryots being recorded 
in a rent-roll, which specified the name of each ryot, the field 
he occupied, and the circumstances which changed every year, 
in order to be on the one hand a check upon the Potail that he 
did not oppress the people, and that they might on the other 
hand see what he collected, he himself receiving a nominal 
sixth, I think, of the rents which were collected from the village 
altogether; that was his remuneration. 

2112. Was the payment by each ryot changed from year to 
year?—Yes, if the ryot was content, under all circumstances; 
but it must be said that the demand on the Potail was regulated 
by the government, without immediate reference perhaps to the 
state of his collections. They demanded certain sums according 
to the necessity of government, and the Potail was bound to 
provide for realizing that sum, in proportions, of course, from 
each ryot according to what they had paid in the previous year. 

2113. If there was a difference between the Potail and tbc 
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23 Mar. 1830. ryot as to what they should pay, how was that settled ?—By 

-the Pergunnah Collector, the Pergunnah consisting of a cer- 

g™**** 9 tain number of villages ; perhaps 75,000 or 80,000 rupees on an 
average. 

2114. Had they ever recourse to a punchayet under those 
circumstances ?—Under those circumstances, 1 think they have 
not. 

2115. What was the general state of landed property?—In 
the Nagpoor territory, the greater part of it, there were in fact 
no rights to the soil either in the Potails or in the ryots; the 
Potails were generally Ijaralular Potails; they held their office at 
the will of the government. 

2116. Were they military officers as well as collectors of the 
revenue ?—Entirely agriculturists. 

2117. What appeared to be the general effect of the system 
on the prosperity of the country?—As long as the wants of 
the government were not pressing, the effect seems to have 
been very good. The country was originally conquered by the 
Mahrattas from a very poor race, and they, by means of cowls 
and other encouragements, brought it into cultivation, and it 
advanced to a certain degree of prosperity, which is spoken of 
very advantageously in general. 

2118. What is a cowl ?—It is a promise not to collect above 
so much in a certain number of years from the land, and the 
persons then engage to employ their capital and bring it into 
cultivation. 

2119. A cowl is an agreement with the Potail for a term of 
years ?—It is a kind of protection on the part of the govern¬ 
ment from any extra demands upon him for a certain number of 
years. 

2120. What was the usual number of years for which that 
arrangement was made ?—I think five years was about the usual 
period, or from five to seven. 

2121. Was that considered sufficient?—That was generally 
considered sufficient for bringing a village into that state under 
which the government agent would pronounce a fair rent ought 
to be paid for the lands according to the general rates of the 
country 

2122. What was the system of civil and criminal justice? — 
The system of civil and criminal justice scarcely can be said 
to be any system at all. Justice was administered in petty 
criminal cases by the Potails or the heads of the Pcrgunnahs; 
or, if they amounted to any serious offence, they were gene¬ 
rally brought before the Rajah himself; or where there was a 
Subahdar under the Rajah, who had charge of the province, he 
decided those superior causes. It was the same in civil cases. 
The Potail would decide the smaller ones, either personally or 
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by punchayet, and the Collector of the Pergunnah in the same 23 Mar. 1830. 


way. The higher ones went to the Itajah or the Subahdar. 

2123. Did they on all occasions convene a punchayet?— 
Generally on almost all occasions. 


JZ. Jenkins, 
Esq . 


2124. Were they bound to abide by the decision of the 
punchayet?—There was an agreement taken from the parties, 
which bound them to abide by the decision of the punchayet; 
and the general feeling of the country was very strongly in 
favour of the punchayet. They considered its award almost as 
a decision front heaven, according to the proverb they applied 
to it. 


2125. How were the members selected?—Usually each of 
the parties selected two, and the fifth was nominated by the 
local authority, president, or punj, as he was called in some 
parts of the country. 

212(>. By what laws were the proceedings regulated ; had 
they any established law?—There were no established laws; 
it was generally a thing left entirely to their discretion, accord¬ 
ing to the local circumstances of the country, which every 
person in the village was supposed to understand more or less. 
If it was a case of inheritance or a partition of property, it was 
decided according to the Hindoo law. They called in the 
assistance of a Shuster to expound it; but usually it was a very 
summary kind of proceeding, with no fixed law. 

2127. Did the customs vary very much from village to vil¬ 
lage ?—It is difficult to say that they did vary; the decisions 
would probably vary considerably. 

2128. Are there any courts of appeal?—There was always a 
petition open to the Rajah or the different local authorities, as 
a matter of course ; but it depended very much upon the cir¬ 
cumstances of the parties whether the person to whom the 
petition was made would pay any attention to it. 

2120. From what class of persons was the Subahdar taken? 
—'flic Subahdar was usually a military officer; he combined 
both military and civil pow'ers in his district. 

2130. Were there any persons of large hereditary property 
in the country ?—There were none at all. Every situation un¬ 
der government was to a certain degree hereditary. Though 
the emolument might pass to another, the name always remain¬ 
ed, and perhaps part of the fixed salaries would remain to the 
old incumbent. 

2131. Was that habit preserved in the case of a Subahdar? 
—I think not in the case of a Subahdar. I speak merely of 
the ministers of the Rajah. 

2132. From what class were they selected:—They wcie 
generally Brahmins. 
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23 Mar. 1830, 2133. What was the system of police ?—The Potail and the 

“ village officers were the general moving power in the country, 
*' the village community were all more or less bound to 

assist; but there was one officer in particular, called a Cutwal, 
in each village, one or two, according to the size of the village, 
whose peculiar duty it was to keep the peace. 

2134. Were they hereditary ?—Those were generally here¬ 
ditary. 

2135. Were they paid in money or by land ?—Partly one and 
partly the other; the custom differed in different parts of the 
country. 

2136. Under this administration was there any security of 
person or of property ?—Latterly there was very little security 
of person or of property. The country was overrun by Pindar- 
rees, and the Rajah himself being reduced to distress by keep¬ 
ing up larger bodies of troops than his finances could sustain, 
turned plunderer himself, and employed robbers to take away the 
property of every person who had any ; and this was not only 
all over the country where it might be unobserved, but in the 
city of Nagpoor itself. 

2137. Before that state of things commenced, had there been 
security of person and property under the Rajah ?—There 
certainly was, to a considerable degree. 

2138. After the year 1818 the government was administered 
to a certain degree by British functionaries, was it not ?— 
It was. 

2139. Can you state the extent of the country subjected to 
British functionaries ?—The country was very large in propor¬ 
tion to its produce and population; it was never regularly mea¬ 
sured, but it was estimated at about seventy thousand square 
miles. The population was about two and a half millions, ex¬ 
cluding some of the more wild districts of which we could not 
ascertain the population. 

2140. Was that the whole population of the Nagpoor terri¬ 
tory ?—It was, as far as we could ascertain the whole popula¬ 
tion of the Nagpoor territory, with those exceptions. The 
revenue was about forty-six or forty-seven lacs of rupees. 

2141. What changes wore introduced into the administration 
of the country ?—We left every thing almost as we found it, as 
far as the forms and the names of the officers went; but Euro- 

E ean officers were placed in situations where Subahdars had 
een before, to exercise a general superintendence over the 
country. They managed the revenue through native collectors 
of the subdivisions. 

2142. What number of British officers were so employed ?— 

I think it was divided into five superintendentships. 
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2143. Did those British officers administer justice as well as 23 Mar. 1830* 
take care of the revenue ?—They did. 

* Jcnfan* 

2144. Were appeals made to them ?—Appeals were made to ’ Maq. 
them from the decisions of the native Collectors of the smaller 
divisions, in all cases above a certain amount. 


2145. Was the police under their direction too?—Yes, it was. 
The administration of the country, in revenue, police* and judi* 
cature, was under their charge. 

2146. Wits any alteration made in the mode of settling the 
revenue ?—There was no alteration in the mode ; they still 
made their settlements through the Potails. The village rent- 
rolls, which had been very much corrupted, they endeavoured 
to reduce to their original purpose, viz. to express faithfully the 
engagements between the Potails and the ryots, and to make 
them records by which both sides should be bound, instead of 
obliging the Potail to grant leases, which was not the custom 
of the country. 

2147. Did the revenue vary from year to year under this 
management ?—Under this management it varied in some de¬ 
gree from year to year, according to the seasons rather. 

2148. The assessment was considered the same ?——It was 
generally the same. 

2149. Was it a low assessment?—I think upon the whole it 
was low. 


2150. Much lower than that which had in former times 
been exacted ?—Yes, judging of the effect of the administra¬ 
tion ; the country increased under it in population and in 
revenue. 


2151. Was there considerable improvement in the state of 
the country?—It was very sensible. 

2152. Did the people appear to be very well satisfied? — 
They were in general very well satisfied. Some of the higher 
classes probably, whose oppressive exactions were put a stop 
to, and whose importance was in consequence under a cloud, 
were not so well satisfied as the general mass of the inhabitants 
were. 

2153. What was the opinion you were led to form regarding 
the probity and efficiency of the native officers ?—With regard 
to their efficiency, we always found officers sufficiently qualified 
to perform the duties assigned to them. We took the officers, 
generally speaking, as we found them. We were careful not to 
exact too much from them in the way of probity, hoping that 
in the course of time, seeing we were resolute that they should 
be as pure as we could make them, they would improve ; but 
we feared that if at first we evinced a disposition to exact more 
than wc were authorized to do, all improvement would be com- 
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23 Mar. 1630, pletely checked; and at last, I believe, there was very little 

— peculation or misbehaviour generally among them. 

H. Jenkins, 

Esq . 2154. Had you occasion to dismiss or punish any of them ?— 

In the first instance a few were dismissed; but, as I observed 
before, the orders to the superintendents were not to be over 
severe with them in that respect, but to endeavour to reform 
rather than to punish. 

2155. Did you make any arrangement for the purpose of pre¬ 
paring the country for a purely native administration ?—All our 
arrangements were completed with that view. Wc wished 
rather to bring the country back to what it had been in its best 
times, than to introduce any European principles into the gene¬ 
ral administration. With the exception of that, we adhered to 
the system we found in force, which system seemed of itself to 
be sufficiently well calculated for all the purposes of good 
government. 

2156. The only practical alteration you introduced was that 
of establishing British officers at the head of the districts r—In 
the judicial department we insisted on having regular records of 
decisions, both in criminal and civil cases, to a certain extent. 
Of the smaller causes only, which were decided by the Potails 
and punchayets, we hail no record ; but when the government 
officers, the native collectors, were employed in the adminis¬ 
tration of justice, they were obliged to record their decisions, 
and the grounds of them. The superintendents also, who decided 
the civil causes, regularly recorded their decisions, and the 
whole c\idence. 

2157. A part of the territory was lately restored to the native 
prince, was it not ?—The central part, the part in which there 
was the smallest number of wild Zemindars, whom he could not 
be expected to manage well, was restored to the Itujuh. 

2158. What circumstances induced you to restore it to the 
Rajah, after having had it under yuur administration ?—The 
Rajah's coming of age. 

2159. What syste mof administration is now adopted, or 
was recommended to be adopted, in that part of the territory 
now restored to the Rajah ?—The same system is still conti¬ 
nued, except that where there was an English superintendent 
before there is now a native superintendent. 

2160. Sufficient time has not elapsed to form a judgment how 
far that has succeeded ?—No. 

2161. What are the peculiarities of that part which still re¬ 
mains under the British government?— A very large propor¬ 
tion of the country is in the possession of wild Zemindars, who 
pay nothing but a quit-rent to government. They are in great 
measure independent in the exercise of their authority over the 
country. 
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2162. The system of administration in that part of the country 23 Mar. 1830. 

was probably always different from that in the country nearer —- 

Nagpoor ?—The system of administration is the same, as far as 

that which pays revenue immediately to government is con- stJ ' 
cerned; but the irregularities were greater the further it was 
from the seat of government. 

2163. If the whole land territory taken from Nagpoor under 
your management had been placed under a management similar 
to that which has been established in other parts, do you think 
the country would have been in a greater state of improvement? 

—I cannot think it would have improved much more than it did 
under the government which existed. It is open to compare 
the state of the country so managed with that of other parts 
ceded at the same time to the British government. 

2164. Can you state the total expense of the management as 
established by you : that of the British officers employed ?—I 
cannot, from memory. I think the total expenses of the civil 
management of the territory were from seven to eight lacs of 
rupees. 

2165. There was a large expenditure of a military descrip¬ 
tion, was there not ?—There was a military force which would 
have been requisite under any circumstances, and which was 
much smaller than had been kept up before. 

2166. Can you at all state the expense which would have 
been incurred in managing that country as our own territories 
are managed ? —I am not able to state that. 

2167. The management established in Nagpoor was much 
cheaper than that in other countries ?—I imagine it was. The 
country was very poor. The regular establishments, as they 
existed in the Company’s country, would have been more 
burthensome than the finances of the country would have 
afforded. 

2168. Were all the officers employed in Nagpoor under you 
military officers, or were they civilians ?—They were military 
officers. 

2169. What allowances did they receive, in addition to their 
military pay and allowances?—1,750 rupees a month, in remu¬ 
neration of superintendence, originally; it has been since 
reduced, I believe, to 1,500, including military allowances 
and all. 

2170. How many assistants bad you at Nagpoor ?—I had 
three assistants at Nagpoor, independent of those who ma¬ 
naged districts. 

2171. IIow many officers were employed in each district?— 

Originally only one; afterwards there was an assistant in the 
district of Chettcesgur only, which was very extensive. 

2172. Were the officers employed in the district perfectly 
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23 Mar. 1830. competent to perform the functions that devolved upon them? 

—As far as my judgment went, they appeared to me perfectly 
competent to perforin the functions that devolved upon them. 

2173. There was a native force at Nagpoor nominally in the 
service of the Hajali, was not there ?—There was. 

2174. How was that officered?—It was officered by British 
officers. 


2175. How many officers were there to each battalion ?— 
I think four or five in one brigade, and only two or three in 
the rest. 


2176. Was that force in a state of discipline to be compared 
with the discipline of the Sepoy regiments in our own service? 
—I believe the brigade specified was considered so, generally. 

2177. The number of officers employed in each battalion was 
greater than had been at a distant time employed in our own 
regiments, was it not?—In early times, the number was not so 
great. 

2178. What was the highest situation held by the natives in 
those regiments?—The same as in the Company's service; the 
rank of Subahdar. 


2179. All the higher offices were held by British officers?— 
Yes, in the infantry ; in the cavalry there was one at the head 
of it who had been an officer of high rank under the Mahratta 
government, who kept his situation with a British commandant, 
although the effective command rested with the British com¬ 
mandant. Each rosalla of horse, or each regiment, as it might 
be called, had a British officer at the head of it, and a native 
officer who got as much as 600 rupees a month. 

2180. There were no native officers of the same rank in the 
infantry?'—Not of so high a rank. The infantry, in fact, w r ere 
raised in the same way as the Company's were raised; the 
horse were formed from the old establishment of the Nagpoor 
government. 

2181. Did any of those wild Zemindars you have spoken of 
serve in the army ?—No. 

2182. How had the native army been officered before we had 
the management of it ?—It was generally a foreign army. 
Their grades of rank were much the same as we kept up in the 
horse. We did not make many alterations in the treatment and 
command of the horse, except by having European officers 
over them. 


2183. Do you mean that it w'as officered by foreigners ?— 
The whole force were foreigners, as far as related to the Nag¬ 
poor country, both in officers and men. Some were Ilindos- 
tanccs, some Mahrattas. 

2184. But not natives of Nagpoor?—Very few indeed were 
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natives of Nagpoor, either of the infantry or cavalry, except 23 Mar. mo. 

the irregular infantry; the sibundee, or militia force, as it may - 

be called, of the country. Most of the Nagpoor horse were Jntkins, 
foreign, both officers and men. 

2185. From what part of the country were they drawn?— 

Both from Hindoostan and the Deccan. Even the Mahrattas 
were principally from the Poonah side of the country. 

2186; Had any lands been held on the tenure of military ser¬ 
vice ?—For a short time the government divided a considerable 
portion of this territory among the military commanders, in 
order to remove from itself the burden of payment, allowing 
them to collect themselves in the same way and with the same 
authority as the Subahdars exercised in those parts of the 
country managed by them. 

2187. Had the natives of Nagpoor any means of acquiring 
education?—Education was carried to a very small extent 
indeed. 

2188. Had they any law officers ?—There were, in fact, no 
law officers; except probably a few men of learning in Nagpoor 
and elsewhere, who were employed as occasion required wdien 
called upon to give their opinion on points of Hindoo law, but 
those were very few. 

2189. You have said that no rights to the soil existed on the 
part of the ryots ?—As far as we could ascertain, there were 
none. Our wish w*as to fix every right that had been invaded 
in the time of the former government. We wished to restore 
things to their original footing; but we found that no such 
rights were claimed by the inhabitants. 

2190. You did not conceive that to be a consequence of 
conquest ?—They appeared never to have existed in that part 
of the country. 

2191. Were the village officers hereditary?—The principle 
of hereditary succession appeared to be very generally enter¬ 
tained. And even witli regard to landed property, it was not 
customary to remove a Potail or a ryot from the lands he occu¬ 
pied, as long as he paid the assessment, whatever it might be, 
that was demanded of him. 

2192. Did the police officers occupy any lands in right of 
their ofliees ?—Yes, very small; but they were usually culti¬ 
vators on the part of government, as well as of those lands 
assigned them in payment for their services. 

2193. You mentioned that you wished to bring back the 
administration of the country to its best times; to what time 
do you refer ?—The times referred to are those of the second 
Rajah after the Mahratta conquest of the country. The Rajah s 
name was Jenajee. He lived in about 1760. The country was 

2 u 
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then said to be in a better state than it ever was before or after¬ 
wards, 

2194. There is not much Mohamcdan population ?—The 
Mohamedan population was very small indeed. The population 
I do not at this moment remember ; but it was, I remember, 
very small. 

2195. Was the tenure of the ryot under any lease or instru¬ 
ment ?—A rent-roll. In each village there was a paper which 
was a record of the lands of the village, including the name of 
each field (every field had a name), the name of the occupant, 
and the rent he was to pay. This was altered according to the 
circumstances of the case, each year, as the amount of the rent 
on any field might alter. There was a new one made out every 
year. The occupancy might alter, and another ryot might have 
the occupation of that field. This change took place con¬ 
stantly in the Nagpoor country. If the ryot did not pay the 
rent demanded, the Potail had power to remove him ; in the 
same wav a ryot, if he did not choose to pay, would go to 
another village. 

2196. How long were you in Nagpoor?—Nearly twenty years. 

2197. You were there before the difficulties which occurred 
latterly?—I had scarcely arrived at Nagpoor, in the beginning 
of 1807, before I saw* the whole country in a blaze, and almost 
every village burning, within a few miles of the city of Nag¬ 
poor, and this going on from year to year. 

2198. Were you the first Resident at Nagpoor?—I succeed¬ 
ed Mr. Elphinstone there. 

2199. Then you were not acquainted with the country in 
what you would call good times ?—No. 

2200. What were the diffident gradations of judicial autho¬ 
rities through which justice was administered r—The Potail was 
the lowest; above that the native C ollector of the pergunnah; 
and above that, if it was a district at a distance from the capi¬ 
tal, the Subahdar of the district, or, if nearer the capital, the 
Rajah. 

2201. The decision of the Itajah, you say, applied to mat¬ 
ters of importance ?—Usually. 

2202. WV.. that both in criminal and civil cases ? —Generally 
in both. lie decided in person or ordered a punehayct, as he 
thought proper. I do not mean to say that the Rajah sat in a 
regular court; it was transacted as any other business would be 
before him, with the assistance of his ministers for the time 
being. It was seldom, however, that, civil causes came before 
him at all, for the expenses of’ any litigation before the officers 
of government were so great that the people usually preferred 
to settle their disputes among themselves. 

2203. They were chiefly settled by the Totail and the pun- 
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chayet?—Chiefly. If the sum was a sum of consequence, the 
Rajah rather wished it to be tried before him, that he might fleece 
both parties ; for a portion, a fourth, I think, went to him as a 
fine on the loser, and another fourth was taken from the 
person who gained the cause, as a douceur for the trouble of 
deciding it. 

2204*. In what degree did the authority of the Potail and 
the punchayet apply to offences committed against the public 
peace?—Those cases were left very much to discretion; the 
Potail might almost do what he liked; of course lie was so far 
checked by the public opinion of the villagers that probably 
he was thence less likely to do an oppressive act than an officer 
of government, and they would sooner suffer a little than appeal. 

2205. Did they ever resort to the punchayet in criminal 
cases ?—Never in criminal cases. 

2206. You stated that the people appeared to be generally 
very well satisfied with the administration of justice?—That 
alludes to the latter period, when we had the administration of 
the country. I alluded, indeed, to an early period, in which 
the people say that they were satisfied with the government of 
the country generally ; that the government took no more from 
the country than was consistent with leaving the inhabitants in 
good circumstances. 

2207. From your own observation, when you went there, had 
you reason to believe that the people were satisfied with the 
native government ? —Par from it; for they had little protec¬ 
tion from foreign invasion. The Pindarrios were constantly 
ravaging the country; and the Rajah's troops, if they were 
sent to suppress them, plundered them ; and the Zemindars 
plundered the ryots in the districts immediately near them. 

2208. During the time it was under the administration of 
British authority, did they use the punchayet much? —It was 
used in every case in which the natives did not object. 

2209. Was your attention particularly drawn to the proceed¬ 
ings of those punehayets, and the decisions under them?— 
Not to the proceedings of those punehayets, except in the court 
established in the city for the trial of the superior causes w hich 
usually arose there. 

2210. Had you any reason to believe that much corruption 
prevailed ?—I think the general complaint was, that in the city, 
wdiere the business of punehayets fell into the hands of pro¬ 
fessional persons, I mean a set of people who, having scarcely 
any thing to do, were generally called for the purpose, there 
was both great procrastination and great corruption. At a 
distance from the capital the same complaint did not exist. 

2211. Was there a right of appeal from the decision of the 
punehayets ?—No, except in a case of corruption. 
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23 M.ir. 18. 0. 2212. To whom did the appeal lie ?—The appeal came to 

- the Superintendent. 

It . Jrnkms, 

AVf- 2213. Had you an opportunity of observing the manner and 

conduct of the native officers under the Nagpoor government ? 
and if so, state your opinion.—Where the government seemed 
to pay so very little attention to the maxims of justice and good 
faith, it was very unlikely that we should find that the officers 
under them would do so. Every person who held a situation 
under the Nagpoor government at that time paid for it, conse¬ 
quently they were allowed to take every means in their power 
to reimburse themselves. 

2214. What were the duties that fell on the assistants and 
the other European officers; were they duties of superintend¬ 
ence ?—The assistants I spoke of were with me at the resi¬ 
dency, in order to assist me in my general duties. There was 
only one Superintendent at a distance, who had an assistant to 
take part of the judicial duties off his hands, the revenue and 
political duties of the Superintendent with the petty tributaries 
occupying too much of his time. 

2215. Was he actually engaged in the administration of jus¬ 
tice, or did he merely superintend the native officers in their 
administration of it?—He was actually engaged in the admi¬ 
nistration of it, in both civil and criminal cases ; in civil cases 
and in criminal cases of a certain amount; and he received 
appeals in all cases from the decisions of the native authorities 
under him, and had power to revise their proceedings. 

2216. How were those cases to which his authority did not 
reach decided?—There were no cases to which his authority 
did not reach in the administration of his immediate district. 

2217. How were those cases which did not come under his 
superintendence decided? —By the officers under him. 

2218. What was your general opinion of the native officers, 
as to the confidence that could be placed in them in the admi¬ 
nistration of government or of justice?—1 bad every confidence 
in the natives generally speaking, so far as they were strictly 
superintended and looked after. We could not expect to find, 
after a total want of all government which had taken place 
before we took charge of the country, that there would be 
great probity or great honesty in the natives. I attribute that 
to the loose state in which they w r ere. 

2219. How were they paid; were the amounts of their salaries 
large or small ?—They were rather small* A native collector got 
to the amount of about one and a half per cent, on the amount 
of his collection. 

2220. Had you ever any opportunity of observing the conduct 
of the natives who were intrusted with the administration of jus¬ 
tice, or the administration of the country, in any part except 
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Nagpoor?—I have scarcely had any experience of that kind. 23 Mar. 1830. 
I have been almost stationary in the Nagpoor territory. Every 
part of that I visited over and over again ; but, with the excep¬ 
tion of an occasional visit to Hydrabad, or once or twice to Bom¬ 
bay, I have been in that country for twenty years. 

2221. You can speak to the character of the natives only in 
Nagpoor ?—Just so. 

2222. In what respect did it appear to you that the cultivation 
of land in Nagpoor was improved during your residence there ? 

—I mean to say,-there was a large portion of country which had 
been out of cultivation brought into cultivation during the time 
we held the country, and that under rather unfavourable circum¬ 
stances; because, from the destruction of the Pindarrees, every 
country round was reviving at the time, and the prices of grain 
fell very much from what they had been. 

2223. Did you observe that there was much improvement in 
the implements of husbandry which were used ?—There was no 
improvement in the implements of husbandry at all. 

2224. What species of plough is used ?—It is a very coarse 
sort of implement, a crooked thing, with a little bit of iron at the 
end of it; it costs but three or four rupees ; the material is of the 
coarsest wood; sufficient rather to scratch the ground than to 
plough it up, according to our ideas of ploughing. - 

2225. Do you not think great advantage would arise from the 
use of European implements of husbandry?—I have no doubt 
that European implements might be constructed to suit the dif¬ 
ferent soils in India, and much better than they have now; but 
the expense of them would be greater, I fear, than the ryots 
could afford. 


2226. Are they in the habit of using manure ?—They do use 
manure in the better articles of cultivation to a great amount, 
particularly in the cultivation of sugar, and the cultivation of the 
betel-leaf, which is in much request among the natives. Tobacco 
is also manured. 


2227. Do they use dung ?—They do, of all sorts. 

2228. Is it not very much the habit to burn dung for fuel?— 
The dung of cows and bullocks is very commonly used, both for 
fuel and for forming the floors of their houses, amongst the 
Hindoos. 

2229. That being so valuable for those purposes, is scarcely 
applicable for the purposes of agriculture ?—No ; it is chiefly the 
dung of sheep and of other animals. 

2230. Did you observe that the mode of cultivation pursued 
by the officers of Government who had land was superior to that 
generally pursued by the ryots?—1 think, looking at the capital 
of the cultivator, there was an improvement. Still the imple¬ 
ments were the same; but the difference was, that they could 
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23 Mar. 1630. afford probably an additional expense of irrigating the land* of 

additional bullocks, or keeping up wells formerly dug. They 
if. Jenkins, ] ia j better crops of course. 

2)231. You stated that the amount of revenue depended much 
on the seasons; did you not find that those lands in a superior 
state of cultivation were more independent of the effect of the 
seasons than others ?—Those lands that were more irrigated 
were more independent of the seasons than others. 

2232. You conceive that the introduction of capital would be 
attended with very considerable advantage to the cultivation of 
land ?—I have not a doubt of that. 

2233. When you mentioned that you did not think the terri¬ 
tory of Nagpoor had suffered since it had come into the posses¬ 
sion of the Company, as compared with other territories that also 
came into their possession at that time, did you make any allusion 
to other territories in which indigo has been introduced?— 
Not to my knowledge. I alluded to countries that were imme¬ 
diately in the neighbourhood of the Nagpoor territory, or those 
that had been taken from the Pcishwa and annexed to the Com¬ 
pany's territory. 

2234*. Indigo is not growm in Nagpoor, is it ?—No. There is 
the wild plant found in the country, but it has not been culti¬ 
vated. 

2235. Do you know why it has not been cultivated?—I have 
no knowledge of the circumstances. 

2236. Have you known that in the countries in which it has 
been introduced there has been a very considerable increase of 
wealth to the inhabitants ?—1 had no means of informing myself; 
but I have no doubt that the introduction of a more valuable 
article of cultivation would have that effect. 

2237. Have you observed, in those cases in which the collector 
was raised to the situation of Judge, that more suspicion was 
entertained of him by the natives than in the case of a Judge 
who had not been previously collector ?—Not having resided in 
the Company's territory, 1 have not had the means of ascertain* 
ing that; but as far as I could observe from our own practice, in 
which the Superintendent was Collector and Judge, I think there 
w r as no reason to suppose the natives felt any incompatibility in 
the two characters; on the contrary, it was according to their 
own practice—the union of powers. 

2238. You mentioned that sugar was grown in Nagpoor; 
are you aw are of any sort of foreign machinery being used in 
the cultivation or preparation of sugar ?— There is no foreign 
machinery introduced into that country ; it is what has been 
used from time immemorial by people of the country. 

2239. Have you reason to think very great improvements 
might be made in the quality of the sugar, by the introduction 
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of machinery ? — I am not aware of the effect of the improvement 
of machinery in improving the quality of the sugar, but I sup¬ 
pose it might. 

. 2^0. Have you heard of such machinery being introduced 
into parts of the Madras territory ?—I have not. 

2241. You stated that the assessments in Nagpoor were mode¬ 
rate; can you state what proportion of the produce they take? 

It is extremely difficult to make out; but I think they were 
taken to be from a fourth to a third ; but I will not state this as 
being at all a thing I could vouch for. 

2242. Can you state the expence of collection per cent. ? — I 
cannot, at the present moment. 

2243. Do you know the expence of collection in the Com¬ 
pany’s territories?—! do not. 

2244. What is the principal religion of the country ?—The 
principal religion of the country is the Hindoo. 

2245. Under what code of laws is justice administered ?—The 
Hindoo, as far as any code of laws is administered, in the cases 
of inheritance or partition of property ; in other respects it is 
completely discretionary, the judgments that are given, or were, 
at least. 


2246. In criminal cases, how is it?—Wc recommended that 
there might be some fixed rule. Wc took from the Bengal 
Regulations the general punishments for the principal crimes, 
and recommended their adoption to the Nagpoor authorities, 
which was adopted rather to have some system than to leave it 
discretionary. 

2247. At present the law enforced is similar to that enforced 
by the Bengal Regulations ?—With regard to criminal justice. 

2248. In regard to civil justice it is according to the Hindoo 
code ?—According to the custom of the country. In the case 
of punchayets, they are satisfied from their own knowledge of 
it ; and the Judges can ascertain it from the officers about them. 
It is done in a rude but in a summary kind of way. 

2249. Does slavery exist in Nagpoor?—There is a degree of 
slavery which has existed in the city of Nagpoor particularly, but 
to a very small extent. It is that, in seasons of famine, which 
have unhappily not been uncommon in that part of the country, 
as in others under the scourge of the Pindarrees, it has been the 
practice for the people to purchase the children of the poor, who, 
in order to subsist themselves, are compelled to part with them. 
Those are brought lip in their families, and instances, I believe, 
occur in which they are not particular in retaining them ; if the 
parents or relations claim them, they arc generally willing to 
give them up ; otherwise they use them as domestic slaves. 

2250. Are the children of slaves also slaves ?—I am uncertain 
of that; I do not think that they are. 
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23 Mar. 1830. 2251. Is there any difference in the value of the testimony of 

- - a slave and that of another person ?—I never heard of any dis- 
.JWi ms, tinction being made. The powers the masters exercise over 
them are in fact no more than they would exercise over any 
other part of their families. 

2252. Are there any agricultural slaves?—None, I think, 
except in this way, that there might be in a family of a cul¬ 
tivator slaves acquired in the manner I have mentioned; but 
they are not connected with agriculture more than any other 
employment. 

2253. There are none attached to the soil ?—No, certainly 
not. 

2254. What are the principal articles of cultivation?—The 
grains in the greater part of the country are wheat, rice, and 
jowary, a species of maize, which is the common food of the 
Mahratta peasantry, being the cheapest. 

2255. Is opium grown there ?—Hardly at all; perhaps a 
man who has a garden and the means of watering it may culti¬ 
vate a small quantity. 

2256. Is any monopoly on the part of the Company exercised 
over the opium grown in that way ?—No ; there is nothing on 
the subject of it in the existing treaties as to the cultivation of 
opium in the country. 

2257. You have stated that a good deal of unproductive land 
had been brought into cultivation by means of what are called 
cowls, promises not to raise the rent; can you state at all what 
quantity of unproductive land during the time you resided in 
Nagpoor was brought into cultivation by those means ?—I 
cannot. The country having never been surveyed, the accu¬ 
rate number of square miles is scarcely known of the Nagpoor 
territory. 

2258. Should you say a very considerable portion ?—Yes, 
from my own observation ; and I was constantly in the habit of 
marching about the country, to see how things were carried on. 

2250. Was there a pretty general desire on the part of the 
inhabitants to obtain those cowls ?—It was at first more than 
afterwards, when the prices of grain were so low that it was 
extremely difficult to introduce satisfactorily, without throwing 
other lands out of cultivation, the further improvement of the 
waste lands. 

2260. What class of persons were those who applied for and 
obtained those cowls?—Generally Potails. One man, if he 
had a little extra capital to spare, would agree to employ it on 
a neighbouring village, if he could procure it on the terms of a 
cowl. 

2261. Was the object generally to bring the land entirely 
into the same state of cultivation, or to effect further improve- 
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ments ?—Generally to make an improvement on their capital, 23 Mar. 1830. 
expecting to pay at the end of the period of time, or seven years, 
for those lands that were brought into cultivation the rents paid * £ lTl5t 
for otiier lands in the country. 

2262. Are they in the habit of growing the same crop on the 
same land in successive years ?—I believe there has been a good 
deal of that habit; but in reference to the more valuable 
articles of cultivation they have some variation of crops. 

2263. What species of grain is most benefited by irrigation t 
—I am not exactly prepared to say ; but rice, for instance, could 
not be produced at all without constant irrigation. Wheat is 
very much improved by irrigation, "as they know very well; and 
where they can they employ wells, or any water they can get 
hold of, to increase the produce. 

2264. When you undertook the management of the Nag- 
poor territory the finances were greatly embarrassed ?—They 
were. 

2265. When you surrendered the government into the hands 
of the Rajah, what proportion did the revenue bear to the ex¬ 
penditure ?—I think the revenue was about forty-seven lacs of 
rupees, and the expenditure about forty-four, subsequently 
reduced to about forty-two before I gave over the country to 
the Rajah, producing a surplus of near five lacs of rupees. 

2266. Had there been a progressive course of improvement ? 

_Constantly progressive. There was a little check in the first 

instance, by a dreadful famine which took place, arising from the 
ravages of the Pindarrie, and the armies which had been moving 
over it and plundering it, and also by bad seasons. Ihe first 
two or three years were consequently very unfavourable for any 
improvement. 

2267. At the close of this term, do you suppose there was 
a greater or a less degree of wealth in the country than at the 
time of its commencement?—I should say there was rather an 
improvement; except perhaps that a number of the military 
class had wealth, and who went off during the disturbances. 

We know, for example, in the city of Nagpoor there were twelve 
or fourteen additional mercantile and banking houses established 
in the eight or nine years that the country was under our ma¬ 
nagement ; and in the agricultural class, to every appearance, 
there was more wealth than there had been before. 

2268. Was not the improvement rather a decrease of charge 
than an increase of production ?—The last improvement of the 
country was a decrease of charge, but the general improve¬ 
ment was an increase of production* The original revenue was 
thirty-six or thirty seven lacs of rupees, and it had increased to 
forty-seven, the produce of the land revenue and the produce 
of customs and excise, and that after giving up the transit 
duties on grain, amounting to a lac and a half of rupees, which 
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23 Mar. IBM). were abolished as being considered a burthen on agriculture. 

- In the course of two or three years not only this sum was made 

U P» but further increase took place. 

7 2269. What was the amount of the Rajah’s military force 

stationed at Nagpoor ?—The Rajah’s force was about 3,000 
infantry, and 2,000 cavalry, exclusive of irregulars, employed 
chiefly for the purposes of police and of revenue operations. 

2270. Do you attribute the increase of revenue to the re¬ 
moval of those taxes ?—I think that they contributed to the 
increase of the revenue, by promoting the general prosperity of 
the country and the facility of exchange. 

2271. What is the state of the roads in Nagpoor?—I am 
sorry to say, that as to the roads, with the exception of those 
we have constructed in the immediate vicinity of the capital, ex¬ 
tending from the different cantonments to the city, there were 
very few in the country. An attempt was made to form a road 
to extend to Calcutta, but I believe it was found advisable to 
discontinue it. 

2272. Is there any means of communication by navigation ? 
—The rivers are not navigable sufficiently high up. There is 
one river called the Wineganga, and another the Wurda, which 
join the Gordaveray ; some attempts have been made to open a 
communication with the coast by means of them, but there are 
a variety of obstacles in the way from rapids and rocks. A third 
river is the Mahanuddy; for a certain number of months in the 
year it is practicable to navigate it from Cuttack into the eastern 
districts of the Nagpoor territory, probably from July to January. 
They might, no doubt, be more than at present used with ad¬ 
vantage to the country. 

2273. There is no communication by canals ?—There is not. 

2274. What do they use for fuel besides cow-dung ?—Wood 
is the usual article of fuel. Cow-dung is used entirely by Hin¬ 
doos. 

2275. Do the^ use it because wood is too expensive?—I 
do not know that it is in that part of the country, for there is a 
great deal scattered through the country which they can have 
for cutting. I believe the Hindoos use it from the respect they 
have for the article. 

2276. The communication is carried on by what means ?— 
By bullocks and by carts in the dry season. In the period of 
rains it is almost impossible to carry on any communication. 
Buffaloes and small horses of the country arc not uncommonly 
used, as well as bullocks and carts. 

The witness is directed to withdraw. 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Thursday next, 

one o’clock. 
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The Lord President in the Chair. 

The Honourable MOUNT STUART ELPHINSTONE is 

called in, and examined as follows:— 

2277. You have been Governor of Bombay ?—I have. 

2278. What other situations have you held in India ?—I was 
first four years Assistant to the Judge at Benares, and in the 
College in Bengal; I then went as Assistant Secretary to the 
Resident at Poonah; I then went as a sort of Political Assistant 
or Secretary with the Duke of Wellington; from that I was 
made Resident at Nagpoor, afterwards acting Resident in Scin- 
dia’s camp, and then Envoy to Caubul; I was then Resident at 
Poonah, where I continued till the breaking out of the war with 
the Peishwa. I was Commissioner of the Conquered Territory ; 
and for the last eight years Governor of Bombay. 

2279. What are the several modes of revenue settlement 
under the presidency at Bombay ?—In some few parts settle¬ 
ments arc made with proprietors of tracts of country; more 
commonly with the heads of villages, or with the village commu¬ 
nities, or with the individual cultivators. In some instances 
tracts of uncultivated country are given in farm to any people 
who will undertake to lay out their capital in improving them. 

2280. So that there is no general system, but the mode of 
collecting the revenue is adapted to the circumstances of the 
country ?—Exactly so. 

2281. By whom is the land revenue collected?—There is a 
Collector and European Assistants in every district; under them 
there are native Collectors, who have small portions of the dis¬ 
trict ; they have inferior revenue officers under them, w ho col¬ 
lect the revenue from the villages. 

2282. By whom is the revenue directly paid to the Collec¬ 
tors ?—Either by the Zemindars, when tracts of country are in 
the hands of such persons, or by the villages, or by the individual 
ryots, according to the modes of settlement, whether Zemin- 
darry, or Mouzawary, or Ryotwary. 

2283. Does the ryot in any instance pay directly to the Col¬ 
lector, without paying through the head of the village ?—Fre¬ 
quently to the Collector, or his native officer. 

2284. Do you give a preference to either of those modes of 
collecting the revenue ?—I do not think there is any material 
difference. If the rights of individuals are well fixed, and there 
are limits put to the government revenue, they are all equally 
good. But until a survey has been made, when there is a good 
Collector the settlement with the individual cultivators is best, 
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- he sees into every thing: when there is a bad Collector, the 

The lion . J/.& settlement with villages or by Zemindars is best, because the Col- 
JLiphmstonc % i ec t or has least to do. When all is settled, I would give a 
preference to the settlement with the heads of villages, or small 
Zemindars, as tending to keep up the upper class in the 
countiy, which it is generally the effect of our institutions to 
break down. 

2385. In what manner is the land assessed ?—It is assessed 
with reference to the payments of former years, and to the actual 
state of the cultivation and of the season. If the cultivation 
has been increased, the revenue is increased; if land has been 
thrown up, it is diminished; and if it is a bad season, allow¬ 
ances are made for it. 

2286. In what manner are the payments in former years 
ascertained ?—They are recorded in the Collector’s books, and 
also in the accounts of the village. 

2287. Are those accounts to be depended upon ?—Those 
made after the introduction of our government, I think, are- 

2288. Has any survey been made of the country ?—A survey 
was in progress in Guzzerat, that had been commenced some 
time before I went to the government, and was nearly finished 
before I went away; and a more complete one was just com¬ 
menced in the Deccan, with a view to a new and lighter assess¬ 
ment, and to defining tenures and fixing boundaries. 

2289. Under this new survey, is the revenue assessed accord¬ 
ing to the real productive power and range of the land ?—Yes. 

2290. That is done by persons competent to form an opinion 
upon that subject ?—A European officer, carefully selected, 
is appointed to the head of the survey; he has under him dif¬ 
ferent classes of natives of experience; they consult with the 
heads of villages and with intelligent ryots; and each owner of 
a field states his arguments for a lighter assessment, or represents 
any peculiarity in the circumstances of his land. 

2291. The assessment is fixed on each individual field ?—That 
is intended. 

2292. With regard to land now uncultivated, in what manner 
will that be assessed hereafter ?—It was proposed that no addi¬ 
tion should be made on account of it; that when the survey was 
completed an agreement should be made with the heads of vil¬ 
lages, that they might pay a fixed amount for the period of their 
lease, which was to be a very long one. Nothing was to be 
levied upon new land brought into cultivation. 

2293. What was the proposed length of that lease ?—First an 
experimental lease for five years, then one for thirty; and at 
the end of that time no alteration was to be made, unless some 
new and unexpected ground was raised for it. 
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2294. Is there, at present, any perpetual settlement of the 25 Mar. 1830. 

revenue in any part of the territory under Bombay?—In no _ “ „ 

n t * 1 J J The Hon. M. S. 

* UU Elphinstone. 

2295. Is any land held rent-free?—Yes; there are several 
descriptions of land. Some is held for military or other service 
rent-free; that is called jaghire. Some is held on paying a 
quit-rent so light that it almost partakes of that nature; and 
some is entirely exempt from all payment of revenue. That in 
the Deccan is called enaum. 


2296. Has that land which pays a small quit-rent been given 
as a reward for services ?—Probably it has. 

2297. And that called enaum ?—For service, or a mark of fa¬ 
vour, or for religious or charitable purposes. 

2298. Has any land been granted at a small quit-rent by the 
British government ?—I do not know that any has been granted 
at a quit rent, but some has been granted rent-free. 

2299. Is the land under those three descriptions of any con¬ 
siderable extent ?—Yes, it is. 

2300. On failure of heirs the jaghires revert to the govern¬ 
ment, do they not ?—Yes, they do ; they are resumable even 
on the death of the proprietor. 

2301. Does that land which pays a small quit-rent revert to 
the government?—On failure of heirs only. It is like private 
property in England. 

2302. So that the proprietor has not the power either of selling 
it or of leaving it by will ?—The proprietor cannot sell it 
without the permission of the government, under the native 
governments; under ours, I do not think the disposal of it is 
interfered with. 

2303. On what tenure is that land held which does pay revenue ? 
—There are different opinions as to the tenure. Some suppose 
that the whole of the land is private property; others, that it 
is held on a right of occupancy, and that while the rent or tax 
is paid to the government the holder must not be dispossessed. 
But it is a property of very little importance, as the govern¬ 
ment has the power of taking what share it pleases of the pro¬ 
ceeds; and for these reasons the words “rent 1 ’ and “ tax'* are 
indiscriminately used. There is a description of land on which 
the tux ought not to be raised, or only under particular circum¬ 
stances ; but this privilege has been rendered almost nugatory 
by some practices of the native governments. 

2304. They have been used synonimously in your late an¬ 
swers, in which you spoke of land rent free ?—They have. 

2305. What other sources of revenue are there besides the 
land tax ?—The sea customs ; the transit duties; the town 
duties; the stamps; the tax on spirituous liquors; and some 
others of less importance. 
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- ternal commerce of the country ?—In some parts of the country 

The Hon. M. s, they <1 0 . j n our latest acquisitions they have been kept on the 
P instorie, na tive system, where the duty is levied almost at every stage, 
and that must of course very much impede the communication. 

2307. W hat is the system on which they are levied in the 
more ancient territories?—Under Bombay, I think, they are 
almost all on the same system ; except in Ahmedabad, a district 
of Guzzerat, where they are levied on passing the frontier and 
on entering the city only. 

2308. Are the transit duties collected or farmed ?—They are 
sometimes collected, and sometimes farmed. The farming is 
considered as a preferable mode, because there is a competition 
among the farmers to give little vexation, to levy light duties, so 
as to draw people on to their roads. 

2309. Do those who are called upon to pay transit duties in 
any case contract with the farmer?—They do. It is a trade in 
some parts of the country. These people contract with the 
farmer, and give passports to merchants to carry their goods 
without being stopped at all. 

2310. Under which system have you collected most revenue ; 
under the farming or under the collecting system of transit 
duties?—I am not able to say; probably the farming. 

2311. Has the farming system being extended of late?—I 
rather think it has. 

2312. Is there any duty which you can suggest as a substitute 
for those transit duties? - There was a plan, just before I left 
Bombay, for lessening the transit duties; and the loss was to be 
made up by an increase of the sea customs, and I think by an 
increased tax on salt, but I am not quite positive. 

2313 State the circumstances under which the salt tax is 
collected in Bombay? — Until this proposal, I am not certain 
that there was a salt tax at Bombay. Some of the salt-pans be¬ 
long to government, and were granted to people who paid a 
rent for them. There was no general system like that in 
Bengal. 

2314. Would it be practicable to increase the duty on salt ? 
—I think it might. The land assessment is so heavy at present 
that it is not desirable to increase any tax that bears on that 
class; but the consumption of salt reaches many whom the land 
revenue does not, and it is partly drawn from foreign countries 
where our salt is consumed. 

2315. Salt is exported from Bombay to the Malabar coast, is 
it not?—More to the interior, I believe. 

2316. State what appeared to you the particular imperfections 
of the revenue system, and any means which have occurred to 
you of obviating them ?—The principal imperfections are, that 
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the assessment is too high, that it is fluctuating and uncertain, 25 Mar. 1830. 
and that it bears almost entirely on the agricultural class. - 

2317. This fluctuation affects the revenue more than the in- T %^hinstone S 
dividual, does it not ? —A farmer is never certain, at the begin¬ 
ning of the year, what he will have to pay, as it is settled every 
year. 


2318. Not under the lease you have referred to ?—No. It 
was proposed that a settlement in some degree permanent should 
be made, so that there should be no fluctuation; and as the 
country improved, the assessment, which is now heavy, would 
become light, and as consumption increased there would be 
other objects for taxation besides the land. 

2319. The population under Bombay is at present principally 
agricultural, is it not ?—By far the greater proportion is 
agricultural. 

2320. Is there any class untaxed, from which, in your opinion, 
any considerable revenue could be obtained ?—Some of the 
inhabitants within towns are untaxed, and the owners of rent- 
free land are almost entirely untaxed; but it is extremely 
difficult to devise any means by which they could be taxed, 
without the tax falling on the classes who are already sufficiently 
heavily burdened. 


2321. How were the Mahratta countries governed before 
their conquest ?—The country was divided into districts, which 
were farmed to the highest bidder; he sub-let them in small 
portions to under-renters; and the whole of the government, 
civil, military, and judicial, was in the hands of these farmers. 


2322. Are you acquainted with the mode of management of 
the native governments in any other part of India ?—Those I 
have seen most of, the Nizam’s, Scindia's, and the Rajah of 
Berar’s, were governed on nearly the same plan with the 
Peishwa’s. There are some small states who do not farm the 
land, but make a settlement of the revenue on equitable prin¬ 
ciples, and they are very flourishing. 

2323. What states are those ?—Some of the smaller states in 
Malwa, Kotah, and Bopaul, probably, and even some of the 
jaghires that are held under us. 

2324. Under what officers is the police of the Bombay 
presidency?—It is under the Collector, and the same chain of 
revenue officers, down to the police, that the revenue is. 


2325. Who is at the head of the police of the village ?—The 
head of the village is the head of the police, and under him 
there is a village watchman, who has a grant of land, or rather 
his family have a grant of land, for which they are bound to 
supply a member, and they generally take it in rotation. 

232G. Is there any police establishment except that hereditary 
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' __ _ establishment of hired peons. 

The Hon . Af.S. 1 

Elphinstone. 2327, How is that establishment regulated and officered ?— 
It is different in different districts. It is something like a 
military arrangement; they all wear an uniform, and have 
officers of different ranks, and some nearly approach to the 
system pursued in regular corps. 

2328. Is it an efficient police ?—Considering the nature of the 
country, which is very full of hills and woods, and places where 
robbers can find refuge, it is good; but there is a great want of 
public spirit in the people, and they are afraid of accusing 
robbers lest they should be acquitted, and they might be in 
danger from their violence afterwards. 

2329. Would this efficiency be increased by giving a higher 
pay and a greater number of officers to the police ?—No doubt 
it would. 

2330. Would it not with the same number be more efficient 
if it was constituted in a better manner?—I should think it 
would, no doubt. 

2331. In what manner is civil justice administered in the 
provinces under Bombay ?—There is a Judge in each district, 
and under him there are a certain number of native Judges in 
divisions of the district. An appeal lies from the native Judges 
to the European Judge, and from him to the court called the 
Sudder Adawlut, from which an appeal lies to the King in 
Council. 

2332. To what extent can native Judges try causes ?—Every 
native Judge can try as far as 500 rupees, £50; and the amount 
may be increased, at the recommendation of the European 
Judge, as far as 5,000 rupees, or £500. 

2333. Has that increase been permitted in many cases? - I 
should think it had, in very many. 

2334. How have the native Judges, upon the whole, been 
found to decide those causes Extremely satisfactorily. 

2335. What are their emoluments?—They vary according to 
the extent of their powers, from perhaps 200 to 500 rupees a 
month, which is from £200 to £500 a year. 

2336. Are they paid by fees in any cases ? — They are partly 
paid by a salary and partly by fees. No fee was levied on any 
cause under one hundred rupees; but the fee for those small 
causes was paid by the government, so as to make it the interest 
of the native Judge to try many causes. 

2337. From what class are the native Judges taken ?—From 
the middle class of the people, who have been employed under 
former native governments. None of the higher ranks are 
native Judges. 
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such employments?—There is a small college at Poonah where — 
they may get some instruction; but there is a very great deft- MS ' 

ciency of means for educating them. The Sudder Adawlut has ' pun 01 * m 

frequently represented to the government of Bombay, that the 
knowledge of the Hindoo and Mohamedan law is becoming 

extinct among the natives, and that it is difficult' to find law 
officers in consequence. 

2339. Have any measures been adopted by the government 
in consequence of those representations ? —Some measures have 
been adopted, and others have been recommended to the Court 
of Directors. I rather think they have been acquiesced in since 
I left India. 

2340. Are punchayets used in the decision of causes by the 
native Judges?—They are used both by the native Judges and 
by the heads of villages, who are empowered to call punchayets 
for the settlement of disputes within their own districts. 

2341. Are they used to a great extent?—Not very great. 

They are used to a great extent in the southern Mahratta coun¬ 
try, but not in any other part of the presidency. 

2342. Are they used in criminal as well as in civil cases?— 

No. 

2343. What is the nature of the code of regulations ?—Ex¬ 
cept in the criminal branch, it is little more than a collection of 
rules for procedure. The law is still to be drawn from the Hin¬ 
doo and Mohamedan law books or traditions and customs. 

2344. Have they materially altered the Mohamedan law ?— 

No ; in Bombay they have not interfered with it at all. 

2343. The Mohamedan law was not very prevalent in the 
country under the Bombay Government, was it ?—No, not to 
any extent. The prevalency of it has been diminished since 
the conquest by the Mahrattas. 

2346. In what respect do the regulations at Bombay differ 
from those in Bengal ?—They arc more lately made, and conse¬ 
quently there are fewer regulations rescinded and altered, and 
the code is much shorter. I believe the process is more simple. 

Natives are more employed ; the native prejudices, I think, are 
more attended to; and in the criminal branch an attempt has 
been made to define crimes and specify punishments. 

2347. At what period was that code last published?—In 
1827, just before my departure. There are some minor diffe¬ 
rences between it and the Bengal code. An admonition is made 
use of instead of an oath, in examining witnesses; there is no 
limit to the interest of money; and there is no imprisonment 
for debt after a person gives up his property; and some other 
things of less consequence, which I believe do not exist in the 

2 s 
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Bengal code. In some respects it is less advanced than the 
Bengal code. 

2348. In what respects is it less advanced than the Bengal 
code ?—From the country being a later conquest, a great many 
natives are exempted from the jurisdiction of the courts. Some 
of those exemptions are carried further than it would be de¬ 
sirable to maintain permanently. Many revenue causes are 
excluded from the jurisdiction of the court, until some more 
accurate knowledge shall be obtained about the rights of the 
government and of individuals in those branches. 

2349. Have any arrangements been made to form a digest of 
Hindoo laws and customs under the presidency of Bombay ?— 
Yes; some progress had been made in forming a digest when I 
left India; but it will require great length of time and perse¬ 
verance to complete it. 

2350. Was much practical difficulty experienced in forming 
that digest?—No practical difficulty whatever, except in one 
instance. Part of the plan was, to inquire into the customs of 
castes, and that in the city of Surat excited great alarm; the 
people shut up their shops, and the Judge who was making the 
inquiries was obliged to desist. The natives conceived that it 
was intended to interfere with the customs of their castes, and 
not merely to inquire into them. 

2351. Are there any considerable arrears of civil business in 
the courts ?—No, there are not. 


2352. Do the natives appear to be generally satisfied with the 
administration of civil justice ?—They arc perfectly satisfied 
with the purity and impartiality of it; but they are disgusted 
with the forms and delays. I think they have a prejudice against 
our administration of justice, though it is certainly an unfounded 
one. 


2353. Is that prejudice created by those forms?—It is 
created by the forms, which the natives cannot sec to be neces¬ 
sary for the conduct of judicial business. 

2354. In point of fact, is the administration of civil justice 
overloaded at present with forms which you conceive to be un¬ 
necessary ?—I do not think it is. The last code of Regulations 
was formed with attention to removing as much as possible all 
unnecessary forms. 

2355. Do any particular improvements occur to you, as ca¬ 
pable of being made in the administration of civil justice in the 
provinces ?—The greatest improvement would be, the formation 
of a code such as that already mentioned. At present the Re¬ 
gulations provide merely rules for procedure. The Judge is to 
administer the Hindoo law. That is partly to be found in books, 
and partly in local customs and customs of castes. When the 
Judge lias a point to ascertain, if it is a point of law, lie is 
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obliged to refer to a law officer, and the decision must depend 
upon his learning and integrity. If it is a point of custom, he 
must examine witnesses, and the witnesses are subject to being 
influenced by favour or corruption. A Judge must also have to 
exercise his own discretion in the decision he gives; and as he 
judges on principles different from those of the natives, his de¬ 
cisions, even when they are most correct, must often be unex¬ 
pected to the suitors. This must produce considerable uncer¬ 
tainty and increased litigation. The remedy appears to be, the 
formation of a code; but a code, if it is inapplicable to the state, 
of society, or inconsistent with established usages, will produce 
much greater confusion than it is intended to remedy. It is 
necessary, therefore, that it should be made very cautiously, 
and with attention to the usages that at present exist. The 
steps taken at Bombay towards forming a code were to appoint 
a gentleman to inquire into the customs of castes; which was 
done in the Deccan in the course of two or three years, and his 
collection was published. Another gentleman was employed to 
make a selection from the decisions of the courts of justice on 
points that seemed most to contribute to the formation of a 
code. The same gentleman made a translation of one of the 
Hindoo law books, which had not already been translated. If 
those collections were continued, at the end of a certain time 
they would furnish a body of materials from which some rules 
might be selected and formed into a code, which would supply 
the place of the Hindoo law, and give as much satisfaction as 
the present mode of administering it, while it would be much 
clearer both to the people and the Judges. 

3356. Is care taken, in the selection of Europeans for the 
situation of Judges, to select such persons as possess a know¬ 
ledge of the Hindoo laws and customs?—Some care is certainly 
taken; but it is inferred, that if they have risen in the line they 
must have acquired a competent knowledge of the Hindoo law, 
or rather of the customs. 

2357. They commence their service in the revenue line 
usually, do they not?—It is thought the most expedient. 

2358. Having once entered the judicial line, are they usually 
retained in it?—In general. 

2359. Before the measures you have spoken of were adopted, 
had the European Judges any means of acquiring a knowledge 
of the Hindoo laws or customs?—A considerable number of 
Hindoo law books had been translated in Bengal by Mr. Cole- 
brooke and Sir William Jones and others, but I do not think the 
European Judges were much in the habit of studying them; 
they got the Hindoo law from their law officers, and they were a 
good deal guided by their own opinion. The Hindoo law is so 
vague on many points, that they are often obliged to exercise 
their own discretion. 
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- , of Revenue?—The Collector decides, in the first instance, all 

J disputes connected with land between parties. An appeal lies 
l> nns on f rom him to the Judge. He is supposed to possess more in¬ 
formation about land, and more means of procuring evidence, 
than the Judge could have. 

2361. Are the appeals from the Collector to the Judge fre¬ 
quent ?—I am not able to answer that question. 

2362. How is criminal justice administered ?—The Collector, 
as magistrate, punishes misdemeanors. The greater offences are 
tried by the European Judge of the district, who can punish as 
far as seven years’ imprisonment. Higher offences are tried by 
a Judge of the Sudder Adawlut, who goes the circuit. The 
capital offences require :he confirmation of the whole court of 
Sudder Adawlut. 

2363. What law is used in the decision of criminal cases? — 
There has been an attempt in the new Bombay code to make 
rules which shall apply to all criminal cases. Formerly the 
Hindoo law was nominally resorted to, but it almost always left 
the punishment to the decision of the Judge; it was nearly 
arbitrary. 

m 

2364. Are the natives apparently satisfied with the adminis¬ 
tration of criminal justice?—I think they are satisfied with it, 
as far as protecting innocence; but they complain very much of 
its inadequacy to punish guilt. I am not certain that their com¬ 
plaints are well founded, for their notions of justice are very 
summary, and they are not able to comprehend the difficulties 
we find in criminal procedure. 

2365. Could native juries be used with advantage in civil or 
criminal justice?—I think they would tend very much to the 
improvement of the people, by drawing their attention to public 
business, but I doubt whether they would promote the imme¬ 
diate objects of obtaining cither a speedy or an improved admi¬ 
nistration of justice. 

2366. Would they afford increased facilities for the discovery 
of fraud, by the examination of witnesses on the part of a jury? 
—It would depend very much on the class from which the jury 
was selected. I do not think the form of an English jury the 
most desirable in which the assistance of natives could be 
afforded to European Judges. 

2367. In what form do you think a jury could be introduced ? 
—I should doubt whether it would not be better to have a few 
native assessors rather than a jury; that the Judge should have 
the power of selecting a few well-informed natives to sit with 
him as assessors, he being responsible for the decision. By the 
last Bombay Regulations, every Judge has a power in all cases 
of cither assembling a jury or calling m assessors when he thinks 
it desirable. 
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2368. Are you aware that that has been done in many cases? 25 Mar. 1830. 
—It had been so lately introduced when 1 left India, that I had 

not heard of it being done. £t"Z'toncf' 

2369. Would it be safe to oblige the Judge to abide by the 
decision of the jury or the assessors as to the fact9 they find?— 

I do not think it would. If I am to understand a jury chosen 
and constituted as a jury is here, it would be influenced by many 
prejudices, and it would administer justice much less satisfacto¬ 
rily than the same class of people do in England. 


2370. Should you recommend that the assessors of whom you 
have spoken should be selected for the occasion, or that they 
should be permanently fixed in those situations, and receive a 
salary?—I think it would be better that they should be se¬ 
lected, because it has the effect of employing and improving the 
natives more; and as it was not known who was to be assessor 
in each cause, when he was appointed there would be less room 
for corruption. 


2371. What is the state of native education in Bombay?— 
The state of native education is very fully shewn in a series of 
reports, which were called for from the different officers under 
the government, in the beginning of the year 1824. My general 
impression from them is, that as far as reading and writing go, 
though far from being so extensive as might be desired, it is 
creditable to the natives, being carried on entirely by them¬ 
selves ; but in all the higher branches of education it is totally 
defective. 


2372. Could you suggest any measure that will enable the 
government to give a higher sort of education to the natives ?— 
I laid a plan before the government of Bombay in December 
1823, in which all the means that seemed to me practicable for 
education were suggested. What I proposed for the higher 
branches was, the institution of a college, the employment of 
two or more European professors, the granting of prizes to those 
who shewed most proficiency on examinations, and, above all, 
the giving certain rewards to any European or native who 
would produce a translation of an English book on science, or 
an original work on science, in a native language. 

2373. Supposing such a system of education to be established, 
will not natives, in your opinion, be elected to fill many higher 
situations than they now fill under the government, and fill them 
advantageously ?—I think they would. 


2374. To what extent do you apprehend, after the completion 
of such a system, it would be possible to employ natives ?—The 
progress would be very gradual; but the ultimate result, I appre¬ 
hend, might be the making over all civil business to the natives, 
retaining the political and military in the hands of Europeans. 


2375. The effect of the perfection of this system to which y 
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23 Mar. 1830. have alluded would be the establishment of a much cheaper 
rp ., ~ ,, government, accompanied by a great moral improvement of the 

Elphinstonc. P eo P Ie ? ~ So 1 conceive. 

2376. What arc the highest situations now held by natives 
under that government?—I do not recollect any higher than the 
principal judicial and revenue officers, who get a salary of 500 
rupees a month. There were in the Deccan dewans or chief 
officers under the Collector, who at one time got as much as a 
thousand rupees a month; but I rather think they have been 
reduced. 

2377. Do any particular measures occur to you for securing 
the fitness and preserving the integrity of natives in official 
situations ?—In their present state, a very strict superintendence 
by Europeans ; good salaries; rewards by pensions orjaghires 
after long and distinguished employment; and, above all, good 
education. 

2378. Do you conceive the native character to have been 
improved under our government ?—I cannot say that I have 
seen much change in the native character. There certainly is, 
in some few of the educated classes, greater liberality, and 
greater desire for information, than there was formerly. 

2379. Upon the whole, do you conceive the effect of our 
government has been beneficial to the people ?—I conceive it 
has certainly been beneficial. The Mogul empire was broken 
up before the introduction of our power into India, and the whole 
country was in the hands of feeble nabobs, or rapacious Mah- 
rattas, in an extreme state of misgovernment. We have put a 
stop to all external invasion, and to-aliopen violence within our 
own territories; and we have introduced a regular administra¬ 
tion of justice and a government on fixed and rational princi¬ 
ples ; all of which are great benefits conferred on the natives ; 
but no doubt the introduction of our government has been 
attended also with very great evils, as the introduction of a 
foreign government always must be. It tends very much to 
level all ranks; it w ithdraws a good deal of the encouragement 
there was to learning, and to excellence of all sorts; and also, 
by the destruction of the higher class of natives, it has dimi¬ 
nished the demand for many Indian manufactures ; the Europeans, 
who supply their place, making use chiefly of articles of their 
own country, while the importation from England of the cloths 
and other manufactures worn by the natives themselves has sup¬ 
planted the manufactures of India. 

2380. Are there many Europeans resident in the provinces 
under the Bombay Government?—Not many. 

2381. Do you think that the general prosperity of the 
country, or the moral improvement of the people, would be 
advanced by the more general residence of Europeans amongst 
them ?—A more general residence of Europeans would be cer- 
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tainly attended with great advantages, if they carried capital or 23 Mar. 1330. 

skill with them to India ; but I think that any unrestricted rcsi-- 

dence of Europeans in India would be productive of more harm The Hw. M. S. 
than good. FJphinstone. 


2382. Would not a greater resort of Europeans to the country 
tend to keep down the native population, and to prevent the 
natives rising to the possession of those offices in which you 
think it would be desirable to place them ?—I think it certainly 
would. If Europeans were allowed to go without restraint to 
India, I think many would go at first, some without capital, and 
others on speculations which would soon reduce them to poverty ; 
that from the compassion of their countrymen in India, and 
their greater fitness for office, they would be introduced into 
employments to which we have been of late endeavouring to 
introduce the natives; and that if they formed friendships with 
the Europeans in power, which they have greater means of doing 
than the natives, they would get advantages in other ways. 

2383. So that the elevation of the native character appears to 
be inconsistent with the more general resort of Europeans to 
the country ?—Inconsistent witli the unrestricted resort; but I 
conceive that the resort of Europeans might probably be ex¬ 
tended without introducing any other than beneficial results. 

2384. The greater the number of Europeans in the country, 
would not the difficulties thrown in the way of the advancement 
of natives be greater ?—If none went to India but such as had 
capital to employ in commerce or agriculture, no bad effects 
would follow from their residence. There would be some com¬ 
petition, no doubt, between them and the natives ; but I think 
the balance of advantage would be greater than that of dis¬ 
advantage. 

2385. In your opinion, would it be necessary to subject the 
Europeans residing in India to restrictions, as well as to impose 
restrictions on their resort thither?—I do not know that any of 
the present restrictions could be dispensed with. It would be 
sufficient if the government had the power of sending them out 
of the country, and of sending them from one district to another, 
in case of their being guilty of any oppression, or creating any 
great disturbance in any particular district, as has happened 
sometimes. I am always supposing they are not so numerous 
as to form a very considerable community in India. Such a 
community would be very unruly, and very difficult to manage 
on the part of a government which must be always arbitrary in 
its character. If there were a great body of discontented colo¬ 
nists, such as at the Cape for instance, I think their clamours 
would probably weaken the government very much with the 
natives. Their disagreements with the natives would also be 
dangerous ; and I think there would be a great increase of the 
feeling which there is now only among the lower orders of Euro- 
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25 Mar, 1830. peang in India, of contempt and dislike for blacks. There would 
„ be a more marked distinction between blacks and whites, as there 
“ «» '■*"!» colonics. 

2386. Where differences arise between the Europeans residing 
in India and natives, by what court would they be tried in the 
provinces ?—At present, if the differences are of small conse¬ 
quence, they would be tried by the local court; but if of great 
consequence, the cause would go to the Supreme Court at the 
presidency. 

2387. Would a poor native have the power of prosecuting an 
European in the Supreme Courts ?—No, a poor native would not. 
The only chance would be the government taking up the prose¬ 
cution, if it were a serious matter. 

2388. If it were a civil case, in what manner could the native 
obtain his rights? —I hardly think he could obtain his rights at 
all, unless they could be afforded by the local courts. 

2389. What is the present condition of the southern Mahratta 
country ?—Part of it is in the hands of government, like the 
other districts; and the greater part in the hands of jaghiredars, 
chiefs of the Peishwa, to whom their lands have been continued 
by the British government. 

2390. Is that part of the southern Mahratta country which is 
in the hands of the government governed like the rest of the 
country subject to the presidency of Bombay ?—The native 
practice is continued more than it is in other districts under the 
presidency, and the Regulations have been less introduced. 

2391. Are the revenue and judicial functions separate in the 
southern Mahratta country under our government?—They are 
in some degree, but much less than in the other provinces. 
There is no Judge stationed in the southern Mahratta country; 
the judicial proceedings are subject to the revision of the Sudder 
Adawlut. 

2392. In what relation do the jaghiredars stand to the govern¬ 
ment?—They are subjects of the government; but the demands 
which the government retain on them are fixed by agreements 
which cannot now be altered. They consist of their furnishing 
a body of horse when called for, and perhaps some other duties 
of less consequence. They have a complete jurisdiction within 
their own territories, and the power of life and death. 

2393. In what condition are the lands in those jaghires ?_ 

They differ according to the character of the individual chief. 
There is one great family, that of the Putwurdens, all the mem¬ 
bers of which have kept their jaghires in the highest state of 
prosperity. Some again, suclj as Appa Dessye, have carried on 
the greatest exactions and oppressions in their jaghires. 

2394. How are those territories managed where the admi¬ 
nistration is well conducted ?—The chief appoints collectors of 
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the revenue, who have the judicial power, as usual, under the 25 Mar. 1830. 
natives, but they are not farmers; they have generally a light “ 
assessment; and the jaghire being small, the chief is able to pay EhihiMtitmem 
attention to every part of it, and to see that there are no great 
abuses. 

2395. Arc many of them in a state of great prosperity ?— 

Those of the Putw'urdcns are all in a state of great prosperity. 

239(5. Are they in a better state than our own provinces ?— 

Perhaps even in a better state than our own provinces. 

2397. Is not the assessment lower ?—I should think it is lower. 

2398. Is it not usually under the native governments, when 
compared, very much lower than it is under the British govern¬ 
ment ?—That is not very easy to answer ; for under the native 
governments the rent or tax fixed by the government may be 
small, but there arc a vast number of exactions in different 
shapes which do not appear, and a great deal is embezzled by 
the heads of villages or other agents of the government. When 
our government is introduced a stop is put to exactions; but the 
money formerly retained, though fraudulently, by the heads of 
villages and others, is all drawn to the government, and the 
assessment in consequence becomes really heavier on them. 

2399. Were not the native governments with which you w ere 
acquainted capable of preventing such exactions ?—Never en¬ 
tirely. 

2400. What is the condition of the small tributary states con¬ 
nected with the government of Bombay ?—Those are chiefly in 
Gu/.zcrat. In some of them the tribute is due to the British 
government only, in others the British government and the 
Guicowar, and in others to the Guicowar alone, but collected 
through the agency of the British government. Owing to the 
local calamities, to the oppressions of the Guicowar before we 
took the management of his share in our own hands, and to the 
division of the property among the junior members of families, I 
think they are generally in a bad state; a state of decay and 
decline. 

2401. Do any means occur to you by which the state of those 
countries could be improved by any more extensive or direct 
intervention on our part? —I think it is probable that a more 
direct intervention would improve their condition; but we are 
in a great measure tied up from exercising it, partly by our 
agreements with the chiefs themselves, and partly by the rela¬ 
tion they bear to the Guicow'ar. 

2402. Are all those chiefs connected with the Guicowar; those 
of Kattiwar for instance ?—About half, perhaps; but they are 
so intermixed with those that are connected with the Guico¬ 
war, that it is difficult to alter the system with them so long 
as the Guicowar’s tributaries remain in their present state. 
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The Hon. S. 
Elphinstonc 


2403. By wluit rule arc persons appointed to office under the 
several presidencies ?—By seniority in their line, with attention 
to fitness, where there is any tiling peculiar in the appointment. 
There is, of course, very little room for selection. 

240 k When the number of persons from whom the selection is 
to be made is considered, and the rule by which they are ordi¬ 
narily promoted to office, does the discretion left to the govern¬ 
ment enable it on all occasions to place in situations of the 
first power and responsibility persons in whom it can place 
confidence?—Certainly not always such persons as it would 


desire. 


2405. Will you state any advantages which, in your opinion, 
appear to attach to that system of appointment made by seniori¬ 
ty ?— 1 do not know that there is so much any advantage that arises 
from that, as that it would he impossible to conduct a regular 
service without it. It would be impossible to get well-educated 
persons to go to India on the chance of getting appointments 
according to their merits, without a rise that is in some measure 
certain. 

2406. Is there any other restriction, except in the Act of 
Parliament, on the choice by government of the servants to be 
emploj cd ?—No other. 

2407. The Act of Parliament restrains the government from 
giving an appointment of a certain value to an individual who 
has not been a certain number of years in the service; but it 
does not impose on the government the obligation of giving the 
appointment to a person who has been so many years ?—No, the 
Act of Parliament does not; but it is of course expected by 
every one to whom there is no objection that he shall get an 
appointment proportioned to his standing. 

2408. The effect of the restriction in the Act of Parliament is 
greatly to limit the number of persons from whom the individuals 
can be chosen to occupy high situations?—It does not limit it 
so much in practice ; for when a man is near the time when be 
would be entitled to hold an office he gets an appointment, but 
without the full salary. 

2409. To what extent have military officers been employed 
in civil situations ?—During the provisional government in the 
Deccan they w'crc very generally employed in civil situations, 
and they have in one or two instances been employed in the 
revenue department under Bombay. 

2410. With reference to the employment of military officers 
there is no limitation in point of the number of years* service, is 
there ?—No. The employment of military servants in civil 
appointments is in some measure irregular, and no notice is 
taken of it in any rules for promotion. 

2411. Would it, in your opinion, be advantageous to employ 
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them more extensively, thus enlarging the number of persons 
from whom a selection for those situations maybe made?—I 
think in the political line they may be employed indiscriminately 
with civil servants. In the civil department I think it would 
not be desirable to employ them without special reasons, for it 
would render the civil service so insecure that properly educated 
persons would not be disposed to enter it. Provided there was 
a sufficient number of appointments left for all the civil servants, 
there would be no objection. 

2412. When a military officer has been employed for any time 
in a civil situation, is he replaced in his regiment?—No, he is 
not ; he is still borne on the strength of his regiment. 

2115. Therefore the number of officers present with ihcir 
regiments is diminished in proportion to the number of officers 
employed in the civil service?—Yes; but the number of mili¬ 
tary officers employed in the civil service has not been so great, 
I believe, as to affect the efficiency of the army. 

2414. How are the civil servants at Bombay educated ?— 
They receive an education at the college of ilayleybury. In 
Calcutta and Madras there are colleges where they receive a 
further education in India. At Bombay there is no college ; 
but they are subject to an examination in the native languages 
before they are permitted to enter on any appointment, and to a 
second examination before they arc promoted to the next step in 
their line. A great deal of their education is acquired iu the 
course of their duty, as they rise in the service. 

2415. When they first arrive, are they retained at the presi¬ 
dency, or sent at once into the interior?—At Bombay they are 
sent into the interior after they pass their first examination, 
which is generally in three or four months. 

2416. Might they not acquire in the provinces the knowledge 
necessary to enable them to pass even the first examination ?— 
1 think they might. 

2417. Would it be advantageous to send them at once into the 
provinces?—Yes, 1 think it would. There are not so many in 
Bombay as to occasion much inconvenience from their being 
kept at one place, and they are not in a college ; but whenever 
there is a great body of them together, 1 think it is always veiy 
injurious. 

2418. lias it been found practically that the civil servants 
under the presidency of Bombay, educated without a college, 
have been less efficient in the performance of their duties than 
the civil servants of the other presidencies educated at the 
colleges ?—I have had no opportunity of comparing them ; but 
I should say certainly not. 

2410. Do any measures occur to you for the improvement of 
the education, either in England or in India, of the civil ser- 
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25 Mar. 1830. vants?—I think it would be better if in England their attention 
TJieH M s was directed more to the knowledge which could be acquired 
ElnhMstone on ty ^ ere > than to native languages, that can be better learnt 
in India; particularly to political economy and the general 
principles of jurisprudence (not English law, but general juris¬ 
prudence)- Perhaps it would be better, if instead of being 
confined to any one college they were taken from any college 
w here they could get a good education, and subjected to a very 
strict examination before they were sent out. 

2420- Do you think there is any advantage in obliging persons 
who are afterwards to take civil situations in India to acquire 
the knowledge that would be requisite in India in a separate 
college ?—I think not; this mode, I think, may be subject to 
disadvantages. 

2421. Will you state the disadvantages that occur to you ?— 
A great body of young men are brought together, without an 
institution which has been long enough established to impress 
them with respect or to maintain order amongst them. I think 
the effect of that will be to make them more extravagant, and 
less subordinate than they would be if they were otherwise edu¬ 
cated. 

2422. As many of the young men sent out to India in the 
civil service are connected with persons who have passed their 
lives there, is not there a disadvantage in keeping up a sort of 
Indian caste, by educating them in the same college ?—As far 
as that goes, it would be a disadvantage; but I think the young 
men from Hayleybury have generally a prejudice against India 
and every thing connected with it. 

2423. Under the Bombay presidency, who is at the head of 
the Judicial department ?—The Sadder Adawlut. 

2424. Is there not a Judicial Secretary ?—There is a Judi¬ 
cial Secretary, but lie is merely the channel of communication 
between the government and the Judicial authorities. 

2425. What are the Judicial functions exercised by the Sud- 
der Adawlut at the head of the Judicial department beyond 
those of a Court of Appeal ?—Returns of all proceedings are 
sent to them, and they superintend all the proceedings, and 
see that they arc correct, and that the Regulations are con¬ 
formed to. 

2426. Do they report on the conduct of judicial officers ?—I 
believe they do. I am not certain whether they do in their 
civil capacity; but the Judge of Circuit reports on the state of 
every district, and the conduct of the officers. 

2427. Do they make regular reports to the government on 
the general subject of the administration of justice and the 
management of police ?—I do not think they make any report 
to the government on the Civil department, except in sending 
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in returns of the number of causes filed and decided. The 
Judge of Circuit reports on the police; and the government 
consults the Sudder Adawlut on all points connected with 
Judicial business, whenever it thinks it necessary. 

2128. Docs the Sudder Adawlut observe on the administra¬ 
tion of justice by individuals?—It does. 

2429. Who is at the head of the Revenue department ?— 
There is nobody between the government and the Collectors. 

2430. Has any practical inconvenience been found to arise 
from the absence of a Revenue Board ?—No, I do not think 
that there has. 

2431. What are the duties of the Accountant-general?—He 
receives the estimates from the Collectors of the probable re¬ 
ceipts for every year, and also those of the charges from the 
departments of expenditure, and frames a general estimate for 
the government, and suggests the ways and means for the 
deficit. At the end of the year he takes all the accounts 
and submits them to the government. lie corresponds with 
the Accountant-General in Bengal on all measures of finance. 
In Bombay he is also at the head of the Audit department, but 
not at the other presidencies. 

2132. Is it the duty of the Accountant-general, or any other 
person, to report on the propriety, on the part of the Go¬ 
vernor, of acceding to any proposed increase of charge or 
diminution of charge in any department ?—Cases are often 
referred to him, but it is by no means a general rule; it is not 
prescribed as his particular duty. 

2433. Is it the duty of any person on the behalf of govern¬ 
ment?—No. When anybody is consulted it is the Accountant- 
General. 


25 Mar. IH30. 

The Jlon. M. S . 
Klphuulone. 


2434. Is the increase of charge which takes place in the dif¬ 
ferent departments of government brought before the govern¬ 
ment in a general way, at stated periods ?—It is, at stated 
periods. The expenses of the past year and the immediately 
preceding year are contrasted at the end of every year of ac¬ 
count. 


2435. That is only done after the increase of charge has been 
already sanctioned ?—After the increase of charge has been sanc¬ 
tioned, and has been for some time in progress. The whole of the 
expenses of the two years are contrasted. There is no particular 
review of new expenses, or the effect of new establishments. 

2436. What are the duties of the Members of Council ?—All 
business that comes before the government is submitted to 
them, and they give their opinions upon it. They have no 
separate duties. 

2427. No particular part of the duty of government is dele¬ 
gated to them individually ?—No. 
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- happens that one member will be particularly acquainted with 

a branch of business that the others are not, the commercial 
pum one. d e p ar j men t*i n particular; and in that case the other members 
generally defer to his opinion. But it has never been, as in 
Bengal, where at one time a particular member of the govern¬ 
ment was supposed to be at the head of the Revenue depart¬ 
ment, and another of the Judicial. 

2439. Have any improvements occurred to you in the general 
constitution of the local government ?—Yes; some of the 
powers of the Governor in relation to the Council require to be 
defined, and some of them increased. 

2440. Have the goodness to state in what respect ?—When 
the Governor quits the seat of government it is at present by 
no means certain what the intention of the Act of Parliament is 
as to the powers he shall retain, and the particulars on which he 
shall consult members of Council, or act independently. That 
point would require to be fixed. At present, he in effect acts 
altogether .independently. It would be better to leave him that 
power, and also the power of consulting the Council, when he 
thinks it necessary. 

244L When the Governor is at the seat of government, has 
he the power of acting independently of his Council, and in 
what cases ?—He has the powpr of acting in cases of impor¬ 
tance. I forget the exact expression of the Act of Parliament, 
but it seems meant that it shall be on rare occasions, where the 
safety of the government would be endangered by an erroneous 
decision. I think it would be advantageous if tiib Governor were 
allowed the same latitude on all occasions, as he always must be 
the responsible person. 

2442 Has any practical inconvenience been experienced from 
the doubt which has been entertained with regard to the exer¬ 
cise of that power?—No serious inconvenience. The Go¬ 
vernor’s powers have been discussed; blit there never was 
any opposition that brought the discussion to any scrioQs issue. 

2443. The Members of Council beuag usually persons of high 
character and long standing in tly? service, would it not be ad¬ 
vantageous to delegate to them particular functions in the 
government, so that the pfablic might avail themselves of their 
services to the fullest extent ?—If they were put at the head of 
departments, the government remaining on its present looting, 
each would be responsible for his own department, and the 
Governor would be in a measure superseded; the opinion of 
these heads of the departments in Council would then have 
much greater weight than it has a"t present, and the Governor’s 
attention would be withdrawn fronl the department committed 
to each individual. 
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2444. If that power were distinctly given to the Governor 25 Mar. 1830. 

of which you have spoken, of acting on all occasions indepen- - 

dent of Jiis Council, might not in that case the services of the ^ ,Sm 

Members of Council, being personally responsible for the good instone. 
management of jhe departments over which they presided, be 
usefully available for the public service?—I think the head of a 
department would be more effectually responsible if he were 
not a Member of Council. 


2445. If the persons at the head of the different departments, 
the Judicial and the Financial, were not Members of Council, 
might not still the advantages;* whatever they may be, which 
are derived from the Members of Council, be still derived from 
those individuals; might not their opinion be required by the 
Governor on all occasions of importance, and recorded?—That 
might certainly be done, but it would not entirely supply the 
place of the Council as it is at present" Constituted. As every 
measure of government must be submitted to the Council, and 
discussed, that would be no longer necessary under such a 
system as that referred to, if I have understood it properly. 

2416. The difference would be this, that uniter the present 
system every measure is submitted for discussion, and under 
t lie system which has been spoken of only those measures would 
be submitted for discussion which were considered by the Go¬ 
vernor to be of sufficient importance to require it?—There is 
certainly very great inconvenience and loss of time in the long 
discussions there are on all subjects at present; but I think, in 
so distant a government, probably the advantage is greater than 
the evil. 


2447. Do-you allude to the advantage of knowing the opinion 
of more than one individual as to every measure adopted by the 
government?—That is perhaps the principal advantage; but 
the Governor, knowing that every measure he has to propose is 
to be immediately discussed, is obliged to mature it, and con¬ 
sider it. more before he proposes it than he otherwise might do. 

2418. At present the Governor and the Members of the 
Council are all held to be equally responsible for every act of 
the government, however unimportant, arc they not?—Bylaw 
I believe they are, except in cases where the Governor is em¬ 
powered to interpose, under the provisions I have before alluded 
to; but practically, I imagine, the responsibility rests entirely 
with the Governor, 

2149. The responsibility resting with the Governor, ought he 
not to have the power of having his own opinion adopted on all 
occasions ?—1 conceive he ought. 

2450. Practically, every measure of the government comes 
before the Council ?—Yes. No proceeding can be undertaken 
without coming before the Council, unless in the absence of the 
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on his return. 

2451. All details arc brought before the Council ?—Yes. 

2452. Is it possible for the Members of the Council to read 
all the details that are brought before them?—In llombay, it is. 


2453. They are very voluminous, arc they not. 3 —They are. 


2454. In a government of greater extent, is it possible for the 
Members of the Council to read through the documents which 
arc brought before them ?—I conceive quite impossible. 


2455. Does any mode appear to you eligible by which the 
government would be relieved from that minute attention to de¬ 
tails?—I am not aware of any manner in which it could, ex¬ 
cept by the appointment of boards, or of single heads of depart¬ 


ments. 


2456. Does it occur to you that any alterations could advan¬ 
tageously be made in the relation at present existing between 
the Supreme government and the subordinate presidencies? — 
I know' no practical inconvenience from the present relation be¬ 
tween the Supreme government and the other governments ; 
but I think it would be desirable that the Supreme government 
should not possess, what I believe it very seldom exercises, the 
power of interfering in the internal affairs of the other presiden¬ 
cies, except in cases that were likely to affect the general inte¬ 
rests. It is very necessary that the relation of the government 
and the Supreme Court should be defined in some particulars. 

2157. Have the goodness to state in what particulars?—At 
present, no servant of the government acting under an order is 
responsible to the Supreme Court for his conduct. I should 
think it an advantage, if the government were allowed by an ex 
post facto approbation to invest their officers with the same 
immunity. 

2458. If an officer of government now acts by the direct order 
from the government, he is, for that act, exempted from the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court?—*Yes ; but if lie does it 
without a w ritten order lie is not exempt; and I think the court 
ought to have the power of taking the responsibility upon itself 
whenever it thinks proper. The Governor and Members of the 
Council are at present subject to the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court in a great many particulars, most of which I would not 
interfere with ; but there are some on which I think a limitation 
might be placed. The Supreme Court ought not to have the 
power of summoning the Governor, or perhaps the Members of 
Council, as witnesses, or to serve on juries, which they have at 
present by law ; and some provision ought perhaps to be made 
to protect the Governor against being subjected to the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Supreme Court, and even liable to imprisonment, 
upon totally groundless charges of felony and treason. No 
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inconvenience has ever arisen from that power possessed by the 25 Mar. 1830. 

Supreme Court, but such a case might occur; as a native power, - 

or any individual whose object it was to degrade a Governor, T,lc ^ on ' 
might by a false charge subject him to confinement, with which I ^ l / ,ftinslone * 
apprehend the Supreme Court would have no discretion to dis¬ 
pense. There has been a great deal of confusion arisen from the 
Supreme Court conceiving that it represents the King, and that 
the Governor docs not. That might possibly be removed, if the 
Governor had a commission from the King as well as from the 
Company, as the Commandcr-in-cliicf has at present. 

2459. Can you state any instances in which Europeans, or 
servants of the Company, have been summoned before the 
Supreme Court for oppression to natives in the provinces? — 

I remember at least one prosecution by the government of one 
of its own servants, for oppression to the natives. I do not know 
that I recollect any other. 

2460. Has the law on any occasion been put in motion other¬ 
wise than by the government ?—I do not think it has. I have 
known an instance of a native resisting a demand of a Collector, 
and contesting it in the Supreme Court, but not on the ground 
of oppression. 

2461. Was that permitted by the Supreme Court?—It was. 

The case was not decided when I left Bombay. It was a case 
in Salsette. 

2462. What power of legislation does the government possess, 
if any, within the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court?—It lias 
power to make Regulations for the internal government of the 
presidency, or the scat of the government, which shall not have 
force until they have been registered by the Supreme Court. 

2463. If the Supreme Court should refuse to register on any 
ground, has the government any remedy ?—I do not know what 
remedy it has, unless it be by appeal to England: it has none 
in India. 

2464. Has it any by appeal to England ?—I should think not. 

2465. Practically, therefore, the Supreme Court has the power 
of preventing any legislation whatever within the limits of its 
jurisdiction ?—It has. 

The witness is directed to withdraw. 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned till To-morrow 
one o’clock. 
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Die Veneris, 26° Martii 1830. 
The Lord President in the Chair. 


The Honourable MOUNT STUART ELPHINSTONE is 
called in, and further examined as follows :— 

2466. You stated in your evidence yesterday, that the grants 
of land called jaghircs are resumable by the government at plea¬ 
sure, at the death of the occupier; are they in general so re¬ 
sumed ?—Under the native government they are not in general 
so resumed, because the same motive for keeping the troops up 
continues to exist that existed at the time they were granted. 

2467. Have they been resumed under your government where 
occasion has offered ?—All the jaghircs in the Mahratta country 
which were for the maintenance of troops were resumed at the 
conquest, that portion only being left which was for the main¬ 
tenance of the chief himself and his immediate followers. When 
the chief w as not a member of a family of consequence, or w here 
there was no other motive for keeping up the allowance, the jag- 
hire was resumed at his death. The native governments fre¬ 
quently resumed, even during the life of a jaghiredar, when they 
W'ere offended with him. 

2468. Are the Committee to understand that there has been 
no resumption under the government of the Company during the 
life of the occupant ?—I do not recollect any resumption since 
the first conquest from the Mahrattas. 

2469. Is there any regular principle laid down as to the re¬ 
sumption of grants when opportunity is afforded for it, or is 
each case left to be considered on its own merits?—In the old 
territories, I think, each case is left to be considered on its ow n 
merits. In the Deccan, when I quitted that part of the coun¬ 
try to go to Bombay, I sent in a list of all the jaghiredars, with 
a recommendation specifying which should be perpetual and 
which should be resumed, and on what occasions. 

2470. Can you state generally the principle on which you 
made the distinction ?—I think all granted from the Great Mo¬ 
gul or the Mahratta Rajahs, and all w’hich belonged to very old 
families under the Peishw as, were to be perpetual. 

2471. Was that with a view to the maintenance, in the coun¬ 
try, of that class of society which we should describe as the 
aristocracy ?—Partly that, and partly to conciliate the feelings 
of the natives. 

2472. Where the jaghircs are resumed, and no fresh grants 
made to individuals, in what manner arc they disposed of?— 
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There exists no rule for their disposal at present. I strongly 26 Mar. 1830. 
recommended that they should form a fund from whence to “" 

afford the rewards for meritorious native servants of the govern- i ^i v fUnstone # 
ment. 1 

2473. What extent of interest is given to the native servants 
when those grants are made to them as rewards ?—They are 
sometimes granted for life, sometimes for more than one life, 
and sometimes perpetually. It will probably be best that the 
grant should frequently be perpetual. 

2474. l)o you conceive that the prospect of acquiring land 
under such circumstances operates as a strong stimulus to the 
exertions of individuals ?—I should conceive that it certainly 
would. 

2475. You stated in your evidence yesterday that consi¬ 
derable grants were enjoyed by particular families, naming the 
Putwurdens particularly, and very advantageously managed by 
them; will you describe more particularly what those families 
are ?—It is one single family of that name. They have branched 
into several divisions. The lands which they originally held 
have been divided among them, and they have obtained new 
ones, so that they possess a considerable tract of country. 

Though not of very old standing (probably the third generation), 
they were military chiefs under the Peishwa, and their lands 
were granted them for the maintenance of troops in his service. 

2476. Can you state what their system of management is?— 

I am not acquainted particularly with the details of their manage¬ 
ment; but I have heard their success ascribed to their not 
farming their lands ; to their moderation in assessment; to their 
always employing the same servants; and to the advantage 
they derive from the emigration of numerous cultivators from 
the worse managed districts of the Peishwa in their neighbour¬ 
hood. 

1 2477. Have the lands under those circumstances materially 
improved in productive value ?—They have improved consider¬ 
ably in productive value. 

2478. You are of opinion, then, that there is a disposition in 
the natives of India to emigrate freely into districts in which 
they find themselves liable to be moderately assessed, and 
w here they find the security of person and property ?—I think 
there certainly is such a disposition, though it may be limited 
by distance and other obstacles. 

2479. Are the persons to whom jagliires have generally been 
granted of the Hindoo or the Moliamedan faith ?—Generally 
the Hindoo ; though those of the Moguls arc perhaps more 
frequently Moliamedan ; but those form but a small part of the 
whole. 

2180. Have you observed any difference in the system of 
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26‘ Mar. 1830. management between those of the one and the other persuasion ? 

- —Generally speaking, the Mohamedans are more careless and 

The Hon. M.8. more rapacious than the Hindoos; but some of the Hindoos arc 
Etphinstone . q U ; te as { )a j as an y Mohamedans. 

2481. Which of the two descriptions have the greatest dis¬ 
position to accumulate capital ?—I should think the Hindoos, 
decidedly. 

2482. In cases where capital has been so accumulated, in 
what way is it generally applied ?—A good deal is hoarded by 
the chiefs that have a disposition to sa\o, and it is spent by their 
successors who have another turn. Great sums arc expended 
on marriages and on other great ceremonies. 

2483. Is there any disposition to apply it in commercial spe¬ 
culations?—The great native chiefs often lend out money at 
high interest, which is employed in commerce; and they some¬ 
times employ banking-houses to carry on commercial business 
on their account; but this is seldom avowed, and is not the ge¬ 
neral practice. 

2484. In those cases is it lent to native or to European mer¬ 
chants ?—To native merchants. 

2485. Do the natives acquiesce willingly in the great powers 
which are understood to be exercised by the jaghiredars?— 
Perfectly. 

2486. With as much willingness as in the sentences of other 

t » 

tribunals?—Quite as much, unless in eases w'here the proceed¬ 
ings of the jaghiredars are evidently tyrannical, which some¬ 
times they are, owing to indiiidual chaiacter. 

2487. Do you conceive considerable attachment to exist to¬ 
wards the jaghiredars where they conduct themselves with 
leniency towards the population under them ?— I conceive that 
the people are attached to them, but it is not so strong as a 
clannish attachment. 

2488. You stated that the survey of the country, intended 
with a view to a new' system of leases, was not yet completed ? 
—Not yet. 

2489. No leases have been made under the particular plan 
you described yesterday, namely, that for a limited term, not 
to be increased afterwards ?—None have been made in further¬ 
ance of that particular plan ; hut leases have been ordered in 
in the whole of the district of Guzzerat for seven years, no im¬ 
mediate alteration in the assessment being considered necessary 
there. Most of Guzzerat is not heavily assessed at present; it 
is the most flourishing country in India. 

2490. What are the comparative advantages which Guzzerat 
possesses?—It is very difficult to answer that question. Pro¬ 
bably that it is a country into which the Mahrattas were never 
able completely to introduce their authority; or at least that 
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people discontented with their government have very great 26 Mar. 1830 
facilities in retiring beyond the reach of its power. — 

2491. Under what authority then was Guzzerat adminis- 
tered ?—It was administered under the authority of the Mali- 1 * 
ratta government; but it is full of forests and ravines, and 
places that are very difficult of access, and into which their 
cavalry could never penetrate, and where they could never per¬ 
fectly establish their dominion. The inhabitants of the most 
accessible parts had always those retreats to retire to in case 
they were oppressed by the native government. 

2492. Do you conceive, then, the prevalence of the ancient 
usages of the country to have been more favourable to its pros¬ 
perity than any regular native government?—I am not sure that 
it is so much owing to particular usages of that country, as to 
the limit which was placed to the exactions of the government 
by the means which the natives possessed of evading them. 

2493. Can you state generally the degree of variation in the 
amount of produce throughout the country arising from the 
variety of seasons ?—I cannot state it very precisely; but it 
sometimes amounts to a total failure of all revenue. 

2494. You mean to the failure of produce to such an extent 
as to make it impossible to extract a revenue ?—Yes. 

2495. In comparing the lands leased to Zemindars with those 
leased to Ryots, have you found it more easy to deal with the 
one description than with the other ?—Lands are leased to Ze¬ 
mindars (though not hearing that name) in one part only of the 
Bombay territory. It has not been found easy to manage, 
owing to the difficulty of protecting the Ryots from the exac¬ 
tions of the Zemindars. 

2496. With respect to the payments due to the government, 
and in his other relations with them, is the Zemindar, or the 
person answering to that appellation, more punctual and more 
to be depended on than the Ryot ?—I should think there w ould 
probably be less fluctuation in the revenue where the payment 
was by the proprietor of a considerable tract of country than 
where it was by individual Ryots. 

2497. Is the existence of a class of persons under the de¬ 
scription of Zemindars an advantage to the government in other 
respects ?—In that part of the country it is by no means an 
advantage to the government. The people are particularly op¬ 
pressed ; and from particular circumstances I do not conceive 
that the Zemindars are attached to the government. The prin¬ 
cipal circumstance is, that they are chiefly dependents of the 
Peishw'a’s government, recently elevated by its favour. 

2498. Is there any difference in the moral character or edu¬ 
cation of the Zemindars, as compared with the Ryots, to the 
advantage of the former ?—There is a considerable difference. 
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26 Mir, 1830. The whole of the Zemindars in the part of the country alluded 
" to arc Brahmins, and consequently of the educated class ; they 

Mission are g en ^rally people that have been connected with the govern- 

1 * ment, or with farming the revenue. 

2499. You do not conceive, then, that any of the beneficial 
effects to society, and the existence of a better class, or an 
aristocracy, is attained by the maintenance of the Zemindar 
class ?—Certainly not in that instance; but I beg to observe 
that this class is entirely dissimilar to that which bears the same 
name in Bengal. 

2500. You consider, then, that the same circumstances, af¬ 
fecting the gradations of society, do not apply in the same 
degree to the different parts of India ?—I do not conceive that 
they dc. 

2501. Can you state whether the Zemindars in Bengal are 
Brahmins of the same description as you have stated the Ze¬ 
mindars under the Bombay government to be?—No ; they are 
quite a different description of people ; they are seldom persons 
that have been employed in the public service. 

2502. Will you state upon what circumstances of difference 
in their condition you found the more favourable opinion you 
appear to have of the Zemindars of Bengal, as compared with 
those under the Bombay government ?—1 have had very little 
opportunity of judging of'the Zemindars of Bengal, especially 
in Bengal Proper, where they principally exist; but 1 know that 
the administration of the correspondent class in Bombay is 
attended with very bad effects, which I do not hear to be 
observed to an equal extent in Bengal. 

2503. You stated in your evidence yesterday, that none of 
the higher ranks are employed as native Judges; does that arise 
from their indisposition to undertake that office, or from their 
supposed unfitness for it?—From their indisposition. 

2504. How do you account for that indisposition to hold 
offices necessarily connected with the exercise of great autho¬ 
rity?—Most of them have been accustomed to great arbitrary 
authority under the former government, and would not be con¬ 
tented with so limited a share of power as they would possess 
under our system. 

2505. Supposing the salaries of the native Judges to be in¬ 
creased, would that produce a desire to hold those offices ?— 

I make no doubt it would in some degree ; but I am not certain 
that it would improve the administration of justice, os it is 
probable that those great chiefs would be less attentive than 
persons of lower rank. 

2506. From what class of persons are the Judges now se¬ 
lected ? — The question is not easy to be answered, from the 
great difference in the grades of society in India and in this 
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country; but they are generally persons who have been em¬ 
ployed in the middle ranks of offices under the former govern¬ 
ment. 

2507. You stated yesterday your doubts as to the beneficial 
effects of the introduction of the jury system into the native 
courts in India; does that apply equally to what we term the 
grand and the petit jury?—I think it applies equally; the 
power of the grand jury being smaller, the inconvenience 
would be less, but I think the advantage would be proportion- 
ably so. The object in India is not to prevent innocent persons 
being brought to trial, so much as to obtain the assistance of 
natives to sift the evidence brought forward against persons 
who are accused. 

2508. Do you conceive any advantage would result from a 
combination of the Supreme Court with the court of Suddcr 
Adawlut, for the purpose of administering justice to the na¬ 
tives?—I do not think any advantage would result from it. 
It would have a tendency to introduce the technicalities of the 
English law into the administration of justice in the lower courts. 

2509. Should you, for the same reason, consider that the 
establishment of circuits by the Supreme Court would be objec¬ 
tionable ?—I should. 

2510. Supposing it was thought expedient to form a new 
code or system of legal Regulations for the natives, would it 
be necessary, in your opinion, to have a different code or 
system in the different parts of India, owing to the variety of 
laws and usages which prevail ?—Yes, I conceive it certainly 
would. 

2511. Do you think it would be found quite impracticable to 
apply one common code to the whole of the Indian territories ? 
—1 think it would. There might be a general correspondence, 
such as may be found in countries in Europe the laws of which 
are founded on the Roman law; but there must also be very 
great points of difference. 

2512. Subject to those differences, do you think that such a 
regulation might be attended with advantage?—Perhaps at 
some remote period it might; but in the present state of our 
knowledge of India I think it is desirable to abstain from all 
attempts to introduce uniformity. 

2513. Do you conceive it necessary to maintain in India two 
distinct systems of law for the Europeans and for the natives ? 
—I think it is. The Europeans would never be contented with 
the system of law that suits the natives ; and the probability is, 
that great alterations might be made to accommodate them 
that would not be equally suitable or even acceptable to the 
natives. 

2514. Do you conceive that any dissatisfaction exists in the 
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26 Mar. 1830, minds of the natives, from the idea that there is one law for 
— the Europeans and another for them?—I should not think 
^* 7 ^ ^ there was, as they are accustomed, even amongst themselves, 
Jup nstone . gee different classes living under different laws- There may 

be some dissatisfaction from the courts to which the Europeans 
are subject not being equally accessible with those to which 
the natives are subject. 

2515. Having filled different official situations in various 
parts of India, have you formed any opinion, as to the native 
race which is most capable of improvements; or do you consider 
them all in the same light in that respect ?—I do not conceive 
that the difference is very great. Some are more tied down by 
religious prejudices than others, and consequently Jess acces¬ 
sible to improvement. 

2516. Do you conceive that, upon the whole, those religious 
prejudices are in any degree diminishing under the present sys¬ 
tem of government ?—Amongst some few of the educated 
classes only, I think, they are. 

2517. Do you see any probability of that diminution of pre¬ 
judice extending itself further among the other classes of 
society, either from the effect of education or any other circum¬ 
stances ?—A very great probability, from the effect of education. 

2518. How does it appear to you that the objects of educa¬ 
tion can be most extensively and usefully effected ?—By the 
encouragement to the greatest extent of village schools; by 
the printing of books for the use of those schools, and of books 
of entertainment and instruction for the lower class of people; 
by the foundation of colleges for higher branches of knowledge, 
and by the publication of books in those departments of in¬ 
struction. Probably more by a systematic education of the 
natives for office than by any r other means that can be attempted. 

2519. Are the Brahmins or other persons who possess autho¬ 
rity among the natives favourably or unfavourably disposed to 
the extension of education amongst them ? —In general I should 
think they are rather unfavourable, though some individuals 
have exerted themselves to promote it. 

2520. But you do not apprehend such a degree of resistance 
from them as would ultimately defeat the object?—I do not; 
as long as they do not perceive the inseparable connection be¬ 
tween the diffusion of education and the destruction of the 
superstition on which their power is founded. 

2521. In reference to the education of the Company's ser¬ 
vants at home, you have stated objections to exist to a separate 
system of education; do you conceive that the knowledge 
usually acquired at our schools and colleges is a sufficient pre¬ 
paration for young men to go out to India, and to exercise the 
functions which are there allotted to them soon after their 
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arrival ?—I should think they were. They might, perhaps, 
with advantage, also be instructed in the grammars of the 
native languages; and those who chose in Sanscrit and Arabic, 
which are dead languages in India as well as here. But all 
other knowledge peculiar to India is better acquired on the 
spot; while much knowledge is attainable in England which 
can never afterwards be obtained in India. 

2522. Would it not be npccssary to establish a preparatory 
system of education, then, after their arriving in India ?—Some 
attention would be necessary to provide native instructors for 
them; but I think their studies might be left to their own con¬ 
duct, provided they were subjected to strict examinations be¬ 
fore employment. 

2523. Is there any thing that occurs to you beyond what you 

have already stated, calculated to effect an improvement in the 
condition of the native subjects of the East-India Company ?— 
I have stated the principal means of improving their condition; 
which are, light assessment, clear laws, education, and em¬ 
ployment. No other means of improving their condition occur 
to me; but I might perhaps lay more stress on education ex¬ 
pressly for employment, as contributing so much to promote 
the fitness of the natives for taking a share in the administra¬ 
tion of the country, and also as affording a stimulus to edu¬ 
cation, by the connection which it establishes between instruc¬ 
tion and promotion. t 

2524. Would there be any difficulty in finding persons in 
India calculated to carry on the education of natives with the 
particular views you have described ?—Very great difficulty in 
procuring persons capable of teaching the European branches 
of it; that is one of the principal obstacles which is felt to the 
promotion of the higher branches of native education. The 
only remedy would be to provide young men properly qualified 
in this country, who should proceed to India at a sufficiently 
early age to admit of their learning the languages of that country. 

2525. Have you any doubt that, supposing such a supply 
were provided from this country in the first instance, a suffi¬ 
cient number of natives might ultimately become qualified to 
carry on the business of education, in the sense you have 
described ?—I have no doubt of it. 

2526. Is there any willingness on the part of the natives to 
learn the English language?—There is no unwillingness; but 
there is no great disposition among them to learn it, except 
where they are likely to be employed in offices where a know ¬ 
ledge of English is necessary. 

2527. Is the condition of those lands that are granted as 
jaghires superior to the condition of those for which a regular 
rent is paid ?—Generally speaking I should say not, though 
there are instances in which jnghirc lands may be superior to 
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26 M.\r. 1830. any of those which pay a revenue ; but of this fact I am not 
- ^ positive. 

1 %jlhntonc S 2528. How is it with respect to those lands that are held at 

a small quit-rent, or those that arc held without paying any 
rent at all ?—The difference between them and the lands which 
pay rent is by no means so great as might be expected. 

2529. Are the sea customs ad valorem or rated duties ?— 
There was an alteration of the.system going on when I left 
India. I rather think a tariff was to be established, according 
to which all duties were to be paid; or rather they were paid 
according to certain rates, and the value was to be fixed by the 
tariff. 


2530. Has the rate of the sea customs been recently dimi¬ 
nished?— I think not, under the Bombay presidency. 

2531. Do you know what proportion the transit duties bear 
to the whole amount of that levied under the head of customs ? 
—I think the sea customs of the Bombay presidency are about 
twenty lacs of rupees, and the transit duties from ten to fifteen, 
or thereabouts. 

2532. Do you conceive that the transit duties affect the price 
of the articles upon which they are levied to a degree beyond 
the amount of the duty itself?—Some increase of price must be 
occasioned by the loss of time occasioned by detention. 

2533. Are the transit duties collected within our own territo¬ 
ries, or merely on the passage through our territories to the 
territories of the native princes ?—Both* 

2531. Are the sea customs charged on every species of pro¬ 
duce and manufacture, whether British or foreign; is it an 
universal tariff?—The charges are different, I believe. Those 
on British produce are regulated by Act of Parliament, and 
those on other produce by the Regulations of the local govern¬ 
ment. 

2535. Do the transit duties apply to the same articles exact¬ 
ly?— They apply to many articles not imported by sea. I ra¬ 
ther think the payment of sea duties exempts the goods from 
the subsequent payment of transit duties, but I am not positive. 

2536. Do you conceive that if the transit duty was com¬ 
muted for an addition to the sea duty the articles would come 
to the consumer at as low a rate as they do now under the two 
duties ?—The articles imported by sea would not; but many 
articles which now pay transit duty would, no doubt. 

2537. What is the general proportion of the land assessment 
to the produce ?—That is extremely uncertain; but it is ge¬ 
nerally reckoned at from one-third to one-half; seldom, I 
believe, so much in reality as one-half. 


2538. Would the condition of the people in general be im- 
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proved if the land assessment were substantially reduced to a 26 Mar. 1830. 
lower proportion ?—It certainly would. - 

2539. Would such an improvement in their condition give Elphinstone . 
them increased means of purchasing such articles as those upon 
which the sea customs are now levied ?—It no doubt would 
give them the means; but I doubt whether those are the arti¬ 
cles on which they would first expend any addition to their 
incomes which they acquired. 


2540. Upon what articles do you think they would expend 
those increased means?—More probably on the domestic 
productions which they are now in the habit of consuming than 
on foreign imports. The benefit would chiefly be derived by 
the poor, who would consume more grain and wear more clothes 
than they do at present. 


2541. Would not that general improvement of the country 
tend ultimately to a greater consumption of articles imported 
from abroad ?—No doubt it would. 


254*2. Would not, in that case, the sea customs bear a mode¬ 
rate increase of duty ?—They clearly would bear an increase 
in case of such an improvement as is supposed. 

2543. You stated that you conceived it would be advan¬ 
tageous if greater facilities were given to the residence in India 
of persons possessing capital, provided the power of removal 
were still retained ?—I think too much facility cannot be given 
to the settlement of capitalists in India. 

2544. What arc the rules by which the grant of such faci¬ 
lities is now regulated ?—I have not the means of answering 
that question. They are granted in England by the Court of 
Directors and the Board of Controul. 

2545. You think that an extension of the facility is desirable ? 
— I am not aware what facilities are at present afforded, or 
whether the number of the capitalists who go to India is limited 
by the difficulty of obtaining permission. 

2546. Does it require the permission of the Governor of the 
presidency to enable such a person to reside at any distance 
from the presidency ?—I believe it docs. My difficulty in 
answering the question is occasioned by my not being able to 
distinguish in my memory between the cases of persons who 
have obtained the permission of the Court of Directors to reside 
in India, and those who have not. Persons that have not the 
permission of the Court of Directors are frequently allowed to 
reside at the presidencies w ithout being questioned; but the 
greatest difficulty is made in permitting them to go into the 
interior. There are, how'ever, but few' Europeans residing in 
the interior of the provinces under Bombay. 

2547. What particular articles of produce might be extended 
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23 Mar. 1830. by a greater application of capital ?—I am not very capable of 
— answering that question ; but sugar and cotton occur to me. 

7/ /v«a 2548. Could silk?—There is not much silk produced under 

Bombay at present, but I think that it might. Some was pro¬ 
duced in the southern Mahratta country, owing to the exertions 
of the gentleman who was Collector there. 


2549. One of your answers seemed to imply that redress of 
injuries by one native against another was more easy than by a 
native against an European; is that the meaning you wish to 
express ?—Certainly. 


2550. Will you state to what extent and in what manner a 
protection exists to an European that does not to a native ?— 
In serious matters no redress can be obtained from an European 
by a native, except by application to the Supreme Court at 
the presidency. 


2551. To w r hat degree are proceedings in such cases more 
tedious or more expensive ?—They arc more tedious and ex¬ 
pensive, in the first place, owning to the distance. I am not able 
to speak precisely to the additional expense or delay, from the 
different nature of the proceedings, but I should think it was 
considerable. 


2552. To a native residing at a distance from the presidency, 
is such redress unattainable ? — It is certainly not unattainable 
if he lias the means of proceeding to the presidency, or of em¬ 
ploying some person there ; but to a poor man it is. 

2553. Where in any case the government lias reason, from 
information it has received, to believe that any European func¬ 
tionary has misconducted himself to any native, is it not the 
practice to institute a commission of inquiry, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the circumstances ?—It is. 

2554. And in the event of the fact being proved, would not 
the person so convicted be punished by deprivation of office or 
dismissal from the service ?—Yes, he certainly would ; and 
probably be prosecuted in the Supreme Court also. 

2555. This partiality of the law, if it may be so called, ap¬ 
plies not to functionaries only, but to European residents ?— 
Yes, it does. 

2556. Is redress more easy to an European against a native 
than to a native against an European ?—It certainly is. None 
of the difficulties to which I have referred exist in the case of a 
native. There is more facility, as far as mere Regulation goes, 
in complaining against a functionary than against a private 
European. 

2557. Will you state the different circumstances under which 
they are placed by the Regulation ?—There are particular tri¬ 
bunals established throughout the country to which complaints 
may be addressed against functionaries; and in those cases, as 
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well as in the case of crimes by Europeans, the tribunals in the 26 Mar. 1830. 
country have the means of forwarding a notification of them to — 
the presidency; but I am not aware that there is any such ^ Hon.M.S. 
provision for punishing complaints in civil matters. p tnUone ' 

2558. Would there be any objection to making Europeans 
residing in a distant part of the provinces, who were not in the 
service of the Company, subject to the jurisdiction of the Euro¬ 
pean magistrates ?—I think there would be an objection to their 
being entirely subjected to the local tribunals, because the law 
which is administered in the provinces would not be always 
suitable to them, and the complaints which they would in con¬ 
sequence make would probably lead in time to the alteration of 
that law in a manner not suited to the natives. For example, 
it might be considered oppressive to try an European in a capital 
case without a jury ; while it might not be reckoned expedient 
that the use of juries should be extended in such cases to 
natives. There must be many similar points in which a preju¬ 
dice would be created by applying the laws in the provinces to 
Europeans. 

2559. Is not that contingent inconvenience a less evil than 
that which subsists at present, which appears to be in many in¬ 
stances a denial of justice to the natives ?—I do not think it is. 

The Europeans are subjected, to a certain extent, to the local 
tribunals; and their number is not at present so considerable as 
to create any considerable inconvenience from the cases in 
which they are not. 

2560. Upon what articles are the transit duties taken ?—On 
a great variety of articles. I am not able to specify them. 

2561. Have licenses that have been granted to Europeans to 
reside at a distance from the presidency been in many instances 
revoked or refused ?—I do not recollect any instance under 
Bombay where they have been revoked. They have frequently 
been refused to Europeans residing at the presidency, without 
a licence from the Court of Directors. 

2562. Is there any principle by which you are guided in re¬ 
fusing or granting them ?—I.do not at this moment recollect any 
being refused, except to persons who had not permission from 
the Court of Directors to reside. 

2563. Have they ever been granted to persons of that descrip¬ 
tion?—They have in one or two instances been granted, on ano¬ 
ther person becoming responsible for their receiving permission 
within a year. 

2564. The principle is not to give permission unless they have 
that licence ?—It is. 

2565. Is it a matter of course to grant such licence on their 
being able to obtain a person to be so responsible ?—By no 
means a matter of course; the government departs from its 
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Elphinstone, India. 

2566. It reports immediately to the Court of Directors every 
such permission as soon as it is granted ?—It does. 

2567. Have many applications been made for such licences ? 
—There have not; the number of Europeans residing in the 
provinces under Bombay is very small. 

2568. Is the Governor s licence to a particular place, or mere¬ 
ly for permission to reside at a distance from the presidency ?_ 

I believe for a particular place ; but I should think there would 
be no difficulty in a person who had a licence for one place ob¬ 
taining a passport for another. 

2569. What is the description of Europeans who have been 
at Bombay without the licence of the East-India Company? — 
All descriptions of persons. 

2570. Have there been any persons of capital ?—I should 
not think there have. 

2571. Any persons connected with any mercantile concerns ? 
—I really cannot answer. At the presidency little distinction 
is made between those who have and those who have not a 
licence; but I should think that few would be there without a 
licence, except persons who had made up their minds on the 
y°y a ge to remain, or deserters from ships, or persons that knew 
it would be impossible to get a licence in England. 

2572. How are the half-caste persons considered in Bombay » 
are they considered to be natives ?—They are natives in the eye 
of the law; Europeans in the eyes of society. 

2573. Arc they employed in any offices under the govern¬ 
ment ?—They are very much employed as clerks in all the pub¬ 
lic offices. 

2574. Do they hold the rank of non-commissioned officers 
in the Bombay army ?—No ; 1 do not know any instance. 

2575. Or in the marine department ?—I rather think there 
are in the marine department. They are eligible to all employ¬ 
ments held by natives; but I do not know that they arc much 
employed in them. The government would probably be very 
jealous of a general employment of them, from a fear of sup¬ 
planting the natives. 

2576. That would exclude them from the army and navy ?— 
They are excluded from the situation of officers in the army or 
navy. 

2577. May they serve as privates ?—I presume they may. I 
must observe, the half-caste in Bombay arc so very few, that 
they probably would not occupy many more of the offices than 
they do if there were no restrictions. I do not think there are 
more than one or two thousand. 
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2578. Is the education of half-castes particularly attended 
to ?—There is no public establishment for educating them. 
There are many schools where they are educated at the expence 
of their parents ; but at Bombay there is no public establish¬ 
ment. There is a very considerable establishment at Bombay 
for the education of half-castes, but it is carried on by a sub¬ 
scription, and only assisted by government. 

2579. Are the half-castes a superior race to the natives in 
point of intelligence or any other quality ?—They partake partly 
of the native and partly of the European character. 

2580. Are they not principally of Portuguese blood ?—I do 
not mean to include them under the term of half-castes. 

2581. Are the Portuguese numerous?—They may amount 
to about 50,000. They are partly descendants of Portuguese, 
and partly converts from the religions of the country, who have 
assumed Portuguese names, but retain in fact the manners, 
and in a great measure the religion, of their nation. 

2582. Are they a very debased race ?—Those about the 
towns are very little esteemed. In the country, probably, they 
more resemble the Hindoo ryots. 

2583. Are there any considerable mercantile houses carried 
on by them ?—There arc one or two. 

2584. Are the other half-castes you have alluded to respected 
by the Hindoos ?—As far as they make a distinction between 
them and Europeans, I should think it was certainly to the 
disadvantage of the half-castes. 

2585. As far as they make a distinction between themselves 
and the half-caste, how is it ?—I should think it was to the 
disadvantage of the half-castes, and even of the lower orders 
of Europeans, in many respects. 

258G. Arc you aware that the East-India Company have made 
great efforts to diminish the charges of their government in 
Bombay ?—They have to my knowledge made very great efforts 
to diminish the charges of their government. 

2587. Have those exertions been attended with a success 
corresponding to their wishes ?—Very great reductions were 
made. 

2588. Is not the collection of the revenue in India un¬ 
avoidably a very expensive one ?—It is certainly very expensive; 
but I do not know how far it is expensive, as compared with the 
collection of the revenue in other countries. 

2589. Does not the nature of the land assessment make the 
employment of a very great variety of officers peculiarly 
necessary?—A great number of officers are certainly necessary 
to collect the land revenue ; but I have not the means of com¬ 
paring it with the number of officers employed in this country 
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Eiphinstone. 


2590. Have the East-India Directors also made great 
exertions to improve their revenue ?—They have, and in former 
periods perhaps more than was advisable. Of late I think 
the disposition has been very strong to moderate the revenue, 
as far as was compatible with the necessary expenditure of 
the government. 

2591. Do you think the revenue arising from a land assess¬ 
ment susceptible of much improvement, under the existing 
system of cultivation ?—I conceive that it would be a very 
great improvement if it were axed, or a limit put to the increase 
of it. 


2592. Do you conceive that the ryots are in a situation to 
lay out much capital in the improvement of the land ?—The 
ryots are generally not possessed of much capital. 

2593. Do you think the system of cultivation of the land by 
them, and under the Zemindars, has been much improved since 
the territory of Bombay came into the possession of the East- 
India Company?—There are very few people under Bombay 
that can be called Zemindars. The general cultivation, even in 
the short period that most of the territory has been under 
Bombay, has been very greatly extended; but it has latterly 
received a severe check from the fall of prices arising from that 
rapid extension of cultivation itself, as well as from other causes. 

2594. Does the amount of land assessment leave to the 
cultivator much surplus of income for the maintenance of him¬ 
self and his family in ordinary seasons '—I think it was con¬ 
jectured in the Deccan, which is more heavily assessed than 
most of the provinces under Bombay, that it left about sixty in 
the hundred for the expenses of cultivation and the maintenance 
of himself and family. 


2595. Do you conceive that the cultivators are now subject 
to heavy exactions on the part of the officers of the revenue?— 
I do not conceive that they are; though there must be many 
instances, no doubt, of corruption and embezzlement on the 
part of the native officers of government. 

2596. Do you think that any attainable degree of vigilance 
could check those abuses under such a system of cultivation, 
under poor occupiers, as is now pursued ?—I think if the 
revenue were once fixed there would be very little opening for 
corruption or abuse; if every man knew what he had to pay 
every year, and that it was neither subject to increase nor 
diminution. 


2597. Have you not reason to think that now, in many 
instances, the slender means of the ryot render him unable to 
resist unjust demands of the revenue officers, or to carry an 
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appeal to a court of justice ?— I conceive that to be less the case in 26 Mar. 1830. 
Bombay than in any other part of India. The districts are small 
there, and the provision for the administration of justice is very Th * 
ample. In new and unsettled districts, where great power is still * tan one * 
left in the hands of the Collector and his establishment, there 
must be a greater opening to abuses of that nature than in those 
into which the usual checks have been more fully introduced. 

2598. Are you of opinion that the ryot system, accompanied 
as it is with so heavy a land assessment, has had a tendency to 
keep the mass of the population in a degraded state ?—I do not 
perceive that in places where the collection is made from the 
individual ryots the people are in a more degraded situation than 
in the other parts of the country. 

2599. Is it not usual, under the Hindoo law, to subdivide the 
possessions of families among the children ? — It is usual. 

2600. Do not you think that has a direct tendency to increase 
the poverty of the mass of the population?—It must prevent 
the accumulation of property. 

2601. Do not you therefore think that the land assessment, 
operating upon such a system as now exists in India, has a 
tendency to reduce the mass of the natives to that level which, 
in your evidence of yesterday, you conceived to be one of the 
bad effects which have resulted from foreign dominion ?—I do 
not conceive that the land assessment has that effect. The land 
assessment may be laid on great proprietors as well as on small. 

2602. Does it not actually .fall, in a very great number of 
cases, on very small proprietors ?—The number of large landed 
proprietors under Bombay is certainly small, but it frequently 
falls on tl»e beads of villages, who are comparatively persons of 
property ; and even in cases where it falls on an individual rj*ot, 

I am by no means certain that it prevents the accumulation of 
property by the ryots. 

2603. Does not it fall on a considerable number who are una¬ 
ble, from the large amount of assessment to which they are sub¬ 
ject, to improve the cultivation of their lands, and therefore to 
improve their condition ?—When the assessment is too heavy, 
it must no doubt prevent the improvement of the country and 
the condition of the people, w hether it is levied from great pro¬ 
prietors or from individual ryots; but no doubt, where there are 
large properties in the hands of great proprietors, there is more 
likely to he an accumulation of capital with which further im¬ 
provements may be carried on. 

2604. Have you reason to think that such improvements have 
been made in cases where large estates are possessed by indivi¬ 
duals ?—No, I cannot say that I have. The part of the Bom¬ 
bay territory which is in the hands of great proprietors is the 
least prosperous of the whole establishment. 

2605. In what situations arc the native officers generally cm- 
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26 Mar. 1830. ployed now in Bombay ?—They are employed in all the subor- 
- dinate offices of the Judicial and Revenue departments, 

Th p f * hi n si one S 2606. In those situations, do you not think that, from the nature 

° of the financial system now pursued, they are subject to great 
temptations to commit fraud and to be guilty of exactions? — 
The system which is now pursued is designed as much as pos¬ 
sible to prevent their being exposed to such temptation. 

2607. Do you not think, notwithstanding that, that they are 
very much subject to temptations; and that considerable abuses 
of that kind do still exist?—Their morality is rather loose, 
especially in matters connected with public money; but I do 
not conceive that the abuses which exist are by any means to 
be ascribed to the system. 

2608. Are you not of opinion that the diffusion of a foreign 
capital, under such restrictions as you alluded to yesterday, 
would, by leading to an improved cultivation of land, very much 
facilitate the collection of revenue ?—All extensive improve¬ 
ments must facilitate the collection of revenue. 

2609. Do you not think that an increased employment of 
European capital upon the improvement of land would unavoid¬ 
ably lead to the creation of employments in which the natives 
might be engaged ?—The employment of European capital is 
extremely likely to lead to such a result: not perhaps the em¬ 
ployment on land so much as on any other object. 

2610. Do you not therefore think that such employment 
would produce very considerable advantage to the native cha¬ 
racter, by affording to them opportunities of arriving at situa¬ 
tions of confidence and of trust ?—A greater variety of employ¬ 
ments, and consequently a greater competition for labour, would 
no doubt improve the situation of the natives, and ultimately 
their character; but I am by no means prepared to say that 
such an influx of European capital is likely to occur as would 
produce such an effect. I have all along spoken under the sup¬ 
position of an actual influx of European capital. 

2611. Are you not of opinion that the private trader has a 
direct interest in acting in a kind and conciliatory manner 
towards the natives ?—If he consults his true interest, I have 
no doubt he has ; but I question whether any trader, unless he 
is one of a superior description, would look beyond the advan¬ 
tage of his present bargain. 

2612. Do you not think that a person who from his situation 
was more dependent on such conduct, in order to recommend 
himself to the natives, than a person who was armed with the 
power of the Company, would feel it to be more his immediate 
interest to consult the feelings and dispositions of the inhabi¬ 
tants ?—The more a person felt himself dependent on the 
good-will of the inhabitants, the more likely lie would no doubt 
be to conciliate them. 
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vate merchant, as compared with the situation of a servant or ~~— 

agent of the Company ?—I do not immediately perceive that it 2 £iphlmionc 
would. A public servant has many motives for conciliating the 
good-will of the people that arc placed under him, which I do 

not conceive any individual trader would have. 

2614. Are not the wishes of the Company usually received 
by the people as a sort of law ?—The wishes of the Company 
are never made known to the people, except in the form of 
laws. 

2615. There is not, therefore, the same opportunity, or the 
same inducement, to consult the individual feelings of the inha¬ 
bitants, in the case of agents of the Company, as in the case of 
private traders ?—Your Lordship perhaps speaks of the Com¬ 
mercial Agents of the Company. The Commercial Agents of 
the Company have no authority whatever beyond that of a pri¬ 
vate trader. 

2G16. Have you reason to think that the attachment to caste 
that prevails amongst the Hindoos is as strong in commercial 
towns as in the country districts?—I should think it was. 

2617. You do not observe any difference in that respect from 
increased intercourse with Europeans ?— An increased inter¬ 
course with Europeans has a tendency to weaken the prejudices 
of natives, but I cannot say that I saw it had any effect in dimi¬ 
nishing their attachment for caste. 

2618. Are you aware that the excess of charge above the 
revenue in Bombay is greater than in any of the other presi¬ 
dencies?—It used to be very much greater. * 

2619. In fact, the whole deficiency of income of our territories 
in India is almost entirely referable to the presidency of Bom¬ 
bay ? —I was not aware of that. But at one period almost the 
whole of the expenditure at Bombay formed a deficit; there 
was hardly any revenue; there never was any proportion 
between the revenue and expenditure of Bombay. 

2620. Can you state to what causes it is to be referred that 
the excess of charge above income in the years 1825, 1826, and 
1827 is much greater than it was in the years immediately pre¬ 
ceding ?—Partly to a diminution of the revenue, and partly to 
increase of charges. 

2621. Do you ascribe the diminution of revenue to perma¬ 
nent causes, or only to those which are temporary ?—Except in 
the cessation of the profits from opium, I consider the diminu¬ 
tion of revenue to be temporary. The expence I conceive to be 
partly permanent and partly temporary. 

2622. Can you state what parts are temporary, and what per¬ 
manent ?—There was an addition made to the allowances of the 
civil servants by orders from home, which, although it did not 
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bring them to a level with the other establishments, consider¬ 
ably increased the expence. Some addition was made to the 
' military force during the same period, which I believe is perma¬ 
nent ; and several expeditions were undertaken or projected, 
which must be considered as temporary. But I speak without 
a very distinct recollection of the causes that affected the par¬ 
ticular years in question ; I do not recollect the circumstances 
of those particular years. But on our taking possession of the 
Deccan in 1819 a great encouragement was held out to agricul¬ 
ture, and many other employments were closed against the 
people of the country; a great increase of cultivation took 
place in consequence. At the same time the destruction of the 
power of the Pindarrees also increased the cultivation of the 
country under the native princes in the neighbourhood. This 
was followed by a great fall of prices, and ultimately by a great 
diminution of revenue. There was one year a failure of the 
rains in most of the provinces under Bombay, which almost 
threatened a famine, and must have occasioned a great reduc¬ 
tion of revenue, I conceive, though I do not recollect that iD 
did. 

2628. Can you hold out a prospect at any future period, and 
at no great distance, of the amount of the revenue approaching 
more nearly to the amount of the charge?—As the country 
improves it will probably approach more near to it; but there 
never was any sort of proportion between the amount of revenue 
and the amount of charge. The charges of Bombay were in¬ 
curred for general purposes, and bore a considerable proportion 
to what they are now when wc had little beyond the island of 
Bombay. 

2624. Are you aware of a great increase of deficiency hav¬ 
ing occurred unexpectedly in the course of the last year ?—I 
have heard that a deficiency has occurred; I can hardly say 
unexpectedly. 

2625. To what cause is that to be attributed?—1 speak en¬ 
tirely in the dark; but a survey was in progress for the purpose 
of reducing the assessment, and perhaps a reduction may have 
been made in consequence of the survey, or from considerations 
6uch as would have influenced the survey. 

2626. When you left Bombay, had you reason to antici¬ 
pate a still further decrease of revenue ?—No further decrease 
of revenue than was intended to be made by the survey. 

2627. The greatest part of the marine charge of India is 
borne by the presidency of Bombay, is it not ?—I believe the 
whole. 

2628. The army of Bombay is necessarily proportioned, not 
to the population of the Bombay territory which it may be 
necessary to controul, but to the circumstances of the native 
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states by which the Bombay territory is surrounded, and to the 26 Mar. 1 >530. 

circumstance of its being a frontier?—Certainly. I think the 
additions made to the Bombay army, since the great extension nc' 

of our territory in that quarter, have not borne any proportion 

to that extension. 

2629. Can you state what proportion the military and marine 
expences of Bombay bear to the total revenue ?—From the ac¬ 
counts on the table, the proportion they appear to bear is from 
seven-eighths to eight-ninths. 

2630. Can you state what proportion the same expences bear 
to the whole revenue of Bengal ?—From the same paper I see 
that it is between one-third iind one-fourth. But I speak en¬ 
tirely from the paper on the table; I have no personal know¬ 
ledge. 

2631. Was not a considerable reduction of the charges made 
before you quitted the government ?—A very considerable re¬ 
duction. 

2632. Amongst the resources of the government which you 
enumerated yesterday, you mentioned the town duties; how 
are the town duties usually applied in the presidency of Bom¬ 
bay?—They are not, as is I believe the case in Bengal, applied 
to local improvements ; they are mixed up with the rest of the 
revenue of the country. 

2633. Can you state whether any considerable number of 
weavers or manufacturers have been thrown out of employment 
since the extension of commercial intercourse with India: since 
the renewal of the charter in 1813?—I cannot say from my own 
observation that they have, as the provinces under Bombay 
were not remarkable for that description of manufactures ; but 
I have no doubt, from the extension of the use of European 
manufactures among the middle classes, that a number of wea¬ 
vers must have been thrown out of employment. 

2634. You stated yesterday, that if any resident Europeans 
were guilty of oppression they might be sent out of the country, 
or transferred to some other district; might it not be dangerous 
to allow a person who had shewn a disposition to oppression to 
remain anywhere in the country?—That would depend on the 
degree of oppression, and whether it appeared to arise from 
any occasional cause, or from one likely to have a permanent 
operation. 

The w itness is directed to withdraw. 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Tuesday next. 

one o'clock. 
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Die Martis , 30° Martii 1830. 
The Loud President in the Chair. 


WILLIAM CHAPLIN, Esq. is called in, and examined as 

follows:— 

30 Mar. 1830. 2635. What situation have you filled in India?—After my 

- return to Madras from the College of Calcutta in 1803, my first 

fV/n. Chaplin, employment (with the exception ^f a few months passed in the 
Sfjfm Northern Circars) was under Sir Thomas, then Colonel Munro, 
in the Ceded Districts. I was first appointed under him as 
Registrar, which appointment I held for about a year. I was 
then nominated subordinate Collector in the Ceded Listricts ; 
to the charge of the two divisions of which territory I succeeded 
at different times, after Colonel Munro s departure. I was 
afterwards employed in the Southern Mahratta country as prin¬ 
cipal Collector and Political Agent, where I succeeded Sir 
Thomas Munro, on his quitting India for Europe, in the year 
1818-19. I remained there a year and a half, and was then 
appointed sole Commissioner in the Deccan, in which office I 
succeeded Mr. Elphinstone, and remained there six or seven 
years. 

2636. Are you still in that situation ?—No ; I left it nearly 
four years ago. 

2637. In what manner had the revenue been settled by Sir 
Thomas Munro in the districts where you served under him ?— 
It was settled entirely on the ryotwar system. 

2638. Was there any survey ?—A survey, classification, and 
assessment were undertaken by Sir Thomas Munro in the year 
1801-2, and completed in the year 1806 or 1807. 

2639. Will you state by whom that survey was made, and in 
what manner ?—The survey was made entirely by natives, under 
the superintendence of the Collector’s Cutcherry, and ulti¬ 
mately revised by the Collector himself. The detailed rules 
under which that survey was made will be found in the Ap¬ 
pendix to the Fifth Report of the Select Committee, and a 
particular account of it in a letter from Colonel Munro, dated 
26th July 1807, in that Appendix. 

2640. Upon what data was the assessment fixed ?—The col¬ 
lections of a long course of former years were ascertained as far 
as they could be from the records of the villages, from the infor¬ 
mation of the inhabitants, and that of the district officers and 
the neighbouring villages also. 

2641- Was any valuation made of the productive power of 
the land ?—Yes ; a valuation was made, founded on the prin- 
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years, ascertained as far it could be from the records of the vil- - 

lages. The accounts of native merchants were examined for a n m ‘ Ch(t V lin * 
long series of years to ascertain the value of the produce in Esq ' 
different years. 

2642. If any person was dissatisfied with the assessment fixed 
upon his land, what remedy had he ?—An appeal was made to 
the Collector eventually, and the dispute was generally decided 
by the ryots themselves of the villages, or a punchayet of 
ryots of the neighbouring villages. 

2643. Was the assessment fixed the highest assessment which 
it was thought fit in any ca# to exact for the land ?—Yes ; it 
was a maximum assessment, which was never expected to be 
wholly raised; it was a maximum assessment, beyond which no 
collection was ever to be made afterwards; it was an assessment 
the total of which was avowedly too high at the time to be 
realized without occasional and partial remissions, and it was 
recommended afterwards to be reduced. 

2644. Was any abatement made ?—No abatement was at that 
time made. A discretionary abatement was every year made 
by the Collector, wherever there was a partial failure of the 
crops, arising from drought, or from the poverty of the inhabi¬ 
tants. The collection was discretionary on the part of the Col¬ 
lector. 

2645. Still the sum demanded wa3 the maximum assessment ? 

—The sum demanded was the maximum. 


2646. Has any abatement been since made?—An abatement 
has been since made. It was recommended at the time of Sir 
Thomas Munro’s departure from the district, that a reduction 
of one-third of the assessment of lands irrigated by wells or 
tanks, or other artificial sources of cultivation, should be made, 
and a reduction of one-fourth of the assessment of the dry 
lands. It was at that time conceived by the government that 
so large an abatement would occasion a greater decrease of 
revenue than the financial resources of government would admit 
of, and it was consequently not made; but a new system was 
introduced, by which it was expected that the same amount of 
revenue would be realized. It was a system of village leases, 
which superseded entirely the former ryotwar system. 

2647. Therefore the government, instead of adopting the re¬ 
commendation of Sir Thomas Munro, to reduce the assessment, 
invented a new system for raising the revenue, under which they 
thought they could obtain the whole amount of the maximum 
assessment ?—Not the whole amount of the maximum assess¬ 
ment, because that was never realized under the ryotwar sys¬ 
tem ; but it was expected that the same annual revenue would 
be realized under the lease system which had been under the 
ryotwar system. The whole maximum survey assessment never 
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~ „ long as there were bad seasons and poor ryots. 

Wm. ClinpHn, b 

Jlsy. 2648. The new system of village leases held out no prospect 

of the government realizing a larger revenue than it had under 
the ryotwar system ?—It could not, for the leases were for a 
term of years, for an amount I believe not exceeding the ryot- 
war settlement. 

2619. What then was the advantage of this introduction?—It 
was expected that there would be less interference by the reve¬ 
nue officers with the ryots, and that the village lease system 
would be more accordant with thq^pew system of Zillah Courts, 
introduced a short time previous to Colonel Munro’s departure. 
The Zillah Courts had been but very recently introduced before 
he left the district. 

2G50. IIow long was the system of village leases continued ? 
—The original leases were for three years, and on those leases 
expiring they were renewed for ten years in the whole of the 
Ceded Districts ; but they were either cancelled or relinquished, 
I believe, long before the expiration of the decennial lease, in 
consequence of the failure of the system. 

2651. Under the village lease, was the whole village liable for 
tlie defalcation of revenue that ought to have been paid by any 
one individual ?—The village renter entered into an engagement 
to pay a fixed amount of revenue, and the government no 
longer interfered with the collection from the cultivators. The 
renter was left to make his own arrangements with the culti¬ 
vators. 

2652. What powers were committed to him of obtaining the 
revenue from the cultivators ?—lie had the power of distraining 
tlie property of the ryots, and eventually the power of placing 
them in confinement, by resorting to the Court of Adawlut, i 
the rents were not paid. 

2653. Were complaints made by the ryots against the exer¬ 
cise of that power ?—Yes. The ryots were subject, under that 
system, I think, to very great exactions; and the Collector 
being shut out from any direct intercourse with the ryots, 
had no power to afford them redress. 

2654. Will you state whether, where lands were uncultivated, 
any rent was fixed prospectively on the event of that cultiva¬ 
tion?—The survey embraced all lands, whether cultivated or 
waste; the waste lands were also surveyed and assessed. 

2655. Upon what principle was the waste land assessed ?— 
Precisely on tlie same principles that the cultivated lands had 
been assessed; with reference to their productive power, and 
what they had formerly yielded when in a state of cultivation. 

2656. Where they have not been in a starte of cultivation ?_ 

There they were assessed more in a rough way, on a conjectural 
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sort of estimate of what they would produce eventually, subject 
to revision in case they were brought into cultivation. 

2657. In the event of such waste land being brought into cul¬ 
tivation, had the Collectors a discretionary power of affixing a 
value upon it ?—That power was reserved to the Collector ; but 
the introduction of village leases was not contemplated when that 
survey was made. 

2658. What portion of the gross produce was taken under 
that settlement ?—I think Colonel Munro’s estimate was, that 
supposing the gross produce to be one hundred, the government 
share was forty-five, and fifty-five were left to the cultivator. 

2659. If the ryot under the ryotwar system failed to pay the 
revenue to government, in what manner did the Collector pro¬ 
ceed to recover it ?—The Collector endeavoured to ascertain 
what were the real circumstances of the ryot, and if he found 
he had not the means of paying his rent, it was remitted ; if he 
had the means of paying it, it was recovered by distraint of his 
property, and occasionally by restraint of his person, but that 
was very seldom resorted to. 

2660. If any one or two ryots in a village failed to pay the 
revenue, had the Collector in any case recourse to the other 
ryots for the purpose of making up the deficiency ?—Yes; that 
formed a part of the ryotwar system. In case of particular 
failures the general community of ryots were subject to an extra 
assessment, varying from five to ten per cent. 

2661. Was that power of levying the extra assessment fre¬ 
quently resorted to ?—Very rarely, in fact. It went in part 
only to counterbalance the remissions from the full assessment 
that were annually made to the ryots of villages. 

2662. Can you state in what manner the revenue was assessed 
and collected under the administration of Poorniah, a native 
minister of the Mysore ?—I have had no experience respecting 
the Mysore territory myself; but from its adjoining the Ceded 
Districts, I used frequently to hear of his management. I be¬ 
lieve that Poorniah’s system was very much the ryotwar system, 
and much on the same principle as Sir Thomas Munro’s, that of 
forming the settlement directly with the cultivators; but a much 
greater latitude of authority was left to the Potails, or heads of 
villages, under the native administration, than under ours. I 
have had no connection with the Mysore myself, and therefore 
can only speak from hearsay. 

2663. Do you know whether the assessment was low under 
Poorniah ?—I believe it was a moderate assessment, because the 
country continued to improve under it. 

2664. Was the improvement of the country under Poorniah 
greater than the improvement of the districts under the British 
Government ?—No, I think not. We succeeded to the Ceded 
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30 Mar. 1830. Districts when the revenues were in a 6tate of great dilapida- 
- tion, and the resources of the country very much exhausted; 

Wm. Chajttin, an ^ un( i er the ryotwar system they gradually improved. 1 
Esq ' think the revenue was raised from about ten lacs to eighteen 
lacs of pagodas in the course of six or seven years. 

2665. What powers had you as a Commissioner of the Deccan? 
—I had all the powers of a Court of Appeal, and I acted in fact 
as a Board of Revenue. I had the general controul and direction 
of the revenue and judicial administration in the whole of the 
Deccan. 

2666. What settlement of revenue did you find established in 
the Deccan ?—We succeeded to the possession of the Deccan 
after the farming system of the Peishwa, under whose govern¬ 
ment the districts were farmed out to the highest bidders. It 
was a system of rack-rent under which the country was very 
much impoverished. 

2667. Was that system continued by you ?—No; we intro¬ 
duced the ryotwar system immediately on succeeding to the 
administration. 

2668. A settlement on the same principle as that established 
by Sir Thomas Munro in the Ceded Districts ?—Very much so, 
except that we found it difficult to get our Mahratta Amildars to 
enter so much into the detail of the management of the villages, 
and to direct it with so much exactitude and regularity as in the 
Ceded Districts, where our servants were better trained. 

2669. Was there a survey made in the same manner?—A sur¬ 
vey was in progress when I left the Deccan, four years ago. I 
do not know what progress has been made in it. The rules and 
instructions for that survey will be found in the third volume of 
printed Selections of the India-House, from about page 880. 

2670. How many European Assistants had you ?—Under 
myself I had two Assistants; but in each district there were 
Collectors, and Assistants to the Collectors and Registrars. 

2671. What administration of justice did you find established 
in the Deccan under the native government?—The system of 
justice was conducted entirely by the Peishwa himself and his 
officers, his Moamulutdars and Sirsubahdars; all great Sirdars 
too administered justice in their districts, but the administration 
was entirely discretionary and arbitrary; there were no set forms 
of proceeding, no regular dispensation of justice, but a great deal 
was dispensed through the medium of punchayets. 

2672. "What system of administering justice did you introduce? 
—For a considerable time we followed very much the native sys¬ 
tem of having causes settled by the Amildars and the native 
officers, and by punchayets, and subsequently a number of Mun- 
siffs and Aumeens were established. 

2673. What was the power in the first instance given to the 
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Europeans ?—The powers given to Europeans were unlimited, 
as to the value of causes they were to settle. 

2674. What power had they in the administration of criminal 
justice ?—The Collectors had authority, 1 think, to award sen¬ 
tences to the extent of seven years’ imprisonment; I forget the 
exact term of years; but in cases where the sentence was hea¬ 
vier than that they referred the cases to the Commissioner; and 
capital cases were referred through the Commissioner to the 
government. 

2675. The Collectors under you had full judicial as well as 
revenue authority?—Yes ; both civil and criminal. 

2676. Have any changes been introduced since?—Two Judges 
had been appointed before I came away to a part of the Deccan. 

2677. So that the administration of the revenue is now severed 
from that of justice ?—It is. The Collectors have still all the 
powers of magistrates in the police department. 

2678. Is that alteration, in your opinion, an improvement ?— 
I think that the Collectors would not have had leisure to have 
conducted the survey with any sort of precision if they had not 
been relieved from their judicial duties. 

2679. The survey being supposed to be completed, would it 
be advantageous that the powers of revenue and justice should 
be united in the same persons in that country?—! should rather 
doubt the expediency of uniting the two authorities entirely. 
The Collectors* duties press upon them often very heavily, and 
do not allow them to execute judicial duties with the precision 
required under our government. 

2680. Is the arrangement now made for the government of 
that country more expensive than that introduced on its first 
conquest?—I have no doubt a very considerable increase of ex¬ 
pense must have been incurred, because judicial officers have 
been employed, and higher salaries have been given, both to 
native and European officers. 

2681. Is it, in your opinion, better governed than it was at 
first ?—It is governed with more regularity. 

2682. Were military officers employed to any extent in the 
revenue and judicial line on the first conquest of that country? 
—I think almost the whole of the Collectors in that country 
were military officers, except in the southern Mahratta country. 

2683. Did they perform their duties satisfactorily ?—Yes, very 
much so. They had been selected as men of talent, and as hav¬ 
ing a competent acquaintance with the native languages. 

2684. Are any natives exempt from the jurisdiction of the 
Provincial Courts in that country?—There are several Sirdars 
who exercise independent authority in their districts; all the 
Putwarden family, for instance, and the llajah of Satara and the 
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30 Mar. 1830. Rajah of Colapore. Lists of privileged classes were also drawn 

- out. who were to be exempt from the rigid operation of the rules 

Wm.a,upUn, of our civil courts . 

^ 2685. On what ground were they to be so exempt ?—It was 

with a view to conciliate them, and to prevent them from con¬ 
ceiving that disgust to our authority which would probably have 
been the consequence of our succeeding to the government but 
for that circumstance. 

2686. Was that a pledge given to them on the first conquest 
of that country?—I am not sure whether to this class any par¬ 
ticular pledge of that kind was given, but their institutions were 
promised to be maintained to them. 

2687. So that you would consider that the subjection of those 
persons to the jurisdiction of the Provincial or any other court 
was in fact a violation of the implied condition of their quiet 
submission to our government ?—The subjection of any of those 
independent Sirdars to whom I allude would certainly be a vio¬ 
lation, but not the subjection of the privileged classes, because 
that was more a matter of indulgence, I conceive, than of right. 

2688. Was that indulgence made known to them at a very 
early period after our acquisition of the country ?—Yes, it was. 

2689. It has never been violated by the Company’s govern¬ 
ment ?—Not that I am aware of. It has been violated in some 
respects by several of those Sirdars having been summoned to 
Bombay by the Supreme Court, but not by our government. 

2690. On what grounds were they summoned to Bombay by 
the Supreme Court ?—The transactions adverted to have taken 
place since I left the Deccan, so that I cannot speak from any 
personal knowledge on the subject. 

2691. What is the condition of the jaghiredars, and their 
position with regard to authority and property ?—The condition 
of many of their jaghires is extremely flourishing indeed; some 
of them not so much so; but in general I think they are ex¬ 
tremely well managed, particularly the jaghires of the Putwar- 
den family. The whole of the country under the immediate 
government of the Rajah of Satara, I think, is extremely well 
managed. The condition of the subjects of the Colapore go¬ 
vernment was not certainly so flourishing. 

2692. Are there any persons of large property in the Deccan 
who do not possess the independent authority of the jaghire¬ 
dars ?—Yes; there are several jaghires held by Sirdars of 
considerable consequence and considerable wealth, who have 
not independent authority in their own lands. 

2693. Is that an ancient aristocracy ?—Part of it I believe 
to be so. The Putwardens are the principal among the inde¬ 
pendent Sirdars; but I think they are not a very old family; 
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I believe that they were raised by the Peishwa about ninety 
years ago. 

2694. Do those jaghiredars and men of great property ever 
come to Bombay ?—Very rarely. They have a considerable ap¬ 
prehension of coming to Bombay, for fear of coming into col¬ 
lision with the Supreme Court. 

2695. On failure of heirs, do those jaghires lapse to the go¬ 
vernment ?—A great many of them are held only during life; 
indeed most of them, I believe, are life jaghires; but many of 
them certainly would have been continued by the late Peishwa; 
therefore I conceive it would be the policy of our government 
to continue them. Others, that are only life jaghires, need 
not be continued by the government. 

2696. In the event of jaghiredars having no heirs, and those 
jaghires lapsing, in what manner do you think the government 
could most advantageously dispose of them ?—I think it would 
be a great advantage to keep all lapsed jaghires as a fund to 
reward meritorious individuals who distinguished themselves in 
our service. I conceive by that means that we should raise a 
native aristocracy of our own, which, from a principle of grati¬ 
tude, would be very much disposed always to support our 
government, knowing that in the case of any revolution they 
would be the first to suffer. 


50 Mar. 1630. 
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2697. Do the jaghiredars and men of property in the Dec- 
can use British manufactures to any extent ?—There has been 
a considerable increase of the use of all articles of cloth manu¬ 
facture of late years, I think; the superior skill of our artisans 
and our improvements in machinery having enabled us to im¬ 
port cloth, and to undersell the native weavers in their own 
market. 

2698. Have British manufactures supplanted the manufac¬ 
tures of the country ?—I think they have, to a considerable 
extent, except in articles of very coarse cloth used by the lower 
classes ; those still continue to be manufactured; but the better 
description of cotton and silk cloths, and the finer articles of 
the fabric of Indian looms, have been very much superseded by 
our manufactures ; and no doubt many manufacturers are com¬ 
pelled to resort to agriculture for maintenance, a department 
which is already overstocked, I am afraid. 

2699. Do you conceive the use of our manufactures has 
increased, or only that the natives use the manufactures of 
England instead of those of India?—I think they use the manu¬ 
factures of England instead of those of India, because they 
have been latterly much cheaper. 

2700. Do they consume apparently a greater quantity of 
manufactures than formerly ?—No, I think not; their circum¬ 
stances are not so improved as to lead me to believe there is any 
great increase of consumption. 
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2701. Is sugar cultivated, or could it be cultivated, to any 
great extent in that country ?—Sugar is cultivated in various 
parts of the Deccan. There are very few parts of India, where 
there are means of irrigation, where sugar could not be cul¬ 
tivated. 

2702. Are there extensive means of irrigation in the Deccan ? 
—Not so much in the Deccan as in other parts of India ; we 
have there fewer tanks and reservoirs ; but there are wells and 
streams of water from which by means of machinery a great 
extent of land is cultivated. 

2703. Do you know any thing of the cotton district in Guz- 
zerat?—No; I have never been in Guzzerat. Cotton is grown 
to some extent in the southern Mahratta country, but it is of 
inferior quality to the Guzzerat cotton ; and as there is no great 
demand for it, the cultivation of it is not extensive, and it is 
conducted in rather a slovenly way. The amount produced is 
not very considerable. 

2704. Do you know whether any quantity of cotton is culti¬ 
vated on the western side of the Ghauts ?—I think not. I 
have been in the Concan, but I do not think I have seen any 
cotton growing there. It is generally a red soil, which is not 
calculated for the growth of cotton. It is generally grown in 
the rich loam; the rich black soil. 

2706. In what manner, according to your opinion, could the 
condition of the people of that country be improved?—The 
only means of improving the condition of the people generally 
is to lighten the assessment as much as possible; that I con¬ 
ceive to be the best means of improving the condition of the 
people. 

2707. That respects the lower orders. In what manner 
would you propose to elevate the character and improve the 
condition of the higher orders of the people?—By allowing 
them to have a larger share in the administration, and providing 
them with honourable and lucrative employment. At present, 
all incitement to exertion is very much destroyed, the natives 
being confined very much to the subordinate offices, and all the 
paths of ambition being shut against them. 

2708. Do you think that the natives could be introduced into 
higher offices than those they at present occupy, not only with 
credit to themselves, but with perfect safety to the British 
government ?—Certainly ; with perfect safety to the British 
government. You cannot perhaps raise them to an equality in 
rank and influence with Europeans, who must in general super¬ 
intend them; but they may be admitted with great safety to 
higher employment, and (if I may be permitted the expression) 
to a greater share in their own loaves and fishes. 

2709. Have the natives been employed lately to a greater 
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to a very considerable degree. A number of natives have been - 

appointed, on comparatively high salaries, to the judicial and Chaplin, 
to the revenue offices. 

2710. As far as the experiment has been tried, it has pretty 
invariably succeeded?—I think it has. 

2711. Do you think they are more particularly adapted to 
any one description of office than another, from your observa¬ 
tion ?—No; I think they are adapted to all offices. In point 
of natural ability, I do not conceive them at all inferior to Euro¬ 
peans ; and as they must necessarily be more acquainted with 
their own habits and usages, they are in many respects superior 
to Europeans. Their intimate knowledge of the languages is 
also a consideration which must give them great efficiency in 
the administration of all offices ; a knowledge which Europeans, 
even after twenty-five years’ residence, can never acquire in so 
perfect a degree. 

2712. Does this opinion apply equally to the Mahomedans 
and the Hindoos?—I think in general the Brahmins of the 
country are the best educated, and the best fitted for the dis¬ 
charge of all offices. The Mahomedans are in general worse 
educated, and they have had always a much less share in the 
public business. There are very few Mahomedans in the 
Deccan. 

2713. Have the native Hindoos as great a confidence in the 
Mahomedans, when placed in offices of authority, as they have 
in persons of their own persuasion ?—I should conceive, cer¬ 
tainly not; being of a different religion, they cannot have the 
same respect or reverence for them that they would have for 
their own class. 

2714. Have they as great as for Europeans ?—Certainly not. 

The European character stands in general very high in India. 

They look up to the European character with considerable awe 
and respect, which forms the chief security, I think, of our pre¬ 
carious tenure in India. 

2715. When you stated that the native jaghiredars have an 
apprehension of coming to Bombay, from its rendering them 
liable to the authority of the Supreme Court, to what exercise 
of that authority did you particularly allude ?—Their servants 
and followers are very liable to get embroiled with the native 
population of Bombay, and then there is no doubt they would 
be brought into collision with the Supreme Court. 

2716. You do not mean, then, that there exists any want of 
confidence in the justice of the Supreme Court?—No; I do 
not know that there is any want of confidence in the justice of 
the Supreme Court. I think the Supreme Court stands very 
high in that respect with the population at the presidency; and 
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as long as its jurisdiction is confined to the presidency, I should 
conceive it is extremely useful. 

2717. In the cases where the jaghiredars administer justice 
themselves, arc their punishments generally severe, or not ? — 
I think in the Deccan, generally, they are rather mild. Punish¬ 
ments for treason and rebellion are generally much lighter than 
they would be in European countries. Theft and robbery are 
punished sometimes, under the native government, by the 
severity of mutilation, but seldom capitally, I think. Under 
the native governments, capital punishment is confined chiefly 
to cases of murder, I imagine ; except in cases of gang-robbery, 
or very atrocious cases indeed. 

2718. Is the exercise of the authority of the jaghiredar more 
efficacious in putting down that particular description of crime, 
robbery, than in the provinces administered under the English 
law ?—I think that generally the police under the native govern¬ 
ments was very efficient, from the exercise of their authority 
being summary; in many instances not less efficient than our 
own system. 

2719. You think it was not more so?—In some cases more 
so ; in some cases less ; depending on the individual character 
of the person at the head of the native government. 

2720. You stated the general capability of different parts of 
the soil of India for producing sugar; to what circumstance do 
you attribute sugar not having been brought into more extended 
cultivation than it is at present?—Because there is no demand 
for it. 

2721. You have no doubt that if an European demand ex¬ 
isted it would be much more extensively cultivated than it is at 
present ?—I should conceive it would. 

2722. Arc you of opinion that, under these circumstances, 
improved machinery would be employed, so as to raise the qua¬ 
lity of sugar to a higher degree of perfection than it has now 
attained ?—I think that the skill and capital of Europeans might 
be applied certainly to that purpose, if there was a demand for 
sugar. If the duties in England were taken off, and the sugar 
of India were admitted on an equality with that of the West- 
Indies, I think it is probable that skill and capital would be ap¬ 
plied to improve the cultivation of it. 

2723. Do you conceive that the natives, of themselves, with¬ 
out any European assistance, would be able, under the same fa¬ 
vourable circumstances, to improve the cultivation ?—I think 
that they would require the assistance probably of Europeans. 
Their machinery is in a very imperfect state at present; and a 
great advantage might be derived from the skill of Europeans 
being applied to that particular branch of cultivation. 

2724. What degree of interest in the tenure of land should 
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you consider Sufficient to induce persons to embark their capital 30 Mar. 1830. 
in creating sugar plantations?—If there was a probability of a r — 
ready sale for sugar, 1 conceive leases might be granted for the n 
term of ten, fifteen, or twenty years to Europeans, with great 
advantage ; always provided the government had the same con- 
troul over Europeans as they at present have. 


2725. You think that term would hold out a sufficient en¬ 
couragement for the investment of capital ?—This sort of term 
has been found to answer, I believe, for thfe cultivation of in¬ 
digo, in the upper provinces of Bengal, therefore I conceive it 
would answer equally well for sugar. It is a question to which 
my attention has not been much directed, therefore I can an¬ 
swer only imperfectly. 

2726. Can you state nearly the proportion between the maxi¬ 
mum assessment of which you spoke in the Ceded Countries 
and the amount realized?—No, I cannot accurately, without 
reference to documents. 


2727. The difference was considerable ?—The difference was 
very considerable. The total assessment by survey of the cul¬ 
tivated land in the Ceded Districts, which amounts to 3,200,000 
acres, was eighteen lacs and 50,000 pagodas ; and I think the 
amount of land-rent realized, when the amount was the highest, 
Was from sixteen and a half to seventeen lacs. The amount 
realized, including other sources of income, was above eighteen 
lacs. 


2728. How long did the decennial settlement of which you 
have spoken last ?—The leases were cither cancelled or thrown 
Up about six or seven years, I believe, after the settlement of 
the decennial. 


2729. What was substituted ?—The ryotwar system was re¬ 
verted to, with the reduction which had been proposed by Sir 
Thomas Munro. It was reverted to under great disadvantages, 
of course, from its succeeding the lease system, which had so 
completely failed. 

2730. To what higher description of offices would you admit 
natives ?—I would admit them to a very high description of 
offices in the revenue and judicial line, except that they should 
be always under the controul, I conceive, of Europeans. 

2731. Do you conceive that the admission of them to that de¬ 
scription of offices would tend to improve their physical condition 
as well as their moral character?—I conceive it would very 
much tend to improve their moral character, which is at pre¬ 
sent very much degraded, as they are excluded from all the 
higher offices of every description, and confined to the most 
subordinate situations. 

2732. Is silk one of the articles cultivated in those parts of 
India with which you are best acquainted ?—No, it is not. 

3 A 
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2733. The soil is not suited to the mulberry ?—I have seen 
experiments made on a small scale. I think it might answer. 
But the mulberry plant is not in any great abundance. 

2734. Has any attempt been made to cultivate the coffee 
plant?—I have not seen it in the districts I have been ac¬ 
quainted with. I know that it has been cultivated in some 
parts of the Mysore districts, and particularly about Bangalore, 
and that the coffee is very good. 

2735. Is it a very expensive species of cultivation ?—I have 
never had an opportunity of seeing its cultivation myself. 

2736. Do you conceive it would come into consumption in 
England if the duty upon it was the same as on West-India 
coffee ; it being now ninepcnce, when the other is sixpence ?— 
I have never had an opportunity of comparing the two. The 
Bangalore coffee, I know, is very good, for I have drank it; but 
I have not had an opportunity of comparing it with the West- 
India coffee. It is not so good as the Mocha coffee, I know. 

2737. Is there any legal obstacle to the export of sugar from 
the East Indies to the north of Europe or the Mediterranean ? 
—I am not aware that there is. 

2738. You do not know whether any attempts have ever been 
made to find a market in those parts of the world?—It has 
been produced in so small a quantity, I can hardly conceive that 
any attempt has been made. 

2739. If you think that an equalization of duty in England 
would be an inducement to cultivate sugar for the English mar¬ 
ket, would not the existence of an equally open market in the 
other parts of Europe offer the same inducement?—I should 
think it would. I should presume that the sugar of India might 
be produced probably at a less expence than the West-India 
sugar, labour being so much cheaper in India. 

2740. If that is the case, how does it happen that East-India 
sugar does not find its way direct to those markets that are 
open to them equally with West-India sugar?—There is very 
little commercial intercourse, I believe, from the ports of India 
to Europe through Arabia or Persia* I think there is very little 
demand for sugar in those countries. 

2741. The question refers to the North of Europe and the 
Mediterranean particularly ?—I cannot speak from any know¬ 
ledge of the subject myself. 

2742. You stated that the consumption of English manufac¬ 
tured cottons was increased in consequence of their superior 
cheapness; what class of persons are the principal consumers 
of those goods ?—The higher classes of the people. The lower 
classes, I think, the Ryots for instance, still use very much 
their own coarse manufactures. 

2743. Were the finer descriptions of cottons the larger or 
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the smaller proportion of the cotton manufacture made in 30 Mar. 1830. 

India ?—I presume that the coarser description was the larger - 

proportion made in India, though not the most valuable. IFm. Ckai*in 9 

2744. So that the native workmen who have been thrown 
out of employment by the introduction of English cottons were 
the proportion occupied in making the smallest amount ?—I 
should think so. The manufacture of the finer silks, called 
kincobs, and other cloths of that sort, has very much dimi¬ 
nished. The demand had very much decreased. 

2745. Are any English silks imported into India used there ? 

—I believe they are, to a considerable extent. I have often 
seen natives in quilted silk jackets which I believe to be of 
English manufacture. 

2746. Is that of recent introduction ?—I conceive so ; but 1 
could not always distinguish between English silks and China 
silks, or the silks of Bengal; but I know it was the case to 
some extent, and that the silk manufactures of Boorhanpoorand 
Mongapytun have very much diminished. 

2747. You have said that lightening the assessment would 
he, in your opinion, the best way of improving the condition of 
the country ; how does that apply to the assessment you have 
mentioned established by Sir Thomas Munro, the proportion 
taken, supposing the gross produce one hundred, being forty- 
five to accrue to government ?—That is the original assessment 
of Sir Thomas Munro I allude to ; but he recommended a still 
further reduction, which reduction has since taken place. As¬ 
suming the total gross produce to be one hundred, and the 
government assessment to be forty-five, twenty-five per cent, 
was deducted, leaving the government share to be levied upon 
the ryots thirty-three and three quarters only.* 

2748. That abatement has been since carried into effect in 
the Ceded Districts ?—Yes, it has. 

2749. You have stated your opinion to be, that natives 
might be employed in some of the high offices both of the 
Revenue and Judicial departments, provided always they 
should be under the controul of Europeans ; is it your notion to 
confine the employment of Europeans to the highest offices of 
all, or that similar offices should be filled indifferently by natives 
and Europeans?—For instance, I would say that the natives 
might be advantageously employed at present where our subor¬ 
dinate Collectors and our Assistant Judges are employed, on a 


* Gross produce.100 

Government Assessment by Survey . 45 

Deduct Twenty-five per cent. 111 

Government Share proposed. 
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30 Mar. 1830. salary varying from two to four hundred pagodas per month 

(from £80 to £160 a month). I do not mean to say that that 
Wm 'Esq.' slu,uId take place immediately, but that they might gradually, 

as men of talent were discovered, be so employed to great ad¬ 
vantage. I should not recommend their employment in the 
highest offices; for J think the policy of our government would 
always require that the highest offices should be filled by Euro¬ 
peans. At present, the scale of the salaries of our superior 
native officers in our old provinces, I think, seldom exceeds 20Q 
rupees a month. The highest salary, almost, that a native gets 
in our old provinces, does not exceed £500 a year, and that 
very rarely. 

2750. If a native occupied such a situation as that of Assistant 
Collector, would he not be satisfied with a much smaller salary 
than that given to an European ? —Yes, I have no doubt he 
would. 

2751. Do you think that a native, well educated, could be 
placed in the situation of Zillah Judge ?—I have no doubt the 
office would be very often conducted with great efficiency by ^ 
native; and there is no reason why it should not be so, if he 
was sufficiently well paid to keep him honest. 

2752. Would not the administration of the Revenue and 
Judicial departments by means of the natives be not only as 
efficient, but more satisfactory to the people, and much cheaper 
to the government, than that of Europeans ?—I have no doubt 
it would be much more satisfactory to the people ; and I con¬ 
ceive the efficiency of the administration would be improved by 
the admission of the natives to those employments. 

2753. If it was much cheaper to government, would not that 
lead to a reduction of the salaries of the officers, which would 
make their integrity much more questionable ?—It would be 
such a very considerable improvement, with reference to their 
present state, that I conceive we should rather secure their 
honesty, and a faithful and impartial discharge of their duties. 

2754. What would you consider a sufficient salary of an 
European Sub-collector ?—I consider their present allowances 
are sufficient. A Sub-collector, I think, receives about 400 
pagodas a month. 

2755. What should you consider a sufficient salary to a native 
if so employed ?—I have no doubt that a native would be found 
to conduct the duties of the office probably for half or two-thirds 
of the amount. 

2756. By the natives, you mean the natives you found in the 
interior of the country ?—Yes. 

2757. Not those who are found in the presidencies?—No. I 
should be very far from recommending the employment of those 
at the presidencies. 
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* 2758. Supposing natives to be employed in the same manner 30 Mar. 1830. 

they are now, do you think it most expedient, more particularly - 

for judicial offices, to select natives in the country in which they ChajMn, 
now reside, or to transfer them from one part of the country to Es( l' 
another?—I should prefer employing them in the country where 
they reside. 

2759. Have not the principal frauds which have been detected 
in the collection of the revenue been detected in the natives ?— 

Yes. In the districts where the management has not been effi¬ 
cient, very considerable frauds have been detected in the natives; 
and those must happen under any government. 

2760. In the natives belonging to the country ?—The greatest 
frauds I recollect were in Coimbatore ; but I do not recollect 
whether Casee Chitty was a native of that part of the country; 

I do not think he was a native of Madras. 

2761. Have not those cases in which the natives have been 
corrupt been cases in which they received very small salaries, 
and had been acting nominally under the superintendence of a 
gentleman who had not done his duty?—I think in the par¬ 
ticular case alluded to there must have been a considerable want 
of vigilance in the Collector, or abuses to that extent never could 
have taken place; and as to the salary of the officer alluded to, 

I do not recollect what was the amount, but I think it extremely 
probable it was on a lower scale than salaries usually are in our 
new provinces. 

2762. Do you recollect the amount of his embezzlement ?— 

No, I do not; but I know it was large. 

2763. Is it not practically the case now, that where a Col¬ 
lector is not vigilant the real duty of his situation is performed 
by irresponsible and ill-paid native servants ?—Yes, that is very 
much the case. 

2764. How is justice administered in the independent jaghires 
you mentioned ?—It is administered very much according to the 
discretionary authority of the jaghiredars themselves, but a good 
deal through the agency of punchaycts. 

2765. Did the people appear to be satisfied with that admi¬ 
nistration of justice ?—I think, generally, they were. These jag¬ 
hires are in a very flourishing condition ; their villages extremely 
populous ; their inhabitants were well clothed, and in many re¬ 
spects better off than our own. 

2766. Do you think the people were better satisfied with native 
officers than with European ?—I am not sure that I have stated 
that generally to be the case, but I know it is so in many instances. 

I have no doubt the natives look up to our courts for an impar¬ 
tial administration of justice; that they generally conceive that 
the administration of justice in our courts is impartial, and free 
from that corruption which their own system is more liable to. 
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2767. In making the establishment in the Deccan you were 
employed in, did you make use of the punchayets?—Yes, we did, 
in the early stages. 

2768. To a considerable extent?—Yes. In some parts of the 
Deccan they were used with great success, particularly in the 
southern Mahratta country. Under the administration of the prin¬ 
cipal Collector, the late Mr. Thackeray, the punchayet system suc¬ 
ceeded much better than it has done in other parts, either in our own 
provinces or any part of the Deccan. 

2769. Were they used in any place where they came under your 
own observation?—Yes; they were used at Poonah. 

2770. Were you satisfied with the decisions?—In general I 
think the decisions were very good; they gave satisfaction to the 
parties; but there were considerable delays and difficulties in get¬ 
ting the members of large towns to assemble. I do not think it is 
so well calculated for large towns as for the country. 

2771. Do not you think they have great advantages over Eu¬ 
ropeans in the examinations?—Yes; their knowledge of the lan¬ 
guage, and their knowledge of the usages and the habits of the 
people, give them great advantages over European Judges. 

2772. Do you think that Europeans can ever acquire a sufficient 
knowledge of the language, and the usages and habits of the people, 
to enable them to examine to the same advantage ?—I apprehend 
not, for there is very little social intercourse between natives and 
Europeans, and there never can be. 

2773. Is there less social intercourse between the Europeans 
and the natives now than there used to be ?—There is very little; 
it is confined very much to visits of ceremony. 

2774. What is the manner and conduct of the servants of the 
Company towards the natives?—In the Deccan the necessity of 
being extremely courteous and civil to the native gentry was incul¬ 
cated on all the European authorities; and I think that great satis¬ 
faction was given to the native gentry in consequence. 

2775. IIow far do you think it would be possible to convert a 
punchayet into a jury, and to apply it generally in the administra¬ 
tion of justice as part of the system ?—The punchayet has very 
rarely been applied at all in criminal cases in India; it is confined 
chiefly to civil cases; and I should doubt the advantage of a trial 
hy jury in criminal cases, on account of the intermixture of castes, 
which would be a great obstacle to its success. 

2776. Do you think it might be applied in civil cases ?—I think 
the punchayet should be resorted to in civil cases as much as pos¬ 
sible, for it is the original system the natives have been accustomed to. 

2777. Are you aware it has been applied both in civil and cri¬ 
minal cases in the Island of Ceylon ?—I have heard it; but the 
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state of the natives of Ceylon being I believe extremely different, 30 Mar. 1830. 
the same rule might not apply in both cases. r - 

2778. Was there not a minute directingthc attention of the au- ^Esq 
thorities of Madras to this subject ?—I think there was ; but many 

years having elapsed since T was employed under the Madras go¬ 
vernment, I cannot speak with certainty. 

2779. You do not know why it was not carried into effect?— 

No. I think it was partially tried, but I do not know whether it 
succeeded or not. 


2780. Do you think that an increased employment of Europeans 
in the improvement and cultivation of land would tend to create 
employments that do not now exist in India?—I think that Euro¬ 
peans could never themselves be employed in the cultivation of 
land; the climate of the country would never admit of it. They 
might be employed generally in the superintendence of land; but 
European labour could never be employed in agriculture. 

2781. If they were unable themselves to superintend the culti¬ 
vation of land, and were to have reason to think it would be a be¬ 
neficial employment of capital, would not that of itself afford a 
considerable increase of employment to the native population ?—I 
have already said that the employment of British skill and capital 
in the cultivation of sugar and indigo, and other articles, might be 
productive, in my opinion, of great advantage. 

2782. Do you not therefore think that the hopes of employment 
and preferment of that kind which would open themselves to the 
native inhabitants would have a beneficial influence on them ?—I 
have no doubt it would have a beneficial influence in giving occu¬ 
pation, and in some degree improving the resources of the country. 

2783. Would it not have a tendency to create in them an in¬ 
creased sense of the advantages of living under the English go¬ 
vernment ?—I am not quite sure that the admixture of Europeans, 
of the middling or lower orders, with the natives, would have that 
effect. I should be very much afraid that the respect and re¬ 
verence the natives now have for the English would rather be di¬ 
minished than increased by mixing with Europeans of the middling 
or lower classes. 

2784. Do you not think that the absence of such employments, 
and of the hope of improving their situation, rather creates in them 
an unfavourable feeling towards the English government ?—I have 
no doubt that their exclusion from the higher offices must have a 
very considerable tendency towards debasing the moral character 
of the natives generally, and on that account it is that I recom¬ 
mend their being admitted to a larger share of the government of 
the country. 

278 5. Do you not think that every species of improvement 
which could take place, and in which they would be allowed to 
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glish government?—Rather a contrary effect, if Europeans were 
M Egg? m ' admitted in any great numbers into the interior of the country; 1 
mean those of the middling or lower orders. I am perfectly sure 
that native prejudices would be outraged if the lower classes of 
Europeans came much into contact with the natives, and that it 
would produce hostility to our government, and disaffection ge¬ 
nerally. 

2786. Would that disaffection be still more speedily extended 
through the native population if persons of half-blood were placed 
in the situations to which it is now proposed to elevate the natives 
themselves?—Yes: I think it would be extremely bad policy to 
admit persons of half-blood to higher situations, for the native 
gentry of the country would look upon them with no respect; they 
look down upon them very much. 

2787. Do you think it possible to manage the interior govern¬ 
ment of a province such as the Deccan by means of natives, al¬ 
lowing a recourse to be had to that province by Europeans to a 
limited degree ?—Certainly not. I should conceive it would be 
totally impossible, under the present system of government. A 
free unrestricted resort of Europeans would at no distant period 
lead to the total overthrow of our government, in my opinion. 

2788. Even supposing those Europeans were as they arc at 
present, with respect to their residence, under the immediate au¬ 
thority of the Company's government?—1 conceive that if an 
inundation of Europeans of the lower orders were admitted into 
the interior, the government could no longer have that controul 
over them. 

2781). Do you know an instance of any European of capital 
being desirous of settling himself in the interior ?—I consider the 
great majority of those who resort to India as possessed of no ca¬ 
pital : they borrow money from the agency houses at the presiden¬ 
cies, and then resort to the interior; but I believe they have very 
seldom any capital of their own. 

2790. Do you not think that the security of the English govern¬ 
ment in India would be likely to be rather promoted than otherwise 
by the native inhabitants enjoying increased advantages?—Yes. 
I have already stated that by giving them a share of the advantages 
of their own country, we shall very considerably promote their in¬ 
terests and secure their attachment; but of course a good deal will 
depend on the way in which it is done. 

2791. Do you not think that increased employment of capital 
would greatly improve the land, and would be considered by them 
as holding out very great advantages?—No doubt it would. It 
was on that principle I recommended a reduction of the amount of 
the assessment of the land. 
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2792. Do you think that the settlement of Europeans in the in¬ 
terior would produce the advantages specified in the two previous 
questions?—I think if it was limited, that the extension of the sys¬ 
tem of licences might produce advantage in that respect; but the 
entire controul of government must always be preserved over such 
Europeans, otherwise they will bring the government into constant 
collision with the courts of judicature at the presidencies, and that 
collision tends not only to degrade the government but very much 
to lower the dignity of the court itself. 

2793. Do not you think that any advantages which might be 
derived by the poorer class of natives from the establishment of 
Europeans in the country would be more than counterbalanced by 
the degradation of the higher orders by their exclusion from those 
situations to which they may now aspire?—If Europeans were al¬ 
lowed unrestrictedly to settle in the interior, 1 have no doubt it 
would lead ultimately to the stripping the natives of their land, de¬ 
priving them of every office or employment, however subordinate, 
and ultimately reduce them to the most degraded state of a con¬ 
quered people. 

2794. Are the half-castes numerous in the part of India with 
which you are acquainted ?—There arc very few in the interior. 
Those few are employed as mere copyists. They are chiefly to be 
found at the presidencies. 

279/5. Does not the unfavourable opinion formed of them by the 
natives in some degree result from the depressed condition in which 
they are placed by the Regulations of the East-lndia Company ?— 
No; I think it generally arises from the prejudices the natives en¬ 
tertain, from the circumstance that they are generally the offspring 
of low-caste native women; and as many of them are reduced, by 
the continued admixture of native blood, to a colour more black 
Ilian any of the natives themselves, the natives regard them with no 
respect. 

2796. They are not allowed to enter into the higher employ¬ 
ments, civil or military ?—I do not know that there is any prohi¬ 
bition ; but they are not usually employed in any offices higher 
than that of clerks or copyists. Some few are employed in the 
survey. 

2797. You state that some of the half-castes become more black 
than the natives; is it the fact that the higher castes are not so 
black?—Some of the Brahmins are nearly as fair as Europeans. 

2798. Is that considered a presumption that they are of high 
caste ?—No ; I do not know that that raises such a presumption, 
as there are, I know, various shades of colour in the natives in the 
different provinces. 

2799. Are not the natives peculiarly tenacious of their village 
institutions ?—Yes. 

3 JB 
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30 Mar. 1830, 2800. Do you not think that any thing which might tend to 

trm C/m tlin ^ring ^ em * nto jeopardy would be calculated to create a very 
m Esq! 1 9 dangerous sensation in the country?—Yes, I have no doubt it 
would; any interference with the village institutions would create 
a general disaffection. 

2801. Do you not think an unrestricted establishment of the 
lowest order of Europeans in the country would then be calculated 
to have that effect?—I have no doubt of that. 

2802. You mentioned that you thought the natives might be 
trusted with the situation of a Zillah Judge; do you think the su¬ 
perintendence exercised over a Zillah Judge would be sufficient in 
case he was intrusted with that situation ?—I should prefer con¬ 
fining them at present to offices subordinate to that of a Zillah 
Judge; the Assistant Judge, or Registrar, or the subordinate Col- 
Icctorship in the revenue line. I should not think it politic at once 
to raise them to the hignest. offices. 

2803. iVic not the witnesses examined by the Registrar?— 
They are. 

2804. Would it not be advantageous to have the examination 
conducted by natives?—The examinations are frequently referred 
1o the native officers; but 1 have not been much employed in the 
Judicial department, either as Judge or Assistant Judge, therefore 
I cannot speak decidedly. 

2805. Would not the quality of sugar raised in India be very 
much improved, as well as the collection increased, by the em¬ 
ployment of machinery in the manufacture of it?—There is great 
room for improvement. I have no doubt it would. 

2800. Is not that machinery much more expensive than that 
required in the case of indigo?—1 am not aware of that. The 
process of making sugar, according to the native mode, is ex¬ 
tremely simple indeed. I have never seen how it is manufactured 
by European machinery. 

2807. Do you think that the limited demand there is now as to 
East-India sugar is occasioned by the quality of it not being so 
good as it would be if foreign machinery was used in the manu¬ 
facture of it?—I think that is extremely probable. 1 know theie 
is great room for improvement. 

2808. Is there any silk grown in the Deccan ?—No, there is 
not. I have seen it tried as an experiment on a small scale; but 
there was not a sufficient quantity of the mulberry-leaf to extend it. 

2800. Is it capable of improvement, in your opinion ?—I think 
it is. 

2810. Are you sufficiently acquainted with it to know whether 
it requires great capital?—1 am not. 

2811. You say that the quality of the coffee is very inferior to 
that of Mocha coffee 0 —i think it is. 
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28J 2. Is it, in your opinion, very much like the Bourbon or 
Mauritius coffee?—1 apprehend it is very much of that quality. 

2813. Is the cultivation of sugar perfectly free?—Yes. 

2814. What description of labourers arc employed?—The de¬ 
scription of labourers employed in other modes of agriculture. 

2815. Are the wages higher for that?—No, I believe not. The 
assessment of a sugar-cane plantation, previous to a survey, is ge¬ 
nerally higher than that of other lands. 

2816. Is the labour required of the cultivator more severe?—I 
believe the sugar-cane requires a year or two before it comes to 
any thing like its growth, therefore the expence of cultivating it is 
much greater; but the labour, I apprehend, not more severe. 

2817. Is there any particular season of the year at which hard 
labour is required ?—Not any degree of hard labour, certainly. 

2818. Does slavery exist in any degree in the Deccan?—A 
modified degree of slavery exists in the Deccan, principally confined 
to females. There are very few Mahratta families who have not 
female slaves in their houses; but it is a domestic and mitigated 
sort of slavery. 

2819. Not agricultural ?—No, not at all, I believe. 

2820. Is the same salary now paid to the Collectors in the Dec- 
can as was paid to them when they exercised judicial functions?—I 
aui not avvare that any reduction has taken place; 1 believe not. 

2821. They are all under the presidency of Bombay ?—Yes. 

2822. Can the cultivation of sugar be carried on without irri¬ 
gation ?—No. 

2823. Where there is no natural supply of water, it is necessary 
to incur expence in the construction of tanks?—Yes, or wells, or 
aqueducts for conducting streams from rivers. 

2824. Under such circumstances considerable employment of 
capital is necessary?—The machinery is extremely simple; it is 
confined, with respect to the wells, to a couple of bullocks and a 
bucket, which draw up the water. 

The witness is directed to withdraw. 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned till Tomorrow, one 

o’clock. 
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Die Mercurii, 31° Martii 1830. 


The Lord President in the Chair. 


JOHN WILLIAM RICKETTS, Esq. is called in, and 

mined as follows :— 

2825. You are a native of Calcutta?—I am. 


CXa- 3i Mar. 1830. 


J. W . Rickettsi 

I^S(/ . 


2826. You were the bearer of a petition from a certain por¬ 
tion of the inhabitants of Calcutta and the Presidency of Fort 
William, which had been presented to the House of Lords ?— 
I was. 


2827. How is that petition signed; by what number ?—Be¬ 
tween six and seven hundred. 


2828. Are they mostly persons immediately descended from 
European fathers and native mothers, or are they the offspring 
of intermarriages ?—They are also the offspring of intermar¬ 
riages. 

2829. Do you know in what proportion ?—No, I do not. 

2830. Can you state the grievances which are detailed in that 
petition ? The first grievance appears to be a complaint with re¬ 
spect to their being destitute of any rule of civil law; will you 
explain how that operates upon the petitioners ?—We are not re¬ 
cognized as British subjects by the Supreme Court of Calcutta, if 
residing in the Mofussil. 

2831. That is, without the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court? 
—Just so ; which throws us upon the Mofussil courts, the pro¬ 
ceedings of which are regulated by the Mohamedan law. As 
Christians, we cannot avail ourselves of the Mohamedan civil 
law, though we are subject to the criminal code. The Mohame¬ 
dan civil code does not apply to us as Christians, though we 
are subject to the lash of the criminal law. 

2832. It does not apply to you as regards marriages or succes¬ 
sion to property ?—The Mohamedan code is expressly for Moha- 
medans. It provides for the rights and interests of Mohamedans. 

2833. Therefore, in all that regards marriages and succession 
to property, you are without any rule by which you can regulate 
your conduct ?—Without any definite rule of civil law. 

2834. You have said that in criminal cases you are subject to 
the code of Mohamedan law ?—We are. 

2835. Is that attended with considerable hardship and se¬ 
verity; for instance, the infliction of punishment in criminal 
cases ?—I am not aware of its being unnecessarily severe, so far 
as my personal knowledge goes; though its provisions are bar¬ 
barous as applicable to a Christian population. 

3 c 
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31 Mar. 1830. 2836. Has there been no mitigation of the.severity of part 

of that code ?—The code is modified by the Company’s Regu- 

J r-RMetts, lation8 

7 2837. Is there any appeal from that tribunal ?—To the Sud- 

der Dewanny Adawlut in Calcutta, but not to the Supreme 
Court. The question was tried in the year 1821 ; and it was 
the opinion of the Judges that we could not claim a right of ap¬ 
peal to the Supreme Court. 

2838. Does the tribunal of Sudder Adawlut possess the power 
of increasing the punishment ?—So I understand. 

2839. Is that the case without fresh evidence being adduced ? 
—Yes. 

2840. In that petition there is a complaint that from all the 
superior and covenanted offices, as well as all the sworn offices 
of the marine, the petitioners have been excluded by the posi¬ 
tive regulation of the Company ?—Either by the positive Regu¬ 
lation, or by the established usage of the service. 

2841. Docs the preamble also provide that a person so ap¬ 
pointed shall not be the son of a native Indian ?—It does, with 
regard to appointments in the regular service of the Company, 
and in the military appointments of the Company. 

2842. Does that apply after intermarriage ?—It used to do ; 
but I believe there has been some modification of that rule 
within the last two years. 

2843. That modification is by regulation ?—There is no law 
upon the subject; it is by orders of the Court of Directors. 

2844. Do you know of instances in which that modification 
has been acted upon, in which persons not immediately de¬ 
scended from native mothers have been appointed to situations 
under the Company ?—I know certain instances in which the 
appointment was refused on that ground on former occasions. 

2845. Since the year 1827, has there been no alteration in 
that respept in the Regulations of the Company ?—I see that the 
phraseology of the prohibition is altered within the last two 
years or so. 

2846. It is restricted to the immediate descendants of the 
mother, is it not?—I think it is. There has been no formal 
regulation or notification on the subject; but I gather the 
fact from the phrase employed, which has been modified of late. 

.2847. With regard to the subordinate and inferior offices, 
which do not come under the head of superior and covenanted 
offices, is there any exclusion of the petitioners?—There is a 
certain class of situations which are confined by usage to the na¬ 
tives of the country, in which we have no share or part what¬ 
ever. It would be considered irregular to appoint us to these 
situations. 
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2848. From their being filled by native officers ?—Yes. 

2849. Does that apply to offices in the judicial department, 
such as Munsiffs ?— ifes. 

2850. Are they appointed to act as pleaders in any of the 
courts ?—No ; that is confined to natives. 

2851. With regard to the military department, how are they 
situated ?—They can hold no commission in the Company’s or 
King ’s service. 

2852. Are they excluded from being non-commissioned offi¬ 
cers?—They are employed as drummers and fifers, and so 
forth. 


31 Mar. 1830. 

« 7 . W. Ricketts, 
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2853. Can they advance to the rank of corporal ?—I am not 
aware of any instance in which they have been so employed. 

2854. Is there an order of the Commander-in-chief in force, 
which prevents their holding any commissions in the Indo-British 
army ?—There was an order passed by the Commander-in-chief 
in the year 1808 to that effect. 

2855. That, you conceive, is still in force?—Yes; practi¬ 
cally so ; it has never been repealed. 

2856. Therefore they can hold no commission either in the 
King’s or the Company's army ?—No, certainly not. 

2857. Are there no instances of any deviation from that 
rule ?—There were some of our class who were admitted, both 
into the civil and military service, prior to the prohibition; the 
Quartermaster-general of the army, for instance, who is an 
East Indian, but he was admitted prior to the year 1791 ; and 
there is Mr. Achmuty, of the civil service, who was also ad¬ 
mitted prior to the prohibitory Regulation. 

2858. Does Colonel Skinner hold a commission in the Com¬ 
pany’s service ?—He holds a local rank in the Company’s ser¬ 
vice. 


2859. Is he descended from a native mother ?—He is. 

2860. Colonel Skinner is an officer who has served with great 
distinction ?—Yes; he has signalized himself on many occa¬ 
sions. 

2861. Are you aware that there was any disinclination to 
serve under Colonel Skinner, on the part of the natives of India ? 
—I am not aware of such a thing. 

2862. You never heard of any objection being raised against 
him on account of his mother having lost caste ? — No, I am not 
aware of that. 


2863. There is also a complaint with regard to non-employ¬ 
ment of the persons of your class by native powers; that there 
is a restriction upon your employment by the native powers ?— 
Yes. 
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—T class being employed by native powers ?—There were many 

j. tv. Ricketts, em p| 0 y e( i by t h e Mahratta states; and I believe there are some 

s( l still in the service of some of the native states. 

2865. Do you refer to the independent Mahratta states over 
which the Company have no controul ?—Yes. 

2866. In those states over which the Company has a controul 
are persons of your class employed without obtaining permission 
from the government?—It is generally understood that they 
cannot be so employed without the permission of government. 

2867. Has that permission been refused, to your knowledge, 
when applied for?—I am not aware of any particular instance 
in which it has been refused. 

2868. If that permission be granted, it is always liable to be 
recalled, is it not ?—Yes; should any disturbance arise, or any 
war break out, they are required to return to the Company’s 
territories. The Mahratta officers who were employed in the 
years 1801 and 1802 were invited back to the Company’s terri¬ 
tories upon the promise of being pensioned. There were some 
who availed themselves of the pension, and came to the Com¬ 
pany’s territories; there were others w T ho were barbarously 
murdered by the native princes the moment they came to the 
knowledge of the circumstances. 

2869. The treaties with the native powers only prevent Euro¬ 
peans being employed; therefore under what head do you come, 
as you are not recognized as Europeans, in the interior ?—We 
are sometimes recognized as Europeans, and sometimes as na¬ 
tives, as it serves the purposes of the government; there is no 
precise character affixed to us in that respect. 

2870. You are generally recognized as natives, except within 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court ?—Yes; those officers 
who were employed by the Mahratta states were threatened to 
be dealt with as traitors if they did not return to the Company’s 
territories on the announcement of the order. 

2871. What Mahratta states were those?—Scindiah and 
Holkar. 

2872. Are there any institutions in Calcutta for the educa¬ 
tion of the children of persons of your class?—There are both 
public and private schools. 

2183. Is the experce of those schools defrayed by yourselves, 
or do you receive any assistance from government ?—We have 
never received any assistance from government in any shape 
whatever. 

2874. There are funds applicable by Act of Parliament for 
the education of the natives ?—There are ; and we are not includ¬ 
ed in that grant. We have never received any assistance from 
government in the education of our offspring. 
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selves ?—Entirely so. —7 

2876. Is there any other grievance which you wish to state 
to the Committee ?—With regard to our not being employed 
by the native states, I know of some instances where a penalty 
bond has been taken from persons going out from this country 
to India, under two securities, that they should not enter into 
the service of the native states. East Indians who have come 
to England for education, when they have applied for permis¬ 
sion to return to their native country, have been allowed to do 
so, but under a penalty bond that they should not enter into the 
service of any native state. 

2877. Can you state the number of persons of your class in 
the province of Bengal ?—I should think that the number would 
not be underrated if I estimated it at about 20 , 000 , more or 
less, in Calcutta and all the provinces. There was a Police 
Committee Report made in the year 1822; and the Christian 
population in Calcutta was estimated at 13,138, of which there 
were 2,254 Europeans ; consequently we are included in the re¬ 
mainder, that is, about 10,884. The number must have in¬ 
creased considerably since 1822. 

2878. The number increases in proportion to the number of 
Europeans employed?—We outnumber the Europeans very 
considerably, certainly. 

2879. More Europeans being employed in consequence of the 
increase of territory, your numbers are upon the increase ?— 

Yes : and from the offspring of intermarriages. 

2880. You stated that in the provinces you, being Christians, 
were subject to the Mohamedan criminal law; is not that law 
much altered and modified by the Company’s regulations ?— 

Yes, it is considerably modified. 

2881. Are not the native-born subjects of the King subject 
to the same law for any offence less than felony, in the pro¬ 
vinces?—I am not aware of the extent to which they are. They 
are not understood, certainly, to be subject to the criminal law 
of the Mofussil courts. 

2882. Are they not liable to be punished for offences less than 
felony by the Company’s magistrates in the provinces ?—1 am 
not aware of that circumstance. I have not resided in the in¬ 
terior to know the fact. 

2883. Will you turn to the Act of Parliament of the 53d 
Geo. III., cap. 155, and state what enactment is contained in 
that clause with regard to criminal offences committed by British 
subjects in the provinces ?—By this it appears they are subject 
to be punished for any offence not being felony by the magis¬ 
trates of the Zillah courts. I do not know that that has ever 
been put into practice, which made me doubt the fact. 
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31 Mar. 1830. 2884. You have stated that although subjected to the Ma- 

r —7 homedan criminal law, you are not permitted to avail yourselves 

11 '£*** °^ Mahomedan civil law, being Christians; will you state 
7 under what civil Jaw you consider yourself to be placed in the 
province ?—What I meant to say was this ; that, £s Christians, 
the Mohamedan civil law does not apply to us, so as to render 
* it desirable for us to avail ourselves of it. It is exclusively ap¬ 
plicable to Mohamedans; it applies to their case, not to the 
case of Christians. It is a singular anomaly, that a Christian 
subject under the British government should be subject to the 
Mohamedan civil code. The Mohamedan civil code goes en¬ 
tirely upon the principles of the religion professed; it is based 
entirely upon the Koran. 

2885. Are you acquainted with Regulation III. of the year 
1793, by which all natives and other persons not British sub¬ 
jects are amenable to the jurisdiction of the zillah and city 
courts, and those courts are empowered to take cognizance of 
all suits and complaints respecting the succession or right to 
real or personal property, lands, rents, revenues, debts, accounts, 
contracts, partnerships, marriage, caste, claims to damages for 
injuries, and generally all suits and complaints of a civil nature. 
By the same Regulation, in cases coming within the jurisdiction 
of those courts for which no specific rule may exist, the Judges 
arc to act according to justice and equity, and good conscience. 
By the same Regulation, in suits regarding succession, inheri¬ 
tance, marriage, and caste, and all religious usages and institu¬ 
tions, the Mohamedan laws with respect to Mohamedans, and 
the Hindoo laws with regard to Hindoos, are to be considered 
as the general laws by which the Judges are to form their deci¬ 
sions. Do you apprehend that under that Regulation any 
Christian engaged in a civil suit would be obliged to have that 
suit determined according to the law which was solely applica¬ 
ble to a Mohamedan ?—I certainly think so. 

2886. What civil code is in use in the provinces as regards 
Hindoos ?—If the party be a Hindoo, there is the Hindoo code 
for him ; if the party be a Mohamedan, there is the Mohamedan 
code for him; but there is no express provision made for 
Christians. 

2887. Supposing a person of the half-blood to be the son 
of a Hindoo mother, do you apprehend that that person would 
be considered as a Mohamedan, and that his civil suit would be 
tried according to the Mohamedan law ?—I think that they are 
generally taken for Mohamedans, and dealt with accordingly. 

2888. Do you not think that under the Regulation of which 
the substance has been stated to you, the magistrate would have 
a power of acting in such a case according to justice, equity, 
and good conscience ?—It may be so ; but that is a very dubious 
principle ; and it would be left entirely to the magistrate's own 
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sense of justice, or his own feelings on the subject. The ma¬ 
gistrate may certainly act upon the new principle with regard to 
Christians, if so inclined. 

2889. Are you aware of any practical grievance that has been 
sustained by persons of half-blood, in consequence of the present 
state of the law of the provinces in regard to civil suits ?—I 
have not resided in the Mofussil, and therefore my acquaintance 
with the practice of those courts is very limited; but what we 
complain of is the principle of the thing, more than the practice; 
the principle is odious. 

2890. Will you state what description of offices are now held 
by persons of the half-blood ?—They are principally employed 
in subordinate capacities in the public offices of government. 

2891. They are employed very extensively as writers, are they 
not ?—They are. 

2892. And as clerks ?—Yes. 

2893. As clerks in merchants* houses?—Yes. 

2894. As clerks in the customs and the revenue department ?— 
Yes. 

2895. And in the judicial department?—They are generally 
employed as clerks in the different departments. 

2896. In the military department ?—As clerks in all the dif¬ 
ferent departments of government. 

2897. Can you state whether they are employed in the police 
of the country ?—They are employed as clerks in the police de¬ 
partment. 

2898. Are they employed in the irregular corps ?—They have 
been so employed; but the corps were disbanded, and they were 
thrown out of employment. 

2899. As long as they existed they were employed in the ir¬ 
regular corps?—For a time they were ; during the Nepaul war; 
that is, as long as the exigencies of the government required 
their services. 

2900. Can you state the highest salaries received in any case 
by a person of half-blood ?—They have received salaries as high 
as four and live hundred rupees a month. 

2901. That is about £600 a year, is it not?—It is. These 
are very rare cases indeed; there are not many such cases. 

2902. Are there many persons of half-blood who, in your 
opinion, are qualified to hold high situations, by their education? 
—Certainly. I say so with the most perfect confidence. 

2903. Can you give the Committee any idea of the number 
of persons whom you consider qualified to hold higher situations 
than those now filled by persons of that class ?—I dare say we 
might collect about 500 persons of that description, calculated 
to hold situations of trust and responsibility. 
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31 Mar. 1830. 2904. How are those persons now employed? — They are 

- employed, as I have before stated, as clerks in different public 

/. W . Ricketts , an j private offices. 

Esq ' 2905. Your opinion is, that a well-educated clerk is fit for a 

much higher situation ?—I mean to state that their talents are 
not brought into proper exercise. 

2906. You have stated the number of persons so employed as 
clerks to extend to 500?—I should think there must be about 
1,000 or more of them, altogether. 

2907. Do you mean in Calcutta alone?—Yes, in Calcutta 
alone; in the different public and private offices. 

2908. The total number of persons of the half-blood you 
stated at 20,000 ?—Yes. 

2909. Can you state the number in public offices ?—There 
may be five or six hundred. 

2910. Are they extensively engaged in trade?—Some of 
them are. 

2911. Are they engaged in the maritime trade of the coun¬ 
try ?—Yes, they are. 

2912. To any great extent ?—To a pretty considerable ex¬ 
tent, as a beginning. 

2913. Is any large portion of the trade between Calcutta and 
China conducted by persons of the half-blood ?—Not a consider¬ 
able portion. 

2914. Are there in any cases officers and captains of ships en¬ 
gaged in that trade ?—Some few of them are. 

2915. Are there any wealthy mercantile houses in Calcutta ? 
—There are some. 

2916. Can you state the amount of the property of any house 
of persons of the half-blood ?—Baretto’s house was considered 
one of the wealthiest houses in India; besides which there are 
Lackersteen*s, Brightman’s, and Bruce and Allan’s houses. 

2917. Persons of half-blood, as the law now stands, and un¬ 
der the Regulations of the Company, can purchase land in any 
part of India, can they not ?—Yes, they can ; but under all the 
disadvantages of the case, arising from the imperfect state of 
the law, and the corrupt administration of justice in the Mo- 
fussil courts. 

2918. And are not liable to be sent out of the country?—No, 
certainly not. 

2919. Therefore they have those advantages which are not 
possessed by Europeans?—Yes, such as they are. 

2920. What establishments are there for the education of 
persons in your condition, in Calcutta ?—There is the Military 
Orphan School, which is supported by the subscriptions of the 
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army; and there is the Parental Academic Institution, and the 31 Mar. 1830. 
Calcutta Grammar School. 

2921. How many persons may be educated in those three 
establishments ?—There must be about 500 or 600 in the Mili¬ 
tary Orphan School (the Upper and Lower Orphan School); 
perhaps 800, including both sexes. There are about 130 or 
140 boys in the Parental Academic Institution, and about forty 
or fifty in the grammar school; and there are private schools 
besides. 


2922. How high is education carried in those three establish* 
ments you have mentioned; to what age do the children con¬ 
tinue there ?—The age of seventeen or eighteen, in the boys* 
school. 

2923. The boys and girls are not together till that age ?— 
They are not in the same building 

2924. Have they any means of education after the age of 
seventeen ?—They have no collegiate education after that. 

2925. There are no means of collegiate education in Cal¬ 
cutta ?—No, there are not; unless it is the Bishop’s College, 
which is confined to missionary purposes. The Parental Aca¬ 
demic Institution has done a great deal in that way ; it has suc¬ 
ceeded to a happy extent in raising the tone of education in the 
country. 

2926. Some persons of half-blood being educated as you 
have mentioned, are fit for higher situations than those tney 
can now hold; there are others, are there not, who have no 
education, and who are in a state of great destitution ?—Yes, 
there are others who are educated in the Free School and in the 
Benevolent Institution, and other charitable institutions. 


2927. In that number of 20,000 you have mentioned, do 
you include the children of common soldiers ?—I include the 
whole number. 


2928. Can you state, with any degree of accurary, the pro¬ 
portion which persons in that state of destitution, the sons of 
common soldiers and persons of very low condition, bear to the 
more educated class of which you have spoken ?—They must 
form the great majority. 

2929. What should you suppose to be the number of the 
educated persons of whom you have spoken ?—I should think 
there must be 1,500. 

2930. Of whom 1,000 are already employed; and of that 
1 ,000, 500 or 600 in government offices ?—Yea. 

2931. Are those who are the children of common soldiers in 
all cases Christians?—They are brought up as Christians. 

2932. By whom are they brought up?—The children of Eu- 

3 D 
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31 Man 1830. ropean soldiers by native mothers are brought up at the Lower 
—7 Orphan School. 

2933. If bom in the country, what is done ?—They are sent 
to the Lower Orphan School. 

2934. How are they disposed of when they grow up?—They 
are sent out as drummers and fifers, and so forth, and appren¬ 
ticed to tradesmen. 

2935. Are there many of the half-blood who are not Chris¬ 
tians ?—I am not aware of any; there may be some solitary 
instances. I understand, but 1 do not know how far it is true, 
that there arc some Europeans residing in the interior, who, 
seeing the disadvantages under which their offspring labour, 
have preferred bringing them up as Mohamedans. I have 
understood that there are some cases of that kind in the in¬ 
terior. 

2936. You are not able to give any general idea of the situa¬ 
tions which have been held by the fathers of those persons, to 
the number of 1,500, of whom you have spoken as educated ? 
—They have been in the civil and military service of the Com¬ 
pany, and in the King’s army, merchants, tradesmen, and others. 

2937. Are persons of that class, residing in the interior, en¬ 
titled to the protection of the Habeas Corpus Act?—No, they 
arc not. 

2938. They are treated in that respect as native subjects, 

even though they may have purchased land in the'interior ?_ 

Entirely as natives. 

2939. They are liable to imprisonment at the discretion of the 
local magistrate ?—They are. 

2940. In the petition which has been presented it is stated, 
that by an enactment of the local government they have, as 
belonging to the above-mentioned class, that is, the class of 
Hindoos and Mohamedans, been deprived, as a body, of the 
protection of the Act of Habeas Corpus; and the Regulation 
to which reference is made in the margin is Regulation III. of 
1818. Is not that a regulation for the confinement of state 
prisoners ?—Yes. 

2941. The natives are not entitled to the protection of that 
Act?—No. 

2942. Therefore the half-castes stand in the same situation 
as natives in that respect ?—Yes. 

2943. Have you observed in the persons of the half-blood, 
who are in poor circumstances, a strong desire to improve 
their situation in general ?—Yes, there is a strong desire of 
that kind. 

2944. ' Do you think they are under the influence of a stronger 
feeling in that respect than the poorer class of Hindoos and 
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Mohamedans in general ?—*Yes; from the nature of the educa- 31 Mar. 1830. 

tion they receive, and the principles in which they are brought 

up. This gives a different tone to the mind. * h 

2945. Are you aware of any applications having been made 
to the government for pecuniary aid to those schools you have 
referred to ?—Yes; there were three different applications made 
to the government: one was for the supply of medicines for the 
Parental Academic Institution, and two applications for pecu¬ 
niary assistance ; but they were one and all refused. 

2946. Would not that assistance, if it had been afforded, have 
been as valuable from the sanction that it would have afforded 
to the schools as from the amount of pecuniary aid that might 
have been obtained ?—It would. 

2947. Are you aware of persons of the half-blood having 
been employed in situations that have required a remarkable 
degree of circumspection and propriety of conduct; as teachers 
of religion, for instance ?—They have been employed as mis¬ 
sionaries in some parts of the country. 

2948. Have they been employed as preachers, or chiefly in 
the business of education?—In both. They have been em¬ 
ployed as teachers of schools, and also as preachers of the 
gospel. 

2499. Have you heard of their having subjected themselves 
in those employments to any degree of reproach or censure ?— 

No, certainly not; they are still so employed. 

2950. Do you not think that the influence which they would 
possess in such employments would be very much increased by 
the removal of those restrictions to which they are now subject ? 

—Certainly. It is a thing for which the natives themselves 
cannot account, that the government should reject, as it does, 
their own Christian offspring, and treat them with marked 
neglect and proscription. 

2951. Do you not think that the disadvantageous situation in 
which they are now placed in the provincial courts of law is 
extremely unfavourable to their employment, and the means of 
investing capital in those situations ?—It operates very inju¬ 
riously in that way: it must prevent their residence in the 
interior. 

2952. Can you form any idea of the proportion in which per¬ 
sons of the half-blood have increased within the last ten years, 
as compared with the European population?—I cannot form 
any precise idea of it; but the population has increased very 
rapidly within the last fifteen or twenty years, and is still in¬ 
creasing. The full tide of our population has flowed in, and 
must increase ; there is no stopping it. 

2953. Arc the same branches of knowledge taught in the 
schools in which the persons of half-blood arc educated as in 
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31 Mar. 1830. the European establishments ?—The same. My opinion of the 
■— education in Calcutta is such, that, having brought two of mv 
w% Xu** 11 * own sons to England for education, and not being satisfied with 
what I have seen in this country, it is my intention to take them 
back again to be educated in Calcutta. 1 give the preference 
to an education in Calcutta; that is, I see no necessity for the 
sacrifice of tearing children from their parents, and sending them 
away to England for education. 

2954. Is more attention paid to the acquisition of the native 
languages in the schools in which persons of half-blood are edu¬ 
cated than in others ?—Yes. We employ native teachers for 
instruction in Bengalee and Persian. That is a particular 
branch of education. 


2955. Do you not think, then, that if the restrictions under 
which they now labour were removed, their proficiency in the 
native languages would give them a very considerable advan¬ 
tage over every other description of inhabitants of India ?— 
Certainly; as natives of the country, and as fixtures of the soil, 
they might be rendered instruments of great good to the coun¬ 
try. If the real interests of India be sought, those interests 
cannot be more effectually promoted than through the instru¬ 
mentality of those who have been born, educated, and have 
spent their lives in the country; that is my firm opinion. 

2956. Will you state whether you are acquainted with any 
circumstances of persons of your class who have been subjected 
to detention by the government under the Regulation of the 
year 1818 ?—I am not aware of any instance. 

2957. You are one of the persons who have signed the 
petition to which reference has been made ?—I am. 

2958. You state in that that the rule and regulation of the 
government of the East-India Company have, by clear and ex¬ 
press declaration, included your petitioners in the class of native 
subjects of the British government. Is the offspring of Euro¬ 
pean fathers and of Indian mothers, supposing a marriage to 
have taken place, classed by those Regulations as native subjects 
of the British government r—If born in wedlock, by the law of 
England they are British subjects. 

2959. They are entitled to all the privileges of British sub¬ 
jects ?—Clearly; but, practically speaking, they labour under 
the same disabilities as those born out of wedlock. 

2960. The grievances of which this petition complains refer 
to those that are illegitimate children ?—Yes, and also to their 
offspring born in wedlock. 


2961. Have you known many instances of Europeans being 
married to native women ?—There have been one or two in¬ 
stances. I think Mr. Harrington, who was afterwards a member 
of Council, married a native woman. 
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diers and persons in that rank of life ?—They are married to —- 

native Christian women, but not to Hindoos and Mohamedans* ^ Ruxettt, 
I mean that they are married to Portuguese women, as they are 9f ' 
called. 

2963. The ladies of half-blood are very extensively married 
to Europeans; are they not ?—Yes, they are. 

2964. In their case their offspring become entitled to all the 
privileges of British subjects?—-Yes; but should we marry 
European women on our part, our offspring are not British 
subjects. 

2965. Do you think that if the half-castes were put on the 
footing desired by that petition, that would tend very much to 
increase the number of them ?—I do not know that that would 
tend either to increase or decrease the number; but it would 
certainly tend to place them on a more satisfactory footing. 

2966. Is it not the case as to the illegitimate son of an Hin¬ 
doo mother by an European father, in the case of his civil 
affairs they would be governed by the Hindoo code; and if the 
son of a Mohamedan mother by an European father, then by 
the Mohamedan code ?—That would strictly be the case; 
but they are generally dealt with as Mohamedans in the native 
courts. 

2967. Might not the son of an Hindoo mother claim that his 
suit should be decided according to the Hindoo law ?—Certainly 
he might do so; there could be no objection to it. 

2968. The Judge could not refuse so to decide?—No, he 
could not. 

2969. Would the appointment of persons of your class to 
offices from which they are at present excluded raise their 
respectability in the eves of the natives, or would it be seen by 
them in an unfavourable light ?—It would raise them in the 
estimation of the natives, who are at all times disposed to iden¬ 
tify them with their fathers; and it is the marked distinction 
that prevails which attracts their notice ; it is a thing for which 
they cannot account. 

2970. You mentioned that your applications to the govern¬ 
ment for pecuniary assistance to the institutions for education 
were refused; do you remember the grounds on which they 
were refused ?—There was no reason assigned; the letter merely 
stated that government did not deem it expedient to comply 
with our application. 

2971. There was nothing in the letter which could lead you 
to suppose it was grounded on any principles applicable alone 
to the class of half-castes ?—Coupling it with the general tenor 
of the Company’s policy towards our class, it could have made 
no other but that one impression, that the refusal was grounded 
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—- institution in fact being an institution that originated with and 

^ ******** was supported by our class. 

2972. Was not that answer which you received from govern¬ 
ment the same as had been returned to similar applications 
from different descriptions of charities ?—I remember Doctor 
Marshman having made an application for pecuniary assistance 
for the Benevolent Institution, and that application was com¬ 
plied with; and Mr. Thomason having made an application for 
the Female Asylum, which was also complied with ; and the 
government made a similar grant to other institutions, in con¬ 
sequence of applications from Europeans in their behalf; such 
as the Free School and some others. 

2973. Do you recollect any instance of grants having been 
refused which were applied for on similar grounds to that you 
referred to ?—I am not aware of any. 

2974. What situation do you hold yourself in Calcutta ?— I 
was in the office of the Board of Customs. 


2975. State the name of the office ?—Deputy Register. 

2976. What was your salary?—300 rupees a month. 

2977. Have you any objection to state who your father was ? 
—He was an ensign in the Engineers, and died at the siege of 
Seringapatam in the year 1792. 

2978. Where were you yourself educated ?—In Calcutta; 
in the school supported by the army, the Military Orphan 
Society. 


2979. Did you go to any other school after you left that?— 
No, I did not. There is one circumstance that I omitted to 
state, which is this ; that many of my countrymen have been 
educated in England, Scotland, and Ireland, but on their going 
back to India they have been so much disappointed at the state 
of things, that they have in many instances returned to Europe 
to seek a livelihood, finding that the door was completely shut 
against them in their own native country. I mean men of the 
first-rate education. 


2980. Did those persons return to India during the lifetime 
of their fathers?—Yes, in some cases. There was the son of a 
general officer, who returned in the year 1825 ; he had ob¬ 
tained the diploma of Doctor of Medicine, and went out to 
practise, but he found that the state of society was such as to 
compel him to return to Europe, and I believe he is now prac¬ 
tising in this country. There have been some other instances 
of this kind. 


2981. Have those persons generally returned to India as 
men to seek their own livelihood, or were they called to India 
by their lathers after having completed a portion of their edu¬ 
cation in this country ?—'In some instances they have been 
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own accord. 

2982. Have they upon arrival in India been excluded from 
the British society ?—Not altogether excluded; but they have 
soon been able to feel the public pulse on the subject, and they 
could not brook any thing of that kind, and they would there¬ 
fore much rather return to Europe than drag out an uncomfort¬ 
able existence like that in India. 


2983. Are any of them practising to any extent in the 
medical profession in India ?—There are two or three. 

2984. They are received in society, of course ?—They are 
received in a certain class of society. 

2985. There was nothing in the Company’s Regulations that 
prevented the employment of the physician to whom you have 
referred?—No, not applicable to him individually. 

2986. Was he employed by Europeans?—He did not remain 
long enough in Calcutta to ascertain that; the moment he saw 
the state of things, he returned to England. 

The witness is directed to withdraw. 


THOMAS HARVEY BABER, Esq. is called in, and 

examined as follows: 

2987. In what situation were you in India ?—I was employed t. H . Baber 9 
for the first ten years in the revenue department, also as a Esq. 
judicial officer. 

2988. In what part of India ?—On the western coast princi¬ 
pally; in the Malabar province. From 1798 to 1808 I was 
employed in the revenue department, as above; from 1808 to 
1816 in the capacity of Zillah Judge, first of the Zillah Court 
of Tellicherry, and afterwards of Mangalore ; from 1816 to 
1824 as third Judge of the Provincial Court of Circuit and 
Appeal in the western division; from 1824 to 1827 as principal 
Collector and Political Agent of the southern Mahratta 
country; and from 1827 to 1828(January SO) as chief Judge 
of the Provincial Court of Circuit and Appeal in the western 
division. 

2989. Will you state by what classes of people Malabar is 
inhabited ?—By Hindoos and Mohamedans, and a great many 
Christians. I can give the average of the number. The different 
classes of the Hindoos, I apprehend, arc about four-fifths of 
the whole population; the Mohamedans nearly one-fifth. There 
are about 10,000 Christians altogether in Malabar, and about 
50,000 in Canara. The Mohamedans differ from those of Hin- 
dostan or the Carnatic; they are called Mopillas—AnglicS, 
sons of their mothers. 

2990. There are many Arabs, are there not?—A few of the 
Mopillas are descendants of Arabs. 
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Constantly ; every year. 

2992. What is the condition of the Christians of whom you 
have spoken ?—They are descendants from Europeans; some 
few fVom Englishmen, but chiefly from Dutch, French, and 
Portuguese; also native converts. 

2993. They are all of the half-blood, are they?—Their 
ancestors married or formed connections with native women ; 
but there are very few of those half-castes remaining. The 
remainder are descendants of those half-castes. 

2994. Are there any Christians among them who appear to 
have any European blood ?—The greater proportion of them 
are fully, with respect to colour, as dark as the natives them¬ 
selves. 

2995. Are there many Christians among them who appear 
not to have descended at any distance of time from Europeans; 
to be pure natives ?—There are about 10,000 Christians alto¬ 
gether in Malabar, I should imagine, chiefly of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

2996. What is the tenure of the land in Malabar ?—The 
property in the soil exists as strong as it does in this country ; 
it is more properly allodial; the name of it is Jelm, which 
means birthright. 

2997. Is property of that kind equally possessed by Chris¬ 
tians, Mohamedans, and Hindoos ?—Equally. 

2998. Are the properties of any considerable extent ?— 
They are divided and subdivided. There are estates so small 
as to produce hardly a rupee a year patom or rent; on the 
other hand, there are estates which produce perhaps from 
5,000 to 10,000 rupees. Some individuals possess from ten to 
one hundred estates; the Zamorin Rajah for instance : his 
domains (crown lands) probably bring him a revenue of from 
20,000 to 50,000 rupees a year; I cannot exactly mention the 
amount, for they are distributed all over the country. 

2999. Do those great proprietors manage all their estates 
themselves, or lease them to tenants ?—They lease them almost 
exclusively, except perhaps the land on which their family 
house stands, which they never part with. 

3000. What is the extent of those leases ?—If garden land, 
twelve years is the general period ; but this is often continued 
from generation to generation, without going through the form 
of drawing out a new lease or a new assignment. 

3001. Are they in the habit of altering the rent from year 
to year?—Yes; garden lands at the expiration of the leases, 
but not paddy fields (that is, rice fields), which never undergo 
any change, unless it is land newly brought into cultivation. 
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3002. There is in those cases an hereditary tenant who pays 
the same rent which has been paid by his predecessor ?—Yes ; 
but there are two descriptions of tenants; what are called the 
jelm, or permanent hereditary tenants, and the temporary, or 
tenants at will. In Canara the former are called moolgueny, 
or hereditary, and the latter chaly gueny; in Malabar the 
former are called jelm pa tom and jelm koori, the latter koori 
kanum, or simply patamkar. Jelm, as I have before said, 
means birthright. 

3003. In what manner is the government revenue assessed 
on those properties ?—There is no actual standard ; there never 
has been a standard. In fact we have perpetuated the system 
we found established by Hyder, and afterwards by Tippoo. 

3004. What is that system ?—It varies in different parts of 
the district! In the province of Canara it is about twenty Jive 
per cent., in Malabar about thirty, that is, of the gross produce ; 
though this is, after all, but nominal. 

3005. Is that revenue collected from the tenants, or from the 
proprietors ?—Partly from the proprietors and partly from the 
tenants; it depends entirely on the will and pleasure of the 
proprietor. 

3006. Have there been any sales of land for arrear of re¬ 
venue ?— Very considerable ; so much so that almost an entire 
revolution 1ms taken place in property, owing to these and sales 
in execution of judgments of courts, within the last thirty 
years. Wlien they have been sold, many of them have not 
fetched one-fifth of their value ; that is, original cost. - 

3007. Where a tenant of a small estate failed to pay the 
revenue, did the Collector immediately sell that portion of the 
estate ?—No. In the first instance his person was liable, then 
his moveable property; every article of every description, 
every thing which could be laid hold of, was seized and sold ; 
and that failing, then the land ; even slaves have been sold the 
same as cattle. 

3008. Did not the Collector apply to the proprietor for the 
payment of the revenue deficient on one of the small estates ? 
—Not unless the proprietor’s name was registered in the 
revenue accounts as the responsible person. 

3009. By the nonpayment of revenue on the part of a 
tenant, the property occupied by that tenant might be sold 
without the knowledge of the proprietor ?—It was very often 
sold. The proprietor might step in and tender the sum if it 
was worth his while, or he could raise the means so to do. 

3010. Had the proprietor, after the sale, any power of re¬ 
purchasing the estate ?—The same as all other persons, but 
none in consequence of his having been the former tenant or 
proprietor; he came into the market in the same manner as 
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31 Mar. 1830. other persons, but not in consequence of any former inherent 

right. 

3011. Supposing the estate to have been sold without his 
knowledge, had he the power of repurchasing it ?—He could 
not prevent the sale; it was gone from him and his family to all 
intents and purposes. 

3012. Has any commission been sent into that part of the 
country to remedy any inconvenience that might result from 
that state of the law ?—Yes ; three. The first in 1807, under 
Mr. William Thackeray; afterwards, in 1817, Sir Thomas 
Munro; and in 1819, to the best of my recollection, Mr. 
Graeme, the late acting Governor at Madras. 

3013. What measures were adopted by those several Com¬ 
missioners ?—Reports and recommendations were sent up to the 
government, and more especially by Mr. Graeme; and regula¬ 
tions were drawn out, also surveys were made, which were 
about to have been acted upon, but there were objections to 
them on the part of the people. 

3014. Nothing has been done ?—Not that I know of. There 
was something doing when I left Malabar in 1828, I believe ; 
but I am not aware of the extent or effect of it. 


3015. Is the country well cultivated ?—Highly; a garden 
from one end of it to the other. 

3016. Was that so at the time we first obtained possession of 
it?—Not so much so as at the present moment; the country 
had been a prey to intestine wars and rebellions for years, and 
in consequence a great part of the population had fled to the Co¬ 
chin and Travancore countries, nearly all of whom have since 
returned. 


3017. Who were the chief purchasers of the estates which 
were sold ?—Mopillas, and the public servants; that is, persons 
in the receipt of salaries from the government; these, in fact, 
have been the most thriving. 

3018. Are the Mopillas engaged in trade ?—They are; the 
whole of them are merchants and shopkeepers, as well as land 
proprietors and cultivators. 

3019. Therefore they invested the fortunes they have had in 
trade ?—Yes. 

3020. Do they trade much with the coast of Arabia ?—Yes. 

3021. With the Persian Gulf?—Yes; with the Red Sea, 
especially Judda, Aden, Mecca, and Medina, and generally 
with all the ports in the Red Sea. 

3022. Are their vessels numerous ?—They were; but they 
are not now half what they were, in consequence of the mono¬ 
poly of timber by the government, who assumed and declared 
the forests to be royalties, instead of which those in Malabar 
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have been purchased or inherited in the same way as every 31 Mar. 1830. 
other description of landed property. - 

3023. Are they unable in consequence to build vessels?_ 

They were for some years. I have seen several applications, 
both to the Bombay and Madras governments, requesting per¬ 
mission to fell timber themselves, or to purchase timber of the 
original proprietors ; which requests were invariably refused, on 
the ground that the timber was required for naval purposes. 


3024, Has it been used for such purposes?—Yes, it has, to a 
great extent; but a certain portion has been sold, chiefly what 
is called the refuse, or second and third sorts. 


3025. What description of wood ?—Chiefly teak and poon. 

3026. Who were the purchasers of the timber which was sold, 
which you call the refuse timber ?—Arabs, Parsees, and oc¬ 
casionally some of the inhabitants themselves. 

3027. What is the size of the vessels ?—The size of the ves¬ 
sels was from one hundred to five hundred tons. I can mention 
the names of some of the ship-owners : the Beebee or Queen 
of Cananore. This lady is queen in her own right. 


3028. How many vessels has she ?—She had previous to the 
monopoly nine; she has now four or five. Chowakkara Kunhy 
Packey, the heir of old Moosa, a man well known on the west¬ 
ern coast, had twelve ; that is, Moosa himself had. These are 
reduced, I think, to seven. I can mention their names and 
burthen. 


3029. What was the total number of those vessels?—At one 
time, from twenty to thirty of from one hundred to five hundred 
tons burthen, belonging to the above two persons and other 
ship-owners; besides which there were other descriptions of 
vessels, such as botillas, dows, dingeys, and patamars and mun- 
choos. 


3030. Those smaller vessels carried on the coasting trade ?— 
Yes; and some of the largest of them go up to Mocha, Judda, 
and other places in the Red Sea; also to Muscat, Bushire, and 
Bussora, in the Persian Gulf; Porabunder, Cambay, Cutcli, 
Sind, and a long way up the Indus. 

3031. To what town on the Indus did those vessels go; did 
they go to Ilydrabad or Sind ?—Yes; I believe they go up as 
far at least. I have seen bales of cashmere shawls brought 
amongst the return cargoes. 

3032. Arc you aware whether they have ascended the river 
of Punjab ?—No; I am not aware of any communication with 
the Punjab rivers. They go up the Indus; but I am not aware 
of their going there further than that. I know that Peishwoor 
merchants have come down in Sind boats. 
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3033. Trade to a considerable extent is carried on to Shic- 
capore, is it not ?—No, I am not aware of that. 

3034. What are the articles which are exported in those 
vessels to the Red Sea ?—Pepper, cardamums, rice, paddy (or 
rice in the husk), grain of all descriptions, arrow-root, ginger, 
cocoa-nuts, kopra (kernel of the cocoa-nut), cocoa-nut oil, 
and coir, which is made from the fibres of the cocoa-nut. The 
value of the produce of the cocoa-nut tree alone, exported from 
the western coast, is supposed to be an hundred lacs of rupees. 

3035. From what ports do those exportations chiefly take 
place?—From Cochin, Chowgaut, Panany, Tanore, Perperan- 
gady, Beypoor, Calicut or Kohicote, Quilandy (which is a 
favourite Arab port), Kotah, Barragurry, Mahe, Telliclierry, 
Cananore, Cavai, Bekklum, Mangalore, Cundapore, Onore, 
Cumpty, Seedashagur, besides numerous intermediate ports. 

3036. Is Quilandy a good port ?—Yes ; there are more of the 
Arabs congregate there, and more mosques, than in any other 
port on the coast. The Mopillas here are the fairest of all the 
Mohamcdans. 


3037. Can vessels of 700 tons enter every one of those ports ? 
—They can approach as near as a thousand yards of the shore 
with perfect safety, nearly all along the coast. 

3038. Are they safe in those ports during the monsoons ?— 
No; the strongest vessel that was ever built could not ride out a 
Malabar monsoon. One or two attempts have been made 
within my observation, but they were obliged to go off. 

3039. Where do they go to when they are obliged to go off? 
—To Bombay ; some to Cochin, where there is a very fine 
river. 

3040. What are the chief importations from the Red Sea ?— 
Coffee, dates, and gold dust; almonds, kissmisses (dried grapes), 
prunes, gums, drugs, perfumes, elephants’ teeth. There are 
several others which I cannot call to recollection at this moment; 
but chiefly, however, they bring specie, in Venetians or sequins, 
and dollars. 

3041. Do you know how far up the Red Sea those vessels go ? 
—The full extent of the Red Sea. Very few of the Malabar 
vessels go up that length, but they have agents or commercial 
dealings the whole way to Suez. 

3042. How far do the vessels go ?—To Cossier, I think. 

3043. Have you heard of their being frequently lost ?—No ; 
very rarely indeed. 

3044. What time do they occupy in going and returning ?_ 

They generally go before the monsoon, and return after the 
monsoon; or rather from January to April, and return from the 
beginning of August to January. 
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3046. From what part of the coast of Arabia do the Arabs 31 Mar. 1830 
chiefly come ?—Chiefly from Arabia Felix. 

3046. From any principal port ?—From Aden, Judda, Mocha, 
and Muscat, and all the ports at the mouth of the Red Sea. 

3047. Is much trade carried on with Muscat ?—A great deal, 
particularly with the port of Cochin. 

3048. Are you aware whether any great difficulties were ex¬ 
perienced by the merchants who come down the Indus ?—No, I 
am not aware of any. Pirates were common some years ago, 
but they are all destroyed, I believe, now. 

3049. The question applies to the navigation of the Indus 
itself?—No, I am not aware of any impediment. I have often 
talked to the Sind merchants whom I have met with at Telli- 
cherry, Calicut, and Mangalore, but I have never been apprized 
of any particular difficulties 

3050. What are the returns from Sind ?—Cotton piece goods 
are all I can call to recollection just now, except shawls ; but 
chiefly specie. I think they generally purchase their return 
cargo with money, which is so valuable to them. 

3051. How is justice administered in Malabar ?—According 
to the Regulations of Government, adopted from Bengal. 

3052. Just as it is in the other parts of the territories under 
Madras ?—Precisely the same. What is called the civil law is 
the local law of Malabar and Canara, called Deshachari, which 
differs entirely from the ancient Hindoo law, as contained in 
their Shasters, named Iruti, Dhcrma Shastra, Mimamsa, Dya 
Bhaga, &c.; for instance, the local law of succession, descent, 
and inheritance, is totally distinct, perhaps peculiar to the 
western coast, where property descends, not from the mother to 
the son, but the sister's sons, and, those failing, to the aunts 
on the mother s side and their descendants. This is called 
Maramakatajum—Anglice, Nepotism. 

3053. Is that peculiar to the Hindoo part of the population ? 

—No; many of the Mopillas, especially the two head families 
(viz. the Beebee of Cananore and Chowakkara) I have men¬ 
tioned, follow the same rule. 

3054. As well as the Hindoos ?—Yes, but not the whole; a 
portion of them follow the law of Mohamed. 

3055. Does this law of descent adhere to the family or the 
land ?—To both. 


3056. If the land was purchased by a person of a different 
religion, would it still descend according to the original order ? 
—It depends upon who the purchaser was; if a Hindoo or 
Mopilla, following the local law, it is in his gift; or it may go 
in the way the property was inherited, provided it can be ascer¬ 
tained or proved that it was purchased with the proceeds of the 
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- considered as the manager, although, properly speaking, the 

TmH * Iiaber * senior female is the lawful proprietor. The Cananore Beebee, 
* ry ' for instance, also the Ranny, or Queen of Travankore, under 
the name of Attinga Umma Tamburattes. Treaties, every 
thing of importance, is or should be done in her name, though 
the rajah, her son, is the ruling rajah. The husband or father 
is never mentioned, and with the Hindoo rajahs perhaps not 
known. 

3057. Does property more usually descend in the female than 
in the male line?—Always with the Hindoos, excepting the 
Brahmins, in the female line; but the sons of the females are 
the managers of the property. One of the most reproachful 
terms in Malabar is calling a man Appa—Anglice, Father. 

3058. Are punchayets used in criminal suits in that country? 
—Not since the establishment of the Company’s dominion. 

3059. Were they exceedingly used before?—There were 
what were called Sabbahs, or assemblages of influential men, 
though not exactly of the nature of punchayets; but, in point 
of fact, there was no regular administration of criminal justice at 
any time. 

30G0. Will you state your opinion as to the practicability of 
introducing the use of native juries in the administration of civil 
and criminal justice in Malabar ?—It would be the most accept¬ 
able alteration to the people that could be introduced; it is the 
one thing wanting in the part of India I have been employed in. 

3061. In that part of India are the people who would be 
called to serve on juries superior to those who would be called 
upon for the same purpose in other parts of India ?—I think they 
are. They would be taken discriminately, I should imagine. 

3062. Arc there persons of higher description in Malabar ?— 
There are nearly 300 different castes of people in Malabar. 

3063. Are there persons better educated in Malabar, pos¬ 
sessed of more property, and altogether more fit to perform the 
duties of a juryman, than there are in other parts of India with 
which which you are acquainted ?—The only parts of India I can 
speak to are the southern Mahratta country, that is, the country 
from the Kistna river down to the Toongbudra, comprising a 
population of about a million and a half of souls; and the west¬ 
ern coast provinces, composing a population of between two and 
three millions. I should say decidedly, that the people of Mala¬ 
bar were the most intelligent and best informed of any natives I 
have ever met with. 

3064. Have they ever expressed a wish to be admitted to any 
share in the administration of justice ?—Yes, frequently. When 
I was senior Judge of the Provincial Court of the western divi¬ 
sion, I was particularly directed to ascertain the feeling of the 
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people upon that question. I have now brought with me two 
letters I received from Mr. Grerae, the then acting Governor of 
Madras, upon the subject, which I can produce, if it is desired. * 
The same are delivered in, and read; and are as follow: 

“ Madras, 21st August 1827- 

“ My dear Baber, 

“ Your opinion has always been in favour of the independence, the 
intelligence, and the general good character of the inhabitants of 
Malabar; and you have always wished to raise them to the possession 
of all rights and privileges that might be consistent with a due subor¬ 
dination to the government, and that would add to their moral happi¬ 
ness; you will, therefore, I think, read with pleasure the inclosed 
draft of a Regulation, preparing to establish juries. It is thought 
better to confine them, at present, to those places where the zeal, the 
ability, and the concurrence of the presiding Judge in the expediency 
of the measure, may hold out the most rational prospect of its success; 
and I am naturally anxious to know the sentiments of one in every 
way so well qualified as yourself to give effect to an important insti¬ 
tution, if you think it adapted to the state of Malabar. By your 
answer I shall be determined on the propriety, or otherwise, of pro¬ 
posing to extend the jury regulation to Malabar.” 


“ Madras, 15th September 1827- 

w My dear Baber, 

K It gives me great pleasure that you take up the jury regulation 
with your chdPacteristic ardour; for there can be little doubt that with 
your talent and perfect knowledge of the language aud character of 
the Malabar people, and your partiality for them, the measure will 
succeed in your hands. The Regulation, modified by the Suddcr, 
and sanctioned by government, will be published in a few days; when, 
upon expressing your sentiments officially, the government will be 
enabled to use the discretion vested by the Regulation, by directing 
its being introduced into Malabar, when you may be known to be 
presiding at the Quarter Sessions.” 


3065. Did that first letter enclose the draft of the Regulations ? 
—It did. I have a copy of the Regulation which was subsequently 
passed by the Governor in Council. There were some objections 
made after Sir Thomas Munro’s death, and it was never, in con¬ 
sequence, carried into effect. I can give your Lordships an ac¬ 
count how this jury regulation commenced, if it is wished. Two 
Judges of the centre division, of the names of Newnham and 
Dacre, gave in a minute to the late Governor, Sir Thomas 
Munro, proposing the introduction of trial by native juries. The 
grounds were as follow :—To remedy the double inconvenience 
arising from the foreign origin of both English Judges and Mo- 
hamedan law officers, and to remove the niceties of the law, or 
rather scruples of the law officers in respect to evidence, and 
generally to facilitate the dispensation of criminal justice. So 
imperfect was the law itself (the Mohamcdan law), and so 
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31 Mar. 1830* utterly ignorant were the Mohamedans themselves of their own 
—law under the Madras presidency, that it was found necessary 
* • H ^? aher * to import Mohamedan law officers from Bengal, Hindostan, 

Oude, Surat, &c into the Madras presidency, on the first esta¬ 
blishment of the judicial code. Moreover, those Mohamedan 
law officers, so imported from Bengal, Hindostan, &c., laboured 
under the disadvantage of being totally ignorant of the local or 
vernacular tongues of the different provinces wherein they were 
employed ; and it became necessary, in consequence, to interpret 
and translate into Persian the proceedings held in those lan¬ 
guages for their use. The subsequent modifications of the 
Mohamedan law, introduced in the judicial code at the sugges¬ 
tion of the European Judges, almost superseded the Mohamedan 
law altogether; for instance, where a man was convicted of hav- 
seriously wounded, or of having robbed by open violence, the 
code of Regulations of the Madras government fixed the punish¬ 
ment. Of what use then, these gentlemen asked, was it to apply 
to the law officer for his scruples, that the court might overrule 
them ? In cases where the punishment was not specified, or the 
offence not provided for, a reference might then be necessary to 
the law officer; not however for the fact, for that could be de¬ 
cided by the jury (for at present the Mohamedan law officers are 
judges both of the fact and of the law under the Madras presi¬ 
dency, and under the Bombay presidency they are merely the 
judges of the law), but as to the law itself (as an abstract ques¬ 
tion) ; consequently no necessity could exist for Persian trans¬ 
lates of the record. Doubtful points of evidence might also be 
referred to the law officers. Juries would be no innovation; on the 
contrary, would approximate the administration during the native 
government, by Sabbahs, or convocations of their countrymen. 
The absurd objections to the evidence of police officers would 
no longer exist; the innocent would be secure from falling vic¬ 
tims to false prosecutions; and the really guilty would find it 
more difficult to escape than at present. Such were, as I under¬ 
stood, the principal arguments of the two gentlemen above men¬ 
tioned. Sir Thomas Munro’s (the late Governor of Madras) 
arguments were, that the way to extend the knowledge of the 
people, and to elevate the native character, would be, by bring¬ 
ing them into contact with ourselves in every department, in 
order that they might perceive and understand the enlarged 
views of Europeans in all matters of government; that the 
natives themselves are much better able to trace facts and judge 
of the credibility of evidence than ourselves or Mohamedan law 
officers; that long experience had shewn how utterly unsuited 
the present system of criminal law was to the circumstances of 
the people, or wants of the country. He observed also on the 
absurd scruples of Mohamedan law officers; on the delays and 
waste of time in recording and translating evidence, and preparing 
trials for reference to the Foiljdarry Adawlut (the superior court 
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at the presidency). He Author observed as to the superior com¬ 
petence of Judges presiding on trials over those of the Foujdarry 
Adawlut of the presidency, from the circumatauce of the latter 
not seeing or hearing the evidence. He odvei ted to the objec¬ 
tions raised by the Mohamedan law officers in regard to the 
inadmissibility of the evidence of police officers because in the 
pay of government, also of those of the inhabitants who were 
engaged in conflicts with offenders. AH which, and other similar 
objections, would be obviated by trial by jury. Furthermore, he 
thought that public curiosity would be excited by native juries; 
that the courts would be crowded; and that the consequent 
presence of their countrymen would operate as a check upon 
jurymen being partial. The above views and opinions having 
been concurred in by the acting Governor, Mr. Graeme, a refer¬ 
ence was made to the Foujdarry Adawlut, by whom a revised 
Regulation for the trial by jury was submitted, on the 6th of 
September 1827, professedly as calculated to facilitate the ope¬ 
ration of the jury system. The Judges, in re-transmitting it, 
observed that they had consulted several highly intelligent 
natives, who had given their readiest aid and much useful infor¬ 
mation to them, in their alterations of the draft of the Regula¬ 
tion sent them by government they raised the allowance to jurors 
trom half to one rupee per day; observing that the difference of 
expense would not be worthy of consideration, compared to the 
saving in translating and in transcribing the proceedings, and in 
preparing and reporting upon referable trials to themselves. To 
that part of the Regulation that empowered the Foujdarry Adaw¬ 
lut to quash the verdict of a jury, they thought that a new trial 
was preferable; and that it would be better, in order to provide 
against unjust verdicts, that a sovereign power of pardon should 
be lodged in the Governor in Council. They concluded their 
observations by an opinion that, though the Regulation was not 
perfect, it would still, in its present form, work well in practice; 
and they had no doubt that trial by jury would be popular and 
successful beyond even the expectations of government. After 
Sir Thomas Munro’s death, Sir George Walker, the Commander- 
in-Chief, and Mr. Ogilvie, third member of Council, expressed 
some doubts of the policy and expediency of the introduction of 
trial by jury. Sir George Walker observed, that punchayet 
arbitrations were such a decision as might have been come to by 
drawing straws, provided that neither party were bribed; that 
be himself bad no confidence in the integrity of persons to be 
employed as jurors; and he did not conceive the cliaracter of the 
people would be raised by this mode of distributing justice. He 
concurred in Sir Thomas Munro’s observations regarding Moba- 
medan law officers, and was at a loss to understand upon what 
principle such a personage was ever introduced. Mr. Ogilvie 
did not think the natives Were morally fit to discharge the duty 
with integrity and impartiality. He apprehended that they would 
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3f> Mar, 1J830* consider it a great inconvenience to be put upon- juries* md that 
'"r- th^if ca?te prejudices ought interfere; for instance, that Brahmins 
ivovUd not be convicted of any crime the punishment of which 
vpovdd expose them to infamy or degradation; also sectarians* 
such as the right-hand and left-hand castes. Notwithstanding 
which, lie still thought that the proposed measure of trial by 
jury offered the most efficacious means of remedying the defects 
of the present system. Mr. Graeme’s (the second member of the 
Council) opinions were in entire accordance with Sir Thomas 
Munro’s. After this, on the 11th of September 1827, a Regu¬ 
lation, No. X., A.D. 1827, “for the gradual introduction of trial 
by jury,” was passed by the Governor in Council. Nothing ap¬ 
pears to have been done until after Mr. Lushington’s assuming 
charge of the government. In December 1827 lie recorded his 
view of the jury regulation; in the course of which he observed, 
that the most remarkable feature was the precipitancy with 
which this great change in the administration had been intro¬ 
duced ; that, in disregard of all the wholesome restraints of the 
Regulations, neither the provincial nor the Sudder courts had 
maturely examined and discussed the subject; and the Regula¬ 
tion had been passed in defiance of the Commander-in-Chief’s 
earnest entreaty, that the Board would pause before it autho¬ 
rized a plan replete with so much mischief. Mr. Lushington 
thereupon proposed that a reference be made to all the judicial 
officers and the principal Collectors for their sentiments, until 
which were received the Regulation be suspended. Mr. Grseme, 
second Member of Council, dissented from the above, and 
amongst other observations state d that the Judges of the Fouj- 
darry Adawlut had expressed themselves decidedly in favour of 
the trial by jury. The Comnnnder-in-Chief and Mr. Ogilvie 
approved of Mr. Lushington s proposition to take the opinion of 
the judicial officers generally; and, m consequence, references 
were made to the whole of them, and certain questions were cir¬ 
culated for their answers. Having shortly after this left India, 
what has since taken place L only know' from report. With re¬ 
spect to my own sentiments, it has always appeared to me that 
the most powerful engine that could be devised to secure the 
popularity and permanency of our government in India, would 
be by the introduction of trial by jury. A large portion of the 
people would not only be introduced to a partial acquaintance 
with the laws, but self-importance and vanity would be gratified, 
by the notion that those who were engaged as jurors participated 
in the administration of the laws, and, consequently, in the sup¬ 
port and management of public affairs. That this participation 
and this conviction (so long only, that is, as they maintained the 
character of integrity and impartiality) would be the means of 
instilling and rendering habitual to their minds more settled 
notions of rectitude than have hitherto prevailed* That the 
true merits of a case would be much better known by the natives 
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themselves than by ourselves, much less by Mohamedan law 31 Mar. 
officers. Sentences would be much more popular, and even , 

punishments more striking and exemplary, than they are under 
the present system.' At all events, that this advantage wduld 
be gained, that if injustice is done, if the innocent do suffer, or 
the guilty do escape punishment, the odium would be transferred 
from ourselves to the natives themselves; and, though last not 
the least important consideration, the saving in judicial esta¬ 
blishments, both European and native, in the whole of the courts 
of justice, would be considerable. 

The witness is directed to withdraw. 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Friday next, 

one o’clock. 


Die Veneris, 2° Aprilis 1830, 


The Lord President in the Chair. 


THOMAS HARVEY BABER, Esq. is called in, and makes 

the follow ing statement: 

306G. If I had introduced the first trial by jury at the first 
quarter sessions A.D. 1828, as was designed by the acting 
Governor, I should have submitted a few alterations in the Regu¬ 
lation ; but those alterations were not submitted to govern¬ 
ment, because of there being a stop put to the Regulation, as 
before mentioned. 

3067. In what material particulars did you propose that any 
alteration should be made ?—The 8th section of the Regulation 
in question provides, that, “ immediately on the receipt of the 
Circuit Judge's precept, the Circuit Judge shall take by lot 
the names of the intended number of jurors ; but in drawing 
the lots he shall exclude the names of all persons who had been 
summoned to serve on a jury at any time within two years, unless 
the required number cannot be otherwise obtained, than by in¬ 
cluding them; so that no man, except in the case of necessity, 
shall be summoned to serve on a jury oftener than once in two 
years." My proposed modification would have been as follows: 
t-—Immediately on the receipt of the Circuit Judge’s precept, the 
Criminal Judge shall select the intended number of jurors, with 
reference, as much as may be practicable, to the castes of the 
prisoners to be tried, with a view to counteract any undue bias 
Irooi religious or caste prejudices for or against the prisoner, pro¬ 
vided that no man, except in case of necessity, shall bo sum¬ 
moned to serve on a jury oftener than once in two years. In 
the 20th section of the same Regulation it is provided, that 
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♦April 1 & 30 . “it shall not be requisite to reduce any of the evidence intothe 

Persian language. In trials not referable to the Foujdatry 
H. JBdbcr, Adawlut, the presiding Judge may dispense altogether with 
written depositions, and in lieu thereof place upotr record his 
own notes of the evidence. In cases referable to the Court 
of Foujdarry Adawlut, the evidence for the present shall be 
taken down in the current language of the district; but a discre* 
tion is hereby vested in that court to dispense therewith, and to 
admit in lieu thereof the notes of the presiding Judge of Circuit, 
whenever they shall deem the same to be expedient.” For 
which I proposed to substitute this : “ The presiding Judge 
may dispense with written examinations, so far as to substitute 
in lieu thereof the substance of the evidence in the current lan¬ 
guage of the country, which shall be read over to the witnesses 
in open court, in order that its correctness may be ascertained in 
from themselves.” In the 27th section it is provided, that, 
“should the Judge of Circuit consider the verdict not suffi¬ 
ciently specific, either with reference to the value of the property 
stolen, to any aggravation or other peculiar circumstances 
charged in the indictment, which under the Regulations of the 
Mohamedan law would affect the sentence to be pronounced, or 
should he deem the verdict otherwise defective, objectionable, 
or coutrary to evidence, lie shall remand the jury to amend 
their verdict, first explaining liis reason for objecting to it; but 
if the jury persist in their verdict it shall be conclusive, unless a 
new trial shall be ordered, under section 29.” My idea was to 
omit that part which commences with, “ which under the Regu¬ 
lations or Mohamedan law would affect the sentence to be pro¬ 
nounced, or should he deem the verdict otherwise defective, 
objectionable, or cpntraryto the evidence.” And also to omit 
the concluding part, beginning with, but if the jury persist it 
shall be conclusive, unless a new trial shall be ordered, under 
section 29.” Section 29 consequently called for considerable 
alteration. The original section stands thus : “ If in any case 
the presiding Judge of Circuit shall he of opinion that the jury 
have returned a verdict contrary to the evidence, and the jury, 
after being remanded, persist in their verdict, the presiding 
Judge shall transmit an English translation of the proceedings 
held, or an authenticated copy of his own notes, according as 
the deposition may or may not have been recorded, to the Fbuj- 
darry Adawlut; and that court shall have power, provided they 
concur in his opinion, to order a new trial. The verdict of the 
second jury shall in all cases be final.” My proposed altera- 
tion was to omit that part, “ and the jury, after being remand¬ 
ed, persist in their verdict, the presiding Judge shall trans¬ 
mit,” &c . &c., and to say, “ the presiding Judge Bhall have the 
power to order a new trial.” In sections 2, 4, 5, 6 , 7, 13, 16, 
31, 32, 33 (to be omitted altogether), and 34, there would be 
required some trifling alterations, but the above-mentioned are 
those of most importance. 
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3068, Had Mr. Ogilvie been employed in both the territorial 
and judicial lines ?—f believe he had; but I am not acquainted 
with his history. I recollect his holding two situations ; first, of 
Master of the Mint, and afterwards a Judge of the Sudder 
Adawlut. '\.'' 

8069. Do you know whether many persons who have been in 
the situation of slaves on the coast of Malabar have become pro¬ 
prietors of estates ?—I believe there are two instances; but they 
are peculiar. Generally speaking, they are not permitted to 
hold land. Their owners lay claim to every thing that they do or 
may possess. 

3070. Had you any opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
the inhabitants of any other part of Hindostan besides the dis¬ 
trict of Malabar?—Yes ; the southern Mabratta country, lying 
between the Kisna and the Toongbudra rivers. 

3071. Do you think that the natives of the Malabar coast 
were more strict observers of truth than the other inhabitants of 
Hindostan whom you had an opportunity of observing ?—Cer¬ 
tainly ; decidedly so. 

3072. To what cause do you attribute that ?—To their keen 
sense of honour and high notions, and spirit of independence. 
An extraordinary instance of the former occurred in a trial which 
came before me. A female of the Nair caste had cohabited 
with a relation within what they call the prohibited degrees. 
The circumstance coming to the knowledge of their family, an 
application was made to me to punish the offending parties 
(both the man and the woman). I observed that the case was 
not provided for in the Regulations as a matter of criminal 
cognizance; that perhaps an action for damages might lie 
against the man, but that I saw no advantage that would result 
therefrom to the family. I therefore recommended to them to 
refer the matter to their own caste; observing that they had the 
power to expel the delinquents from their caste ; that this was 
the only remedy I knew of or could suggest. They then peti¬ 
tioned me to have the parties taken up, and banished the coun¬ 
try ; they particularly requested that I would send them to his 
Highness the Rajah of Coorg, whose district adjoined that 
country. This I told them also was not in my power. The 
two seniors of the family, who had waited upon me, went away, 
evidently much dissatisfied. A few days afterwards a report 
reached me, from one of my police officers, that this man and 
woman had disappeared. I immediately set on foot an inquiry 
of what had become of them; and in my instructions to the 
police officers directed them to call before them particularly the 
two persons who had come before me as above. As soon as the 
two individuals in question heard of the inquiry the police officers 
were making, they went and delivered themselves up, acknow¬ 
ledging they had put them to death, and not therefore to annoy 
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aj*&$rlll83G, anyathef person on that accounts that if there <w&te any guilt, 
"jT-r they were the guilty persons., The bodies of the man and woman 
vor© 4buind horribly mangled. •.( The proceedings/of the inquest, 
^ together with the two .prisoners, were forwarded tO J»y co«nt, 
Hhen they acfaaowledged^hat they were the perpetrators of the 
nn^rder ; ond then reminded *ne that they ..hadappedod to »y 
authority before to redress the fiunily grievance, ahd 
dkate the family’s honour; that I had not complied wittkiheir rfr* 
quest^i and therefore .thev had taken the law into? their own hands. 
They were committed for trial, and. sentenced, by the Court of 
Quarter Session to he hanged. As usual, the trial was referred 
to theFoujdarry Adawlut, which court confirmed the sentence 
of death, and the warrant was returned shortly afterwards for 
carrying the same into execution. It was my province, as ma¬ 
gistrate of that part of the country, to attend at the execution, 
in order to make those observations which would naturally occur 
to a magistrate on those awful sentences of the law. Both at 
the time that the prisoners were brought before me to have their 
sentence read, and afterwards at the gallows, the younger of the 
two brothers fainted away; when the elder encouraged him, by 
saying, “ Be a man. Recollect by this act, for which we are now 
^oingto suffer, we have saved the honour of our family.” This 
is one out of many instances I could mention of the extent to 
which the natives of Malabar carry their nice, though mistaken, 
notions of honour and of family pride. 

3073, The mass of the people there are in general in weal¬ 
thier circumstances than in many other parts of Hindostan* 
are they not?—Certainly, there is more appearance of comfort? 
but still they are in great distress, compared to what they used 
to be; owing, I conceive, to over-taxation. I know, indeed, 
that the revenues bear exceedingly hard upon them. 

3074. Is not the rate of land assessment to which they are 
subjected lower than in most of the other parts of the Company's 
territories ?—With reference to the nature of the land tenures 
in Malabar and Canara, perhaps it is. By those land tenures 
there exists an intermediate rank, which is not, I believe, the 
case in other parts of India. Besides the cultivator, tliere is a 
proprietor, as well as the government, to be satisfied out of the 
gross produce. Say it is tenfold: five or the half would go to 
the cultivator, out of w r hich he has to subsist the slaves, to 
purchase the seed, implements of husbandry, cattle, 

and subsist himself and his family; of the remaining moiety, 
six-tenths, or rather three-fifths, go to the government; the re? 
mainder to the proprietor. But these three-fifths are nomiualjL 
arising from several causes; the two principal of which are* 
first, the great inequalities in the assessment, varying , from 
twenty to. one hundred per cent.; the other is the rate of con¬ 
version of the produce in kind to money, the government re- 
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certtegnone butmoney payments, whidh upon-the average i# 2&prfH#Wft 

ftfty per cent- more than the current Tates* 0f the market prices; 

se th^t in many casea iujt one-fifth #emaind t^^lhe proprietor. I 

have known indeed a great number of estates wherein; - from ****' 

failure tbrwant of means of payment 4*f the t$tok*axQent 9 the 

government have dispossessed the* proprietor ; and that; after 

they bavehad it for years tinder their own ifian&getnent, v the 

whole*proceeds, after paying all charges, have been found bi- 

suffietent to discharge the assessment; Some of those ptftprie'- 

tors I have known; for they have been under my custody, aS 

Judge of the Zillah court, sent there by the Collector; and 

some have been confined for years for the arrears so created. 

Proprietors also very generally mortgage their estates to the 
tenants, or others, when the interest of the mortgage amount 
is paid from or deducted by the tenant from the proportion 
of the rent which would otherwise have become due to the pro¬ 
prietor. 


3075. In your evidence on a former day, you mentioned that 
you had known instances in which, when sales of land for ar¬ 
rears of revenue have taken place, they have not been sold for 
above onc-fifth of their value ?—I have. 


3076. Did you mean their full value, supposing them to be un¬ 
incumbered ?—I meant the full value, subject of course to the 
incumbrance. I have a report from Sir Thomas Munro, in 
which he particularizes a certain number of estates (rice fields) 
which were sold as above-mentioned to satisfy a revenue of 
about nine liuudred rupees, when their cost to the proprietor 
was upwards of four thousand. 

3077. To what circumstance do you attribute their being so 
sold ?—To over-assessment. 


3078. What becomes of the proprietors of estates generally 
who have been so dispossessed ? —They are thrown upon the 
world to exist as they can. Some of the first and most respect¬ 
able men of the country are in that state of poverty at this pre¬ 
sent moment. 

3079. Persons subject to no other imputation of misconduct 
than this misfortune which has devolved upon them ?—Not the 
slightest. Your Lordships will, I trust, pardon a little enthu¬ 
siasm, while pleading the cause of the inhabitants of Malabar. 
I have been placed in a variety of situations of very considerable 
peril during times of trouble. Often have I been opposed to 
persons in open rebellion, ‘with no other defenders but Nairs, 
and invariably have I found them faithful, nay, devoted to me ; 
and even have been killed and wounded by ray side; and in 
in order to shield my person from danger, they have surrounded 
me, and forced me behind a tree. Frortra principle of grati¬ 
tude, therefore, I am bound to speak with mote than ordinary 
feeling erf them. ' '■- * * 
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no other defavdersbut the Nairethemselves. i « 4 V 

3081. Wliat jimnnrtioh does ihe'hjrit fcKffch" 1 accrues <o go- 
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andTsifbsist the slaves. . Of the otlrer fifty, thi hy td government, 
and twenty to the proprietor. 

3082. In the province of C&n&ra, you stated J tlte fenfc df go¬ 
vernment at twenty-five per cent. ?—Yes, 6f tne gtrqss pfbdtice. 

3083. Did you mean to state, that after the government Tfios 
got possession of the lands of proprietors, in default of payment 
to the government, it is the practice of the government to keep 
those proprietors in prison ?—Of the Collector it was, for the 
deficit which may have accrued previously to dispossessing 
them, or which may have accrued after they were dispossessed, 
of which I have known several instances. 


3084*. Did you say for years ?—Yes ; perhaps for two or 
three years. I have now a petition (English translation) from 
some of those defaulters themselves, addressed to the court of 
Appeal while I was a Judge thereof. 

3085. And after it had been ascertained that the lands were 
over-assessed?—Yes ; I can adduce a correspondence with 
the Collector on the very subject, in which that fact is fblly 
admitted. 


3086. Were you in Malabar before the introduction of the 
monopoly of salt ?—I was ; and for years both before and 
afterwards. 


3087. Can you state whether any salt was manufactured, and 
in what manner, previous to the monopoly ?—There are what 
they call Ooppadana, (Anglicd, salt-pans,) all along and in a 
parallel line with the coast. The lands are overflowed by the 
sea; some of them are dammed up, into which the salt water is 
admitted, which, by the heat of the sun, being evaporated, 
leaves the salt residue. 


3088. Was that a source of income to the proprietors pre¬ 
viously ?—Very considerable; the diminution of which is a 
source of great grievance to the inhabitants. 

8089. Was any compensation made to the proprietors of 
salt ?—Yes. 

3090. To what extent?—Not by any means equal to what 
they enjoyed before the monopoly. 

3091. Was more salt manufactured in the aggregate before 
the introduction of that monopoly than has been since ?-^»Con- 
siderably. One reason is, that a. great deal, of foreign .salt, 
from, being more profitable to the government, has been im¬ 
ported from Goa, Bombay, Cutch, Mocha, and the Gulf. 
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parts of tlii? country, 
consumer perhaps as high as six hundred or seven hundred per 
cent.; but this and other grievances of the people I noticed in 
■a memorial to the Honourable the Court of Directors in August 
last, which, if it is the pleasure of your Lordships, I can pro¬ 
duce. 


3093. Have you been in any situation in which you had an 
opportunity of observing the personal conduct of the Pun- 
cliayets ?—1 have; particularly in the Southern Mahratta 
country. 

3094. They acted under your immediate orders ?—Not in 
my actual presence, but under my instructions. 

3095. Was the conduct of those Funchayets generally satis* 
factory ?—By no means. 

3096. What was your objection ?—Because not presided over 
by an European. 

3097. Had you reason to doubt their integrity ?—I believed 
them to be very corrupt, as Mahratta Brahmins generally are; 
but I believe it is in the power of an European, who will take 
the trouble to su 
dishonest or gros 

3098. Do you conceive, in the opinion given by Sir George 
Walker, that a decision by a Punchayet is equivalent to the 
drawing of straws ?—No ; 1 think he is labouring under a most 
unfortunate prejudice. 

3099. What reason have you to suppose that their integrity 
would be greater when acting as a jury than when acting as a 
punchayet ?—Because they would be selected and superintended 
by r an European Judge, acquainted with their language, with 
their customs, with their characters, and whose very appear¬ 
ance would overawe them, provided that the presiding Judges 
were selected as they ought to be ; that is, with reference to 
these indispensable qualifications. 

3100. Do you think, in that case, any weight is due to the 
observation that a regard to caste would influence the verdicts, 
and that a Brahmin would never be convicted?—Not so univer¬ 
sally, by any means, as alluded to. Nothing is more common 
than Brahmin witnesses against Brahmins; but in all my expe¬ 
rience as an executive servant, for nearly thirty-two years, I 
have never had reason to suppose that they favoured each other 
more than any other caste ; and if caste would not have that 
effect as witnesses, I do not see why it should as jurors. 

3101. If there was any bias of this kind, do you think the 
decision by three-fourths of the jury, instead of the whole, 
would be sufficient to counteract it?—Certainly. The Regula- 
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perintend them, to prevent any thing glaringly 
ssly partial. 
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2 Aprii L83d, tton provides that nine out of twelve {twelvebetojg ' impfthn£ll&l)i 

or three-fourths, shall be sufficient for a verdict of convidtldrii* ,v 

^ SiOSi 'Have yoii any half-castes in that part of the country ? 

-^Iti Malabar andCanara, I imagine, there are altogether, per¬ 
haps, about 60,000 Christians, of which 10,000 may have been 
originally descended from Europeans, though not a twentieth 
part of that number carry any appearance of it m their com¬ 
plexions. 

$163. Ate there any of that description! the children of 
Europeans ?—Yes; about fifty or sixty, the offspring of British 
subjects. 

3104. What is the character of persons of that class?—From 
the want of education, deserted by their fathers, and with no 
other protection than their mothers, it may be naturally sup¬ 
posed that they must be exceedingly indolent and immoral; the 
females, in general, follow the example of their mothers. 

8105. Are the sons employed by the government ?—Some 
of them. 


3106. In what way?—As English writers, translators, ami 
clerks in the public offices. Speaking of those that are em¬ 
ployed, I should say that a more meritorious or trust-worthy 
set of men cannot be. 


3107. Are they respected by the natives ?—Those in public 
employ; but I imagine it is owing to that circumstance that 
they are respected. 

3108. Do you think they might be admitted into situations 
higher and of more trust than those into which they are ad¬ 
mitted at present?—Some few might, undoubtedly; some that 
I know are worthy of any confidence. 

3109. They are generally Christians, are they not ?—All of 
them; but chiefly Itoman Catholics. 

3110. Are they chiefly at the presidency, or dispersed about 
the country?—Christians are very numerous on the western 
coast, from Bombay to Cape Comorin; wherever there are 
European stations they are most numerous. 

3111. Have any of them acquired property?—Yes; some 
few landed property also. 

3112. You ascribe their immorality to want of education ?— 
Yes; and their being deserted by their fathers, and left to the 
protection of persons totally unfit for the office. 

3113. Are there no means adopted by the government for 
their benefit ?—No. I myself established a seminary at TelH- 
cherry (at one time 1 liad more than a hundred youths), to 
which many natively both Hindoos and Mohamedans, contri¬ 
buted. Some very good scholars were turned out; and as many 
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3114. Tbe mothers arc necessarily of low caste, are they * jg£ ^ 
not?—Generally; though some of them been;perM>i)6'of 

high caste, but who have lost caste from their conn^xiw with 
Europeans. . f . c, :i 

% 

3115. Is there not a great number of native. Christians ?u— 

There are about 10,000 in Malabar; and about 50*000* in 
Canara. Great part qf them are descendants from Dutch, 

Danes, French, Portuguese, and the rest converts, chiefly from 
low castes, or persons of high caste who have lost caste. 

3116. With regard to the native Christians, are there not 
some native Christians who have been established from a re¬ 
mote period ?—Yes ; in the provinces of Cochin and Travan- 
core they may comprise about 100,000, Homan Catholics of 
Syrian origin included. About 1,000 are to the eastward of 
Cochin and Choughaut, in Malabar Proper; they are what are 
called Nestorians, or Syrian Christians. 

3117. Are they an orderly well-regulated race?—They are, 

I believe, the best subjects the Travancore and Cochin rajahs 
have; they are the most industrious, moral, and obedient, and 
many of them, I believe, opulent. 

3118. Have you know n any instances of their emancipating 
slaves they have acquired by purchase ?—I have known only a 
very few instances; they were by way of experiment, made by 
myself and Mr. Graeme ; I know of no other. 

3119. Do you think the Christians an increasing body?— 

Not the native Christians, except the increase from the ordinary 
course of population. 

3120. Not by conversions ?—No such thing is known as a 
convert by any of our English missionaries. I have heard of 
such a tiling, indeed, as a person who has forfeited his caste 
turning Christian, but otherwise it is a thing quite out of the 
range of possibility, and for a very good reason ; they lose their 
civil rights, that is, their birthrights, immediately on becoming 
converts. They are disowned by their family, and, in fact, 
are looked upon as a degraded people. 

3121. They are called Syrian Christians ?—Yes. 

3122. They have priests?—They have a metropolitan from 
Antioch. Their priests arc called Catanars. A great number 
of corruptions had crept into their church, which have been 
reformed by the metropolitan, with the co-operation of the 
Reverend Mr. J. Fenn, formerly of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and other gentlemen of the Church of England, sent out by 
the Church Missionaiy Society. The have done a great deal 
of good, also, in establishing parochial school* and an academical 
institution for the education of the Catanars, at a place called 
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Cotym, in the heart of the Travancore country, I have.un- 
derstOod that at one period their numbers were about 300,000^ 

3123. In the early part of your evidence, speaking of Mala¬ 
bar and* Canara, you stated that four-fifths are Hindoos, and 
the remaining fifth chiefly Mobamedans, except 10,000 Chris¬ 
tians ?—Yes; and about 50,000 Christians in Canara besides. 

3124. Can you state the number of Mobamedans ?—I Cah y 
with respect to Malabar. • There were about two hundred and 
forty-five thousand Mopillas, as given in a census taken two 
years ago ; but not half that number in Canara. 

3125. The whole population of the province of Malabar 
would be about a million and a quarter ?—About 1,100,000 
souls. 

3126. How do you define the province of Malabar?—Mala¬ 
bar Proper is that pa t of the coast where the Maylayalura lan¬ 
guage is spoken purest; it is south of Canara; the northern 
boundary is Kagnyarote, and the southern Cochin. 

3127. It is between the sea and the Ghauts ?—Yes. 

3128. That province is very thickly inhabited, is it not ?— 
Yes; I imagine, about 120 to a square mile. The population 
has nearly doubled within the last thirty years. I think the 
population, when I went to Malabar first, was hardly 600,000; 
now, as I have before said, it is upwards of a million. 

3129. To what do you attribute that ?—The ordinary increase 
of population. 

3130. By what law is it that native converts to Christianity 
are deprived of their civil rights?—The Hindoo law, as well 
as their own local customs, according to which the Company's 
courts are bound to regulate theii decisions in matters of civil 
rights. The Mohamcdau law is the criminal law of the land. 

3131. You stated in a former part of your evidence that the 
Begulations of the Government hate nearly superseded the 
Mohamedan code, did you not?—Yes; both as regards the 
scruples of the Mohamedan law officers, as before stated, and 
also as regards the law itself. For instance, a Mohamedan law 
officer in his futwah finding the prisoner guilty of robbery by 
open violence would, under a sentence of Hudd, adjudge him 
to suffer amputation of two limbs; this of course is not sanc¬ 
tioned by the British government, and is therefore commuted 
to imprisonment for fourteen years, at the rate of one limb for 
seven years. If convicted of kutl amd, or express murder, and 
kissaas, or retaliation, is barred, from failure of heirs to prose¬ 
cute, or on account of prisoner’s relationship to deceased* or 
the deceased being prisoner’s slave, or any other ground of 
personal distinction and exception from the rules of natural jus¬ 
tice, such objections are over-ruled. The distinctions by the 
Imams, as to the mode or instrument with which a murder is 
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judged by the intention. When prisoners are convicted of t - 

homicide, and the law officer awards deyat^ or price of blood, T% H.Jiober^ 
then the fine is commuted to imprisonniept. TJiere are other 
similar modifications. 

3132. Are there many suttees in that part of the country?— 

None. In Canara there have been four or five to the best of my 
recollection, of the Cheetapauven Brahmin women, since 1315, 
but carried on in the most clandestine manner. In Malabar 
some attempts were made, in 1805 I think it was, by a descrip¬ 
tion of Brahmins called the Paulgat Puttars. The Nairs came 
to the knowledge of it, and compelled the whole party over the 
river into the Coimbatore country. The Nairs hold sagamanum 
or concremation in great abomination. In Seringapatam two 
instances occurred, one in 1816, the other in 1819. In the 
southern Mahratta country they do occasionally occur, both by 
burning and burying alive. 

3133. What is the disposition of property among the natives? 

—In Malabar and Canara, chiefly in the female line. If there 
are no direct heirs or sister's children, then to the maternal 
aunt's female descendants. 

3134. There is no inducement held out for suttees in the dis¬ 
position of property?—None whatever, I may say ; it is a prac¬ 
tice not tolerated on the western coast. 

3135. Is there any thing in the disposition of property in the 
southern Mahratta country which encourages suttees?—No. I 
verily believe the inhabitants would readily aid and support 
government in abolishing it. I witnessed one particular instance 
myself of such a disposition in the Buljeewar caste. I was 
making a circuit of the country at the time the information 
came to me that a Thely, named Murthema, had died, and his 
widow, Deyvucky, was preparing for a suttee. Both the mama- 
lutdar and zilladar of that part of the country had endeavoured 
to dissuade her, but in vain. I ordered them to prevent it, 
until I came there to see what I could do to dissuade the woman; 
and in the meantime dispatched another zilladar, a junguin, the 
same caste as this devoted widow, and also one of my' principal 
Mohamcdan revenue officers, named Goolam Iloosscin, with 
letters to deceased's relations and all the jungums, wherein I 
Used all the arguments I could to convince them of the sin of 
suicide. The result was, that owing to the co-operation and 
influence of the jungums, the woman was persuaded to give it 
up altogether. Three days afterwards, I received a letter from 
the woman, thanking me for my interference. 

3136. Did she lose caste in consequence?—No. 

3137. Had any gold been discovered in Coimbatore before 
you left India?—Yes; not only in Coimbatore, but throughout 
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- mountains and Koondanad. I have often seen the., 

^ cess, have purchased SQld extracted before mq. 

313 B. Is ft found there in any quantities?—Yes. Thewhole 
of the country west of the Neelgherry mountains, in the talons 
of Parakameetil, especially at Nelliala, Clrerangote, Kowyote, 
Kotah, Nambolacota, Daraloor, &c. &c., also the adjoining 
Koondanad and Gnat mountains, and all the rivers and-cholas 
(watercourses) down as far .west as Nellambore, aqd aputb-west 
as Caladicota, Karimpure, Aliparamba, &c., the whole tract, 
including the mountains, perhaps comprising 2,000 square miles, 
I may say, is impregnated with gold. Even the very stones in 
the beds of rivers, when pounded, have been found to. contain 
particles of that valuable metal. 

3139. Do you know whether any considerable quantity lias 
yet been brought from that country, or in large pieces ?—I have 
seen pieces perhaps weighing half-a-guinca; solid pieces, but 
generally it is in extremely small particles. 

3140. Is it found in washing the sand of the river?—Yes, in 
all the rivers as far Nellamborc, Karimpure, &c., as tvell as in 
the soil. 

3141. Is the right of searching for it confined to the govern¬ 
ment, or to the proprietor of the land?—To the proprietor of 
the mountains and places where it is found, which arc equally 
private property as the lowlands. 

3142. Are there any establishments formed for the purpose 
of seeking for it ?—None. The persons employed are the slaves 
of the proprietors. 

3143. IIow long has it been known to be produced in this 
river?—As long as we have known anj thing of Malabar. The 
process is, as your Lordships may suppose, with such people, 
extremely simple. 

3144. IIow docs it happen, if it is so abundant, that it has 
never been sought for on a greater scale?—Because the land 
belongs to individuals who are exceedingly jealous, and will 
allow no pevsons but themselves to di« for it. They probably 
extract as much gold as their means w r ill enable them. 

3145. Arc the proprietors poor ? — Generally very poor. 

3146. Would it require capital to carry on this simple pro¬ 
cess?—Some capital, certainly; but unfortunately that .part.of 
the country is so very unhealthy that few strangers could stand 
the climate. 

3J47. Is there any gold on the Neelgherry hills?—Some was* 
brought to me from about halfway up the western hills, by the 
koties, potters, and basket-makers. 

3148. The climate of the Neelgherry hills is very good, is it .. 
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nOt*s~Itis perhaps the finest in the world. The thermometer 2 April IfiSOw 
ranged from afoout 5CF to 55° during the time Twas there. 

3149. Have the agents of the Cbmpaiijreyer been instructed 
to make an attempt to establish a more extensive search for it 
(the gold) ?—Never. The government derive a revenue from 
the p&ttees, or the trays in which the gold is washed.' 'Each 
pattee pays so much per annum; I forget the amount, but I 
know it is a Very few rupees. & 


S15& Have' you any notion of the quantity that has been 
found; is there any account of that?—No, I have not; and the 
people themselves are very averse to give any information. 
They naturally suppose that our object, in all inquiries of this 
kind, is to raise our demands upon them. 


3151. Are not the government aware of the amount?—No ; 
they merely lay an assessment on the pattccs or trays employed. 

3152. It has no reference to the actual quantity of gold pro¬ 
duced ?—Not that I am aware of. The revenue, I believe, is 
merely nominal; merely an acknowledgment. 

3153. You said that gold dust was imported from Arabia?— 
Yes; and from the Gulf also. 


3154. Are there an}' mines in Malabar ?—Those are the only 
mines I am aware of. They dig sometimes very deep ; but from 
want of machinery have no means of going on, not being able to 
prop up the superincumbent ground. 

3155. Have they ever found this gold in very large masses?— 
The deeper they go the larger the particles are, generally. 

3156. Have they ever pursued any vein of it ? — No ; but there 
is not a part of the country where they can dig that they do not 
find it, in larger or smaller quantities. The largest quantity is 
found during the monsoon, being washed down the hills by the 
torrents of rain at that season. 


3157. Would the proprietors of land be indisposed to let their 
lands for the purpose of permitting the gold to be got?—They 
would be very glad to sell their land. 

3158. Would they be glad to sell it at such a reasonable rate 
as would make it worth the while of persons of capital to take it ? 
—I am sure they would. 

3159. Are there any difficulties arising from the Regulations 
of the Company that preclude such an arrangement ?—On the 
part of Europeans, undoubtedly. No European is allowed to go 
into the interior without Special permission. 

3160. Are there any difficulties that regard the natives?— 
Yes ; the nature of the climate. Whenever I have been there 
mySelt I have experienced the ill effects of it. 

3161. And this physical obstacle would therefore apply to 
Europeans ?—Not perhaps to that extent it would to native s> 
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2, A pril 1 830. ow j n g probably to their difference of living, I think Europeans 
7\ 11. liab*'> would have a better chance of their health than natives. 

*%• 3162. Have the Company endeavoured to search for it on 

their own account ?—Never, that I know of. 

3163. Was it part of your duty to suggest to them things of 
that kind when you were there?—I think I did write on the 
subject to my superior, when I was in charge of Wynand, in 
1805-6; but I was a subordinate officer at the time. I think 
my suggestion was to have some scientific persons sent to 
explore that part of the country. 

3164. Was any thing done upon that?—No. 

3165. You are not aware that the Company have taken any 
steps to see whether they can increase the production?—No. 
I am pretty certain they have not. 

3166. Do you think that has been prevented by the extreme 
jealousy of the people on the subject?—I rather think the 
government have never turned their mind to the subject; the 
income derived is so trifling, it was not perhaps of sufficient con¬ 
sequence to attract their observation. 

3167. What is the character of slavery in Malabar?—They 
are absolute property, as much us the cattle upon a man’s 
estate; they are bought and sold in the same way. A slave 
generally sells from five rupees to about twenty, or about ten 
shillings to forty shillings; when leased out, the usual patom or 
rent is four fanams, which is about two shillings a year. I could 
give a list of the several castes comprising the whole of the slave 
population. There arc upwards of 100,000 of them in Malabar 
alone, and they are in that abject degraded state, that it is mat¬ 
ter of astonishment that no legislative provisions have been 
enacted to improve their condition. The very appearance of 
them, particularly those in the eastern and south-east parts, 
bespeaks their wretchedness. Small in stature, spare arms and 
legs, with large stomachs, in fact more like baboons than men. 
Perhaps there is no person who has had the opportunity I have 
had of seeing and knowing these unhappy creatures. 

3168. How are they dressed ?—In the most retired parts of 
the country, with notliing but a plantain leaf tied round their 
waists; in the more open and cultivated parts, a waist cloth, 
perhaps about three feet in length and about a foot broad, 
secured by a knot in fiont. 

3169. In what kind of labour are they more generally em¬ 
ployed ?— Agriculture; never as domestic servants. They are 
not allowed to come within a certain distance of several of the 
Hindoo tribes, or their houses. Mopillas employ them occa¬ 
sionally in domestic labour. 

3170. But the Hindoos never?—Never. 

3171. Are they all natives of the soil, or are any imported?— 
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TJ»er$ ane none imported cow, I believe. There were some im¬ 
ported from Travancore and Cochin, or rathset kidnapped; many 
of them free-born children, stolen during, night-time. Many 
of them I discovered on the plantation of a native-born British 
subject. 

3172. Was he convicted of having kidnapped those slaves?— 
No, though lie ought to have been. His agents, that is, 
persons in his employ, were brought to trial, and I think dis¬ 
charged in consequence of some scruples on the part of the 
Mohamedan law officer. 

3173. Did it appear that he was cognizant of their having 
been kidnapped ?—The Resident of Travancore, Colonel Munro, 
sent me a letter, which this same British subject had written to 
him, soliciting his (the Resident’s) protection of his (the writer’s) 
agent, who had been taken up in Travancore for this very act, 
and requesting lie would obtain his release on whatever terms 
might appear to him reasonable. This letter, and all the cor¬ 
respondence it gave rise to, I can produce, if it is your Lord- 
shins’ pleasure. 

3174. What became of the children?—I sent the whole of 
them back to their parents, for which I received, through the 
British Resident, the thanks of the government of Travancore. 

3175. Can you speak as to the character of slavery in any 
other part of the district?—In Canara, Malabar, Georg, Wynand, 
Cochin, and Travancore, it is of the same description, and 
perhaps the whole slave population amounts to 400,000 souls. 

3176. Is tlicir condition, as far as you have had occasion to 
observe, much the same throughout all that range of country ? 
—I think in Canara the landholders treat their slaves better 
than they do in Malabar, from the circumstance of the land¬ 
holders being better farmers and in better circumstances. 

3177. In fact, the effect of the very heavy demands of the 
government from the landholders falls on the slaves ?—To a 
certain extent, certainly; as far, that is, as impoverishing tlieir 
proprietors. 

3178. That causes them to exact more severe labour ?—It is 
not on account of the labour they exact, but that they do not 
subsist them as they ought to do. Often may they be seen in 
the wildest part of the forests and mountains, digging for wild 
yams for their very subsistence. 

3179. They are quite a different race from the other inhabi¬ 
tants of the country ?■—Quite different. 

3180. Is there not some idea that they were the aborigines of 
the country ?—They are supposed to have been the aborigines 
of the country. Their history, which, like all the other Indian 
stories, is wrapped up in fable, is as follows: Srb Parasu Rama 
was incarnated to destroy the rajahs (Khcterecs), then op- 
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2 April 1830, pressing the earth. After twenty-one different battles, he slew 

- thejpa all. To expiate which, it being a great sin to slay heroes, 

T ' ! iabcr * called viraliatirju dosham, he went to Gokcrnum, and having 
; there performed sacrifices, and prostrated himself to V r aruna, he 
made the ocean retire, and thus created 160 kadums of land.* 
He then went and brought the Ary a Brahmins of the sixty-four 
grams, and to induce them to remain he went in search of the 
wild people who inhabited the forests and mountains, collected 
them, and presented them to the Brahmins as adiars, or slaves, 
since which period they have been considered as jelm property 
equally with the soil itself. 

3181. What is the state of cultivation in Canara; is it fertile ? 
—Certainly. I think they are much better farmers tlicre than 
in Malabar; they take more pains to improve the soil than they 
do there. In Canara leaves are strewed over their fields, and 
then ploughed up. This is the general inode of manuring. 

The witness is directed to withdraw. 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Tuesday next, 

one o’clock. 


Die Martas ,, 6° Jlprills 1830. 
The Loud Prkstdknt in the Chair. 


THOMAS HARVEY BABER, Esq. is called in, and further 

examined as follows : 
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3182. Was there not a monopoly of tobacco established in 
Malabar?—There was, and is still. 

3183. In what year was that established ?—I think it was in 
the year 1806. It was a year or tw o previous to the Regulation 
having been passed legalising it. 

3181. Were you in Malabar previous to the imposition of 
that monopoly ?—I was, for some years. 

3185. Can you judge of the effects it had upon the people, as 
to the price of tobacco, and as to the oppressions which grew 
out of it?—It lias been one of the principal subjects of com¬ 
plaint from the time of its first institution up to the present day. 
The monopoly in the first instance raised the price from three 
to four hundred per cent., and, owing to the abuses in the 
management, often to from seven to eight hundred per cent., to 
the consumer. 

3186. Is tobacco an article in much use amongst the people 
in Malabar?—Universally. It is a necessary of life in that 
country. 


• The tract of country lying between Gokernum ami Kanya Kumari 
(Cape Comorin). 
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3187. Is it grown in Malabar ?—A very little in the moun¬ 
tains ; but the cultivation is prohibited, except in a very few 
instances. 

3188. Is the consequence of monopoly to introduce much 
smuggling?—Yes; and with it its concomitant evils, a great 
deal of crime. The smugglers, in bodies from fifty to an 
hundred, often assemble, and plunder wherever they go, aud 
have been known to overpower the police. In Coimbatore, 
where they go to bring the tobacco, very great enormities have 
also been committed. I can read to your Lordships a short 
paper upon the subject, which will give a full insight into these 
things. It was introduced in a memorial I addressed to the Court 
of Directors in August last, alter my return to this country. 
“ Tobacco monopoly abuses.—The complaints on the tobacco 
and salt monopolies were first noticed by me in my report dated 
28th December 1808. The subject was repeated at every new 
abuse, and at length attracted the notice of Sir Thomas Munro 
and Mr. Commissioner Gramme. Not only had the people to 
pay the Company's monopoly price, which was about four 
hundred per cent, upon the selling price when the monopoly was 
first introduced, but the additional profit put on by the retailers, 
besides cheating by means of false weights, watering, &c. Mr. 
Reid, the second Judge of the Provincial Court in the southern 
division, and the Judges of the Sudder Adawlut, also took up 
the subject; and in consequence, after long discussions, the 
monopoly price was reduced, in February 1816, from 228 to 
175 rupees per candy ; and the then Collector (Mr. Vaughan) 
in the same year reported that it was not (infrequently sold at 
200 per cent, on the monopoly price (R. 175 x 3 = 525 per 
candy), or more than 800 per cent, upon the selling price to 
the consumer when the monopoly was first introduced. Nor 
were the tobacco-grower’s grievances inferior to the consumer’s, 
owing to the overgrown influence of one Cassce Chitty, the late 
Collector Mr. William Garrow’s confidential servant in Coim¬ 
batore ; in consequence of which the ryots got but a moiety of 
what the government ordered them to be paid for their tobacco 
(R. 24 per candy), and on this account alone sustained a total 
loss in four years (as reported by the Commissioners, Sir Thomas 
Munro and Mr. John Sullivan), of 4,55,000 rupees ; and Mr. 
Sullivan has further shewn, in his report to the Board of 
Revenue, that the people of Coimbatore have just cause of 
complaint against government, for their interference in their 
cultivation and disposal of tobacco, after having permanently 
fixed the land assessments; and he observes, that « to make 
free markets, free prices, and unrestricted cultivation the data 
for assessing lands, and then to shut the markets, regulate the 
prices, and restrict the cultivation, was surely to trench upon 
private rights and to violate public faith;’ and every Circuit 
Judge has noticed the scenes of bloodshed and rapine which 
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ApririH30. follow the step? oPtlic numerous banditties of tobacco smag- 
~~ glers*^ Mr. Sullivan^reported the burning and plunder of villages 
T Eso^ ** lere the tyots to seI1 tIieir tobacco to smugglers, not 

an unfrequent attendant upon smuggling ; and Mr. Commissioner 
Xifr&me has noticed, ‘ that the present system augments the 
duties of the collectors, magistrates, and courts of justice, 
inasmuch as it raises a host of smugglers, and consequently an 
increase of crime and frauds without end amongst the native 
servants/ ” 

3189. Have any orders at any time been issued to compel the 
sale of tobacco among the people of Malabar ? — Tobacco, as I 
have stated, is a necessary of life in a humid climate like 
Malabar. I have seen orders issued by the present principal 
Collector to his native servants, ordering them, under peril of 
dismissal from their offices, to sell a certain specified quantity. 
1 have three of those orders. They are in the original language. 
I will read them in English. 

3190. What is their date ?—1827. 

3191. Will you read the first of them?—“The order from 
the principal Collector, Mr. Sheffield, to the Tchsildar of the 
Nedungaad Talook. Your report of tobacco sales in you 
talook, from the first to the sixteenth of Mecnam, gives but 
eighteen tulams; whereas five candies ought to be sold every 
month in your talook. I now warn 3 on, therefore, that if your 
sales fall short of that quantity, you shall certainly be dismissed 
from your present situation, as I before warned you. Dated 
the Malabar year 1002 , 18th of Mecnam ; corresponding with 
the 29lh of March, Anno Domini 1827/' 


3192. What measures were the consequence of such orders ? 
—A very considerable ttugmcntsiiion iu the sales. The Hoard 
of Revenue reported on tin* 2d August, that Mr. Sheffield's 
system was working with extraordinary success, having in four 
months produced an increase of about twenty-eight thousand 
rupees. Idid hear that in the whole twelve months the increase 
was about a lac of rupees. 


£ 3193. How was that increase produced? —I have heard that 
tobacco was forced upon the people in some instances. 

3194>. In what manner could it be forced upon the people ?— 
l>y compelling them to take it. 1 have heard of its being left 
at their very houses; and 1 believe the fact to be true. 


3195. Was that supported by a suspicion of contraband 
tobacco in the people’s houses? —I never heard of such a 
suspicion. 

319G. Can you state more precisely the means of compulsion 
which were used to force the people to lake the tobacco, and 
how the price of the purchase was repaid ?-*l did hear that it 
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was repaid at the time the Lists, or revenue instalments, were G. April 1830. 
collected. , - 

3197. In what manner is the salt purchased from the mantt- 
facturers measured on die receipt, and in what manner is it 
measured on the sale?-—I will read an extract from my paper 
given in to the Court of Directors in August last. , iC With re¬ 
spect to the salt monopoly, the people have been as loud in their 
complaints as against the tobacco monopoly; and believing as I 
did, and still do, in the truth of their representations, I brought 
them to the notice of government, pursuant to repeated 
orders of government. That it was undoubtedly, as a servant 
to the Honourable Company, my duty to do so, in order that 
measures might be employed for remedying the abuses which 
existed, and for avoiding the evils which I apprehended.” 

(Those evils I apprehended were, that the people would he again 
driven into rebellion ; such instances of commotions having un¬ 
fortunately before existed in Malabar and Wynaud.) “ These 
complaints were, first, that many were prohibited from manu¬ 
facturing salt, and thereby their lands which had cost them 
large sums of money, were rendered useless to their owners, as 
they would yield no other produce. The extensive suppression 
of salt-pans, both in Malabar and Canara, is a source of great 
grievance, both to the proprietors and actual manufacturers, who, 

‘ to the number of 0,438 in Malabar alone,’ (as reported by Mr. 
Commissioner Graeme, in his letter to the Board of Revenue, 
dated the 31st of August 1820), ‘were thrown out of a lucra¬ 
tive subsistence; and the compensation (which was not paid for 
years, and sometimes not at all, as set forth in petitions presented 
to myself,) was very inadequate.’ TlnV, ’tis true, the proprietors 
in some measure brought upon themsch es; but as Mr. Graeme 
says, the collector disguised the design with which he called for 
a return of their profits ; and they, in return, concealed their 
resources; and it would be rather severe to inflict a permanent 
punishment on them for this offence. In lieu of this annual 
compensation, Mr. Gramie recommended the purchase of the 
privilege of manufacture, or in other words the fee-simple of 
the salt-pans. It should also be borne in mind that tlic sup¬ 
pression of the salt-pans is not provided for in the Salt Monopoly 
Regulations of 1807. On the contrary, a particular distinction 
is made in favour of the inhabitants of Malabar, who arc to be 
at liberty to carry on the manufacture, under the penalty of 
confiscation of the salt, and of a large fine, for selling to any 
other hut the officers of government. Secondly, the great dif¬ 
ference in the measurement, in the receipt or purchase from 
those who are allowed to manufacture, and in the issue or sale 
which was represented in specific complaints” (which I forwarded 
to government cm the 3d of December 1814) “ to amount to a 
reduction in quantity of onc-lialf, partly caused by the operation 
of pressing down, and partly by a subsequent deduction of two 
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in ten over and above such unfair measurement; while iii the 
issue 49* sale no such allowance was made to the retailer or pur¬ 
chaser* This difference, Sir Thomas Munro ascertained by an 
actual inspection, w as thirty-four and a half per cent- to the 
pfarCfcascr, and fifty-three per cent, to Bunjarecs, or foreign pur¬ 
chasers. The then collector, in his return to my precept dated 
11th of December 1811, (in cause No. 1,160 oil the file,) him¬ 
self admitted that it amounted to forty per cent.; viz., twenty 
on the salt deliveries by the manufacturers on account of wast¬ 
age. and twenty more in the difference of measurement in the 
receipt and retail of salt. Thirdly, the additional price put oil 
by the retailers, besides other numerous frauds, which enhanced 
the price to the consumer from one to several hundred per cent., 
according to the distance from the salt depots, which arc all 
on the coast; and both in the tobacco and salt monopolies the 
employment of European agents (exclusive of the Company’s 
covenanted servants) is felt as a very great hardship, especially 
by those who have suffered most by the institution of these 
monopolies. Ever since the year 1808, (vide my letter to the 
Honourable the Governor of Madras dated 28th December 
1808,) I have constantly noticed the injury to our native subjects 
by this preference in Malabar; and in t he last paragraph of my 
letter to government, dated 8th April 18*28, 1 mentioned one 
individual (Mr. Johnson, a partner in the firm of Messrs. Shot- 
ton and Co., Bombay), who had no less than four contracts; 
viz. for the supply of tobacco to government, for the consump¬ 
tion of Canara for three years (about 1,800 candies annually); 
for importing Goa salt into Canara (about 600 candies); for 
supplying the Eacadive islanders with rice; and for carrying 
these articles from one part of Canara to another. It may be 
argued that it is safer to trust Europeans than nat ives with these 
exclusive privileges ; but I urn of a very different opinion. I 
know, indeed, that the tobacco imported by Mr. Johnson is of a 
very inferior quality to what it used to be, and what the people 
have a right to expect; and it will be obvious that, the same profit 
which would make it worth the w hile of any European to specu¬ 
late in these contracts would afford a provision lor hundreds 
of natives, and who, from having suffered by these monopolies, 
have by far greater claims upon us than our own countrymen, 
who have numerous modes of gaining a livelihood, from which 
the natives must, for various reasons, be for ever shut out.” 


8198. In what manner is the salt measured when it is pur¬ 
chased for the government?—What alteration has taken place 
since the period that 1 was a magistrate I cannot say; but at 
the time I was in authority, and had opportunities of knowing 
those things, the custom was to press it down by the bands and 
feet in the parah (a large wooden measure); while in the issue 
it was piled up as light as could be ; by which means there was, 
J imagine, a difference of at least twenty per cent. Another 
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twenty per cent, was taken from the manufacturers; thus, for 
every 1,000 dungallecs 1,200 were required. 

3109. Was the same allowance made on sale as on purchase } 
—It was not. 
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3200. Was the injustice of this manner of purchase and sale 
noticed by Sir Thomas Munro ?—It was. I can give the date ; 
viz. para. 49, in his letter to the Chief Secretary to the Madras 
government, dated 4th July 1817. 

3201. Was there not, during the period of your residence in 
Malabar, a monopoly of timber ?—There was both of the timber 
and of the forests, which were taken possession of by tlic govern¬ 
ment. 


3202. Did that monopoly extend not only to the forests, but 
to timber in the gardens and fields of the several proprietors ? 
—It was not, 1 imagine, so intended in the first instance; but 
the conservator, the officer whose province it was to superintend 
the monopoly, extended it to timber grown in gardens ; but I 
believe it was that officer’s own act. Great complaints were 
frequently made, but I never heard of any redress, until Sir 
Thomas Munro abolished the monopoly altogether. This, I 
think, was in 1823. 


3203. During that lime was the price of timber much raised, 
so as to stop shipbuilding on the coast of Malabar ?—It was not 
procurable on any terms. The Company took the whole quan¬ 
tity, except what was called the refuse, which was of little use 
in shipbuilding. 

3204. Was shipbuilding stopped on the coast of Malabar in 
consequence ?—Entirely. I have seen applications from the 
principal shipbuilders to the conservator of the forests and to 
the government, to sell to them, or to be allowed to purchase, 
timber to build and repair their vessels. They offered to pur¬ 
chase at any price. 

3205. Since the monopoly was taken off, has shipbuilding 
improved?—Yes; four or five vessels have been built, or are 
building. 

3206. Is there not also a monopoly of cardamums?—The 
cardamum farm is annually given to the highest bidder, the pro¬ 
prietor receiving a portion, nominally half the produce, but 
really not a third. 

3-207. Is the proprietor compelled to sell them ?—He is 
obliged to deliver them to the farmer; the person, that is, who 
contracts for the produce. 

3208. Is there a similar monopoly with respect to arrack and 
toddy ?—There is ; the toddy is the juice of the cocoa-nut, and 
arrack is a distillation from the toddy. 

3209. Are those monopolies merely confined to the Com- 
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<1 April 1830. pany’s territories, or do they extend tb any of the independent 
—r- statute?— I do not know of any what i understand by iftdepen- 
1 Sal .'’ There We the territories-Af the Rajah*#? Myfawe, 

«t»rg, Travancore, and Cochin; but they are cfltotrouted by 
British residents. - < -/« 

,*8210. Do yoti not consider the territory of Gananore tttittde- 
pendent ?—Certainly not. The Beebee of Canaaore^ Ifoft'ft 
small tract of land, five or six deshamS) in the vicinity tff Gena* 
no re, and . also the Lacadive Islands; for which site pays an 
annual sum,.about 10,000 rupees, to the government? bi$ she* 
has not a particle of authority; she merely collects the revenues, 
that is, the government share of the land rent.- T •. •; *' 

3211. Are those monopolies introduced into her temttfrtelri* 

—They are. * ’** * ■ 

3212. Is that by treaty ?—No ; and has in consequence been, 
and still is, one of her complaints, as set forth in a petition I was 
the bearer of from the 13eebee of Cananore to the Honourable 
Court of Directors. 

3213. What are the transit duties in the province of Mala¬ 
bar ?-^*Internally there are no transit duties that I know of; but 
passing into another province there arc. The frontier duties arc 
farmed out. 

3214. In what manner are the duties farmed out ?—To the 
highest bidder. 

3215. Are they fixed duties, or are they very much under the 
control of the contractor?—In Malabar and Canara there are 
ceitain defined rates; but in the southern Mahratta country, 
while I was in authority, they weic farmed also to the highest 
bidder. ‘But the rates were quite arbitrary; sometimes portions 
of the country were farmed out to different contractors, who 
sublet portions again to others; nothing is defined; it is left 
almost wholly, I may say, to the contractors themselves. There 
being a variety of sub-renters, a kind of competition is caused 
amongst them, by holding out inducements to the merchants to 
go through their pari of the country. 

3216. If there are three roads from one place to another .opt 
which transit duties may be levied, is there a competition 
amongst the contractors or sub-renters to get them to come that 
road ?—Yes. As they collect the duty without reference to the 
commodity or its value, but by the number of head of cattle (all 
merchandize being transported by bullocks,) owing to the con¬ 
tending interests of the renters, they do all in their power to get 
the merchants to come by their respective chokies or stations. 
I should add, that, besides these duties, the people are subject 
to hereditary imposts, called russooms, claimed by particular 
families. 

3217. Is the effect of this competition to Jower or raise the 
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dutyJ-^Tfae effect of ali competition is rather to reduce; it will 6 AprU48$fc* 
hay^tbe s*meoffect natuyaily there. ^ 

9#4R Whit is the state of the gov&nnoewt forests since the 
oessstion of the government monopoly P-^Tha forests were given 
up wholly to the proprietors. 

6919/ Are there no forests belonging to the government 
now?—-In the northern part of Canars, that is, from the Subra- 
maany Pagoda, east of Mangalore, there are; all the forests to 
the eastward, or on the Ghaut mountains, are the property of 
the government; I never, at least, heard of any individuals 
laying claim to them* But the whole tract of forests south of 
Subramanny is claimed, and I have no doubt is the property of 
private individuals. I havo seen many of these title deeds 
upwards of a century old. 

3220. The reason for the monopoly originally was, that die 
timber might be supplied at a lower rate to the dock-yard at 
Bombay?—The ostensible reason given in the first proclamation 
by the principal Collector of Malabar, dated 18th July 1806, 
stated, ** That the Honourable Company had occasion for teak 
trees for the purpose of building ships, and therefore the govern* 
ment had resolved to grant a monopoly to one Chowakkara 
Moosa, in order that it might be furnished with the trees it 
wanted at a low price,” &c. The subsequent proclamation by 
the Madras government, dated 25th April 1807, announced 
“ the assumption, in pursuance of orders from the Honourable 
Court of Directors, of the sovereignty of the forests in the 
provinces of Malabar and Cana r a.” 

3221. Was timber cheaper in consequence of that monopoly 
at Bombay than it is at present?—I rather think the price was 
considerably enhanced to what it was before die monopoly, 
owing to the expense of the conservator’s establishment. 

3222. Was the conservator sent by the government of Bom¬ 
bay, or by die Governor of Madras?—By the Governor of 
Bombay ; the forests were re-transferred to Bombay by orders 
from the Court of Directors. 


3223. There was no survey originally of the forests ?—There 
nfisyer was. I beg to refer your Lordships to a very able 
iHpiutc, one of the documents published in Sir Thomas Munro’* 
Life, containing full information on this subject. 

3224*. Is the cultivation of tobacco prohibited in Malabar?— 
Very little at any time was cultivated, and that confined to the 
mountains of Wynaad; a few individuals among those moun¬ 
taineers have, I believe, obtained permission to cultivate a small 
quantity for their own immediate consumption. 

3225. It cannot be cultivated widiout permission ?—No. 

3226. Is the soil suited to the cultivation of it?—Yes; 
throughout the mountainous yegion of Wynaad. This tract is 

3 i 
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situate between the upper country of Mysore imdMfclabart'it 
is t^lttme country I mentioned where the gold mines were. 

Is the monopoly of tobacco* Universal throoghoht' the 
.Company's dominions in India ?—In districts where it is not 
i grown, it is, I believe; where it is grown, arrangements are 
made with the growers to deliver the produce for exportation 
, to government. Not having had charge of those districts, I am 
jiot able to speak positively in respect to them, further than as 
far as I have referred to in Mr. Sullivan’s reports on the sub¬ 
ject. 

3228. From whence does the tobacco come which is brought 
into Malabar ?—The adjoining province of Coimbatore. 

3229. Are there greater difficulties imposed on the cultiva¬ 
tion in Malabar than in the adjoining province of Coimbatore ? 
—-It was prohibited altogether, with the exception of a few 
individuals, iu Wynaad; and I believe in Coimbatore they can 
cultivate it only under licences, and that they are obliged to 
sell what is exported to the government. 

3230. If any person was at liberty to cultivate tobacco in 
Malabar, without restriction, would the quantity be increased ? 
—Certainly; but it would not be nearly sufficient for the con¬ 
sumption of the province. They have always drawn their sup¬ 
plies from Coimbatore. 

3231. Are there no other sources from whence Malabar is 
supplied with tobacco but the province of Coimbatore ?—None 
that I know of. I believe that a small quantity is occasionally 
smuggled from Mysore, and also brought in vessels from Bengal; 
but there is a very high penalty, if discovered. 

3232. Are the Company the only purchasers of tobacco, whe¬ 
ther raised in Malabar or Coimbatore?—The exclusive pur¬ 
chasers, to the extent I have stated. 

t 

3233. And they put what price they please upon it, without 
reference to the expcnce of cultivation or the means of the 
people who want to buy it ?—I can only judge of the effects of 
the system; monopoly, that is. Not having been employed ia 
making the settlement with the growers, I cannot tell the pita? 
ciples on which it was made; but from the effect of it in Cohnt* 
batore, as reported by Mr. Sullivan, I should certainly say that 
the people had cause of complaint. 

3234. Are cardamums used in Malabar by the natives ?—In 
very small quantities. I do not believe that one-hundredth 
part of the produce is consumed in the country. 

3235. The soil and climate are suited to the production ?—I 
believe the Ghaut mountains of Malabar and Coorg is the only 
part of India where it is produced. 

3236. What is the nature of the prohibition which exists 
with respect to cardamums; is it as to the <»dtivation, or the 
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sale ?*—The growers are obliged to give the whole produce to 6 April leSe, 
the government contractor. # ♦« 

3887. IVfoy any persona cultivate U?~*Any persons who? own 
that description of land. It is not propagated from seed; it is 
indigenous. It is produced in the recesses Of the mountain 
forests! by felling trees, and afterwards burning those trees. 

Where the tree 1ms fallen in the openings or fissures* that is* in 
the soil,, the cardamum plants make their appearance. The 
only manure is the burning of those trees. In Soonda Balagat 
there are plantations of cardamums, but the fruit (berry, that 
is,) is very inferior to the natural production. 

3238. The main expencc of the cultivation is the cutting 
clown the trees and burning them ?—Yes ; and guarding against 
squirrels, rats, and other vermin. 


3239. Is it a shrub ?—Yes; it is a species of bulbous plant, 
and grows three or four feet high. 

3240. Are the forests in which it is found public or private 
property ?—Wholly private property. There may be a few 
forests which have escheated to government; but I believe 
they have all now been given up to the original proprietors; 
such portion, that is, that had escheated to the government 
through the lebellion of the proprietors. 


3241. They do not allow the persons to whom the property 
belongs to sell the cardamums to any pci son who chooses to 
buy it?—No; they are obliged to give it to the contractor. 

3242. Are those lands liable to the land assessment ?—Not 
those tracts occupied by the cardamums. Other spots cultivated 
with dry grain and cotton are assessed to the revenue; all other 
hill productb are farmed out. 


3243. What is the price of a certain quantity of cardamums ? 
—1 should say the market price averages from 800 to 1,000 ru¬ 
pees the candy of 640 pounds avoirdupois. 

3244. Is that the price they generally give to the grower ? 
—No. 


3245. What do they give him ?—At the rate of from 550 to 
700 rupees ; though they are often, particularly the moun¬ 
taineers called Coorchers, Kadar, Ac. left at the mercy of the 
contractor, who puts an enhanced value on the coins he pays 
them, or makes them take tobacco, cloths, salt, oil, betel-nut, 
and BUch necessary articles. I have known Arab merchants, 
and merchants from the Gulf, Sind, Ac. pay 1,200 rupees for 
the candy to the coast merchant; but then there is an export 
duty to pay out of it. 

3246. Is it the practice in Malabar to impress persons on the 
part of government as coolies ?—It is; and a most intolerable 
grievance it is. 
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’ SSHtff iFor *frat ptifp&se are they impressed ?^Tc£>serve tift 
portempfe ^marching regiments, detachments, and all ; Botdpeah 
travellers. • * 

Is that a practice Confined to Malabar, of- floes it ex- 
tttifrto other parts of India ?—1 believe it is universal; wherever 
1 have been it exists. ' 1 * ! 

S249. What Compensation is made to them for thdir labour? 

.—They vary, at the discretion of the local officers of govern¬ 
ment. Often men who never carried burthens in their lives 
have been pressed. I have known them seized ami con¬ 
fined, sometimes for days, before the detachment or the regi¬ 
ment arrived at the station where they were required. This 
also formed one of the subjects of my representation to the 
Court of Directors in August last. 

325(fc By whose authority was that done ?—The commanding 
officer of the regiment; and individual travellers make requisi¬ 
tions on the local authorities for the number of coolies they re¬ 
quire. They issue their orders to the native servants generally. 

3251. Is the Collector authorized by any superior authority 
to take any person that he chooses for these purposes ?—Cer¬ 
tainly not; it is an abuse. There arc orders from the govern¬ 
ment to assist regiments, detachments, &c.; but certainly Hot to 
use any thing like coercion. 

3252. So that any Collectors who have so acted have gone 
beyond their authority ?—I do not say that they have actually 
authorized such acts of violence; but their servants have. 

3253. Do you conceive them to be aware that the servants 
carry their orders into execution in the manner they do ?—I 
have myself repeatedly brought the subject to their notice; and 
certainly the full measure of redress has not been afforded. I 
have too often observed a disposition to take the servants’ part; 
though I have myself witnessed these and other atrocities com¬ 
mitted by marching detachments. 1 have seen houses that had 
been unroofed for the sake of the thatch, as fodder for the cattle. 
I have known of parties of sepoys going into houses and carrying 
away rice, fowls, butter, and other articles laid in by the inha¬ 
bitants for their domestic use. 

S254. Is not the commanding officer of a regiment particu¬ 
larly enjoined to specify to the Collector of the district the 
day on which liis regiment will reach certain stations?— 
He is. 

3255. Is he careless in executing that duty ?—I believe it is 
always done ; but from a variety of circumstances there may be 
delays, such as rivers coming down, which commanding officers 
cannot pdSfcibly foresee. The native servants are obliged in 
many parts of the country, days before the detachments arrive, 
to send out their kolcars or peons lb press the inhabitents $ for 
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assoonosit comes to their knowledge, that detatchments or 6 April i&$Q^ 
Europeansare on the road, they invariably run away hide , “tr 
thetfoselves. \ ■’ 

3956. Have you known any instances of resistance to those 
oppressions?—Very frequently; so far, that is, as running away, 
land occasionally contests with the public servants. 


3257. Do the coolies receive a remuneration for their ser¬ 
vices ?—They do. 

3258. How are they paid ?—Merely for the trip, without 
reference to the number of days they may have been coming 
from their homes, or waiting the arrival of the troops, or required 
to return to their homes. 


3259. What proportion does it bear to the wages of labour in 
the country?—They arc the generally established rates; theorders 
from the Collector to his servants are to provide them a|^the es¬ 
tablished rates; but there are very few people in the interior 
who can really be called porters; that is, who are willing to 
carry burdens ; they are the peasantry, and consequently culti¬ 
vators or artificers. 

3200. There is a common rate of labour?—At the European 
stations ; but there is nothing of the kind among the people 
themselves, but the wages of agriculture, &c. 

3261. Is the use of tobacco general throughout India?—As 
far as I know of It.dia. On the western coast it is a necessary 
of life ; so much so, that slaves, if they do not receive tabacco 
with their rice, will run away from their masters. 

3262. Where is it grown ?—In the whole of the Carnatic, I 
believe ; chiefly in the districts of Salem and Coimbatore'; also 
in Mysore, Tanjorc, Trichinopoly, Madura, and Tinivelly. Of 
Bengal or Bombay I am not competent to speak with certainty, 
excepting the Southern Mahratta country, where tobacco is 
grown in small quantities. 

3263. Do you know anj f thing of the quality of it, as com¬ 
pared with the American tobacco?—All 1 can say is, that on 

. the western coast the Coimbatore is preferred to any other to¬ 
bacco. 

* 

3264. Have they the choice of any other?—They had, before 
the monopoly ; but I never heard that they used it. It is the 
same with salt; which, though inferior to other salt, they al¬ 
ways prefer to foreign salt, which I believe makes them ill. 

3265. You mean to say that their preference is no proof of 
its excellence ?—No. I know no other reason for their prefer¬ 
ring it. 

32664 You do not know any thing of its comparative excel¬ 
lence, ns compared with that in America?—No. 

•'* 3287. 2$ H.gpwm ia $$tclv quantities 4 * to r 3 pd 9 r.it an article 
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of export to this country, if required ?~I believe itf cultiva¬ 
tion might be carried to any extent, with dtie encouragement 
on t*rt of government. ' ‘ / . ^ 

$21)8. Where are the cardamums exported to; where is th^r 
principal consumption?—To this ,country; tp all the,poffc| 
rhclia, Arabia, and the Red Sea; I have heard of ftjlahppiM 
Ally Pasha & ships taking large quantities; the Pefsiap fjjm, 
Bombay, and to all the ports north of it; and to* Sind, up 
the Indus. 


32G9. Do you think more attention would be paid to the 
cultivation or collection of it if the trade was free?—Undoubt¬ 
edly. 

3270. So that an additional value would be given to the land 
where it grows?—That would be the natural consequence. 

3271. Are there any silk establishments in the part of the 
country with which you are acquainted?—Not where I have 
been in authority. I introduced one myself while 1 was at 
Dharwar, which succeeded remarkably well; it w r as entirely 
conducted by the convicts of my gaol. 

3272. Is the soil suited to the growth of the mulberry ?—Yes, 
the w'hite mulberry. 

3273. How long was it before you left India that you esta¬ 
blished it?—Two years; that is, in 1815, JBIG, and part of 
1817. 


3274. Does it continue to this time ?—I am afraid that my 
successor has not taken the interest in that and other new manu¬ 
factures and cultivation I introduced ; such as indigo and Bour¬ 
bon cotton ; also in weaving cotton, woollen, and hemp, by 
means'of English looms, &c. &c. 

3275. Is there any obstacle arising out of the Regulations of 
the government to the extension of cultivation ?—None what¬ 
ever ; but I do not think sufficient encouragement is held out 
to the people. 

3276. It requires a considerable capital to carry it on exten¬ 
sively, docs it not?—No, I did not find that the case with cither, 
silk or indigo; they appeared to me to be attended with very; 
little expense. 

3277. How long is it before a mulberry plantation is suffi¬ 
ciently productive in leaves to make it repay for the planting ? 
—A year or two, it will produce. After the first year, I have 
had them gathered in my ow r n garden, and those gardens planted' 
by the convicts ; watering regularly every day during the hot 
months, they produce an abundant supply. 

3278. Did you ever endeavour to induce any persons having 
property to undertake the* cultivation of the mulberry ?•—I held' 
out all the encouragement I could by inviting the people to look 
at my plantations and manufactures; I also sej^petimens of 
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the Bilk 1 had mad* all over the country. I had periodical sales 
of txtfh silk and! Indigo. Whenever I yent on circuit through 
my districts, I took with me two or three of the English looms, 
to instruct the people irf the use of them! Those with the flying 
"shuttle were made by two soldiers out of the European regiment 

Belgam. 

3879. What do you conceive to lxave been the cause that pre¬ 
vented the individuals embarking in it ?—For want of sufficient 
encouragement, and competent persons to undertake it. 


3280. Do you think it would answer for any British subject 
possessing capital to undertake upon a large scale the cultiva¬ 
tion of the mulberry ?—I think it would be a very advantageous 
speculation. My periodical reports of the labour of my convicts 
to the government of Bombay will shew the extent to which I 
carried these new speculations. 

3281. In what part of the country was it that you established 
this ?—At Dharwar, in the southern Mahratta country. 

3282. Is that the seat of the local government ?—It is. 

3283. If any individual had proposed to take land on lease 
for the purpose of trying an experiment of that kind, would he 
have obtained a lease for that purpose ?—Certainly not* if he 
was an European. 

3284. Did any European ever apply for permission to have 
land on lease for that purpose ?—The two soldiers whom I had 
employed, and who had been Glasgow weavers, after having 
been, I think, a month, and just as I was sending them back to 
their regiment, entreated of me to write to the commanding 
officer to obtain their discharge, that they might carry on the 
silk and cotton works. Those were the only Europeans I had 
an opportunity of seeing. 

3285. Do you conceive that an European bringing capital 
into the country for a purpose of that kind would be prejudicial 
to the inhabitants or to the interests of the government of the 
country ?—I should be very apprehensive that Europeans set¬ 
tling and occupying land would be extremely prejudicial to the 
totercsts of the natives. 


3286. By occupying land, do you mean holding it by lease ? 
—*Yes ; holding land on any terms. 

8287. In what way would it be prejudicial to the natives, if 
$e natives let the lands to the people on their own terms; the 
question not referring to the indiscriminate introduction of Eu¬ 
ropeans, but a person wishing to establish himself for the pur¬ 
pose of carrying on a business of that kind ?—From the tendency 
of the ^ strong to oppress the weak, whfch I have seen whercvei 
Europeans nave been in the interior, a£ id distance from Euro¬ 
pean stations; and the people would not complain against them 
nine tknes in terif partly throt^i fear, and partly for want of 
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6i$*M IB*. th& wm*i to subsist themselver &*oa thdg^thii^n«lli on* 
— 1 **■ . homes, and to pay their road expeaeqftt&c. s \r** rf \ ^ 

** • tfdBBfc S&'thai if any person, > beItf*character Svhatf it UMt, 

js&Mpd apply for permission to establish fohstselNbrtbir «p6&ic 
pdfcbotfe, it would be wise policy, in your opinio*, ta reftiifritofrr 
permission ?—Certainly; and another objection is,* I 
whatever the character of the European was, hi*‘«ape*kirHtt- 
telKgence would g w» him such a decided superiority oye* l&e 
native operatives, that the whole industry of the country would 
centre in him. 

3289. If it gave employment to the labouring class how codid 
it injure them ?—They already get employment* which they 
would quit to work for Europeans. 

3200. It would be attracting labour to them where tlicre is 
at present none ?—It might benefit the labouring classes ; it 
might have the effect of raising their wages; but still the in¬ 
habitants would be sufferers. 

3291. Would that be an injury to them ?—Certainly not to 
the labouring classes. 

3292. You stated that you thought the silk tiade was likely 
to be an advantageous speculation to any one who entered into 
it ?_I did. 

3293. Do you know the state of the silk trade in any other 
part of India?—No. I believe it is earned on to a gloat ex¬ 
tent in Bengal; some also K made at Senngaputam. 

3294. Do you know that thciehave been several specula¬ 
tions?—No ; except at Su'ugaj atam, where there were about 
300 families who gained a livelihood by it. 

3295. Do you know the history of any establishment, or 
whether they have been abandoned r— No; I do not know of 
any establishment in an) place, except at Senngapatam. 

3296. Do you know' that silk is at present imported into this 
country at a great loss to the Company t —No, I do not. 

3297. Do you know of any instances in which the cultivation* 
of indigo has been earned on by Europeans?—I belie Vo it has 
in some parts of the Madras territory • at Arnee in the Carnatic, 
and in the eastern paits of Coimbatore. 

3208. Is that within v our knowledge ?—Yes. I have been in 
company with indigo planters at Vellore and Coimbatore. t 

** >3299. Has tliat cultivation been felt to be an injury to the 
natives ?—I have never been in charge of those districts, and 
am not competent to say; but I do not believe that the Euro¬ 
peans go engaged have found the speculation answer then 
expectations. , t 

3300. You have not had an oppgrtniifiy of sgftgg any iufitmxw 
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of ludrcuUvation m Bengal ?—*No, Have not ; all I know if* 6 April 133$, 
what I have stated of indigo cultivators. «?*• — 

8801. Would not the employment of capital in that way lead T% 
to tho creation of offices in which the natives would be very ^ 
advantageously employed; such as agencies and stewardships, 
and office* of inspectors and superintendents ?—Necessarily the 
agency of natives must be taken advantage of. 

$8Q2i Would not it be very likely to be very beneficial ?—To 
tlie immediate individuals) no doubt. 

3303. So far, therefore, as such offices were created, the 
natives would be benefitted, and an incitement held out to 
their exertions ?—Not the natives generally. 

3304. Has sugar been grown to any considerable extent In 
the parts of the country you have been acquainted with?— 

Not to any extent. I know that experiments have been made 
in Amgerakandy plantation in Malabar, by the late Mr. Brown, 
and also by another European of the name of Skelton, at Man¬ 
galore, but both abandoned them. 

The witness is directed to withdraw. 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Thursday the 

29th instant, one o’clock. 


Die Jovis, 29° Aprilis 1830. 


The Lord President in the Chair. 


The Honourable ANDREW RAMSAY is called in, and 

examined as follows : 

3305. What were the various situations you held in India ?— 29 April 1830. 

I was about twenty-five years in the commercial department, six - 

years in tlie salt department, and about two years in the revenue Tfte J{otl ' 
department. I was altogether about thirty-four years in the ser- yIndm llamsa 3f* 
vice of the East-India Company, on the Bengal establishment. 

3306. Where did you reside in the commercial department ? 

—Principally at Jungypore from the year 1804 to the year 
1818, and then again from 1824 to 1829. 

3307. In what years were you in the salt department ?— 

From 1818 to the end of 1823. 

3308. What were your duties in the commercial department? 

—The first six years I was in the commercial department, I re¬ 
sided at Ghazeepore, in the district of Benares; I was assistant 
to the Resident of that station. The duties were, the pro¬ 
vision of cloth, sugar, and opium; and from 1804 to 1818 my 
duties were entirely confidra to the silk investment. 

3 K 
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3309. W^reiyou concerned in the sale of the fmj>6fts f of rrter- 
chandize from England?—No, I neiterwas, iit t 'khf : *'4rky %hat- 

\ • • r *:-* :♦< i •** r ‘ ' " 

/. *9!0; Have the Companylarge ^ta^slnriietftff ' fd'r 

(Idle of the silk manufacture?—V^rylarge!; 5 ! thiriK' iflWflrb 

twelve stations, or residencies, asthfey arc called. y ' { ' u1al * 

'3311. Have any individual European residents any factories 
of the same description ?—I believe several have; but riot eqlial 
in magnitude to any of the Company’s residencies. 

3312. In the Company's factories do they manufacture piece 
goods ?—At one or two factories only; at Cossimbuzar factory, 
at Malda, and Santipore; I do not recollect any others where 
piece goods are made. 

3313. Is the manufacture of silk goods continued at those 
factories?—It was when I left India. 

3314. What process is carried on at the other factories ?— 
The winding of the raw silk from the cocoons. 

3315. Is that in no case a domestic manufacture in India?— 
Yes it is 9 but quite a different process, and is what they term 
Putney silk, which silk is employed in the manufacture of piece 
goods* 

3316. How is that silk employed which is wound off by the 
Company ?—It is all sent to Europe in a raw state. 

3317. Do the mulberry trees and the worms belong to the 
same persons in India?—Sometimes they do; but, generally 
speaking, they do not. The mulberry is cultivated by one class 
of persons, and the worms are reared by another, though in 
many cases the mulberry cultivators keep worms also. 

3318. Do those that arc possessed of the worms wind off the 
silk ?—I never recollect an instance of it at the Company’s 
factory. 

3319. What is the difference between the Italian and Indian 
worm; does there appear to be a great natural difference be¬ 
tween them ?—Not a very great difference; but there is bq 
great a difference that those that are at all accustomed to them 
can see the difference at once. 

3320. Which species of worm is in most general use ?—The 
native worm of India. 

8321. In a much larger proportion?—I should think; at the 
factory where I was, there might probably have been about a 
twenty-fifth part of the Italian worm used. It is only at a few 
factories in India the Italian worm is reared at all. I believe 
the factory I was at was the first where it was brought into use. 

3322. Is the silk of the Indian worm inferior to that of the 
Italian worm ?—1 always considered it so. i 
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. 33?3, .Is,4t, much weaker.?—-That was the objection I always 39 April (889. 
%tyl to.th#,countiy vtfiim, . 

SS24. Is it produced in smaller quantities?—I believe the And.Bumm^ 
p^od^ced from an e<jual quantity pf. worms is nearly 
Inflame, but that.,m*y be owing to the Italia® silk being spun 
much finer than the other qualities. ? 

% 3325* How many harvests of silk are there in the yesm* from 
.the Indian worms ?—I think it may be considered that fcber^ &rc 
four principal harvests from the Indian worm, November, Janua¬ 
ry, March, and June, they are the four principal harvests; but 
at some factories there’are one or two harvests more, I think, but 
November and January are the principal. 

3326. Is the silk in November and January much greater in 
quantity and much better than at the other seasons ?^-Jt has 
always been considered so. 

3327. Can silk be obtained from the Italian worm at more 
than one period of the year ?—I never knew it produced oftener 
than once a year. 

3328. Have there been any recent importations of the Italian 
worm into India ?—Not since I have been in the service. 

3329. In your opinion has the silk obtained from the Italian 
worm become deteriorated of late years ?—1 always understood 
from the Court of Directors’ letters to India, that it had im¬ 
proved very much. 

3330. Is that your opinion ?—That is my opinion decidedly, 
that it has so improved ; the question I understand to refer to 
the reeling of the silk. 

3331. The question refers to the quality of the silk furnished 
by the Italian worm ?—I should suppose, from the reports I have 
read, that it has fallen off very much in quality, and that the 
fibre of the silk when it was first imported to India was much 
stronger than it now is. It has certainly fallen off in quantity, 
and I should think it has also fallen off in quality. 

3932. Have any attempts been made to increase the man ti¬ 
ncture of silk in the houses of the natives? —No; I look upon 
the attempt to be impossible. 

3333. On what ground ?—Want of capital on the part of the 
natives, in the first place ; and I have always understood that 
the manufacture of silk was a losing concern. 

, 5 3334*. The question refers to the winding off of the silk ?-—The 
natives have not the means of purchasing the apparatus for it. 

3335. To what district in Bengal i6 the silk-worm confined ? 

Generally speaking, to the whole of Bengal Proper, with the 
exception of the eastern districts; there is no silk produced 
ther^ the country is unfavourable for it. 

3336. Is any produced in thp. upper provinces ?—-I believe it 
has never been attempted in the upper provinces. 
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3337^ Are you awafe whether there are any further difficul¬ 
ties'ih the way *4 iu being cultivated in the upper proviiices, ? 
-Mil Bhogldthinkthe climate is the principal objection to 

3,389. Hie cold or the heat P-lPritttiiphlly tte fcedt • the h&rt 
hi Bengal generally destroys the tfctans, and I should thiftfe 
the heat in the upper provinces Would doit still more. *F bt 
three or four months in the year, in the upper provinces, it is 
so dry no vegetable scarcely will grow, while in tlengal, during 
the hottest weather, it does grow. 

3339. Did the servants of the Company in any manner 
interfere with the purchases of silk individuals desired to make 
in the interior ?—Yes, it is their duty to do so ; the Company 
make advances, and it is the duty of the Company’s agents to 
see that the silk for which those advances arc made is not 
made away with by any body; but individuals very often do it; 
merchants very often purchase the silk for which the Com¬ 
pany's advances have been made, and that is the cause princi¬ 
pally of the heavy balances which the Company have outstand¬ 
ing in the silk districts. 

3340. The object of the question w r ns to ascertain whether 
the servants of the Company used any authority, given to them 
by law or by the pow'er of the government, for the purpose of 
interfering with the mercantile interests of individuals ?—Cer¬ 
tainly. If I found an European merchant carrying away the 
silk for which I had advanced money, I would take it aw r ay 
from him ; and if I could piove that in a court, I could recover 
heavy damages. 

3341. Had j r ou any power. a<? a servant of the Company, in 
the making an investment ot silk which was not possessed by 
any other individual commercial speculator in the interior ?— 
Certainly, considerable, 

3342. State what it was?—Theie are privileges given to 
those who receive the Company’s advances; they cannot be 
summoned in civil suits, except when the investment is at a 
stand, or after a silk harvest, lor instance; and they are pro¬ 
tected from the oppressions of the natives more than those who 
are not employed under the Company. The native police 
commit great oppressions upon the natives. 

3343. Have you any authority, as a Company’s servant, over 
the natives, except that which arises from advances previously 
made to them ?—1 conceive not. 


3344. You were understood to say that persons who receive 
advances from the Company have certain privileges, which 
they would not possess if they received advances from indivi¬ 
duals ?•— Yes, that is tlie case. 


3345. Is any silk cultivated otherwise than by advances ?— 
A considerable quantity. * 
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#346* iWith* reference *© thesflilk wdjioh* hflSjb^eM Cultivated Aftrtp^ieaK 
bj^adiiant^moBafle 06 privkta speculators*; a&d tor a compotitioh r f —~ 

with the Cuiupany in^ts.purchases, howibawcUb^^otrtpany, by 

tb«*F..4he,< a4*^«$^ #*'**«** 

pmw at..(fe Cqqapany 5£afftories genar^lly ragylfttp gK-Jpicop 
qfclie day., 'There is only one district in Tndi^wivere, there is 
any jipjjr large quautityof ailk .spade that,, ife. pot taken ^by the 
Company, tl^tis the ^district of Rajeshaye, to which tjhe resi¬ 
dency of Bauleah is situated. ., p 

f 3347. In what manner do you understand that the price 
given by the Company regulates the price to be given by other 
persons; is it so high as to induce the grower to sell all his 
silk to the Company, and higher than a private speculator 
would be willing to give for it ?—I believe it has been latterly 
so very high, the Court of Directors have complained very 
much against it; and it is so high that no private merchants 
have of late years been able to purchase silk with any prospect 
of advantage* 

3348. Can you state on an average the price per pound at 
which the Company have purchased the silk, and the price at 
which they have been enabled to dispose of it ?—I cannot state 
the price at which the Company have disposed of it, for I have 
seldom liad an opportunity of seeing the account sales and 
actual expenses; but the prices that have been given for it, 

I always understood, were much higher than the Court of 
Directors approved. Latterly they were from twelve to fourteen 
rupees a sier of two pounds weight. 

3349. Have not the high prices given for silk by the Com¬ 
pany enabled them to command all the best silk in the market? 

—I believe, as much as they wished to procure they have ob¬ 
tained in the market. 

3350. Is not the silk exported from India by the Company 
very superior in quality to that exported by individuals?— 

Certainly it is. 

3351. It sells much higher in the English market, does it 
not ?—I have always understood so. 

3352. You are understood to say, that they keep the private 
speculator out of the market by the high price which they 
give ?—The Company always give a liberal price. There is no 
fixed way of settling the price, it is left to the state of the 
market; if piece goods are in great demand, it has an effect 
Upon the price of the Company’s investments. 

3353. The question alludes to raw silk rather than piece 
goods ?—Any rise in the price of piece goods affects the price 
of raw silk; for the raw silk and the piece goods are made from 
the .same article, though differently prepared. 

3354. When you say silk cost from twelve to fourteen rupees 
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a si^ of two pounds, dp you mean on the sppt .of Upgrowth ?— 
I mean at the factory. 1 speak from^he invoices used 

to send to the Board of Trade, when!‘sent dispatches of sukl 

S355. Are you able to state what * Additional chgrgafWbuld 
be p\it upon it to bring that silk tovtdndon No, l atri b8t:i 
but I should think from fifteen to twenty per cent. I c&nfcpt&k 
from my own knowledge of one speculation I made in siflf m 
the year 1805, when Marquis Cornwallis went to Jndi&;'hc 
arrived in the month of July, and immediately put a stop to the 
Company’s investments. There was a great scarcity of money 
at the time in the market, and the silk people came to me to 
know what was to be done with their silk ; I told them I could 


not take their silk, and they must sell it to individuals; their 
answer was, there were no individual purchasers in the market, 
and they could not sell it. There was a discount on bills at that 
time of fifteen per cent, between Calcutta and Moorshadcbud. 
They, the brokers, came in a body and offered to give me their 
silk, and to take the loss of the fifteen per cent, upon then*? 
selves, w'liich I agreed to. 1 sent the silk to England, and I 
lost, 1 think, about tw r o thousand pounds upon it. 

335(5. Upon what quantity?—I think there was about 
£20,000, and I never traded in silk again. 

3357. Can you state at what rate the cultivator can afford to 
grow' the silk; whether it is matter of profit to the cultivator ? 
—No, I cannot state that, because they always pretend to lose 
by it; and it is a very difficult thing to find out what it costs 
them. 


3358. Though they pretend to lose by it, is the growth 
voluntary ?—Entirely voluntary. 

3359. Arc many induced to continue who have once begun 
it ?—It has been increasing of late years. 

3360. Was there not a right of pre-emption independent of 
advances exercised by the Company?—1 have never under¬ 
stood so. 


3361. In what state do you receive the silk from the natives? 
—In the pods, which are called cocoons. 

3362. You reel it for yourself?—-It is reeled in the factories 

belonging to the Company. * 

3363. When you talk of seven rupees a pound, do you mean 
in the stale of cocoons?—No; I menu the silk after it hasboen 
reeled off*, when it is invoiced and sent to Calcutta, which i$tb0 n 
last process. 

3364. Do you reel the silk before you communicate totivc^ 
cultivator what price he is to receive?—The prices arc* fisted 
while it is reeling ; they are <>ent to the Board of Trade for 
approval. They collect all the prices, and state their objections 
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How <*9 y° u the qiuuit^y ?—yVft^r thq pods 

arprecpived intQthe fiuctofy, .thejr who rear tftp tyoi;mshave no 
further concern wj tli them,; the people , wbo furnish thc\ raw 
material, the cocoons, have nothing to do with reeling the silk. 


3366* What price do you pay them for the cocoons ?*—The 
price is regulated by the state of the market; if there is a great 
demand for piece goods, the Putney or Bengal reeled, which 
is the article of which the silk goods are made, regulates the 
price. 

3367. How many pounds of cocoons do you average to one 
pound of silk ?—If the weather is very favourable, the quantity 
of silk produced from the maund of cocoons of eighty pounds 
is greater than if the season has been unfavourable ; but on the 
average I look upon it to be something under four pounds, or 
about a twentieth part. 
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3368. Your payment to the cultivator is not made according 
to the number of cocoons furnished, or the weight of the 
cocoons, but the quantity of silk that they reel off from those 
cocoons ?—There are two ways of doing it; one mode is by 
paying for the green material, and when that is paid for, the 
rearer of the cocoons has nothing to do further with the process, 
he is paid so much for each maund of cocoons he has furnished; 
another plan adopted at the factories is, that the rearer of the 
cocoon waits till his cocoons arc reeled oft* in the factory, and 
according to the produce of the silk he is paid so much per 
pound for the clean silk which those cocoons have produced. 

3369. How many months in the year are the leaves on the 
trees?—All the year, excepting at the moment that they cut 
them down. When the worms come into life, and are old 
enough to eat, the mulberry is cut down close to the ground; 
the young leaves are then given to the worms, and those leaves 
again sprout up, and may be cut within two months from the 
time they were first cut. 

3370. How high docs the mulberry grow ?—The mulberry, 
when it is first cut, may grow about a foot or a foot and a half 
in height; and in the rainy season, when it is allowed to grow, 
it rises from six to ten feet in height in the course of three or 
four months; and previous to the silk harvest commencing for 
th6i’etosuing year, or late in the month of October, after the 
rains have ceased, the mulberry plants are cut down to the 
ground. 

3371. At what distance do they stand from each other in the 
fifcld?—I think they are planted very like potatoes in this 
country, in drills, nearly about the same distance, in some parts. 
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29 April 1830. 3372. Have you ever seen them sown in drills?—They do 

- not sow it with a plough, but they plant it. I believe the same 

root lasts from ten to fifteen yearo. The Court of Directors 
Aw . msay. w j g j ie j ^ nat j ves to use the old leaves in preference to young 

leaves; but the natives were averse to it, and it could never be 
carried into effect. 

3373. Were any Europeans, conversant with the European 
cultivation of silk, living among the natives, and forming esta¬ 
blishments in Bengal?—There were in the district of Bauleah 
several, but none in the district where I was. 

3374. Was the silk of that district supposed to be superior to 
that of the other districts ?—I believe inferior; certainly not 
superior. 

3375. Do you know what was the cause of that inferiority ?— 
I cannot answer that question; the factory I was at was the 
original factory where the Italians were first settled when the 
Company sent to Europe for men to introduce the Italian mode 
of winding the silk ; and I believe the Jungyporc silk has always 
been considered among the best in the country. 

337G. How long ago is it that the Italians were sent there ?— 
About the year 1760, or between that and 1764. 

3377. Do you happen to be aware whether, when the Indian 
raw silk is imported into this country, any goods are manufac¬ 
tured from that silk alone ?—I do not know. I saw a man 
weaving silk at the repository at Charing Cross ; and on asking 
him a few questions upon the subject, he told me that the Ben¬ 
gal silk was so weak they were obliged to have Italian silk for 
the cross threads. 

3378. What is the first year you were acquainted with silk ? 
—The year 1804. 

3379. What was the price you paid at that time ?—I cannot 
exactly recollect, but it was considerably less than it is now; it 
has been rising since. 

3380. Has it been at all improving in quality since ?—I have 
always understood that the Company’s silk was very much im¬ 
proved in quality. 

3381. Do you refer to that grown from the Indian worms?— 
Of all descriptions. 

3382. Has not some change been made in the mode of taking 
the duty on silk ?—I think there has been a change made since 
the renewal of the charter in 1815 or 1810. 

3383. It was taken on the pound indifferently; was not it?— 

I do not recollect that the Company paid any duties at all 
before. 

3384. When they first paid duties, how was it?—I do not 
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3386. Did not that change in the mode of* taking the'duties 
}ead, to tlie introduction of -a greater proportion of the lower 
kinds of silk in preference to the better kinds ?—I cannot, with¬ 
out? reference to the accounts, answer that question. 

3387. Do you recollect any private individuals who had fila¬ 
tures during their residence in India?—I know one myself who 
had very extensive filatures. Mr. Frucliard, afterwards inspec¬ 
tor of the Company’s silk investment. 


3388. Do you know any others?—There was a Mr. Watson, 
who had considerable filatures. 


3389. Do you know what was the fate of those private ad¬ 
ventures ?—1 believe Mr. Fruchard was a very poor man, and 
I have understood died very much involved. Mr. Watson is 
still alive, but I believe does not carry on the silk business. 

3390. Is not that owing to the Company producing the silk 
and selling it at home at a considerable loss, so that it became 
impossible for individuals to carry on the trade profitably ?—I 
should think that is the case, that no persons would like to 
deal in an article they must lose by. 

3391. Do you know what the average loss is upon the silk ?— 
No, I never heard. 

3392. Did the private speculators make advances to the 
natives in the same way as the Company ?—No, X never knew 
them do so. 

3393. The only silk that the private speculators w r ere sup¬ 
plied with was the country-wound silk?—There are many na¬ 
tives reel silk in the same way as the Company, according to 
the Italian mode, and that silk is sold to any person who chooses 
to purchase it. 

,,3394. Does not it require some capital ?—Many natives em¬ 
ployed in the silk trade have large capital, but that is chiefly 
to the Bauleah district. 

3395. The natives who furnished silk to the private specil- 
lators were not entitled to the privileges which were conferred 
on.jfcosewho furnished silk to the Company’s agents?—No. I 
beg to observe that those Regulations with respect to privi¬ 
leges, Rave since been done away with. The. orders bad 
a<rriyed,before I left India, and there was a Regulation framing 
wberi I left Calcutta. 

339|6. The natives who furnish silk to the Company now 


> 
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29'April 1830. possess no more advantages than those who furnish it to indi¬ 
viduals ?—I cannot speak to the Regulations precisely. 

8397. Do you know whether Indian silk is now used for 
manufacturing purposes in England, for which it was formerly 
thought unfit ?—I cannot take upon myself to answer that 
question. 

3398. Do you conceive the quality of Indian silk is suscep¬ 
tible of much further improvement ?—I do not think that it is ; 
for the great defect in the silk is want of staple. 

3399. Is any silk imported from China to Bengal ?—No, not 

that I am aware of. * 

3400. Do you know the result of some experiments that 
were tried at Sincapore, for the improvement either of the ma¬ 
nufacture of silk or the cultivation of the mulberry?—No, I 
never heard of them. 


3401. Did the Italians, on their arrival in India, alter the 
mode of the cultivation of the mulberry ?—1 believe not the 
least; I never understood that they did. It is entirely different 
from that of their own country; but I believe they did not 
alter it. 


3402. Has there been an improvement of the manufacture of 
silk at the private establishments corresponding with that in the 
Company’s factories?—I do not know. I never was in the 
private factory of any individual. 

3403. How long were you employed in the superintendence 
of the salt manufactory ?—I was nearly six years in the salt 
department. 

3404. At what place were you stationed ?—I was stationed 
for about ten months in the Twenty-four Pergunnah agency, 
though only three actually resident , then five years in the 
Tumlook agency. 

3405. Have the goodness to state in what manner the salt 
was provided ?—By advances to the Molungecs, who are the 
people who manufacture the salt. 

3406. Was the condition of those Molungecs as good as that 
of any other labourers in the country ?—Fully as good, and in 
many cases better. 

3407. Are there any means of increasing the supply, with¬ 
out any considerable increase of cost ?—If higher prices were 
given for salt, of course more could be produced; but I always 
understood there was as much produced as was required for tne 
consumption of the country. For three or four years together, 
the government tried the experiment of giving an increased 
price, and having a larger quantity of salt made; that was about 
the years 1814, 1815, 1816, and 1817. But there was an 
enormous loss to the India Company from the experiment, and 
it was never adopted afterwards. 
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3408. Do you know what the alteration in the retail price 
was under that arrangement in 1814, whether it rose consi¬ 
derably or fell ?—I cannot answer that question; I do not know- 

3409. Is the salt sold by the Company in large quantities?— 
It is sold at monthly sales, or every two months. 

3410. Is the quantity to be sold known beforehand?—It is 
always advertised at the beginning of the year what quantity 
will be sold in that year, and I think they pledge themselves 
that not more than a certain quantity shall be sold ; and at the 
beginning of the year when the first sale is announced, the 
different sales of the year are also put into the public paper, 
and proclamations published at the salt offices. 

3411. Is it sold in large parcels ?—It is sold, I think, in lots 
of three or five thousand maunds ; the quantity deliverable at 
the agencies is in lots, of 250 to 1,000 maunds each lot. 

3412. Is the trade chiefly in the hands of large capitalists ?— 
The first purchasers are large capitalists, who purchase what is 
called the tuncas, and those tuncas are sold to merchants in the 
interior, who receive the salt at the agency warehouses, and 
carry the salt into the different districts. 

3413. Is the price obtained by the purchasers at the sale very 
much larger than that given by them to the Company ?—I can¬ 
not exactly say what advance they get, but the first purchaser, 
no doubt, gets a profit. 

3414. The tunca is an order for the delivery ?—Yes. 

3415. Are you aware what difference there may be between 
the price at which the salt is retailed, and the price at which 
the Company sell it ?—I have known the price paid for salt at 
the Company's sales to vary from 340 or 350 rupees for 100 
maunds to 595 per 100 maunds. 

3416. What is the weight of a maund ?—Eighty pounds. 

3417. Can you state, when the price of the maund was 350 
rupees, what the price of that maund retailed would have been? 
—No, I had no opportunity of knowing that; I can state gene¬ 
rally what I have paid for salt myself, which has been about 
five rupees a maund, but then it is not so pure; the price in the 
country is generally about five rupees a maund. 

3418. Does the price in the country not vary very much ?— 
I do not think it does. 

3419. Does it not vary with the price at the sale?—The 
price at the sale would have a little effect upon it, but I do not 
think much. 

3420. Have any Europeans become purchasers of salt to any 
large extent ?—I have often heard of Europeans having sail 
sold to them; but I never recollect hearing of any one who had 
made any thing by it. 
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29 April 1830. 3421. Is salt ever sent into the interior in large quantities?— 

- Merchants resident at large bazaars very often do so; but, ge- 

A Ti j te J ion ' nerally speaking, it is carried in small quantities in return 
anisat/. jj 0a t s . ; s a VCI y heavy article, and there is great danger in 
dragging it up against the current. 

3422. On whose account is it so transmitted into the inte¬ 
rior ; on account of persons to whom the boats belong, or the 
merchants in the interior ?—Merchants very often have boats 
their own property, but they also freight boats. Of course the 
merchants resident in large markets carry on a very extensive 
trade in grain and salt, and different articles. 

3423. What return cargoes do those boats carry into the 
interior besides salt ? —A variety of different articles; cocoa- 
nuts, or any thing that is required in the province to which they 
are going. 

3424. Have they generally a full freight when they go back? 
—Seldom or never. 

3425. So that the cost of the conveyance of the salt is not 
very great ?—I should suppose that is one reason why Eu¬ 
ropeans cannot succeed in the trade, that the natives can do it 
much cheaper, by sending small quantities in the return boats. 
For instance, a merchant residing at Patna sends certain quan¬ 
tities of grain to Calcutta, for the use of the horses there, and 
he receives back by those boats the articles that will sell in that 
part of the country ; but they never freight their boats so hea¬ 
vily as when they go with the current. 

3426. Do you know any instances of salt being imported into 
India from Europe ?—1 heard of one or two ships that were 
sent from Liverpool a few years ago. 

3427. Do you know whether the adventure succeeded?—I 
understood that it did succeed, and that the government im¬ 
mediately put an additional duty on all salt that might be 
imported. 

3428. Do you know whether the price at which that salt 
imported from Europe was sold was one that could have come 
into competition with the price of salt made in India, had the 
manufacture of salt there been free ?—No, I am sure it could 
not. If the manufacture of salt in India w r as free, there would 
be very little salt required, for the natives would make it in 
every district of the country. 

3429. Is there any prejudice on the part of the natives against 
the use of salt imported by sea ?—Many natives of high caste 
would rather starve than eat the salt from this country; no 
Hindoo of good caste w r ould cat any thing from on board a 
ship. 

3430. Is that on account of its having been prepared by 
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persons not Hindoo ?—Not only prepared, but any articles 29 April 1830* 
touched by Europeans they will not eat. TheHon 

3431. Do you mean to state that there are the means of pre- j n d. Ramsay. 
paring salt at any considerable distance from the sea, and in various 

f arts of the country ?—The salt is produced by various means in 
ndia; there is a lake, the bottom of which is entirely formed of 
salt, called the Sambre Lake; but there is a duty, I believe, on 
that salt, if imported into the Company’s provinces; and they 
also make salt in the same way, 1 apprehend, as they make 
saltpetre. It is not so good salt, but they can make it, I have 
heard, in small quantities. 

3432. In what part of the country are the salt manufactories 
of the Company ?—In the lower parts of Bengal, and in those 
parts only along the whole mouths of the Ganges, and up the 
rivers and creeks adjoining. 

3433. Cannot salt be provided in this part of the country at a 
much cheaper rate than it could anywhere else, except the salt 
lake ?—Certainly. 

3434. Could not that salt be manufactured so cheaply as to 
undersell any salt made in any other parts of the country ?—I 
have no doubt it could be ; many natives would manufacture a 
little for their own use. 

3435. Is salt generally manufactured on advances?—Entirely 
by advances. 

3436. To whom are the advances made ?—Individually to the 
Molungees (who make the salt), in the presence of the agent. 

3437. Can you state what is the amount of advance made to 
each Mol ungee ?—It depends upon the quantity of salt land lie 
has to manufacture his salt from. 

3438. Is a Molungec invariably the proprietor of salt land, or 
is it allotted to him?—He is cither a proprietor himself, or he 
rents it. They are generally renters, and the Company pay a 
remuneration to the zemindar of the district in which the salt is 
manufactured. 

3439. Speaking generally, are the Molungees indebted to the 
Company on their advances, or are they on the delivery of their 
salt free from all embarrassment ?—1 do not recollect, during 
the time I was salt agent, that there were any balances at the 
end of the year, and rewards are invariably distributed to those 
who conduct themselves with the greatest propriety. 

3440. Do you conceive it is in the power of any Molungec 
without difficulty to leave the manufacture of salt?—Certainly it 
is; but it is generally considered to be a very great punishment 
to be dismissed from the service. 

3441. Are you not aware that an impression contrary to that 
statement prevails in this country ?—I have heard it often men¬ 
tioned. 
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29 April 1830. 3442. Do you know on what it is founded ?—I conceive there 

is no foundation in truth whatever for it; for there is no class of 
Ami *r ° n * P^ple in the world better looked after, or more kindly treated, 
amMy. fl ie Molungees employed in the salt monopoly in India. 

3443. Can you state at how much a maund the salt is pro¬ 
duced ; how much the East-India Company gives for it ?—The 
price given by the East-India Company varies in different 
districts. In some parts the land produces more salt. For 
instance, in the Hidjelee agency, situated between Tumlook 
and the sea, the earth is, I believe, more deeply impregnated 
with salt than it is in the Tumlook district, consequently the 
price given was less; for the same reason, in the districts in my 
agency that were nearest the sea they received a less price than 
the one nearest Calcutta. 

3444. In the district where it was most easily produced, how 
much was paid for it ?—I think half a rupee a maund; and in 
the most northern district I think twelve or fourteen annas, 
which is very nearly double. 

3445. So that the sale price is about near six to eight hundred 
per cent, on the cost price ?—Very nearly that. 

3446. What is the quality of the salt: is it refined ?—No, it is 
not refined ; it only undergoes one boiling. 

3447. Is it to be compared to the salt eaten in this country ? 
—I think it is very far superior. 

3448. In what respects ?—It is not so bitter as the English 
salt. 

3449. Is it better than our refined salt ?—I should think better 
than any European salt. 

3450. Are the crystals large ?—It is very fine; it is not in 
crystals at all. 

3451. Is the Madras salt ever brought into the market at 
Calcutta?—It depends upon the quantity of the salt in Bengal; 
if there is not a sufficient quantity of salt produced in Bengal, 
government issues proclamations with the prices which will 
be given for the salt from the coast, and then ships touch 
at die different ports on the coast and bring the salt to 
Calcutta. 

3452. Except when the salt produced under the monopoly is 
not sufficient to meet the amount advertised, the importation of 
Madras salt would be prohibited ?—I conceive so. 

3453. Can you give any information as to the price that 
Madras salt has produced ?—No, I cannot. 

3454. Is its quality inferior to that of Calcutta salt ?—I be¬ 
lieve it is inferior, and sells at a much lower price, though 
a much higher price is given by the Company than for their 
own. 
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3455. For what reason is it bought at a higher price by the 29 April 1830; 

Company ?—To avoid disappointment by the natives, I conceive, — 
from a smaller quantity being made than the supply of the . 

country requires. n * 

3456. Is much salt consumed by the natives ?—They cannot 
live without it. 

3457. Has any complaint been made to your knowledge of 
the quantity consumed by each individual ?—I do not recollect 
exactly; I have heard it often ; I never heard the natives com¬ 
plain of the monopoly of salt. 

3458. Do you conceive that if they were permitted to ma- * 
nufacture salt, as you state, at a very low price, the con¬ 
sumption would be much increased ?—No ; I do not think it 
would. 

3459. Can you state what the price of salt is in the interior, 
at any discance from Calcutta ?—To the best of my recollec¬ 
tion it may be stated to be five rupees a maund, that is, about 
200 miles above Calcutta; I believe it is as dear in Calcutta; but 
then the natives who purchase the salt adulterate it very consi¬ 
derably after it leaves the Company’s warehouses. 

3460. Can you state at what price the salt imported from the 
north, and carried over the district, is able to compete in the 
market with the salt in Calcutta ?—It is not, I believe, brought 
down in large quantities lower than the district of Benares, nor 
would it answer, I conceive, to carry the Calcutta salt higher 
than Benares. 

3461. How far is Benares from Calcutta ?—By land it is 
about 400 miles, and by water about 700. 

3462. Can you state at what distance from Benares salt 
brought into competition with that from Calcutta is brought to it ? 

—I cannot state exactly the distance. 

3463. How are the countries not under the government of 
the Company supplied with salt?—There are vast quantities of 
salt produced in the western and northern part of India, but 1 do 
not know how they are regulated. 

3464. Do you know at what price that is sold ?—No, I 
have no idea. 

3465. I much salt illegally made, or smuggled in ?—I believe 
every Molungee almost is in the habit of smuggling a little salt, 
which makes them so much attached to the business ; and some 
Molungees I have known very rich men. 

3466. What is the penalty on smuggling ?—The penalties on 
smuggling were fine and imprisonment, but I believe it was very 
seldom inflicted. I do not remember having committed any 
person to prison for smuggling, for I considered, in some in¬ 
stances, the Molungees were not sufficiently paid for their salt. 

It (the low price) operates more against the Company them- 
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selves than as an oppression towards the natives who make the 
salt. 

3467. Do you conceive it would be impossible to abolish the 
monopoly and substitute an excise duty on the manufacture, 
combined with a custom duty on the importation ?-—I think 
it would be very dangerous to do it; and it would require some 
time to prepare the natives for such an alteration. s 

3468. What do you foresee to be the difficulties?—That it 
might have an effect on the supplies of salt in the interior, and 
the difficulty of defining who should have the salt lands; they are 
possessed by Zemindars generally as their property, so that if 
the Company were to give up the monopoly, the land would fall 
into the possession of men who would have the sole power of 
making salt; and in the district where I was the lands were 
generally possessed by two people—the Rajah of Tumlook, 
and the Rajah of Mysadul. I paid a sum every month to 
those people of about five or six thousand rupees, as a remu¬ 
neration for the lands that were appropriated to the salt ma¬ 
nufacture. 

34fi9. Do you conceive any other difficulty would arise to the 
imposition of such a duty than that of framing proper regula¬ 
tions ?—The supply would he at first very uncertain ; and as the 
natives do not complain of the monopoly, 1 conceive it would he 
a very dangerous experiment to try , the monopoly would fall 
into the hands of some persons. 

3470. You say that salt might be manufactured anywhere ? 
—Yes ; but of course the earth produces very little, and the salt 
is not so good, and it would be only the poorest class of natives 
who would think of taking that trouble; probably it would be 
difficult f or them to get a supply in time, if any sudden change 
was made in the monopoly. 

3471. Do you ascribe the principal difficulty to the abrupt¬ 
ness of the change rather than its being in the end nearly im¬ 
practicable ?—I do not think it is impracticable at all. 

3472. Are the lands now occupied by the Company for the 
purposes of salt manufacture divided amongst a great number of 
proprietors?—I cannot answer that question without reference 
to reeprds upon the subject. I believe every native Molungee 
who receives advances from the Company pays a salt rent for 
the land from which he is to manufacture the salt. 

3473. How many salt agencies arc there ?—Seven or eight. 

8474. Would there be greater danger of adulteration in the 
event of the monopoly of the Company ceasing ?—I think there 
would be very great danger; it increases the danger if the 
manufacture rests with individuals. 

3475. Is it a voluntary bargain on the part of the persons on 
whose lands the salt is made, or is the land assumed by the go- 
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vcrnmcnt as an act of 'wthouty ?—I cannot answer that question 
decidedly ; there is a umuoeration paid to the Zemindar hy tlic 
salt agent; hut it occurs to me that that is a remuneration for 
the right their ancestors held, and that the natives who manu¬ 
facture the salt pay a re\enuc for the lands occupied by them 
for that manufacture. 

3476. Is the amount of that revenue fixed hy government ?—I 
think the government have some means of checkingany imposition. 

3477. Can you state what was the number of the first pur¬ 
chasers of salt at the Company’s sales?—I cannot. 

3478. Are they persons of large capital ?—They are generally 
considered as persons of large capital. 

3171). Are they a numerous body?—I believe they are a very 
numerous body. 

3180. Is there much competition?—I conceive them all to 
go together ; that it is a sort of second monopoly, and that they 
receive a very small profit on a very large sum of money, which 
in the course of lime makes them large Capitalists. 

348], Are the) natives? — Vls, they arc natives. 

3482. l)o the first pm chasers never sell the salt by retail?— 
I believe nevi r. 

3483. Are the persons who purchase the salt from them 
numerous?—There are a certain number from every district 
between Benares and C.ihutla, bait merchants; people v.ho 
trade in salt also trade in grain ard all other edible commodities. 

3181. The first purchasers purchase at the auction?—Yes. 

3 185. Arc the second sales hy private contract ?—Those 
tuncas are sold at so much advance per cent. 

31-80. Can you state at how much per cent, in general?—I 
never had an opportunity of knowing- 

3187. Do those persons whom you describe at> :he second 
monopolists agree together not to give more than a certain price, 
or do they bid against each other?—The impression upon my 
mind is, that they agree together what price they v\ill give. 

34-88. What is there to prevent those who are now the second 
purchasers being the first pm chasers?—I know no rule that pre¬ 
vents them; they might, if they had capital sufficient. 

3480. Is the quantity in each lot so large as to deter them?— 
No, I do not think that it is; though one lot might be more than 
they would require. 

3400. The lots are 5,000 maunds? —Yes, to the best of my 
recollection, they are either three or five thousand; I cannot re¬ 
collect precisely which. 

3491. Do you consider the situation of the Molungccs as im¬ 
proved, compared to what it was some years ago?--Most cer¬ 
tainly it is. 

3 M 
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29 April 1830. 3492. There were some courts of justice specially formed for 

- their protection, were there not, some years back?—I do not 

The Hon. know that any were ; but new regulations were framed, and the 
And. Ramsay, government have always exercised great vigilance in every thing 

relating to the salt department. 

8493. What were those measures of improvement by which 
their circumstances have been ameliorated ?—They took place 
so many years before I was in the department, that I can¬ 
not satisfactorily answer that question ; but it was in the time of 
the government of the Marquis of Wellesley the new arrange¬ 
ments w ere made; and I believe there was more corruption on 
the part of the Europeans than there is now, that the whole sys¬ 
tem was corrupt. 

8494. Have you reason to think that, before this improvement 
took place, their situation was peculiarly unfavourable, as com¬ 
pared with that of the rest of the natives ?—I should not suppose 
that their situation w r as particularly hard ; for they participated, 
of course, in the corruption which existed throughout the w hole 
department. 

8495. Do you know whether any measures have been adopted 
with a view of making the employment less unhealthy than it 
used to be? —1 conceive it impossible to do that, for it is the 
situation of the country which is unhealthy. 

8496. You think the employment is now as unhealthy as it 
was twenty }'cars ago ?— Quite so. 

3497. Were you concerned in the purchase of investments of 
indigo ?—No, I never was. 

3498. When you w r cre resident in llie interior, had you occa¬ 
sion to see the conduct of the indigo planters?—I have often 
seen the conduct of the indigo planters. 

.8499. Before they had permission to hold lands in their own 
names, in what manner did they obtain land for the purpose of 
cultivating indigo ?—They obtained lands by farming the diffe¬ 
rent zemindarries in the names of the ir servants, and they had 
just as much possession of the land before as any law or any Act 
of Parliament could give them. 

3500. Did it appear to you that any practical inconveniences 
arose out of the former system of farming in the name of their 
servants?—1 conceive very great inconvenience to arise from that. 

3501. State what the\ were?—Various oppressions of the 
plan terstowards the natives. 

3502. Of what nature were those oppressions ?—Compelling 
them to sow a larger proportion of land with indigo than they 
would otherwise be inclined to do, and by taking their best lands. 

8503. Did those oppressions arise out of the system ; namely, 
the system to which they w ere forced to resort, by not being 
allowed to hold lands in their own names; or did they arise out 
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of the necessary connexion that was existing between them and 29 April 1830. 

the natives?—It arose out '*f the competition which takes place - 

between indigo planter and indigo planter residing in the same , ThcJJnn 
district. And. Ramsay. 

3504. When they forced the natives to apply their best lands, 
and a larger portion of the land than the natives desired, to the 
cultivation of indigo, whose power did they exercise?—The 
power of the Zemindar. 

3505. Was it from the Zemindar they took the lease ?—The 
Zemindar may rent his land to three or four people. The Ze¬ 
mindar lets it to what is called an Izardaar, or farmer; the 
Izardaar again to what is called a Durizzardar, or under-farmer; 
and each gets a considerable profit on the lands, and the natives 
arc in consequence very much oppressed. 

3506. Under that system were any measures adopted for pre¬ 
venting the lessor from delegating, or the indigo planter from 
exercising, power which did not belong to them by law ?—I con¬ 
ceive the farmer stands exactly in the shoes of the Zemindar, 
and is bound by the same law which regulates his conduct 
towards the other parties. 

3507. Are the rights of the Zemindar over the lands within 
liis zemindarry in all circumstances ascertained, or do they vary 
in different parts of the country ?—I believe they vary in diffe¬ 
rent parts of* the country. 

3508. Before those leases were granted, were any means 
taken to ascertain the rights of the Zemindar in that particular 
zemindarry ?—That I cannot answer. 

3509. Do the indigo planters make in all cases advances to 
the cultivators ?—I believe in almost all cases they do. 

3510. What powers have they for the purpose of forcing the 
ryots to observe the conditions of the leases made with them ?— 

They have no power, except that of resorting to the courts. 

3511. Are there instances in which ryots have made agree¬ 
ments with more than one person for the produce of the same 
field ?—I believe many instances; that it is an occurrence that 
happens daily in every part of Bengal. 

3512. Does that lead to much litigation or violence?—It 
leads to great violence and great oppression. 

3513. By whom is the oppression exercised?—By the diffe¬ 
rent indigo planters and their servants. 

3514. That is, in endeavouring to force the ryot to perform 
both obligations?—Yes; and in cutting the weed to which both 
parties conceive they have a right, violent affrays take place, and 
bloodshed and murder frequently occur. 

3515. Do such violences occur oftener in parts of the country 
where there are not Europeans?—I believe not. 
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3516. Is it the fact that an individual is more disposed to take 
the law into his own hand, when he thinks he has no right?—I 
think so. 


3517. Has the manufacture of indigo been improved by the 
indigo planters ?—I have always understood it 1ms been greatly 
improved within the last twenty years. 

3518, What is the condition of the persons who act under 
them; are they in a comfortable situation?—Under a good 
master they are very comfortable, and under a bad one they are 
very much the reverse. 


3519. Should you say that the condition of the ryots who 
labour for European indigo planters was generally better than 
that of other ryots?—I should say it was not better. 

3520. Are they not equally well remunerated, or does the in¬ 
feriority of their condition result from those occasional acts of 
violence ?—Indigo is a very uncertain plant; the native is put 
to great expence in cultivating his field, and very often it yields 
nothing; and where the indigo planter who makes advances on 
the land is inclined to be oppressive, it leads to the most serious 
consequences to those individuals. 

3521. Do you think that the measures adopted by the indigo 
planters lead to a more extensive cultivation of indigo than 
would take place if Europeans were not engaged in that article 
of commerce?—Yes. 


3522. That is, that the indigo planters adopt measures for 
forcing the ryots to cultivate indigo, and that has led to more 
extensive cultivation of the plant?—The indigo planter farms 
the lands in the first instance, and that compels those persons 
either to sow a certain quantity of indigo, according to the 
quality of the land he possesses, or he deprives him altogether 
of his land, and turns him out. 

3523. Has not the ryot in most parts of the country by law a 
right to cultivate his land in what manner he pleases?—Yes. 

3524. That right is interfered with by the indigo planters ?— 
Yes, it is. 

3525. All that the ryot owes to the Zemindar is a certain 
portion of the produce of his land, whatever that portion may 
be?—No; the land pays a certain revenue to the person who 
holds the lands. 


3526. He has entire liberty to cultivate the land as he 
pleases ?—Yes. 

3527. Provided he pays that fixed revenue, no one can dis¬ 
place him ?—That was the intention of the Regulations. 

3528. What remedy has the ryot, when thus forced to culti¬ 
vate the land not according to his own wishes, but those of the 
indigo planter ?—He has no other remedy than an appeal to the 
court. 
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3529. What chance has he of having that appeal heard ?—I 
believe he has very little. 

3530. What would it cost him to appeal to the court ?—That 
I cannot answer; it is to the Zillah court that I refer. 

3531. Do you mean to say that the cultivation of indigo is 
carried on on a general system of compulsion ?—No, I am cer¬ 
tain it is not; I am only alluding to a large proportion of 
planters in the lower parts of Bengal, where a number of low 
Europeans and half-castes are settled. 

3532. The system of compulsion is in fact an abuse?—A 
great abuse. 

3533. And it is confined to one district ?—It is confined to 
the whole of Bengal. 

3534. Is it general throughout Bengal ?—It is now becoming 
more general every day. When I first knew Bengal, it was 
confined to the districts near Calcutta—Kisnagur and Jessore 
principally. 

3535. Is the compulsory cultivation of indigo general through¬ 
out those districts ?—I believe it is. 

3536. And the perfect impotence of the law to protect the 
natives against it ?—I believe it is; but I beg, in addition to 
those two districts, to add three or four more — Rajeshaye, Pur- 
ncah, Mai da, and Moorshadebad. 

3537. Throughout those districts, is the condition of the ryot 
cultivating indigo materially worse than that of other ryots, 
speaking generally, otherwise than in the instance of a very bad 
master ?—I speak in reference to the three or four districts I 
first mentioned merely from report; I speak of Moorshadebad 
and Malda from what I have myself seen. 

3538. Of what date?—In 1824, 1825, and 1826; and I say 
decidedly that the state of the ryots in those districts is in a 
very deplorable condition, as compared with the other ryots in 
the same districts, who do not cultivate indigo. 

3539. Can you state what number of* Europeans are settled 
for the purpose of cultivating indigo ?—No, I cannot. 

3540. Can you state how much land is employed in the cul¬ 
tivation of indigo in the province of Bengal ?—I cannot answer 
that question. I cultivated 100,000 begas myself. I believe 
there arc two begas and a half to an acre. 

3541. Does not the bega vary in size in different districts ?— 
Very much. 

3542. Then it would be about 40,000 acres you cultivated ? 
Yes. 

3543. Was that on your own private speculation?—Yes; 
another gentleman and myself. 
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3544. Is it generally a profitable speculation ?—I found it so 
when indigo was only half the price it now is; and I believe it 
has been a very losing speculation since the price of indigo 
increased. 

3545. How do you account for that ?—The oppressions of 
the natives and the great competition existing amongst the mer¬ 
cantile people in India. 

3546. Has the expence of cultivation increased ?—Every 
thing connected with the manufacture of indigo has increased, 
and the seasons have been very unfavourable for many years past. 

3547. Has the expence of producing indigo much increased ? 
—Taking into consideration the failure of the seasons, it has 
been very much increased. For the last five or six years there 
has not been one good crop of indigo. 

3548. Has a much greater quantity of land been applied to 
indigo cultivation ?—I believe not; I believe the same lands; 
all the alluvial lands on the borders of the Ganges. 

3549. Is the cultivation annually extending ?—It is only an 
annual plant. In the Upper Provinces of India it is a triennial 
plant. 

3550. Has more land been brought latterly into cultivation ? 
—I believe latterly cultivation has increased to a great extent. 

3551. The price, notwithstanding, has continued to increase ? 
—It has. 


3552. In the part of India where it is an annual cultivation, 
is indigo planted the second year on the same lands ?—Yes; the 
lands, generally speaking, are overflown by the Ganges, and a 
sediment is deposited, which manures the lands; and if no inun¬ 
dation takes place, the next season is almost certainly a failure. 

3553. That has been the case?—It has been the case for 
several years. 

3554. Is the triennial indigo of a different quality from the 
other?—It was till lately. They found out within these few 
years that by boiling they can make it nearly as good as the 
Bengal indigo; but I believe it has never been considered quite 
so good. 

3555. Is it grown exclusively on lands which are subject to 
inundation?—In Bengal it is generally sown on lands subject to 
inundation, and no person will sow any other lands if they can 
get those; but since the cultivation became so great, I believe 
lands that are not inundated are also sown with indigo. 

3556. Is it an exhausting crop ?—I should think it was, from 
the strength of the roots and the size of the roots. 

3557. Do you know whether, in some parts of the country 
where indigo is grown, there is amongst the ryots’ race an in¬ 
creased consumption of European manufacture as compared with 
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other districts where it is not grown ?—No ; I do not believe 
there is. 

3558. What right of holding land is now given to an Euro- 

t ean planter ?—I do not know what has taken place since I left 
ndia. 

3559. Is the cultivation entirely in the hands of Europeans ? 
—Not altogether; some of the natives have considerable facto¬ 
ries. 

3560. Is the indigo manufactured by natives as good as that 
manufactured by Europeans ?—I believe not. 

3561. During the period in which it was such a beneficial 
employment of capital to Europeans, do not you think the ryots 
shared at all in the advantages which arrived to the state ?—I 
think they did. Till the cultivation took place in Bengal, I 
think the ryots were comparatively happy; I have heard them 
say so themselves. 

3562. For some time after European capital was first invest¬ 
ed in that employment, was not the situation of the ryot en¬ 
gaged in the cultivation considerably improved?—The intro¬ 
duction of that 'took place long before I went to Bengal, and I 
cannot give a satisfactory answer to that question. 

3563. Do you think that it can be attended with great advan¬ 
tage to the European cultivator, without leading to some im¬ 
provement in the circumstances of the ryot, as to wealth and 
increased comfort?—I think it might do so; but the effect it 
lias had has generally been the reverse, I think, speaking from 
my own observation. 

3564. Do you happen to know whether, in those districts in 
which indigo is grown, the collection of the land revenue has 
been facilitated ?—I believe the collection of the land revenue 
in Bengal has always been effected without the least difficulty; 
but I have no doubt the introduction of indigo planters into the 
interior of India lias of course circulated a much greater capital 
than would otherwise have been the case ; but I believe there 
is no difficulty in collecting revenue in Bengal, because the 
provinces were assessed so much below what they might have 
been. 

3565. Were you ever at Tirlioot, in Bahar ?—I have been 
in that district, but never resided in it. 

3566. Did you observe there an appearance of increased 
wealth among the ryots ?—I believe there is no doubt that 
there is. 

3567. Was there a considerable consumption European ma¬ 
nufactures ?—That I cannot speak to ; I should think the na¬ 
tives employed in the cultivation of indigo make very little use 
of European manufactures of any kind. 
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29 April 1830. 3568. What was the condition of the ryots in that part occu- 

- pied by yourself in the cultivation of indigo; was their situation 

a T / ie R Hoit ' comfortable or otherwise?-^l can only ppeak from what 1 have 
n . annai/. j lear( j f r()m themselves, that they were comfortable, and that it 

was my interest to make them comfortable. 

3569. Then the difficulties you speak of were obviated on 
your part where you resided ?—There was not that competition 
at that time that existed in the other parts of the country. 

3570. Those oppressions of the ryots have taken place since 
the great competition ?—Chiefly ; when I was concerned in in¬ 
digo myself, I made a point of making the situation of the ryots 
as comfortable as possible. 

3571. Might not those oppressions of which you have com¬ 
plained be easily obviated in olhe 1 * instances as they were in 
your own ? —If the same conduct is observed to be followed up, 
it might be; but a very different class of persons have come 
into possession of the factories, country born half-castes, and 
one or two Europeans. 

3572. As principals or as agents ?—As principals. 

3573. Did you reside at the place where your indigo planta¬ 
tion was carried on?—Yes, I did, about forty miles above 
Moorslicdabad. 

3574. Do persons who have taken those lands for the cultiva¬ 
tion of indigo generally reside there ?—They generally reside 
on the lands* In some cases the agents in Calcutta have a 
share in the factories, but not in all. 

3575. Is there much difference in the situation of the ryot, 
whether it is conducted by the principal in person or by agents? 
—-I should conceive not. 

3576. What has led to this change in the description of per¬ 
sons who manage the indigo plantations ?—The introduction of 
a greater number of Europeans of course has led to the change. 

3577. Do those European indigo planters retire to England 
at a certain age ?—Some of them do, if they can make the 
change. 

3578. Do many of them remain in the country ?—I believe 
very few who can quit it. 

3579. Do their sons succeed them in the indigo plantation?— 
Very commonly they do. 

3580. Do they marry ?—Yes, sometimes. 

3581. Where do they get their wives?—They marry the 
daughters of indigo planters, I suppose, or any body they can 
get. 

3582. Is the race they leave a white race or a mixed race ?— 
Both white and mixed. 
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3583. Do they divide their property amongst those persons j 

of different colours ?—That I do not know. ^ ] 

3584. Do you recollect any indigo plantation which has A,td ’ &****&{ 
been for more than one generation in the hands of Europeans ? 

—There has not been time enough for that ainoe I was in 
India; but 1 believe it was considered so profitable a thing that 
many gentlemen came home, leaving their property in the 
hands of agents in India. 

3585. Are those indigo plantations established by meops of 
capital imported into India from England, or by means of capital 
borrowed from the agents at the Presidency ?—Generally by 
capital borrowed from the agents at Calcutta. 

3586. Are the persons to whom those plantations belong ge¬ 
nerally persons of substantial wealth themselves ?—I believe a 
very small proportion are at all in comfortable circumstances. 

3587. Have they not been considered as the agents of the 
agents in Calcutta ?—In many cases they may be considered 
the servants or superintendents of their agents. 

3588. How do those persons you have described first get 
established in the indigo plantations ?—Through recommenda¬ 
tions, I suppose, in many cases. 

3589. Can a person who is in India go to any part of India 
he pleases, and follow any line of life he likes, without some 
leave from the government there ?—None ought to do it; but 
no respectable man is ever refused leave, I believe, and many 
get leave who ought not to have leave. 

3590. Have you heard of the failure of the house of Palmer 
and Company, at Calcutta?—Yes. 

3591. Are you aware that that house was principally con¬ 
nected with indigo plantations ?—I do not know, but I have 
heard they were. 

3592. Do you mean to say, that among indigo planters there 
are not many respectable men ?—I mean to say there are many 
very respectable men; men of the highest respectability. 

3593. And men of capital ?—Not many men of capital. 

3594. What capital they have they have acquired in that 
country?*—Yes; I never knew men with capital going out to 
India to establish an indigo plantation. 


3595. Ha\e not many of the disorders which have taken 
place in die indigo districts been occasioned by disputes about 
boundaries?—I believe that is the principal thing which creates 
disputes. Lands are thrown up by the Ganges, or great rivers, 
ana each party claims those lands. 
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3596 . Are not such disturbances rather to be imputed to the 
peculiarity of local circumstances than to any defective conduct 
or blamcable conduct in the cultivator ?— In some respects they 
proceed frotn local circumstances, certainly. 

The witness is directed to withdraw. 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Tuesday next, 

one o’clock. 
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The Lord President hi the Quofi 


Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Thursday 

next, one o'clock. 


Die Jovis, 6° Jlfai* 1830. 


The Lord President in the Chair. 


JOHN HODGSON, Esq. is called in, and examined as follows: 

3597. What situation did ydu fill in India ?—I served the 6 May 1830. 
Company for seven-and-twenty years. I was Assistai)* to the “~ 
Collector of Land Revenue; Secretary to Government in the J E J^° n9 
Revenue and Judicial Departments; Secretary to the Special 
Commission for settling tHb Land Revenue permanently; a 

Member of the Board of Revenue from the year 1803 to the 
year 1809 inclusive, with the exception of a furlough of three 
years to England; a Member of the Council of the Government 
at Madras for one year ; and should have been in the Commission 
of Government with Sir Thomas Munro had I been able from 
the state of my health to have remained. 

3598. Will you state whether any improvements were effected 
is the judicial administration of the East-India Company during 
the period of your residence in India, and what they were ?— 

Certainly; very great. When I first entered the service, there 
was no judicial administration whatever legally provided for in 
any shape under the presidency of Madras. The Northern 
Circars, the oldest territory of the East-India Company, ceded 
in 1765, the jaghire lands forming a part of the Carnatic ceded 
to the Company in 1765, were administered by local officers in 
the Northern Circars—by chief and council. The administra¬ 
tion of justice by them was confined exclusively, I may say, to 
the towns and factories within which they were placed. Of 
criminal jurisdiction there was none. There was no law 
providing for the infliction of the penalty of death or any other 
penalty* The land revenue was collected through the ngency 
of Zemindars, of whom there are a great many, hereditary and 
others, and if not through them, by means of public contractors. 

The settlements with them were either annually or periodically. 

The chiefs in council had very little authority in their districts; 
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6 U*y 1830. and of< course every Zemindar could interfere ih the’direct ad* 
—*— rasnistradont of justice. . If they, the chiefs and*coimcite^did 

J. Hodgson, interfere, balances wry freqnently accrued, which were attri* 
* q ' butedtothat .interference as t&e csuse. There isifto registry 
whatever -that I am aware of in arty df tlie -records of the 
government, either; of < the ; local chiefs in.,council or .those 1 ' 
succeeding them when they were broken up in 1794, and the 
records sent to the presidency, of spy recorded tpaj^ or,appends, 
or any thing that then came under the shape of a judicial pro¬ 
ceeding. Cases of disputes respecting the succession to tho$e 
zeraindarries were certainly inquired into by those local chiefs 
in council, but the ultimate decision generally rested with the 
Governor in Council at Madras. On the report of the proceeds 
ings of those local officers in the Carnatic,—the Circar lands 
which were ceded to the Company, which formed part of the 
Carnatic—the countiy was rented out to one large proprietor, 
who was supposed to be an agent of the Nabob who had ceded 
those provinces to the Company. This contract existed till the 
year 1784, when Hyder invaded and desolated the whole of the 
Carnatic, including the jaghire. After the peace made with 
Tippoo, in that year, 1784, during Lord Macartney’s govern¬ 
ment, the whole of the revenue of the jaghire was rented out in 
contract to large contractors, by Pergunnaha, which are divi¬ 
sions of many villages; the contractors being to the number of 
ten. After a Bhort time superintendants were appointed over 
these contractors. The lease was for ten years, on a progressive 
demand to meet the supposed gradual restoration of the country. 
During the period of those contracts European superintendents 
were appointed to see that justice was done to the ryots, who 
were the payers of the land revenue. They inquired into civil 
questions, and certainly decided summarily in matters of civil 
complaint, and perhaps in criminal matters on a small scale; 
but they had no specific rules for their guidance, and were 1 eft 
much to their discretion in all judicial questions of whatever 
nature, civil or criminal. This may be said to hare been the 
state of things till the year 1802, in all the factories and other 
dependencies of the Company on the Madras establishment. In 
1802, Regulations were framed upon the principle of those in 
Bengal, and courts of justice were established first in those 
districts in which a permanent settlement of the land revenue 
had been made ; subsequently, in the year 1806, they were 
extended; generally, criminal courts were established, I should 
say, in 1802; generally, those continued upon the same principle 
till the year 1816. In the year 1816, a departure so far from 
the previous leading principles that had been adopted was made, 
in separating the office of magistrate from that of the Judge, and 
adding it to that of the Collector; in taking the police from 
under the magistrate, and placing that also under the Collector, 
rts magistrate, with the aid of his native officers; in the exten- 
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skm ofnative Jud ge s .commissioners appointed under tlie old 
principle, toy giving -them a fixed salary, which they had not 
before, and- ib extending their jurisdiction and increasing their 
number;* The number of the aUlab, or distract courts; rwere also 
decreased'in 2616. And, as far as regards the Companys 
territories, those are the principal alterations 1 at present 
recollect. ^ * 1 * i *# - ^'**/»*; - * , 


^8991 Ifc the absenefe of positive law, which yob haVedescritted; 
pilous to the year 1802, were no punishments inflicted for 
criminal offences ?—Confinement in several instances occurred 
ib the district in which I was myself in charge as Collector, and 
previous to that as Assistant, (when the whole civil and criminal 
business fell on me, together with the other duties,) in instances 
of a Utah stabbing another, an atrocious murder,—he remained 
in'confinement for a long period of years without the means of 
bringing him to trial; also a great number of gang-robberies; I 
recollect money going down for investment being plundered; 
thte offenders were supposed to have been detected, but the only 
thing that could be done was to keep them in confinement. 
Hiofee that remained in confinement were acquitted, on the 
courts being appointed, for want of evidence. 


3<?0Q, No capital punishments were inflicted by any authority 
for the. greatest offences ?-«-No; there was none peyond the 
jurisdiction of the King's courts. 


*3601. Can you state the ground which led to the alteration, 
in the year 1816, by which the authority of the magistrate was 
transferred to the Collector?—I should consider it to have 
arisen chiefly from revenue arrangements. It is necessary to 
explain, that under the presidency of Madras there was origi¬ 
nally but one mode of revenue settlement. This existed under 
the orders of the government at home for a long period of years, 
as for as the records can be traced, from 1600 down to probably 
1792. The only means by which the land revenue was .col r 
lected was through the agency of Zemindars, or public compe¬ 
tition by contractors; there was no direct agency with the 
immediate payers of the soil. In the year 1792 a cession of 
territory was obtained from Tippoo Sultan, after the fall of 
Sermgapatam, in that province which is above the eastern 
Ghauts of the peninsula, and what is described in revenue lan*. 
guage a dry grain country. Colonel Read, and three military 
assistants, were appointed to the charge of them. The first 
settlement was made in that province by villages. It was after¬ 
wards abandoned by Colonel Read; and under his suggestion 
and .recommendation, what is called the rvotwar system was 
adopted* The ryotwar system means, that the revenue shall be 
collected direct by the _ officers in the pay of government from 
the actual cultivators of the land; that the payment of revenue 
shall in all .cases .be jn money ^ that it shall. be fixed oq each 
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fifctli todne* totty with th& produce iff tfatvtiteld.mlfbwitbh 
fofflett iptd&te& fad beeih < to" ittrihy ! in&ttfcrio«M *0 fCOifec# the 
teVktV&iih 4$nd'frOrrt irrigated tti^4Wkrti&ciat)p irrigated Dattdm \ 

rate from tffftdft ctiUivated by the rainsi 'fin 
t^Mprovihde tlie sole jadick]'rt?v^ 0 ue*»nd police' administration^ 
Stick'as'tfcettexited, was'under the* entire «toltou!‘ of Gotonel 
Head tod his assistants/ When the Camktic WtoO^ed to trhe 
Company in-1601, tod the'ceded vdtetfiw bbtaihed ,j ftftft <tlfe 
Nizam in 1800, it came tinder the' consideration of the Madras 
government, and under the recommendation^ I roaysayyiof 
ColonelSfr Thomas Munro, whether it would notbeexpediont 
io introduce the ryot war system of assessment and collection 
into 1 every province not under zemindarry agency- This course 
wias adopted; and instructions were issued for carrying the ryot* 
war plan* of assessment and collection into execution .throughout 
the whole of the Carnatic. Its progress was going on, sunder 
Sir Thomas Munro, in the ceded districts obtained from the 
Nizam; and was finally completed there before he quitted ! thfe 
country. In 1807, the perusal of Sir Thomas Munro** Reports 
In ‘England, and the wishes of the Court of Directors and local 
authorities in England, led to*an anxious desire that this arrtoge^ 
ment should be made general, and should be perpetuated* Sit 
Thomas Munro' was consulted here upon the subject* and many 
other of the servants of the Company, civil and- military; and 
orders were sent Out between the years 1813 and 1W< for 
carrying this plan into effect; and it was considered necessary, 
for the due 1 accomplishment of this that all the authority in the 
fvoNnrry district should be vested In the head- of-the revenue 
department, as well to secure the successful accomplishment of 
this plan, as, in the opinion, I believe, of Sir Thomas Munro, 
for the better government of them. Hie orders were hardly 
discretionary; as far as regarded the local government, they may 
have been almost said to have been positive ; they were not the 
result of any communication from the load government, but 
were adopted from the views of the government at home, formed 
frOm all that was on record, and all the information -they had 
been able to obtain* * /a 


&602L Under that arrangement, was the revenue collector 
armed with authority as a magistrate sufficient to enable him^O 
cbmpel the collection of any sums he required, without arfy 
appeal to the judicial authority?—With reference to'that Ques¬ 
tion, it is necessary to explain that the land revenue throughout 
all Ihdiais a certain portion of the produce of alt land cultivated 
jftCCbrding to rates established by local customs and uSSgejthosc 
k^fos^vhty,' both In kind and in money ; in fact the Irrigation 
TUfader Wbiih the Country is cultivated is so different in tHe south- 
WCSt mohSOons tod the south-east, that there is a mocK greater 
Certainty in'the; Cultivationunder one monsoon thaninthe otbect 
The south and fi Sobtl^e&st prowBce^ of Btogdijaaybesai&io 





dOfive<fljeir f^i ty.fr om SoQds*?arK};$ha jfwksof iwgatipp ^fXrJ^ 

art? t^ Jfpep itheJReoinaula, taki<\g,i* 

fc0m fh©aprtb4 m to jlihCfiouthesfl b*te*mtyk> %tfo*,pf * IS?^' 

otv lamia am irrigated by meant of the xmv»ivM&te}& tjiprr 
rise ab«^e jiba Obauisi and are <fiUedv by fb^m^ sf 4 ^* 01 *$* 
mat.ntcmsclou^ foe other parts of the eoatfei**^# Stored >by 
those Urge rivers. • I believe there are noli wane than; tji^e€ ; ; ( the 
Mnbi»uddi r the {xodaverayy the.IGstea, foe jPBfor, ; fo e Raqyerk 
andthfe Tkmbajra Putney. The surplus of .water. by «■ those rivgrs 
aare^:>fail$*.« The . rest of the country is irrigated tar mean*, of 
largo reservoirs, called tanks; and there are many of.great sizn# 
the banks of some are three* four,, and five miles long, containing 
a^area-of great extent. . Those are supplied either by cuta&om 
mers^br die rains collected<from the higher ground^; Jkc 
supply is precarious, comparatively with the other , aboy? .the 
Ghauts* '.binder the south-west monsoon the rains. b nr$ more 


Abundant and of longer continuance; there is comparatively very 
Irttleirrigatkna; the fertile provinces of Malabar and Canprjaaye 
nofcirrigated provinces. Under this state of fluctuation .ip the 
means of irrigation, and consequent fluctuations in the produce, 
a. different mode of settlement had been the practice known by 
those who. rented nut the revenue in large contracts belqw.the 
Ghauts, .from what was the practice above, When it became 
necessary to survey and assess each field, extensive powers were 
considered to be necessary to enable the Collectors to.get 
through with this work, and so far the authority of, the. Magis¬ 
trate being added to (that of Collector enabled him. to overcome 
all resistance with greater facility* 1 should however explain, 
that during; the time that the first ryotwar surveys weremade, 
no courts of justice existed, and that therefore there was no ap- 
peal from the authority of the Collector in any of those measure^ 
for.commuting the payments in kind for payments in money, qr 
changing the variable rate of money assessment to a fixed money 
assessment, except such as could be made to the Board of lie- 
veaue, or to the Governor in Council; and that under the prac¬ 
tices and customary authority of the revenue officers under the 
native government, the powers of the Collectors were.certainly 
^tensiye. But if the office of Magistrate had been continued 
.under the .Judges, and an appeal allowed to the Judge from the 
revenue authority, in cases of dispute respecting the amount of 
the ; taxation, it is perhaps not easy to say whether the work would 
have been accomplished with the same facility or not. 


i* 8603. Do you conceive, in point of fact, that the combination 
Af Authority you have described in the Collector has not been 
attended with abuse or oppression ?—The case may, be, stftfod 
thus ; that the Collector in charge of the ryotwarry provinces 
has adaegebody of native servants under his contxoiuj.sojpe- 
fortes 00 to 3,000 of different grades;; in those cases the 

irihffimdtyjiSiiAther in controlling those native otikjqrs.jhan pro* 
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i| 30 % b^ly^ pretfming oppre^ion on.Ws,0wn p«Ft,f ( % (#111 booad 
jTT 7 ttM#y,fcatjtnaUuos* all c*Be& CoUeetov*hftv*tftewn 
>#$f* 9n *'' 4f^¥^iP^ flf ferbearaflce ^u^fe# difficult! no maqjfroecaaiofw 

9x to resist the communications and recommendations o&tbOjPfettoo 
local officers, as well as Jto prevent jtheir abuse of autboritv in 
tWe lsetfertil 0ed^itttienifl itatruSted to tfidir charge, Tor *a native 
oflicfcfr of revfenue is now not only an a$sefisoiybut Be Is' a Cdfr 
letetor of the portion of the r^\neriue bvet Which bo pre5Uer; \hfe 
i? Superintendent of the Police; be is’Magistrateliiz&Utity ‘bt‘ 
minor offences; he is empowered to inflict criminal puhishmept 
to the extent, I believe, of six rattans in staiallc&ser of* petty 
theft, Without being required to record evidence, or withdrit the * 
case being appealable to the Judge of Circuit; hh is dlko of ne¬ 
cessity purveyor of provisions for the troops inarching through 
the district; and he executes, the Collector’s orders jn, every 
branch of the business intrusted to him. Numerous instance* 
have occurred daring the period I was in office of great abuses, 
committed by those native servants in a great number, qf coir, 
lectorships, and many Collectors have not been successful in all 
cases in restraining those abuses. It was this that Jed to that 
great difference of opinion which exists on the best mode of coir 
looting the land revenue of India ; the one party advocating that 
tlje employment of native stipendiary servants to a great extent’,all. 
over the country has an advantage; while the other party equally 
contend, on the other side, that it is a system that is only calcu¬ 
lated for, the acquisition of revenue knowledge in the first 
instance, and ought not to be continued as a permanent mea¬ 
sure of a wise and benevolent government. 

3604. Do you conceive, then, the authority of magistrate to be 
chiefly necessary to the Collector for the purpose of controuling 
hie own servants ?—No; the authority of magistrate was added 
to that of collector, for the purpose of confining all authority to 
the revenue department in every branch ; and not only with a 
view to prevent any clashing of authority between the Collector 
and the Judge as magistrate, but also, in the opinion of some* 
as a better measure of government than having a separate police 
and separate native Collectors in the same district. * 

3605. To what extent did the power Of the Magistrate iso 
vested in the Collector extend, without appeal, in the way of 
punishment ?—I am not quite certain that I can' answer that 
question. It is ten years since I quitted India, and thbse Regu¬ 
lations have undergone great change since that time. It ex^ 
tended only to corporal punishments, and confinement to a 
derate extent, and to commitments fot trial* according to cir-t 
cuototances, with certain cases opdW to die Judge df Circuit or 
the Criminal Judge; there is aCrirnmal Judge, - though'he is not < 
avmagistrafte, to whom there to an appeal in ceitain 7 4ca*e&. ^ All 
felonies, except what a magistrate as a police officer maybe 
considered a* entitled to try, are tried by theCourtdPCtoeutt.'> 
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3(506. Cart you state* whether che authority of the CeHodtor a Msy iebo. f> 

as magistrate extracted* to fine and ieaprisrtmnent P—-To fine -■„ 

and corporal * punishment, under the £ter6pe*n Magistrate's J - 
Regulations, t* •* • *• 

< ^ ^ ^ 

3C07. During {he period of your pbs^ryations, wqrc punish¬ 
ments to that extent extensively inflected by $6 Collectors in 
thp exercise of that aqthority?—I lipve no meap of, answcjripg 
that question* I quitted India in the beginning of ibe year 
1$20, and die Regulation was issued only the latter end of 
1016, so that it had not any great operation at tbe time I 
came away ; and t do not recollect that it came under my 
observation, not being in the judicial department at that time. 

3608* Are you able, from your observation there, or the 
knowledge you have acquired since, to state what have been 
the eflfects, beneficial or otherwise, of the adoption of the ryot- 
Warty system upon the revenue, upon the condition of the na¬ 
tives, and the improvement of the soil ?—As I have already 
explained, the ryotwarry system first commenced to be carried 
into effect in the year 1801 extensively; for the first ryotwarry 
assessment the surveys that were made were certainly conduct¬ 
ed in a very imperfect manner, and it is much to be feared that 
in their results they were excessively oppressive. I have already 
stated that there was no appeal, except to tbe Board of Re¬ 
venue orlhe Governor in Council, from the proceedings of the 
Collectors, in conducting those surveys; the consequence was, 
that they were conducted upon different principles in almost 
every province, and in their results were generally exceedingly 
high; that is, that the assessment was much heavier than the 
people could afford to pay. It did not leave those who had, 
under the native government, for a long period of years, been 
in the habit of rendering the dues of government in kind, to 
continue that practice ; it did not permit those who had paid a 
variable money rate, arising out of circumstances of climate and 
of soil, to continue that variable rate; it compelled them to 
accept the terms of commutation offered by the Collector. It 
is true, that at a subsequent period considerable modifications 
and reductions have taken place in most of the ryotwarry pro¬ 
vinces ; but much remains to be done in order to effect the 
original object of the ryotwar assessment, which has been de¬ 
clared by the Government, by the Board of Revenue, and by 
the Collectors, to be in theory a moderate assessment on each 
field, to be paid in money under all circumstances, with what¬ 
ever it may be cultivated. The former theory of the ryotwar 
was Ip leave the people Ip cultivate as little land as suited their 
convenience; to convert the field that then was without tbe 
id tarn of irrigation, by digging a well, into a garden; to raise a 
superior^produce of sugar, * tobacco* or any other article, as it 
might suit their purpose, dii the fields that had this fixtfd money 
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6 May 1830, rest* The practice has unfortunately differed from this ; it was 
' found that tne rates were so variable and so unequal, that it 

^ ®*fc* m * became necessary for the cultivators to abandon #6ry often good 
land, on account of the high rate of assessment upon it, and to 
take to inferior soils. This took place in the province of Din^igtil 
tp a very great extent indeed, and has more or ten been 
the case in almost every rvotwar province ; so that It became 
necessary, to meet the reductions of revenue that would tes&lt 
from this abandonment of land, to compel the ryots to take a 
certain quantity of what was considered good and what was 
considered bad land, in their engagements for their annual cul¬ 
tivation. This is of course an arrangement that they would not 
have consented to had there been a third party appointed to 
decide the case between them, or had not the authority of the 
Collector been considered such as it was useless to resist. In 


one small province of Letwaid, part of the Carnatic, the ryofc- 
warry may be said to have been established on correct princi¬ 
ples ; it yielded six—from six to seven hundred pounds annu¬ 
ally. It was a small district attached to a eollectorate under the 
permanent settlement. He had much time and leisure to be¬ 
stow upon it. The reduction of one-fourth he made was a 
sum that attracted very little notice. He proceeded also upon 
the principle of making a large deduction for the expences of 
cultivation, so that when the assessment was concluded the 
government tax was only two-fifths, the ryots were^left with 
three-fifths of the gross produce ; but unless the price of pro¬ 
duce had been taken at a very moderate valuation, even this 
deduction in favour of the ryots might not have been probably 
beneficial, but the result of the whole has been certainly most 
satisfactory. I was in that province on a tour of pleasure in 
1817; and, adverse as I had in general been to tne ryotwar 
system, I have every reason to say that in this province at 
least it has tended exceedingly to promote the welfare of the 
ryots ; and if there arc no great fluctuations in price, which I 
very much fear there will be, it will also tend to increase the 
revenue of government. In Canara, which was originally ac¬ 
quired in 1799, after the fall of Seringapatam, the revenue had 
been paid time immemorial by proprietors of land holding their 
estates upon quite a different principle to that winch existed in 
other parts of India, inasmuch as each man has his separate 
form; he has his rice lands, las pepper vines, his garden land, 
and others, in one contiguous farm ; and although that country 
is not irrigated, yet the abundant rains of the south-west mon¬ 
soon render the produce much.more certain than elsewhere; 
they have also had a very abundant export market in that pro¬ 
vince, which has now been in our possession very nearly thirty 
years. There has been no very considerable increase of revenue, 
that I am aware of; on the contrary, at one time it was decreasing. 
It was Sir Thomas Munro’s opinion that the land revenue of that 
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nrqyiucc p light tp, have f bcen reduced lower than he ever re- 
uucjj^ *t; umorJ^p 4 teJy^^necessities of the government, which 
geripdjygaJly flcCUri %ve prevented Hkt&e reductions taking 
piece. WRil8expdft U pretty nerfrlf 'the 1 fame, 
l$u$ tine pripe a|i* ^nsiderably fUltep. TTiare hasT^n, I appre- 
increased difficulty in collecting th& larfd revenue of 
tjpp, province, though it may be considered the mofct moderately 
a*s$s£efi pf any under the Madras presidency. The export 
ty’acjjp of rice to Arabia and foreign ports has unfortunately been 
pr^reftted in seasons of home scarcity. I should explain, there 
i^ no manufacturing population in uanara; it is chiefly agri¬ 
cultural ; bpt occasionally, when troops are stationed there or 
in, the neighbourhood, there have been complaints of prices 
rising, when exports have been carried to an extent to raise the 
home price ; the consequence has been, in my humble opinion, 
an uptortunate tampering with the trade, so that the cultiva¬ 
tors there have at one time been deprived of the advantages of 
high price, and subjected to the loss of low price; and a danger 
may arise, if this practice continues, of inducing the merchants 
to go to Bengal and other ports in search of grain. The land 
assessment of Canara, being in money, will require to be re¬ 
duced. It docs not necessarily follow, that to perform all the 
ryotwarry assessments and surveys well, that those extensive 

E owers should be held by Collectors, or that there should 
e no appeal from their proceedings; on the contrary, it is 
more than probable that great advantages would result from 
placing the Collectors ana their native officers under certain 
controul in their assessments, and giving the people invitation 
and opportunity to apply to a third party to settle disputes be¬ 
tween them. Under tnis impression, the Board of Revenue at 
Madras prepared in 1818, just before 1 quitted that Board, a 
Regulation for a ryotwarry assessment ana collection in every 
province, and the utmost pains were taken to render it perfect, 
by submitting it to Sir Thomas Munro, to all the Collectors who 
Were advocates for the ryotwarry system or had been instru¬ 
mental in conducting it; and the rules were intended to be 
fsiiacted in the mode and manner prescribed by Act of Par* 
Ktfibent. Sir Thomas Munro’s written opinion to the govern¬ 
ment of Fort St. George was, that it would be better to send 
this Regulation as instructions to the Collector rather than as 
law, and that recommendation was followed, for I am not aware 
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that to this day any law has been passed for the guidance of 
Collectors, in assessing and collecting under the ryotwar plan. 
The errors of the ryotwarry, therefore, I beg to explain, are not 
a necessary consequence of that system. It may be done well, 
provided the local* crrcumstanees admit of it; but there is a 
gfeUt difference of Opinion, whether all districts under the go¬ 
vernment of Fort St. George, so variously situated as to climate and 

to water, are equally adapted for the introduction of this system. 

* 1 
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.; ^60% f YpV are opinio^, tlu^ c tha^$ gT£f# parfc of the evil 
of .tHe ryotwarry scttlenieftfc hfuu^i^ frWdfe unequal and 
opjirc^i vg^ estimate of tbc^.valite of Jana «w v wcp. formed, the 
basV Mpon ^'hich it was, introduced ?—^ost..unquestionably. 
The anxious desire of the officers of revepV e l#*#fecp U P the 
revenue, at the beginning, necessarily led to a heavy Assessment 
in the end. Sir Thomas Munro’s plan, the most moderaterof 
all, was to take the average of past collections, and to divide it 
upon districts, and then on villages, leaving thc villages to 
assess their own, fields, the Collector revising the entire,of tjiie 
assessment. I wish to explain, that in the province wheye 
ryotwar was first attempted, where there was one European 
Superintendent and three Assistants, they being, at that time, 
men of mature age—for Sir Thomas Munro, when he entered 
on that service, was at the age of thirty—the assessment of the 
three subdivisions varied in the degree of three and a half per 
cent, above the past collections; in one, twenty-nine and a 
half; in another, thirty-six and a half; the most moderate,, it 
is due to Sir Thomas Munro to say, was in his division. ...The 
rates were not revised till the district was sold under the per¬ 
manent settlement. The purchaser of those estates hod, Jt Js 
understood, as well from necessity as policy* reduced those 
fates in the largest proportion of the provinces oyer-assessed... 

3610. Supposing it to be practicable, from experience, to 
arrive at a just estimate of the average value of the land, do 
you still think there are districts to which, from the circum¬ 
stances of the seasons, a ryotwarry settlement would not he 
usefully applicable ?—One great objection to the ryotwarry 
plan arises from the interference witli village concerns, and the 
separation of the joint interests of the ryots; that interest is 
materially connected with the means of irrigation. The land is 
not so much the question of interest as the water, for without 
it, in the south-east monsoon, land would be of very little value; 
of course, in each village the land that is nearest the works of 
irrigation is the most productive. If a large reservoir is only 
three-quarters full one year, or half another, it still will bring 
to maturity the crops immediately under its bank. Those lands* 
therefore, instead of being the property of any one person in 
the village community, are the joint property of the whole 
community; the occupation of them is assigned to the commu¬ 
nity, either annually, or at periods of three or four years, and 
is settled by lots amongst themselves; so that a portion of that 
which is not liable to drought, and that which is less liable to 
drought, and that which never fails, is allotted to each class of 
cultivators, in proportion to his general interest in the village* 
In all the cases in which I was personally employed, no such 
thing as ryotwar had ever been heard of or applied for. I was 
present at the making of a three-years village lease in. the 
jaghire lands alluded to before; and I have ipade village settle* 
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nients rtiysfelf tiptttf the* produce of two years; the first being 6 May 183th 
a year bf cqtt) bar at i * e? T dr ottgft t, atid the other ay ear of short 
produce/ IfT'xmlt 'Jcti: a taSk’five^iles long and fifteen miles J - Efodgson, 
in circumfeHfenc^^^atdring nominally fifty vjlj&res, sl but say s/ ' 
thirty completely dry, and the Bea'of it sown 

with Indian corn. I know another instance where the lands 

of another village produced in the proportion of seventy-four in 
one year to two thousand five hundred in the next. Under 
these great fluctuations, and under the works that are to be 
performed in common for preserving the sources of irrigation 
and the means of irrigation in repair, it seems extremely diffi¬ 
cult to understand how the ryotwarry assessment on the field 
of the individual, the collection of it from each cultivator, can 
be either acceptable or beneficial to a village community so 
situate. In the districts above the Ghauts, to shew how dis¬ 
tinct the nature of the cultivation is, the hamlets attached to 
villages are quadrupled and quintupled the number they are 
below the Ghauts, shewing that the inhabitants separate them¬ 
selves upon land that is not irrigated, and carry on their culti¬ 
vation, as may naturally be supposed, separate and distinct. 

Any person who can procure a plough, or borrow one, can, 
above the Ghauts, under the superior abundance of the south¬ 
west monsoon rains, cultivate a few acres of land; but such is 
not the case below the Ghauts. And it is very rarely that the 
government have succeeded in obtaining persons whom they 
have been desirous of pensioning; for instance, the Nabob’s 
arm}', when it was dismissed, the whole of them were offered 
waste land to cultivate, on what may be said to be their own 
terms; but I know not a single instance w r hcre the offer was 
accepted. I merely mean to shew by this that the nature of 
cultivation above and below the Ghauts is quite distinct, even 
in its effects on the return to the cultivator ; and that therefore, 
though the ryotwarry may be exceedingly applicable, and pro¬ 
bably beneficial, in districts above the Ghauts, it may be very 
doubtful whether it is adapted to provinces below the Ghauts; 
indeed, so much so, that I believe in the province of Tanjorc, 
one of the most fertile under the Madras government, and most 
productive possessed by landed proprietors, to use that term as 
far as regards the ryots, who have a very valuable property in 
the land, and who have been always able to secure the benefit 
of it—the attempt at ryotwar has been abandoned, and the vil¬ 
lage leases, triennial or quinquennial, have been substituted; 
but I am bound to say, that in the northern division of Arcot, 
also a part of the Carnatic, and in the southern division, the 
ryotwarry has been attempted, and local surveys, conducted in 
the manner I have described, have been reduced by subsequent 
collectors; and it is understood, that even in the irrigated vil¬ 
lages in those districts ryotwarry is considered by the gentle¬ 
men who made those reductions, and had the conduct of the rc- 
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venue affairs inf that proviuee, do^>be well’ adapted, ito that 
province a* any other; sotbatttpon tfii*±selfj€K?&there still ex¬ 
ists a vary great difference of opinion, r "**n v* UJ*. ^ * .1 ; 

'86 HS* Whdf are the adVaftttige* of the system, as 

compared with the ryot war, as applicable to *&hy jwflcular dis¬ 
trict?—When the Company first acquired territory, \my fouftd 
an intermediate agency existed every where. Wherever terri¬ 
tory has been acquired by conquest or by Cession, at a later 
period, that agency has also existed;’ the agency has in tnafty 
cases been permanent, in others only temporary. Itt all the 
provinces acquired in Malwa, it is stated that the revenue was 
Collected by intermediate agents, under the denomination of 
Jaghircdars, or of renters, as they are called, farmers of the re¬ 
venue, many of whom have contihued for a long period of ye&rt 
under the native government to hold the land revenue. There 
is, os far as I have been able to trace, from investigation and 
from inquiry, no evidence whatever of either the Hindoo or 
Mohamedan government having collected the land revenue by 
ryotwarry, that is, by means of their own stipendiary officers. 
I have already stated, that in the Madras provinces ryotwar was 
not practised till the acquisition of territory in 1799; that in 
the Northern Circars, a territory yielding from twenty-five to 
thirty lacs of pagodas, it had been the uniform practice to makb 
engagements with the Zemindars ; it became necessary, there¬ 
fore, to consider whether it was expedient to remove those 
parties for any better system, or to continue them in possession. 
Few persons doubted the expediency of making a permanent 
system, which might supersede the periodical annual settlements 
which had been made with them. Upon that point there ap¬ 
pears to have been very little doubt. But when it became a 
question whether those zemindarries should he sold for arrears, 
and those came into possession of a third party not originally 
Zemindars, the principle came under discussion whether it 
would not be equally advisable to extend this mode of settle¬ 
ment to other territories, and to create Zemindars where they 
did not exist, that is to say, to place a landed interest between 
the government and the proprietor of the soil; for admitting 
that the ryots had the best right to be called proprietors, and 
that it was perhaps an error to call the Zemindar proprietor, 
yet still we had abundant evidence that there is a beneficial in¬ 
terest belonging to both parties. We had numerous applica¬ 
tions ; and numerous grants have been made to civil, military, 
and commercial native officers in every department of the govern¬ 
ment ; and one, two, three, and more villages were granted as a 
reward for meritorious services. . It is evident, therefore, that it 
is a property which natives coifet, and which they are extremely 
desirous to possess. Those grants have been made without 
any other stipulation in favour of the ryots than that the graft- 
tees should deal justly towards them, previously to the courts of 
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justice bbing established, addd»y placing tliera under the courts 6 
since tlie couPto^hayegfeeen ^stablished. >In the province in j. 
which I residedso many years^tiiere were at least three hundred ‘SsJ: 
villages of I have,,every reason that 

they weqfe$$ well administered in their - revenue capacity os 
those un^er the European Collectors; and I might add, that the 
ryots in those villages have been less harrassed by the* changes 
which have taken place under European management than in 
the villages which have continued under the European Col* 
lectors and Superintendents. They have continued to pay their 
revenge in kind or in money, according to local circumstances, 
to those created Zemindars. In principle, there can be no dis¬ 
tinction whether one village is placed under a zemindar, or ten, 
thirty, or an hundred, are placed under another. It is therefore 
unjust to one village to place them in that situation, or it is not 
unjust to place the whole. In this province of the jaghire, 
there being no Zemindars, except in the instance of three hun¬ 
dred villages I have named, the district was divided into small 
estates, consisting of ten, twenty, thirty, or according to the 
number of villages. The rights of government in those small 
estates were declared to be transferable to parties who were to 
become purchasers; the estates were put up to sale; I was pre¬ 
tent at the sale; I was not in authority at the time; I went 
there as a visitor; and I saw great competition, and an anxious 
desire w'as shewn to become possessed of this landed superiority, 
and much competition was excited. A large body of ryots 
were present, with great numbers of whom I had, from long 
residence in the country, been acquainted. I have not the 
least recollection of there being the slightest complaint of the 
government doing)an act of injustice by transferring them to the 
authority of a third party; or that they expected to suffer more 
injustice from them, or less justice from them, than they had 
received from the European authority. Unfortunately, the as¬ 
sessment, as in every other attempt which had been made at 
Madras, was too high. Most of those purchasers failed to per¬ 
form their contract, and many of the villages have come back 
into the possession of the government. The advantage, there¬ 
fore, in this case, was the withdrawing the European Collectors 
from all direct interference witli the cultivators of the soil ; 
placing them under persons of their own habits and customs, 
capable of listening to their complaints, and of redressing them, 
it being their interest so to do; and introducing that system 
which had been in general practice throughout India, in the 
advantages of a third party, a Judge, to decide between them ; 
and the Collector, if necessary, to add weight to the decision, 
being no longer the creator or assessor of the revenue; and 
permitting the management to be conducted according to the 
mutual interest of the parties; declaring that the purchaser had 
iu> right to levy any extra rate of demand, or any addition to 
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JflWk ;: Of course, under^Uik ttt*niagertifefrt, Utiive ser- 

r^jr Fanfc .were t&be employed as welhft# uftdfei: EuTdp^ah Collector, 

^ particularly, if any of the 'estates ar# etetfftfgfy^ f tftltifcfe cotitroul 

J ^ t pf the.^a^ve servants would'be underthfe flh|^ri4teBdance of a 

pative £ccu*tonjed to their habits, knowing tM^piwSfcea?, attd 
m small estates it enabled die parties to efftplo^^heir o’toi 
relatives in the collection of the revenue; it permitted ctrtn- 
piercial men, natives as well as Europeans, to negociate with 
such intermediate persons for the introduction of any other tbT- 
turc than that of edible grain; it permitted aH parties whi> 
might possess money, whether acquired by trade or any other 
means, or even native servants who might have obtained fnotaey 
by improper practices, to invest money in those landed supe¬ 
riorities. Those were considered advantages which counter¬ 
balanced any of the evils which were supposed to arise out of 
the question. The evils are certainly not few, but they have 
arisen in a greater measure from the errors which have arisen in 
. the making of settlements than in the principle itself; and it 

lias happened in every one, whether permanent grants to the 
zemindar, or village leases, or ryotwar, one circumstance has 
pervaded them all—they have all failed upon that ground chiefly. 
The great question is, which is best calculated to effect the object 
ot good government. The evils of over-assessment have led to 
much public correspondence, arising, out of the sale and seques* 
t rat ion; the estates are liable to be subdivided for the liquida¬ 
tion of private debt under decrees of courts of justice, and certain 
other causes incidental to the management of them when they 
come under the hands of the Collector, or when the Collector 
sold under the then existing settlement. It was the principle of a 
permanent settlement with the Zemindars to take two-thirds of 
the gross collections in money of the previous year as a standard; 
but it was not permitted to the Zemindars to point out how in¬ 
juriously that might affect their interests as far as regarded the 
change in local circumstances, and so forth; there was no third 
party appointed as a referee* The evils that have arisen under 
the permanent settlement may be obviated, should that be a 
system which is declared to be the best to be adopted, hereafter. 
Other objections are made to it, as closing the door to the at* 
tainment of revenue information, leaving the Collectors in the 
dark when they have any duty to perform, or in respect of any 
estate or zemindarry that may fall into their hands. This is 
certainly true, but it does not necessarily follow that it should 
be so, for there cannot be the least difficulty in carrying on sur¬ 
veys under the zemindarry settlement as well as any other. No 
objection would be made by a Zemindar to a survey being 
made of his territory, or it might be provided for in the first 
instance ; all that he would object to would be, that you should 
not interfere with him in the assessment of his ryots, or the al¬ 
teration w the demand government had made upon him. The 
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abandofl^eo,*^ M^permanetti settlement? being freaelvM on^ 
positive y d^pjpll #^tit jlfed^m^iangcap be^eitertipted—it 
is not perh^pg ^4»^>in^f>oirt^ee^^iy tnpre tfppnthe sub¬ 
ject- that the zemlridarry sys«ei«#^Mti^fosed tb 

be preicrf^^^v^j^Bds that are liable to great fluctuations, from 
t|ie mpjjeyolQiQatract being upon a greater' scale* and in fnost 
cases supposed to be made, or at any rate able to be made, with 
persons of capital, which no ryot* either under the ryot war or a 
village leaser <W possibly possess. It also enables the individual 
to controul circumstances of remission, in cases of drought, 
with much greater success than the European officers can ; and 
it ( must, be evident that any contract in money, with whom¬ 
soever made, must be liable, more or less, to the circumstances 
of reason and of drought to* a great extent; and though under 
the permanent settlement it was not intended that remission 
should be granted, except in very peculiar circumstances, yet, 
as far as regards the cultivators themselves, it would be abso¬ 
lutely necessary that those remissions should be annual or pe¬ 
riodical, to a certain extent, in’almost every province. It was 
also thought that the works of irrigation would be better looked 
filler,:gn4 better managed, under individuals, whose interest was 
SO. materially connected with them, than under the officers of 
government; that the abuses which had been practised in carry¬ 
ing those repairs into execution, with the frauds* committed in 
the advances of money to aid cultivation, where they had been 
made to poor ryots, would be rendered unnecessary on the part 
of government ; at least that the frauds and embezzlements in 
repairs to which government had been subjected while carrying 
them an under the controul of their own officers would also be 
prevented. For these and many other reasons, following up 
the principles laid down by the Bengal government and the 
Court of Directors and authorities in England, at one time it 
was considered desirable to extend this system generally. It 
has its evils—it has its good. 

8612. Have the Zemindars been in general found possessed 
pf sufficient capital to do justice to the advantages of the zc- 
mindarry system, as affording the means of meeting the changes 
arising from the inclemency of the seasons ?—Zemindars, in 
the old territories of Madras, must be taken in the light of 
princes; they were rajahs; they were brought up in all the 
pomp and ceremony of a petty court; they were certainly not 
the best calculated for a good revenue administration, but they 
were not fit for any other administration; and, after all, it 
was necessary to continue them. Where the estates were set¬ 
tled, , pr where the Zemindars were created, those who bought 
tlrnm> * or. had, them conferred upon them, knew perfectly Well 
what thpy undertook, and were perfectly competent to the 
management* of them; so far then—J do not mean to *ay that 
the Zemindars hereditary and Zemindars by purchase* have not 
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4-May 1830. occasionally been guilty of oppression, or that they have not 

- occasionally mismanaged their districts* but I an to say that, 

J^IMgwn, generally speaking, when people have understood their own 
h interests, they have in general followed that ceui$e.of measures 

which was likely to promote it. I can only'^e^v&om hear¬ 
say ; but with all the errors of the Bengal system* i believe 
the southern provinces, so far as I have been able to learn, are 
in a flourishing condition, far superior to any of the territory 
' under the Madras government, both as regards the produce and 

the internal commerce and export of the produce of'the soil. 
So far as regards the Northern Circars, the success, with 
reference to the revenue, the tranquillity, reduction of the 
troops, and the power of collectorial interference with ryots, 
has been eminently successful; and in progress of time, when 
a better educated race of men rise to the management of their 
patrimonial estates, I look forward to very satisfactory results. 
In three large western zemindarries, settled in 1802, there has 
been, so far as I have been able to learn, no default of pay¬ 
ment whatever, nor any vexatious interference with the in¬ 
ternal management of the country, nor any complaints made, 
more loud or unusual than in other parts, of oppression on the 
part of those great western Zemindars. 

3613. Can you state whether the respective merits of the 
different revenue settlements are tlie^ubject of frequent consi¬ 
deration among the natives themselves, and whether the more 
intelligent give a preference, with reference to their own con¬ 
dition, and the improvement of their property ?—One of the 
great difficulties which attend a just consideration of these 
important questions arises out of the little communication which 
had been had with the natives on the subject. They were not 
asked whether they liked ryotwar, and certainly were not 
asked whether they liked Zemindars better, or a village lease, 
except in the case of Tanjore; there the Committee, of which 
I was one, did apply to the natives, to know whether they 
would prefer village lease to ryotwar, and they gave the pre¬ 
ference to village lease. In those cases where I have had 
personal communication with them, I have reason to know 
that in all irrigated lands they would prefer paying the revenue 
they owed according to the Hindoo practice. 1 also know that 
great difficulties did oppose the introduction of payment in grain 
or payment in kind in those provinces where ryotwar was 
first attempted, such as the countries ceded by Tippoo in 1799, 
and the Nizam in 1800; but those difficulties were of course 
removed by the Collector not permitting any other course of 
assessment to prevail. I believe that in all cases where it has 
been optional with the parties, they have uniformly preferred 
the payment in kind to the payment in money; but I am bound 
to explain that this objection probably has been chiefly founded 
upon the high rate of demand in money, rather than a reluc- 
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tatice to pay In nbnty* It is not improbable the money pay* 
ment might be as to make it acceptable to all 

classes. The ^ittion then wouldbe narrowed into, whether it 
should be an^a^sstnent individually, or whether it should be 
by villa«8'Ci^edSvely; and if it were left optional also, and 
left to the consideration of the natives, the question would be 
still further simplified; and we should proceed, leaving it en¬ 
tirely optional, for that would be the true ground of assessment 
—entirely optional with the parties to accept the terms pro¬ 
posed to them, or on their refusal to pay, collecting agree¬ 
ably to the previously established rates. Were such a course 
pursued, we should be sure we were not doing an act of injus¬ 
tice. When the terms were accepted, it would then only re¬ 
solve itself into the practicability of the payment in kind 
enduring with any sort of justice under the great fluctuations 
of produce, the great diminutions of commercial capital, and 
other causes, which have reduced the value of produce under 
the Madras presidency. 

3614. Which of the systems has been found most favourable 
to the introduction of a new species of culfure, and to the pro¬ 
motion of internal commerce and exchange of commodities ?— 
I do not think that any of the systems have had a sufficient 
trial to enable me to speak decidedly on that point; and unfor* 
tunately the attempts at the introduction hitherto of a new 
species of culture have not been attended with very great suc¬ 
cess. I have a list which I prepared some time ago of the 
attempts which were made. The result is, that an attempt was 
made in 1796 to 1803 to introduce the culture of sugar, under 
some gentlemen, in the Ganjam provinces; the result was unsa¬ 
tisfactory : in fact, as far as it has hitherto gone, both for silk 
and for cotton, and other things, all the attempts hitherto 
made for an alteration in the nature of the culture have not 
been attended with success, with the single exception of the 
cultivation of Bourbon cotton in the province of Tinnivelly. 
In that province, owing to favourable circumstances of soil and 
climate, a considerable extent of ground is cultivated with supe¬ 
rior seed received from the Isle of France; but the climate has 
opposed the extension of the culture of that article. I should 
say, so far as my humble opinion went, that the zemindarry 
system was better calculated than any other for the introduction 
of the culture of any exotic, or introducing a better species 
of cultivation through the means of capital, to be employed 
either Iw Europeans or by rich natives, inasmuch as much 
greater facility wouldbe afforded in conducting the arrangement 
with the Zemindars than there would be with the native officers 
of the Collector, or with the Collector himself. Indigo, although 
cultivated under the Madras presidency to a certain extent, is 
not an article that has been attempted in every part, or very 
generally; whether it might or might not, would depend en- 
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tirely on the views that individuals might take upon the sub¬ 
ject; but certainly their airangerrt&rts Wduld be materially ^faci¬ 
litated if they had to make their agreements. for land, or with 
the cultivators of the land, unshackled by arrangements with 
revenue officers in the pay of government. It does not follow 
that a gentleman might not give considerable encouragement, 
and might not facilitate, in certain cases; but speaking gene¬ 
rally, I should say that the natives would prefer negociating 
with natives for land for those purposes, to undertaking it un¬ 
der the controul of a Collector. This is a list of instances 
where, under the Madras territory, attempts have been made 
to cultivate silk, cotton, cochineal, and other articles, during 
the time I was in India. 

The witness delivers in the same; which is read, and is as 
follows: 


Presidency of Fort St. George. 


District. 


Gan jam 


Date. 


Nature, Extent, anti Object of Grant. 


Result. 


Vizagapatam 


Rajah mundri 


Guntoor 

Masulipatam 


Between 
I7y<> 
and 
1803 


1800 

to 

1803 


i;r>5 

1804 


1793 

1800 


1794 

1796 


Unsatisfactory 
as regarded 
the breed¬ 
ing of horses 
and rearing 
cocoa nuts. 


Unsatisfactory 
ns regarded 
indigo. 


Unsatisfactory 
and aban¬ 
doned. 


Grunt of land for the erection of Unsatisfactory 
sugar works to Messrs. Smith 
and Colley, reverted to a Mr.Dick. 

The making of rum tried; sugar 
was not cultivated by these gen¬ 
tlemen ; the cane was bought. 

A lease of two pergunnahs, contain- 
ing many villages, to Major Evans, 
superintendent of the Company’s 
stud, to facilitate the breeding of| 
horses. Cocoa-nut plantations on 
a great s'*ale were tiied. Major 
Evans was here a farmer of reve¬ 
nue, or European Zemindar. 

A lease of many villages to Messrs. 

Campbell and Keating, for the cul¬ 
tivation and manufacture of indigo, 

&c. These gentlemen were Euro¬ 
pean Zemindars during the period 
of their lease. 

A grant of,land to Dr. Roxburgh, 
near Samnlcottah, for sugar plan¬ 
tations and exotics. This grant was 
not of any great extent, and did not 
include the superiority over any 
native village. Pepper tried, I be¬ 
lieve. 

Various grants of small plots of| 
ground were made in these and the 
provinces named above, for the 
creation of mulberry and opuntia 
gardens, for the rearing of silk-j 
worms and of the cochineal insect. 


Unsatisfactory 
as regarded 
silk and co¬ 
chineal . 
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Dhtcict. 


Neflore and' 


Company’s 



Company's 
ee 


Cuddalore 
South Arcot 


Banamabal 


Tinnivclly 


1804 

1812 

1793 

to 

1808 


* .. * 


* Grant of privilege to work copper Unsatisfectory 
mines to Captain Ashton, H. M. as regarded 
12th regt. copper. 

Grant of land (part endowed land or Unsatisfactory 
a pagoda at VuIIoor) to Mr. Pop- 
ham, for the cultivation of Bour¬ 
bon cotton and mulberry plants; 
not a grant of village superiorities. 

Transferred to Mr.Wm. Webb, who Unsatisfactory 
tried rope-making from the Alve. 

Grant of land to make mulberry plan- Unsatisfactory 
tations, to Mr. Robert Wofre and 
to several natives. 

-In all cases of grants of 
land (not being entire villages,) 
the possession and occupation of 
the land was obtained for build¬ 
ings and plantations for mul¬ 
berry trees by private agree¬ 
ments made with the cultiva¬ 
tors. 

Large occupation of land at Vellout, Failure* 
fifteen miles from Madras, under a 
Company's superintendent, for a 
mulberry garden and silk filature. 

Expensive works erected. 

Grant of land and lease of villages to Failure. 
Messrs. Roebuck and Abbot, for 
the cultivation of indigo, &c. Ex¬ 
pensive works erected. M uch cor¬ 
respondence with the collectors 
and the government. 

Nursery for trees and bamboos on an Failure, 
extensive scale, by the collectors at 
Parainbaucum. 

Grant of land to establish a weaving Failure, 
village, &c. to Mr. Jordan, near St. 

Thomas Mount, fifteen or twenty 
miles from Madras. 

Grant of land for a sugar manufac- Failure as re- 
tory, to Mr. Campbell. garded sugar. 

N.B .—Not certain whether the 
sugar-cane was cultivated by 
Mr. Campbell or purchased from 
the natives. 

Grant of land for the rearing of exo- Failure, 
tics, and experimental agriculture 
and horticulture, to Mr. Meyther. 

Grant of lands for indigo works. Going on. 

Grant of lands for indigo works. Ditto. 

Establishment, under commercial Successful as 
resident, of plantations of cinna- regards cot- 
mon and nutmegs, and coffee ton; aban- 
plantations. Introduction of the doned as 
cultivation of Bourbon cotton, regards cin- 

Tbe Bourbon cotton has sue- namon, cof- 
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District. 


Date. 


Native* Eateat, and Object of Grant. 


Remit. 


Arcot 

Tinnivelly 


Malabar 


1793 ceeded; the cinnamon andCOfl 
to culture has been abandoned* The 
1808 Bourbon cotton canftot be greatly 
extended; the plant thriving only 
either in a peculiar soil or climate 
the latter most likely. 

Grant of land to Mr. Young, son-in 
law to Dr. Anderson, and after¬ 
wards to Mr. Hughes, for cultiva¬ 
tion of cotton manufacture, of in 
digo, &c. 

1792 A lease of village and grant of land to 
1808 Mr. Murdock Brown, for various 
purposes, rearing of pepper, &c. 
entailed much correspondence and 
discussion. 

1792 Grant for the erection of a saw-mill, 
and advances on the Company’s 
account by Governor Dunc&n. 


fee, and nut¬ 
megs, owing 
to the ac¬ 
quisition of 
Ceylon. 

Failure as re¬ 
gards Mr. 
Young, Mr. 
Hughes go¬ 
ing on. 

Successful, it 
is believed, 
as concerned 
Mr. Brown. 

Failure, with 
much loss. 


Mysore 1800 


Bangalore 1805 


Nalgony Hills 

Tinnivelly 
Arcot & other 
provinces 


1818 

to 

1820 

1/96 

1800 

to 

1805 
1793 


1801 

1802 


Experiments , successful Efforts of 
Europeans . 

The introduction of the potatoe into 
Mysore. It has become an article 
of export to Madras and elsewhere. 

The introduction of the apple, peach, 
strawberry, and other fruits. 

Introduction of European fruits, &c. 

on the mountains of Nalgony. 

* 

The introduction of Bourbon cotton. 

The manufacture of indigo in an 
improved process from the cold 
infusion. 

The introduction of all sorts of arti¬ 
cles manufactured in tin ; now a 
most extensive native manufacture 
in every large town. 

A canal dug by Mr. Cochrane, open¬ 
ing a communication between Ma¬ 
dras and Pulicut, highly successful. 

The improvement in stamping, in¬ 
stead of painting cotton goods, and 
introduction of improved patterns. 

An improvement in the manufacture 
of steel. 

The cultivation of coffee is spreading 
in Mysore and Bengal, it is said. 

The cultivation of oat6 in Bengal and 
Behar. 

; N.B .—The occupation of land 
and farms of land revenue by 
Europeans increases the pub¬ 
lic correspondence with judges 
and magistrates, collectors and 
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District. 

' > 

vjfatur*, Extent, and Object of Grant. 

Result. 

Arcot & other 
provinces. v 

► , 

1802 

i 

i 

the government; but I am not 
aware tlrat under any of the 
grants and leases enumerated 
in this list the European gran¬ 
tees were oppressive superiors. 
Their native servants, like a 
collector’s native servant, occa¬ 
sionally domineered and op¬ 
pressed, and were perhaps able 
to conceal their oppressions 
from their master till complaint 
was made to a higher authority. 

Silk at Bungalore. 

Indigo in Tanjore, Salem, and Ton- 
diman's Country. 



3615. Can you suggest any regulations under which the 
growth of any foreign articles of produce might be more effectu¬ 
ally encouraged than it is at present?—The best encourage- 
mant, I think, would be to leave the parties to settle themselves 
the terms on which the land should be cultivated or should be 

, procured, or to facilitate the object of it by the removal of 
inland and export duties on the article. 

3616. Would not the settlement of a greater number of Euro¬ 
peans, possessed of capital, in the country, tend to the increased 
growth of other produce ?—I should certainly think the only 
chance there is of much increased growth taking place would be 
the introduction of increased capital, or Europeans setting the 
example with the introduction of increased capital. 

3617. Should you apprehend any influence to arise, as con¬ 
nected either with the peace of the country or the happiness of 
the natives, from an increased settlement of Europeans for 
those purposes?—None whatever, provided the Europeans were 
placed under adequate controul, and were made amenable to 
local laws for cases not amounting to that which will bring them 
under the jurisdiction of the King’s courts. Foreigners, not 
being British subjects, are at this time amenable to the local 
courts; and the only question would be as to the number. I 
conclude, that in the first instance their establishment must be 
very gradual. Of course, no person, such as an artisan or 
labourer, or persons without capital, can find employment in 

^any other way than by superintending the works of others. 

8618. Doyfcu know of any instance in which Europeans have 
settled in the Madras territory ?—Yes, I know of some; they 
are enumerated there. 

3619. Is there a favourable or an unfavourable feeling gene¬ 
rally prevalent araeng the natives towards European indepen- 
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6‘fifty 18&. debt Settlers?—I should say that the number .of those settlers 
“ under the Madras presidency bears no proportion -to those under 

Hodgson, g eil g a ] # j <j 0 know that at this moraehfc^there is a single 

settler in any of the provinces under MadraS, or that the number 
exceeds three or four, at anj r rate. There were grants of land, 
which may be called European zemindarries, granted for the 
cultivation of indigo; and parcels of land granted for the cultiva¬ 
tion of the mulberry, for silk, as enumerated in the list I have 
delivered in. There was also a grant of land for the cultivation 
of Bourbon cotton. It was obtained by purchase from the inha¬ 
bitants of the village; and, what is singular, the revenue on the 
land belonged to the temple of the village; the right of the 
government therefore had to be purchased from the officer of the 
temple for the time, and from thecultivator of the soil also. This 
land, from the abandonment of the project, reverted as revenue 
to the temple, and the land to the cultivator. Disputes and corres¬ 
pondence with the Collector, and with the Board, and with govern¬ 
ment, did certainly take place to some extent with those European 
settlers ; but I am not aware that it can be said, generally, that 
the natives had any objection to be placed in communication 
with Europeans, in cases where they are under adequate con- 
troul, or where they arc men of education, and disposed, as they 
are in most cases, to do justice to all around them. 

3620. Are you of opinion that natives might not be more ge¬ 
nerally employed, and in offices of a higher description, than 
they are, both in the administration of justice and the collection 
of the revenue?—Certainly. I think that natives maybe gra¬ 
dually made fit for employments in the higher situations of 
revenue, judicial, commercial, and even political. To a certain 
extent, the experiment has been tried, since the Regulations of 
1816, of extending the jurisdiction of the district Judges, with 
much success. A further experiment has been tried, of creating 
a native Judge in the town of Seringapatam, where an Euro¬ 
pean Judge formerly presided ; and I have nu doubt that the 
result will be satisfactory, wherever the selection is properly 
made. There must be occasional disappointment, no doubt; 
but unless a.commencement is made, no favourable progress or 
result can be expected. When I state this I also wish to state, 
that in the revenue department I should consider that a native is 
quite as fit to be the administrator of a province, and of his own 
concerns, as he was to be employed in those situations of the 
judicial department; that consequently there appears, in my 
humble opinion, a great inconsistency in advocating, that in thet 
revenue department no man shall become possessed of a terri¬ 
tory, or have the management of a territory; that all our insti¬ 
tutions shall be ryotwar, and all money revenue collected by 
means of stipendiary servants. It would follow, that a man, 
being capable of judging on the private fortunes of others, and 
competent, in a criminal case, to act as a juror, or probably in 
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the. higher office pf $ Criminal Judge in minor cases, was not 6 May 133&,< 
fit to be trusted mth the management of twenty or thirty vil¬ 
lages as his owzirjwQperty, without fear of his oppressing those Hotlgun* 
under him, or ^eing.guilty of acts of extortion and injustice. I 
am therefore of .opinion, that it would be wise to promote the 
natives to offices of higher trust in every department, gradually, 
and under due selections made for the purpose. There is a 
college established at Madras for the purpose of educating 
pleaders in the courts of law, officers and pundits, and examin¬ 
ing all those who are candidates for office in all those laws. I 
think I have heard that it is intended to extend it to revenue offi¬ 
cers to be employed in the interior. Advantages have resulted 
from it in the judicial departments, and I have no doubt the 
benefits may be made much more general. 

3621. What education would you give in the college to the 
persons intended for the revenue department ?—When I stated 
that I believed it had been extended to the revenue department, 

I spoke from hearsay. I do not myself know what objects 
the promoters of the plan of extension have in view; but I 
should say, that the great outline and leading principles of reve¬ 
nue administration might be laid clown to natives in the college, 
aind the necessity of departing from the practices of- the native 
government be pointed out; that the object of the government 
was to protect the ryots under all circumstances, and to make 
justice a superior consideration to revenue ; but so far as regards 
the details of revenue management of the country, they can 
be acquired only in the interior provinces. 

3622. The instructions in the college would therefore be 
moral, not practical ?—Certainly. 

3623. At what period did you make this paper of the experi¬ 
ments of Europeans ?—It was made at the request of a Director, 
about six or eight months ago ; and I applied for it back again 
the other day. 

3624. Have you any information as to the presidency of Ma¬ 
dras, which would enable you to speak upon this subject, sub¬ 
sequently to the year 1805 ?—I quitted Madras in 1820; that is 
the latest period to which I can speak; but I do nbt know of 
any experiments, except an indigo plantation formed in the 
small province of Tondamar, a small district excluded from 
all jurisdiction of our courts of justice. There is a manufacture 
of indigo carrying on there, I am told, by an individual. I 
believe that is the latest. That is the only one I personally 
know of. 

3625. Subsequently to the year 1805, there appear to have 
been only two grants to individuals for the purpose of experi¬ 
ment in cultivation, one in Malabar in the year 1808, to a Mr. 

Murdoch Brown, another in the year 1812, in Barramahal, for 
indigo Works; are you aware whether there have been any other 
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JtffltyJfflft. 4antegramtt^ except in those twt* cafcesti dttfcgodi* &fet ^Mrity- 

fite ^araifeastshould iay>not; A^te^hVepl^a^rtSJitB^e^eo 
^ jSo **** wry ^boftited4i0 ‘ * ** * f . 1 ; - .«• »♦* vJ>,u «vis\ 

-S®9§/'Ara^y0tr aware of^iiy-apjin^atfdS#fe#Wife bei*tf‘ttfttfe 
and refused ?—No ; I rather believe'ltiftlfH^MfefiTOey^Wfebe^ttt^Be 
there has been no reluctance that lain aware of; iodefed,[ ; 3Mhe 
southern provinces, for the cultivationof cottoo/ tfi^re ha^ been 
a grant made in Tinjiiveily, to»>fi^^jl]ttghes»^th^’tec^6ben 
extended, I believe, and he has singe become the contractor for 
the supply of Bourboh'cotton in that ptovinee^* and<•life com¬ 
mercial residency has been abolished... , ^ * 

3627* Can you say that any of the land that had been thrown 
out <>of^cultivation which was peculiarly liable to suffer &om 
fluctuation of season, is under the zemindarry system ?-*-Yes, a 
gifta$/de*l; almost, all the lands under the. zemindany system 
are below the Ghauts; and therefore all irrigated lands,' to a 
certain extent ; not the whole, but a. proportion, are liable #) a 
fluctuation under the south-east monsoon. ,' t - 

3628* What has been the comparative result of the ryotwar 
system and the zemindarry system, with respect to the persons 
it affected ?—I liave endeavoured to explain, in the former part 
of my evidence, that the ryotwar in the first instance was 
Ceedingly ill done; that it was conducted without specific ririeij* 
without specific laws, or without the people being first adequately 
under the protection of the law. So far, then, as I have stated^ 
the effect of the ryotwar has been extremely injurious $ but 1 
wish at the same time to add, that I believe the necessary con¬ 
sequence of the ryotwar, if well conducted, as I liave illustrated 
in one small province, lias been attended with extremely 
beneficial results to the people. I am therefore only desirous 
to draw the attention of the Committee to the general principles 
of the two, that a third party should depide between the con¬ 
flicting opinions which exist among the civil servants of the 
East-India Company, which of the two systems possessed the 
soundest principles in themselves, not only as regards revenue 
but the internal government of the country. 

. 3629. What lias been the result of your own opinion on. the 
most improved system of each, since the period they have been 
commenced by government; whether beneficial in the place*; 
where the ryotwar system has been established,or in those pai%s 
the.country where a zemindarry establishment had heenmade'?,. 
-r-Both systems having been very badly established utKlppetifcffe 
Madras Presidency, great evils have followed from both* jQyog?} 
assessment has been the case in bath systems. The Zem£o4&rs. 
haveenfftned under the zemimhu^system ; hut 
not ftuferadtfflder the ^emindarry sy^tem, 
w&m tbaiiypovfa?4jstemf *.bsre that MMLto&lpinixQxi 
chiced* • ^ • 
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S8S0. Has - ff the aenaindarry syftera MSfrto 

bring t vwt quaefftyof huritbat wpsi* the possession of tfcfe 
Zemindars to «ie ?«Coa«klerably. ft was the necessary con¬ 
sequence of eat, that the land should be seques¬ 

trated when l|£risfcni»e could not be paid* 

WSL Gan you state what proportion that has been in that 
part of the Madras presidency where that system has pretrailed ? 
^Ths total amount that was permanently settled amounted to 
t#eaty-cight lacs of pagodas; but I cannot state the quantity 
arid. Nearly tlie whole of the jaghire sold under the permanent 
system has reverted to the Company, owing to the exorbitant 
amount of the permanent assessment. 

■ 9632. You stated one of the objections to the union of the 
power of the Collector and the Zdlah Court was* thafcthere 
was a want of a third party to whom reference couldbemade, 
which was a court of justice ?—Yes. 

• 9633. Do you recollect that one of the great objects of 
making that arrangement with respect to the union of those two 
powers was, that the courts of justice to which the ryots could 
previously appeal were found quite insufficient for their protec¬ 
tion ?«—I have heard that stated, certainly, and it has been very 
generally stated so in Bengal; but that certainly was not the 
c$S£ at Madras* Either the people, from long experience if 
i&fopean character, or some other cause, had found their way 
to the court; and I think that tlie instances 1 have stated shew 
that they knew where to appeal when they were oppressed. 

3634. Were not the courts found, in many instances, in the 
Madras territory, insufficient to defend the ryots from over- 
assessment and undue collections, from the poverty of the 
persons, and from their apprehension of incurring resentment 
by appealing to the court?—Certainly not, at Madras, to any 
extent to deserve a general answer; that particular instances 
have occurred there is no doubt, but not to deserve a general 
answer in the affirmative. 

* 9695. Was not that one of the grounds on which Sir Thomas 
Munro placed that separation ?—It was so ; he pledged himself 
before the courts were established, that that would be so. It 
was stated by one party, that we had established courts of 
justice to which the people would not go; it was stated by 
another party, that the people would be drawn to the courts on 
all oa^tthms, and the cultivation would suffer; it has been 
Mated, that a great inconvenience has arisen from letting in a 
torrent of arrears, consequently that the courts of justice, 
instead Of 1 taking up the administration of justice from the period 
at which they were appointed,, were overburthened with arrears. 
In these three propositions there is somewhat of inconsistency; 
because, if there bad been an administration of justice before 
the courts had npftted to any beneficial purpose, there would 
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t£^hm >administration of t justice ■ -cuTtnd^filukt- ‘Mace 
jWMjiieare under Zemindar*,' how ^anjufeliorb**d 


i#B<Wfe©enaW>i fimetir. . Then, nf nw haj ct<| t» » wurtr«>'#hteh 
- the jDeopkeweuld net go, ^.<fhen^'fMM foweobk** We- subtegoeM 
Iwte^sh’jrthest^pcals fckiMAeve^^tedbj llhfjtoBed«ft TWiw, 

tce*whettthe 
administered 

When Uhe. ryoU are placed under the controuluf 
native officers ??-•» j* i * ,\jO').n -•»!-> 

f *> 3036. The ground" tipdh whit# the ( dbefctjofi proceeded* Wias 
not a supposition'lMt the ^admiriifetratiOri of j tfetice did 1 nbttalc^ 
place at all with respect to ryots, but that it did not take-fili&e 
very*beneficially for their protection ?—I meant that the adtnftiis- 
tratiofruof justice is insufficient for the protection of the^ryets; 
both unde® thebowe and tinder the others bet I think 9 to* will 

taetf- •••■ . , • ■).' «<*<: 

SdSl^wYou stated diet the • assessment under the ryotwar 
setUe*p£nt had been one of the great defects of that system?— 
Unquestionably. ., »• , ,*• • 

.. 3638. Do you recollect die result of it at first, under Sir 
Thomas Munro ?—.-Perfectly. ^ •$»}« 

3639. Are you aware of any means so effectual, for aecer* 

taining the capabilities of the country to pay revenue, a* the 
ryotwar system, supposing it to be well applied?—It is certainly 
well ' calculated to discover the resources 6f a country, froth & 
survey Of every district to form a record of assessment hfiu 
collection • it did not follow that because the reveritie'surve^ 
was necessary to discover the extent of the land under the village 
system* and the general resources of the country from the actual 
collections, that it was necessary to alter the assessment that 
might have haopened to pre-exist. The assessments were on 
certain principles; they might have been modified, and: the^ 
survey gone on ; but in the ryotwar was introduced the distinct 
and predominant feature of assessing all' in money—^assessing 
each field, and the whole collected by the officer of government,' 
and no intermediate agent. . f <> 

3640. Was not it Sir Thomas Munro’s plan to establfelriho> 
ryotwar system in the first instance, for' the purpose of ascer~ 
taining the capabilities of the country, and afterwards with the' 
avowed intention of reducing the assessment twentjjr-five 
cent. ?—Certainly ; it was his object to reduce it in all cases. y v r 

3641. Then the ryotwar system was carried into effect at-* 

cording to his advice and under his view,' but the reduclToiiir 
were not subsequently made ,* they were sold before the prdpfelNk 
reductions?—No; that district has not been sold* no fYtftwIr 
district has been soldj except due. * • ,lxt 

8$4j2L. IfoJftHi think, supposing that reductiioB-iiad beefi c&r-^ 
ried intp effect*, fc^ey nrduW have been too highly*assessed ?ujl 



to»*i»£«oas»GK i,ohds. *•* 

f TTi "1 —ry rrrlMjirt)fiiY ff ConitidiBr.ibat in/«the flaotuatidiflMif oa&j’.'MB*. 
fMykaa Btilfcwaiftnwt tfcfe _ „ _ ^ 

ftUrim pciceiSp&l *b*JW)#^e,'Ahi^ 

•yfoiok#r«re ; pechapfcaqtpiroviden%y t in. those pr*. 

absence in England-j the,result wvm, 
tbmtitmMr* them&lves greatly .reiuoed She Thoraas ’Mmrrw'* 
rates; and though I learned at a subsequent tame 'ihat tbe 

Wg .raduetwo in the pnces ^f ediWp.gwi l^ughwit itJ^ presi- 

- I'rl :/*-..* < r,. it **„. ut* *S 'JW,- 

*3G4& Hi©; intention of Sic Thomas Munro tteg ^reduction 
to bring Jt to the ability of the people, to pay ?-*■¥«$ ;thw drily 
question ia, tfhi^er.theomcmey price can stand it a8i<*n 

3645, You stated that there were sot^^ alt^rtrtSdbS^ 51 bttde 
under the express directions of the government’at bomo?-^ii¥es. 

3646. That was under tf dispatch that weWt out in^ tW ^eOr 

1813?—About that time. . v ^r- » ,v *w 

^*8647. Wa& not the purport of that dispatch irt oftijer £b make 
use of the punchayets to a much gtCatift degree tharf they 4 frad 
previously been used?—It was. <r * • y 

^ 8618. Ha's that been carried into effect ?^It has. fr 4 r,i ^ 

" » * * ; ■,»»■» *>Y*| 

g 649. To yrhat extent?—I,t formed part.of the original quo*- 
; r but,itwas Sir Thomas Munro s opinion, that the forms 
machinery of the Regulations greatly impeded its establish* 
niqnt* and .rendered it nugatory. The. result was, that in his 
attended code be introduced other regulations, which he thought 
fijtjpr ibr the purpose. ,The result of that has not been satis&c* 
t^y,; hut that part of,it which went to transfer the native Com* 
missipners fpr the deciding of suits into district Judges, witli 






:*'8650. 'How far would the modification of punchayets to the 
form of juries be beneficial, in your opinion, to the administration 
of justice in India?—In the province in which I was placed in 
egriy'life there w&g no provision for/the administration of jus¬ 
tice*. . I was directed* on all occasions, to adopt the principle of 
tta^pUnehayets; and I so instructed others, when the superior 
native officers were directed to use their influence to* refer 
cases to punchayet before the parties came to the Collector. 
I have been called out to write a letter, to go dowh to the 
goyieriuncnt office, while investigating some claim fe$ to landed 
operty v .1 used my utmost endeavours to make the punchayet 
I dcr pptmesa to *say there were greit efforts made 
for the drawing up regulations, as have been siace don^, but it 
was attempted to, m^ke the greatest possible use of them ^ but 
I am bound to Way th^ rC6ult Wat exceedingly unsatisfactory, 
bulb. Ao:>the^pec^^mbdx ta myseJfc^d^ e4&)& SCldc#h^g^t? tne 
people toaecept rfd and whdn they did accept it* d^getiendfy"' 


m 


H May 1830 . 

JR. Davidson^ 
*»• *« 


<8&fe ba&f-*?th tw<* dfedfeicw^wtf WWftgibtf tf^^tun- 

cha^t, antfWfe other by theefthW»%Mtff ^fttm charge 

of eomqfl$M»-bf «ne fmrty<*J?wrTB*t f *b*» 'OtbontrtlW Miape -often 

^l!^V* BTi WM nto 

;o not mean to sav/tbat 

tter 
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*caae«'of ,fn»noh»yet» 
under the proper authorities' 
as improvement thw jw 
principles* may not be made 
usefidly employed where they hafe noi^uftralitely* p 
cotifts both dvil to ft qrfminaU * * '' J; ' M ** n '• 

3651. In your opinion, are the natives beitfcr featfefiecf VHh 
the decisions they receive from the riritSte oftcttrfe, utflfrom 

~" ttedly from Europeans* « Their tihlfbrm 
here * pray decide it; do not send' w <to 
party.” But whenever there is an appeal from the 
deoisplty it is absolutely necessary, to prevent delay; thteft there 
should be native instruments employed in the frrst m$toCfik> 

3652. Supposing the same case might bt decided by m Euro¬ 

pean or by a native jurisdiction ; which decision would they be 
most satisfied with ?™I should say an European decidedly; 
though I have not been in the judicial department myself# 4 * 

3656. Do you think it would be a benefit tp the administra¬ 
tion of justice, if there were a native juror, not exactly in the 
shape of a punchayet, but under the superintendence of a Euro¬ 
pean Judge ?—I should say certainly the experiment might be 
tried in those districts where intelligent natives might |$o- 
<fured to try matters of feet. The trial of native soldiers by 
native officers in the army proceeds pretty much upon the same 
principle*—a body of natives assemble to try natives; and they 
might there, as they do here, try the fact. 

3054. Do you happen to be acquainted with the manner in 
which they have introduced the trial by jury ih. Ceylon ?—-No, 
I am not, except by conversation* 

The witness is directed to withdraw. 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Tuesday next, 

one o’clock. 


Die Martis, 11° Mali 1830. 


The Loud Peesident in the Chair. 


called 


3655. Ik what situation are you ?—I ate a roewhatf^faLon- 
don; I was originally an fodigo planter fa India. ' ** « 

3666. At what time AM your firebgo to India# «+Ih 1604. 

’ #657. When tiffl ydutyifrft fcJfa ****'«' w * ha* 
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,,&6&8j Did-ygnjna oHi o*>«i **%,.«*>«* wdtge WM’^.WW 

ottj^pfwp»y j^^iagwuy » . ( , ^, ( ., ^ 

‘' "S&fl: >®P #k ■ 'E*8t«I«afc €t*ttp**f? ** 

—JNtfc'* ,K * ««*3*w Jon om ? . w (,? • w»i>k< i tii* fj>»r< 

ft to ntte -WiaIhe East-lMk 

3662 Was it possible at tbe toe to »,> jgM^.a 
liqpnce?— r Yes. it was, irregularly, I believe. 4 f 

, £6($. To $hat place did you first ,go f—To Calcutta. ’**, f| 

<8664. In hrhat branch of business dujynu first engage J^Id 
mercantile business a short time, and afterwards I went, intone 
indigo planting. * . »• * ? b***\ » 

* '36654 How long did yon reside in Calcutta, and at whatotiter 
place did yvti chiefly reside ?*—Chiefly at BhaugulporeJ i *, . 

8666. How far is that up the country ?-**Fmn -850 lb 300 
’miles from Calcutta. * i < *< 

' 8667. When did you first settle at Bh&ogulpoiirP—tln 4807, 

I think. 

3668. Was that with a view to the fcultivatibn of indigo ?-— 

^ a8 " *r 

a| / 3669. Yo\x never removed afterwards to any other $lace ?— 

: I came from that place to England. 

3670. Were you employed by any house of agency, or was it 
on your own account ?—It was on my own account. , x 
*''3671. Had you any partuer ? —I had a partner part of 4he 
time. 

3673. You were not concerned in any house of agency in 
Calcutta ?w-No. 

3673. Did you receive advances from any house ©f agency ? 

—Certainly. 

3674. Did that form a large portion of tbe capital then in¬ 
vested ?—A very large portion. 

3675. What interest did you pay ?—The interest was some 
part of the time ten per cent., and part of the time twelve per 
cent. 


8676. What was the extent of the plantation you formed ?— 
Very extensive. I fancy my indigo plantations extended in 
^PQUfbc&JPver sixty or seventy miles along the banks of tba Jriver 
on both sides/ Worn above Bhaugulpore to Jtajetnhal. 

,, jSHfti?, $U4 indigo been planted there before,?—*Yos,;t to 
the same extent,; 1 expended the cqnpern. , t { 

387B. Can yah state the number af aeres ?Zr*~d believe t have 
had as much as a hundred thousand fregaa op, my list; some part 
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V ,3679: Will you describe geaevvfy,, tbe, jm&Vtrt 

reued ?—The system of cultivation J. generally purged 
wad x Vj advances to the ryots; and v fJUejr either, dellyetied *he 
weed at the factory, or I removed it at my own £ 9 ^. o . 

’ $680. What interest had the ryots themselves 19 , the cultiva- 
tibn?--They had an interest; they received a stated prise for it 
in proportion to the quantity delivered. . # f . ;. 

3681/ What was the nature of -the agreement you made with 
the ryots!?—The nature of the agreement I made with the ryots 
was foi* them to receive so much money in advance, and they 
agreed to .deliver so much of the weed at a certain price. 

3082. Did you find a great disposition on the part of theryots 
generally to engage in the cultivation ?~Very much; I never 
had the smallest difficulty in my part of the country in getting as 
much cultivated as I was diposed to take. 

3683. Isita system of cultivation that requires any particular 
degree of skill ?— In the cultivation good culture, but no parti¬ 
cular skill it required skill in the manufacture, but not m the 
cultivation. .w 


3684. Have you observed any difference in the habits of the* 
ryots engaged in that species of agriculture as distinguished 
from others of the population ?—No- not at all. 

8685. Are there any obstacles to the extension of the cultiva¬ 
tion of indigo in India which you conceive might be removed ? 
—I conceive that permission to hold lands would be a great 
advantage. The extension of the cultivation of the article must 
depend upon the .remuneration or price which it meets with in 
the great market of the world. 

- 3686. What is the interest you had, yourself, in the lands 
you cultivated ?—I had no interest at all in them. 


3687. You had, probably, a lease of the ground on which 
your manufactory was established?—Yes,,a perpetual pottah. - 

3688. Are you of opinion that if leases were granted a material 

extension of the cultivation would take place?—I think it*is 
extremely probable, if the article maintains its price, or rattier 
advances in price ; it must depend upon that point. - , * 


. 3689. What is the duration of lease you would think requisite 
to give the utmost encouragement to the cultivation P—TshOuM 
think that holding lands in fee-simple would be indispensable, 
not only in the cultivation of indigp,. but far the good of Hie 
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tfcfe'pifriJtatee ?—A long term of years would not be II May 1030. 
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sufficient for 
bo good a0 a 

3691. You had reason to be ‘"satisfied with the industry and 
regularity of tMfti&live population, as ftr as you were concerned? 
—*-Verf much sd ih general; I think them ap exceedingly 
amiable and Interesting race of men. 

3692 Should you, from your general observation on tbeir 
chatodtci*, conceive them capable of employments of a higher 
description tlian those they are generally permitted to exercise ? 
—In the progress of events and time, and with improved educa¬ 
tion, particularly by their being instructed in the useful arts and 
sciences common in Europe, with which they are at present 
unacquainted, I think they certainly would be. 

3693. Was the district you inhabited peaceable during the 
time you resided there ?—Perfectly so. There was one occasion 
—ta house-tax in the town of Bhaugulpore itself, during 
the government of Lord Minto,—on which a good deal of fer¬ 
ment was excited in consequence of misapprehension on the part 
of the native population, and the fear of the oppressions of the 
subordinate ofiiceis when a little popular excitement appeared. 


Zhtfdson, 
Esq . 


3694. What was the nature of the tenure of land in the 
district ?—Generally held by Zemindars in chief, and by them 
relet to the ryots on pot tali. The conditions of a pottali are so 
various, and so variously construed, it is a difficult matter to 
define what the tenure exactly is. 

36Q5. Fiom your observation, should you consider that 
species of tenure favouiable or unfavorable to the mipiovement 
of the country ?—I think, it would be lequisitc, in order to carry 
forward the impiovenient of the country, that that tenure should 
be much better defined, and much more liberally extended. 


3696. Did the taxation of land in that part of the countiy 
which fell under your observation appear to you to be pretty 
lair and equal ?—The government assessment was very variable, 
and bore very differently in different parts of the district. Taking 
it upon the whole, I should think it was decidedly too heavy; 
that it absorbed too great a proportion of the net produce of the 
land. 

3697. Was that what was commonly called the permanent 
settlement ?—Yes; the permanent settlement was applicable to 
that part of the country. 

3693* It has been stated in evidence, that some of Hie 
Zemindars made a profit equal to the" revenue?— 1 They 
some cases. ;ultiva- 

3699- In what mode did the rich Zemindars, with w’ 
had intercourse, spend their income ?—A great man* 6 a * P re * 
were yery much in the leading-strings of the people aH> an( * t* 10 
a great many of tnem were in debt and diflic 
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ll fitaf a great K«my of them squandered away a large portion of tfcdr 

)TZi 1n « tl Ba tion - * * 

“ ton > ^ 700 , t)id the ryots shew a disposition lb cxAisttose articles of 
luxiwy, os far as lay within their reach ?—ff they* hod had the 
means, I think thev were very anxious to get clothes, hardware, 
glass ware, and articles of that description. 

3701. Were any of the ryots enabled to accumulate any thing 
like capital ?—In some cases. I have known instances of ryots 
being worth three or four thousand rupees. 

3702. How did they generally employ the small capital so ac¬ 
cumulated ?—It is a very important part of the duty or a ffelndoo 
to establish his family in life; to marry them properly, to settle 
them advantageously; and funerals are very expensive. 

8703. Do they, in any instance, shew a disposition to embark 
it in commercial and agricultural speculations ?—Sometimes I 
think they do. I think they arc not averse to things of that 
kind, where they see a feasible opportunity. 

3704. Are there instances in which they have done that pro¬ 
perly ?—-There are instances in which they have embarked in 
the cultivation of indigo, in the cultivation of cotton, tobacco, 
and other articles of their own growth. 

3705. Were the ryots much in the habit of discussing the, 
measures and system of the government, as applicable to their 
own condition ?—No, they were not; they were generally 
subservient. 


3706. Does the same observation apply to the Zemindars ?— 
The Zemindars, of course, having more opportunities of infor¬ 
mation, arc a little more desirous of knowing what is going on 
in the world at large. Since I have kit India, I understand a 
very considerable additional curiosity Las been excited in their 
minds, in consequence of the more extended intercourse they 
have had with Europeans. 

3707. Have any unfavourable circumstances connected with 
that intercourse fallen under your observation ?—None of any 
importance. 

3708. Do you conceive the intercourse as beneficial to the 
natives, so far as it has hitherto taken place?—-Most assuredly; 
I think they have been most particularly benefited by it. 


3709. Do you conceive that a more extended settlement of 
Europeans in the country would not lead to disputes between* 
.ibgtr and the natives?—4 do not think it would; any material* 
think tnhf disputes which have hitherto taken place between the 
not only |. n( j t j ie inJjgo planters, for instance, have chiefly arisen 
nat!ve pop^ircumstances in which those indigo planters have been 
Yotjhose circumstances I conceive to be the denial of the 
♦ f ding lands, and the use that is made of it by natives 
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ift^boundary‘dispute** th£v;deak.ro*de ofEurapean inflqpggg^0| .^3^ 

whatever power an European may have ii>. wising -tSt. 

carxy .^yg|foJfcA $^utes, ,wfeiph r numerous, MrUfn t JSiir *• 

^gighN WS*h^bfliw.cfcuries or about heWs. Native's frequently 

^d they ..enlist 'Europeans t in t^lf cause. 

Other natives enlist other Europeans i$ t$eir interest In Opposition. 

, $re not cojnmom . in which Europeans are 
embarked exclusively on o.ne side and natives on the other ?—! 
should suppose not; they have never cothe withiQ tny kno#- 
ledge;,1 do not recollect any cases of that nature. v ,Vr 


37) i. Do the natives in general repose as much or more Con¬ 
fidence in Europeans, in the ordinary transactions of business 
and of life, as they do in each other ?—I think rhore. 

3712. Have you had any opportunity of observing any other 
species of cultivation, such as cotton, sugar, and silk, in the 
course of your residence ?—I am not practically acquainted with 
the one or the other; I generally saw them growing in the 
country. 


37 J 3. Can you state, generally, in what branches of specula¬ 
tion Europeans have been most successful ?—I think indigo has 
been the most important and the most successful. 

3714. To which species of cultivation do you consider that 
the power of holding land is most essential?—To indigo it must 
be very essential; and to cotton, silk, tobacco, and various other 
articles. 


3715. Are you aware of any other circumstances, besides the 
want of the power of holding land, which you have stated, that 
have proved obstacles to the cultivation either of indigo, cotton, 
silk, or sugar?— I should think that, indirectly, the defective 
administration of justice must have an influence upon the pro¬ 
duction of all those articles, and the want of free permission for 
Europeans to settle and colonize. 

3716. Have you any reason to think that coal is to he found 
to any extent in that country?—It is found, and I have under¬ 
stood it is likely to bo found to a greater extent than it has 
been; but I have no practical knowledge on this subject. 

3717. Are you of opinion that any means might be found of 
increasing the facility for finding remittances to England beyond 
what now exist ?—Undoubtedly, if the China monopoly were to 
be given up, from India direct; also by the increased production 

articles suitable to the consumption of England; silk, for 
iagtancCx is a very important article. Cotton, by an improved 
cultivation pf it, if* it were practicable. I am not sanguine, how¬ 
ever*, in the expectation of a very large increase in the cultiva- 
tiqp either of cotton or of sugar in India. 

imt£-JFrpoUbe way in, which the landis at prCr 
spntrpKe-,Qc$upie& jn raising gtbec* articles qf export, and the : 

o ^_ 1 ^ • « 
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/?. Davidson\ 

Esq. % ' . 

3719. Is it from want of capital you conceive siidh art extent 
of Cultivation would not take 1 place ?— I think Wartt irf capital, 
in the first instance, would be a'difficulty; but an important 
part of the production of cotton hi America is oh the alluvial 
lands of the Mississippi; the’cotton produced tfoeVe, almost 
without labour, comes, of course, into competition' With India 
cotton* r give my opinion on this point, however, with great 
diffidence; because it is a thing which has never* been, fairly 
tried. 

3720. Do you know the relative price of labour between the 
banks o€ the Mississippi and India?—There is no comparison 
in the price of labour; but the relative price of labour does 
not come into operation. The article of cotton, I haVe under¬ 
stood, is produced in that part of America almost without 
labour; they have nothing to do but to scatter the seed on the 
alluvial lands of the Mississippi. 

3721. Does not the labour of the gleaning and the manufac¬ 

turing form a very large proportion of the price ?—The gather¬ 
ing forms a certain proportion; there are machines, I under¬ 
stand, used in America, by which the labour of cleaning is very* 
much facilitated. ;«- . 

3722. When you say that the experiment has not been fairly 
tried, to what do you refer?—I refer to this, that to the cultiva¬ 
tion of cotton fairly persons must have the right of occupying 
those lands freely, and have a right of erecting buildings, and 
free egress, and every thing belonging to a free and extended 
commerce. 


necessary nieans of subsistence for the dense population; 4 ifcit 
I know what might arise from an improved cultivation 

and ft better system of agriculture. * * »- 


3723. Cannot they erect buildings as well for cotton as for 
indigo ?—They would require to hold lands lor that purpose. 

3724. Do they require to hold lands for the purpose of cany- 
ing on that extensive cultivation of indigo which has been 
carried on ?—I carried it on, but not under circumstances giving 
the cultivation of the article its full advantages; nor would it be 
practicable to do so, if any other country were discovered pro¬ 
ducing it with greater natural advantages. 

3725. Do you think it essential to the interests of the mer¬ 
chant manufacturer that he should raise the articles he manu¬ 
factures ?—No, I do not think it essential. If lie can do jt 
through the ryots, it is not necessary; but there are many cases* 
where he cannot do it. 

• * 

372G, Is it not as open to the English speculator to make 
advances to the ryots for the delivery of cotton, as it is for the 
English speculator to make advances to the ryots for the deli¬ 
very of indigo, and to have a cotton manufactory instead of an 
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indigo manufactory ?—Yes; but cotton iw an article that requires 
occupation for several year?- nThe^erection of works for cotton, 
sugar, and several other articles*, must be done with some view 
tp.permapeacy> 

><87£7. Jf a remunerating price were obtained ..for cotton, 
would it not be for the interest of the merchant manufacturers to 
make agreement for several years with the ryot*, and the ryot 
to,epter iutp that agreement?—Yes; no doubt of it r 

.3728^ What obstacle practically exists* then, to the engaging 
in the production and manufacture of cotton, in the same way 
as the production and manufacture of indigo are carried on now ?' 
—I do not see that there is any material difference, except that 
the one occupies the ground longer than the other, and that 
indigo cultivation is not now carried on to the best advantage, in 
consequence of those circumstances. In cotton and sugar the 
investment of fixed capital would be much greater. 

' 3729. At what period does a cotton plantation come to ma¬ 
turity ?—I believe in some part of India cotton is nearly an an¬ 
nual ; but the best description of cotton, the American cotton, 
does not bear, I believe, for two or three years. 

3730. Is the indigo an annual plant?—Very much so in the 
lower provinces ; it is generally inundated, and hence it is ge¬ 
nerally at an end in the first year; but it is not necessarily an 
annual in the upper provinces, and parts of the country out of 
the reach of inundation ; it lasts for two or three years. 

3731. Have you had occasion to observe in the country, while 
you were there, any diminution in the proportion of the Mo- 
hamedan religion to Hindoo?—I have understood there is a 
material diminution now goingon. 

3732. You speak from general understanding, and not from 
practical observation ?—Just so. 

3783. Do you mean generally speaking?—Yes, I believe 
generally. 

3734. What description of religion is most favourable, from 
your observation, to the general industry and improvement of 
the country, the Mohamedan or the Hindoo ?—The Mohamc- 
dan has fewer prejudices than the Hindoo; the Hindoo again is 
a docile creature. I think practically, so far as the common 
business of life goes, the religions or creeds of the people do 
not come prominently into contact with Europeans in their 
commercial operations. I should say decidedly, with reference 
tH^he state of society among the Hindoos, that it is very 
artificial, and consequently a very bad order of a great com¬ 
munity. 

3735. Was any improvement effected in the district in which 
you resided, in the education'and acquirements of the natives B—^ 

I am not aware of any. 


m 
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ItJfbylftSd* - S736v Are Vou of opinion it would be easy to ^ffeefc’trifch 
“T impw*«ment ?~I am { it would, in my opinion, not be difficult. 

£sq, b<mf 8737. State the nature of those improventehtfc which you 
think it wodkl be easy to produce ?—I should propose improved 
instruction ; they have common schools, but they do not appear 
to produce material effects at present*« 

3738. What measures would you propose ?—I should pro¬ 
pose that they should have an opportunity of learning all the 
arts of useful life, in which Europeans are so superior—-che¬ 
mistry, natural philosophy, mechanics, and the application of 
mechanics to the arts, with more extended intercourse with 
Europeans. 

3739. Would you teach philosophy and mechanics in the 
village schools ?—It could hardly be done in the village schools, 
but there are various cities in which it might be done. 

3740. Is it not already done in the cities ?—I have not had 
any opportunity of seeing it. 

3741. Had you no lease of land for the purpose of growing 
indigo on your own account ?—Some of my people had. 

3742. What do you mean by your people ?—My servants. 

3743. Were they natives or Europeans ?—Natives. 

3744. If you could have had a lease, should you have got one ? 
—Undoubtedly. 

3745. If you had had a lease of the lands yourself, how 
would you have proceeded to effect the cultivation of the indigo ; 
would it have been by hiring persons at daily wages to cultivate 
it on your own account, or would the ryots have cultivated it 
upon their account, as they generally do ?—The great object, I 
think, of a lease in a case of that kind to the planter personally, 
would be to prevent being obtruded upon by other Europeans 
in the production of the article. I should not have proceeded 
to have employed people to cultivate the land myself in the 
common way that a farmer would do in this country; I should 
have endeavoured to do it through the rj'ots, if practicable. 

3746. Upon the system of making an advance, in the first 
instance, to the ryots ?—Exactly so. 

3747. You think that a lease would have given you more pro¬ 
tection against the interloping of other Europeans, than was 
afforded to you by the legal rights you acquired by means of 
your advance ?—Yes. 

3748. Then would you have both lease and advance?—Yes. 

3749. Then would not you oust the ryot who now has the 
lease?—‘No, decidedly not; I should have done every thing to 

/improve the condition of the ryot; I think he would have pros¬ 
pered more as ray tenant than as tenant of the native Zemindar. 
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5750. The object of the lease is to, prevent those contests II Way1#3#* 
which arise between Europeans ?—Yes; and giving permanency „ “7, 
to a person’s own property. *’ U ^ an ' 

3751. .Did you carry out any capital to India?—-I think very 
little. . . 


3752, Do you know any indigo planter wb& did ?—Very few. 

8753. They carry on their speculations with advances made 
by the agency houses?—Yes, generally. 

3754. Ait an interest of ten or twelve per cent. ?—It was at 
that rate at that period; now they can get advances at froth six 
to eight. 

3755. Are you aware what interest those agency houses al¬ 
lowed to their customers at the time they took that interest from 
you ?—I think they allowed, probably to their constituents,'one 
or two per cent, less than they charged to me. 

3756. Did you still, when you paid that interest, carry on 
your speculation to a profit ?—Yes, if the seasons were favour¬ 
able, and the markets tolerably good. 

3757. Has it been more or less profitable since that time?— 
Since that time it has been more profitable; but I should dis¬ 
tinguish between the parties sending it to England and selling it 
on their own account on the spot. I should think that those 
sending to England recently, and realising the low prices ob¬ 
tained here of late, could hardly have obtained the cost of 
production. 

3758. You do not apprehend that a state of things like that 
can last—a high price in India created by the expectation of 
realising a high price here, but ending in disappointment ?— 
The high price in India has not been produced by the expecta¬ 
tion altogether of a high price here; it lias been enhanced, in 
sonic measure, by the necessity of people to obtain remittances 
from India in return for goods sent out, and by the competition 
they meet with in the East-India Company as purchasers of the 
article there. 


3769. Can you state the difference between the bullion price 
of indigo in India and in England ?—I should think in some in¬ 
stances it must be from twenty to forty per cent. 

3760. What is the expence of transmitting bullion to Eng¬ 
land ?—I should think not eight per cent.; bullion in India is 
not obtainable with great facility. 

3761. Except in Calcutta, you have nothing but coin?—No, 
nothing but coin ; people of course in buying an article, how¬ 
ever, at such a distance, do not know at the time they buy that 
it will be so much depressed in England as it is when it arrives ; 
but the excessive production has been stimulated by those 
two circumstances—the necessity of the people to obtain re¬ 
mittances, and by the competition of the East-lndia Company; 
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II May 183$», thesejjp turn have produced aa pver-suppJy in : Europe, 

” - i —7 ei^c^lly depresses the market.;,,!. . • ■ , 

WJhen,those, who had given the same price for indigo 
y ' in India heard that they had lost, Ky.the remittances forty pit 
cent., do you apprehend they .would give.the same,sum another 
year ?trrl apprehend not. , :i 


s i 


3763. Then, practically, those indigo ! 6 peeulatidhs Hi Iifdia 
have been carried on, not by capital remitted from Ehgland, 
but from the accumulated savings of the military and civrl ser¬ 
vants of the Company, who have deposited tho 6 e saving* in the 
hands of agency houses, which agency houses hove lent their 
money to the speculators in indigo ?—I should say that a very 
small proportion of the accumulated capital of the agency houses 
in India can be the savings of the civil and military servants of 
the Company; that a large proportion of it is native capital, and 
the capital of the houses themselves. Old-established houses in 
Calcutta have large capitals. 


3764. Is a large amount of native capital engaged in those 
houses of agency which bear the names only of English partners? 
—In various ways, I should think, they may have extensive 
transactions with them, which answer the purposes of capital;, 
1 should not say that they are partners in the business, nor do 
they lend their capital collusively, but they have bona foie trans- 
actions, which in their nature answer all the purposes of capital., . 


3765. It was not your own capital with which you carried on 
this speculation in India ?—It was not my own capital with 
which I began. 

3766. You began with borrowing capital at ten or twelve pfcr 
cent. ?—I did. 


3767. You were able, notwithstanding the burthen of tfiat 
interest, to apply it profitably ?—1 was. 

3768. So that if you had applied capital of your own, instead 
of borrowing it in India at a very high rate of interest, the 
whole speculation would have been still more profitable?—Un¬ 
doubtedly. 

3769. Should you have been ready to embark in the specula¬ 
tion with your own capital, as well as with the capital you bor¬ 
rowed ?—Certainly. 

•f 

3770. Would it not have been considerably more profitable 
to you, if you had been so able ?—Yes, undoubtedly. 

3771. What circumstances are there which deter capitalists 
from so embarking their own capital from England in a specula* 
tion of that kind ?—I think the difficulty of settling in the in¬ 
terior of the country is one. 

3772. The restrictions under which Europeans are placed ? — 
YtoH/lht? restrictions under which the Europeans arc placed. 
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■3773/ Are you' of-‘Opinion, that restrictions ivere re- n 

moved, many persons of capital irt Ettgland Would be found 'dis¬ 
posed to embark their capital in a speculation bf that kind ?— 2i - 
That would depend on ttoe^expeeted advantages# •* 1 

3774* With the pt&dht advatttageS?—I think <it possible they 
might with the present advantages; I thitaK iti^pdfesible dnd 
likely ti^it.they.^o^ is so redundant a#, in 

England* they might very likely turn their attention^ to things 
of that nature. > 

3775. State what restrictions you desire to see retooled ?'—- 
I should propose that Europeans should be at liberty to g& to 
India, and settle in India, without any restrictions. 

3776. Where an European has permission to go to India, 
what restrictions should you wish to see removed when he was 
there ?—I should wish to see him permitted to hold land, and, 
generally; enjoy all suitable privileges. 

3777. On freehold ?—Yes. 

3778. Do you think that if Europeans were permitted to hold 
lands, the situation of the ryot who cultivated under them 
would be materially improved ?— I think it would be improved ; 
for that would lead to an improved administration of the land of 
which he became possessed. 

;3779. If an European were so allowed to hold land, would he 
ndt displace all the small leaseholders, the ryots?—I think the 
number of Europeans who can go to India, on any principle 
which i& feasible, will be very small. There cannot be an emi¬ 
gration of common labourers; it must be an emigration of 
capitalists and artisans. 

3780. You think that if the restrictions were removed, the 
benefit would not be great, the number of persons being limited? 

—The benefit would arise from the capital, and the different 
system introduced, rather than from the number. 

3781. Would not the occupation of land by European free¬ 
holders displace the ryot leaseholder ?—I think not. 

3782. Would he give leases to the ryots ?—I think he would ; 
it would be decidedly his interest and his duty to do so. 

3783. That expectation of advantage to the ryot is derived 
from the supposition that the European speculator, who went 
out to make a high interest for his money,‘would deal more libe¬ 
rally than the native Zemindars?—Yes. 

3784*. Is the situation of the ryots who cultivate indigo for 
tlie Indigo planters superior to that of other ryots engaged in the 
cultivation of other articles of agricultural produce 1—I do not 
know that there is any very material difference. Indigo is nut 
the only article of a ryot’s production. I think, in the compari¬ 
son between t^osq who do cultivate and those wl*o do not, that 
those who cultivate indigo are rather best off. 
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379S« Xcm, who went out w#Wtejft^‘sswo „ 
vemment,. obtspued possession, of lands hekl in perpetuity/— 
YfS/I had the permission of tUelpcal governments . . 

3T$7. Therefore thejre^riction' di^ndt p^o^aUy^eat you? 
—No t Europeans were permitted to hold land to the extent of 
al?out twenty acres or fifty begas, in one sppt, In perpetuity, by 
express pertaission of government. ■ . . 

3788. Have not the ryots certain rights in the Unds tbey oc¬ 
cupy and cultivate?—I think they may be considered, practi¬ 
cally, almost as tenants afc will. . * 

378ft: Are they not understood to have certain legal rights? 

_tinder the government antecedent to ours ; the Mohamedan 

government was generally in ■ the habit, I have always under¬ 
stood, of considering the ryots, as long as they paid their rents, 
prescriptive tenants. - 

3790 . Is there not, practically, in different parts of India, 
great variety of rights possessed by cultivating ryots ?—They 
have various rights. 

3791. Have not those rights been very imperfectly ascer¬ 
tained ?—They are exceedingly complicated and difficult tobe 
ascertained. 

3792. Would there not he some fear that the rights, when 
not clearly ascertained, might be violated by the leases from the 
Zemindars to Europeans?—I conceive the rights,possessed.by 
the ryots antecedent to the lease would Dot be vitiated by such 

leases. 

3793. Might not the granting leases by Zemindars to Euro¬ 

peans lead to much contest and litigation I—I conceive not more 
than at present. There are no persons more fond of litigation 
than the Hindoo Zemindars. • 

3794 If there were many European settlers in the country, 
under what law do you think it would be expedient to place 
them, civilly and criminally ?-That is a very difficult question 
to answer. We are hardly satisfied with our own laws at home. 
It would be very presumptuous to give an opinion off Mnd, 
what particular code I should recommend to be applied in a 
case of that kind ; it would require great consideration and con¬ 
siderable investigation. ,7 ‘ i>v; , 

3795 . Is not that a question, practically, of very great, diffi¬ 
culty?—It is certainly practically difficult, but I think hot'in¬ 
superable, with a disposition to meet the difficulth&s'ijf tlfot&se, 
'The difficulty does not apply so much to the state ofthie riartves, 
as to the privileges and lights of the British snbj«et,’«s h*fi«Wid» 
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at {Resent; whether it might be eligible or practicable to ia» n Mu* 1330. 
creiae or restrict those rights in any degree* especially iq the —^ 

administration of justice. R- Dawlson, 

3796. Has there not been great difficulty in obtaining returns £§f ' 
for the exports of British manufactures to India ?—There has. 


3797. Do you apprehend that, in consequence of the greater 
cultivation of indigo, and the extension of indigo manufactories, 
a stnaller amount of British capital has been remitted from India 
of late years than had been previously; is it no* retained in 
India for the purposes of obtaining a large interest rather than 
remitted in gross to England, as it used to be formerly ?—JT do 
not know; that is a question to which I have not much turned 
my attention ; that is a matter that would require a little con¬ 
sideration. I have seen considerable sums coming home of late, 
and it is very possible, and exceedingly likely, that large sums 
may also have been retained. 1 am aware that considerable 
sums have been allowed to remain there, tempted by a higher 
rate of interest. 


3798. Is it not more the practice now than it used to be to 
leave the fortune which may have been accumulated in India, 
and to remit the interest, than to remit the whole ?—I should 
think not; that has always been very much the case. Until 
the recent unhappy occasion, confidence stood very high; I 
refer to the failure of the house of Palmer and Company. 

3799. You have not been in any other part of India than 
Bengal ?—No, I have not, to reside. 

3800. When did you leave India?-—In the year 1816. 

3801. Is not the quality of the indigo now grown in Bengal 
very much improved, as well as increased in quantity ?-*-Yes, it 
is decidedly improved and increased. 

3802. Before it was cultivated by Europeans, was it not of 
inferior quality to any other ?—Yes; a very inferior article. 

3803. Is there any now grown in any other part of the world 
superior to that? —No, decidedly not. 

3804. Do you apprehend that the quality of the indigo weed 
has been improved of late years ?—N o; the manufacture has 
been improved. 

3805. In point of fact, there are no such persons as European 
indigo planters ?—There are in some parts of the country, where 
they possess the bullocks and ploughs, and hire the ploughmen, 
in the regular way that a farmer does in his cultivation here. 

3806. The ploughmen are natives ?—Yes. 

3807. Are they servants of the Company, or individuals under 
licence from the Company ?—The European planters are indi¬ 
viduals under licence. 

3808* Do you know the number of Europeans who are em- 

3 T 
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ployed ftf the cultivation of mdtoo throughout\the country? 
—I do not i’ - I should not (hin& tfeey «xcee«l 50(l to i,OGO 
perio^s. Uk * - * \ «o , v* ** l* , •! * 

* ! S8j)9. JE&ye any of ifyosc p^taoftfc* Hvfid* cttlfirated 4ndige on 
thcjfr* ^wtk account leased ?—I "f&ftby in Ibe 

nasties of their servants; that is tte way'imwbicfr thfey ustodly 
itiariage any thing of that kindfwherfc they cannot do ^di¬ 
rectly, they must doit indirectly, ^ich*ptaces > them ? “fiit ^, the 
mercy of their servants. *'!'•'*• * * < v ? * i ‘ 

3810, It would be an advantage to thtitti to be able to hold 
the same' lease In their own names No doubt it would*’ 1 


3811. Are you aware that they are now in possession 6f that 
advantage ?—I am aware that they have been very recently. 

3812. Is indigo liable to great injury from fluctuation of 
season ?-—Very much so; it is liable to great casualties. 

3813. Has that liability been diminished by improved modes 
of culture ?—I should hardly think that at present it has. That 
die aggregate production of the successive crops at large has been 
rendered more equable upon the average, in consequence of its 
greater extension over a variety of soils, in some greater variety 
of climate, I think it exceedingly probable ; but that any ma¬ 
terial improvements have taken place in cultivation I hardly 
imagine. 

3814. What does it chiefly suffer from?—In the first in¬ 
stance, the great difficulty, in the cultivation of indigo in the 
lower provinces, is the want of rain to sow in proper season ; if 
it is not sown in the proper season, it will be overflown before 
it is ready. A subsequent and greater overflowing usually takes 
place from the end of July to the middle or end of August. 

3815. Do you not therefore apprehend, that if Europeans 
had a more permanent interest in the cultivation of those lands 
than they have now, those chances of injury from seasons wotild 
be diminished?—It is possible; I think they would improve 
that part of the land which is out of the reach of casualty of that 
description, and appropriate the remainder more judiciously. 
The agriculture of India at present is altogether miserably defec¬ 
tive, from the extreme subdivision of land and the want of accu¬ 
mulated capital. There arc very few ryots who have any capital 
of consequence. 


3816. Do you not also think, that such an increased interest 

on the part of Europeans in this land would rather lead to "the 
adjudication of those undefined claims you have spoken of as 
existing among the natives, than to an increase 0f4hfem?-^*Un- 
doubtedly ; that it would lead to their adjustment t by compro¬ 
mise ana otherwise. Europeans, in genera), are ilOt fbntrof 
litigation in that country. » *• 14 ” 

3817. Are not the implements of husbandry died iti the culti- 
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vationof indigo of a more simple and jots expensive kind than U May 183ft 
are required for th&cu Uivation? Of sugar or of cotton?*—Ye*. I 
should think they are; the land, as at present cultivated^ is 
cultivated n^itU the san^ in^tr^n^enU for ajl productions. What 
improvements European capital* skilj^^pd talent might, intro¬ 
duce, it is impossible for meto (presets- tihink itVjip!§sfoIe -’they 
might ere long use more ^qpmpiicat^dfostf uments' ..m^ujTac- 
(uring apd,cultivating indigo..*.. - A* ‘ AX X-v 

8818. Independently of the slowness of return inthecase of 
sugar , or of cotton, the superior descriptions of . the implements 
of husbandry would require a larger expenditure of capital, than 
for the cultivation of indigo ?—Yes j there must be more expen¬ 
sive implements and buildings for sugar and other articles. 

3819. You have stated that you thought the land w^s in many 
instances overtaxed; have you not found that the burthen of 
taxation was less felt in those parts of the coitntry in which in¬ 
digo was cultivated?—I think it would be least felt in those 
parts of the country which were most improved,' and those arc 
most improved where Europeans have had most intercourse and 
connection with the natives, and particularly in indigo. 

3820. Is the cultivation of indigo carried on in that part of 
the country not under the perpetual settlement?—Yes, it is in 
the new provinces to the westward ; but I believe it is now ra¬ 
ther leaving that part of the country. 

,X 3821. Have you had any opportunity of seeing Surat cotton ? 

—I have. 


3822. Is that not considered superior to most which grows in 
India ?—It is considered superior to Bengal. But the fine 
Dacca muslin is manufactured in Bengal, which we have been 
totally unable to equal in England. 

3823. Is not the cotton which produces the Dacca muslin 
grown only on a tract of ground about forty miles in extent by 
three in breadth ?—I have heard that; but I have heard that 
questioned very generally ; I do not know the thing to be either 
true or false. 


3824. Do you know what the peculiarity of the soil of Dacca 
consists of ?*—I do not. 

" 3825. With how many different ryots did you contract for 
the furnishing the indigo you manufactured ?—A vast number. 
I think frpm five to ten begas a ryot would be to the extent of 
their average cultivation. 

. 3826. When you state that you had under indigo cultivation 
100,000 , begas, do,you .mean that the ryots with , whom you 
contracted, possessed that extent of country, or that the indigo 
• wate cultivated,on that extent ?—Indigo was actually cultivated 
probably to that extent of land ; it was not. in one part, of-the 
country, but distributed .in various patches. 
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»**fl887;' Tb**Vtt&With ^otn *bd made yotira^ee«t^t^|k^ 
seSsed a much larger number or begas?—Yfcsi * *&* v ~ * 

*4»$K DM•y 6 ^^ r ^ abydSHebW In W^clhg yo^^tion. 
tracts with the ryots?—I have found difficulty m enfbran^lb^ttt. 

'8BB&. Had ydh Mfo&ttT&heAy btfttfnitdf r&btting &Ahe 
tmtkfM^&ne. _ •* ; /*-*'•; • * ' - ‘ • ; 

"3836.. Are there any^natknees in" which ryots let lands to 
different person#f^-Pre^uently. 

3$3l« Are you aware of measures being frequently adopted 
for forcing tyotfc to cultivate indigo I have heard of circtjm- 
stances of the kind, but I am not acquainted with any tiling of 
thaitifftufe myself. 

31332. ,Do you think that was a general practice in the dis¬ 
tricts where indigo is cultivated ?—I should think not. 

3833. From your observations, should you decidedly say it 
was not so ?—I should. 


3834. Down to what period ?—From 1807 to 1816. . c. 

3833. If that practice occurred, in what manner would it be 
executed ; who would force the ryot to cultivates the Zemin¬ 
dar ?—/The Zeipindar frequently exercises an influence over liis 
ryotfe: and sometimes an European, like any other man, pro¬ 
bably has a ryot in his debt, and he teazes and threatens to 
prosecute him, and thereby endeavours to force his cultivation 
in the way he desires. 

3836. Might it not be done also by the influence of the Ze¬ 
mindar over the ryot ?—Yes. 

3837. It is contrary to law ?—Yes. 

3838. The ryot has by law a power to cultivate his land as 
he pleases ?—Yes. 

3839. Does not the Zemindar frequently let out his larid to 
two or three different persons, who have subordinate authority 
under him ?—Yes, he does. 


3840. In those cases are the ryots more oppressed than under 
the Zemindar in chief?—It depends so much upon the personal 
character of the parties that I cannot say decidedly. 

3841. All those persons must obtain a profit independent of 
the Zemindar ; the Zemindar, and then the farmer under him ? 
-—It frequently becomes a question whether the ryot is to be 
plundered by the officers of the Zemindar, or to pay the fafmfer, 
who gets it m the shape of a recognised additional rent., j 

38*2. By what means did you induce the ryots* with whom 
you we*e concerned, to cultivate indigo rather than , any thing 
v*tee ?—-Nothing but the advantage to themielves* >, ; ,. j ^ ,. v .< 

W6tdd indfc the mere circumstance of the obtaining bn 
for that produce, rather than any other* induce 
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itl~The facility,-with- wfcitfh they get moneybas, 14 «ay t«3Ct 

no doubt, some influence. : *f C . y , : t « .. ~t* 

•SS^.vvYou.wquUi -4ajt;$av^^^ any other 

CMWyjvj -iSiL* J. ;* *•<f.' * p : *i? -~' v ,« r ;*: 

384$. When you.ppeak of the cutRvatioo #f. ipdigo 4>eypnd 
the lands of Bengal, in what manner is the revenueraided upon 
the.indigo in those countries; the revenue.in. chief f—Tfie .re¬ 
venue m chief is levied from the Zemindar In the wcjstcrp pro¬ 
vinces, there being no permanent settlement. Tire land Is 
usually given in lease, in preference to the person Who has 
hereditary zemindarry right. ? ,,;r 

3846. ts not the revenue, in some instances* on a valuation 
of the produce ? — I believe the Commissioners for the Ceded 
and Conquered Provinces have been in the habit of letting the 
lands for terms of years on some footing of this kind; but this 
I do not know personally. 

3847. Did you, in many instances, lose the advances you 
had made to the ryots ?—Frequently. 

3848. Of the quantity of land under indigo cultivation, have 
you any means of stating what proportion is held by Europeans 
on lease in the names of natives, and what proportion is culti¬ 
vated by ryots, those ryots contracting to furnish the produce? 

•—I think a very small proportion can be held by Europeans on 
lease. 

3849. Are you aware that those Europeans who haveheld those 
leases have made greater profits than those who have not ?—1 
should think not; I do not think it is ever an object of profit. 

The most profitable cultivation is through the ryot, I appre¬ 
hend. 

3850. Then the object is security?—Yes, to prevent tbe 
contracting bad debts is one material object. 

The witness is directed to withdraw. 


Sir THOMAS STRANGE is called in, and examined as 
# follows: 

3851. You were a Judge at Madras ?— I was. 

3851. How long were you a Judge at Madras ?—I was there Sir T ' Stm & 
in two distinct capacities ; first, as Recorder, 1 was the bearer 
of a charter in the year 1798. The object of the charter was to 
displace the court of the mayor and alderman that had existed 
at Madras for several years previous, and to substitute for that a 
eOurt that was called the Court of the Recorder, composed of 
the mayor and aldermen, with the Recorder to preside, which 
Recorder I was. This court continued about three years, when 
it yas replaced by a Supreme court) established in the year 
1801, on die plan of the Supreme Court in Bengal. Uudejvthe 
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charter constituting that court, £ was appointed Chief Jtrttfce, 
together with two Puisne Judges ? and I continued to {iroskfein 
thfcicourtfrom that period, tp, 1816,. when I obtained W* . Ma¬ 
jesty's leave to resign my office, and to return to England; * 

$853. What is the exttftt of district over which ytrn exbrcked 
tfaisjurisdictktn ?—I can scarcely tell in point of miles. 1 It was 
ever the* town of Madras> 'with the Black'Town, tmd Triplicate, 
to sn extent beyond of some miles, including a nymber df ad¬ 
joining villages. / 

3854. Was the court also a court of appeal frdm Inferior 
courts P—No, not at all, in my time. I am not sure whether, 
subsequent to my retirement from office, there has not been 'an 
Act ot Parliament, giving a limited jurisdiction to the country 
courts oyer the British subjects spread over die territory, from 
the exercise of which there lies an appeal to the Supreme Court; 
but, subject to this, there lay no appeal in my time from any 
court whatever* . 

3855. Of what description were the practitioners in your 
court, attomies as well as counsel; were they exclusively Euro¬ 
pean?—-They were exclusively European. In the Mayor’s 
Court there was but one description of practitioners; they prac¬ 
tised both as barristers and solicitors; and the Court of,the 
Recorder adopted them in that compound character. They 
continued to practise both as barristers and solicitors till the esta¬ 
blishment of the Supreme Court. Then the profession was 
divided, and an option given to those gentlemen to elect to be 
barristers or solicitors ; but they were all Europeans. 

3856. Upon the whole, was there an increase or diminution 
of litigation during the period you had an opportunity of obser¬ 
vation ?—It increased considerably, calculating from the time 
of my first arrival in India to my departure. There was a pro¬ 
gressive though not constant increase, sufficient to employ our 
time abundantly. 


3857. To what circumstances do you attribute that increase 
of business ?—To the change in the judicature ; the new judica¬ 
ture attracting business, I should think, excluding what had 
existed antecedently. 

3858. Do you mean to say there was an increased confidence 
in the new judicature, which attracted the attention of suitors ? 
~I should certainly say so, speaking with becoming reserve. - 

8859. Are yon aware of any improvements that might be 
introduced into the system of administering the law in the!Su¬ 
preme Courts in India, and more particularly inthat of 
dras?-—No, I cannot say that I am aware’ of any particular 
improvement of which it is susceptible, except in. dimibisHing 
thfe expeheds which attend litigation in that court. |jT the Judges 
etth Succeed In doing that, it wbuld certainly be a codsldcrabip 
iMjiifcvcment. * ■ • 
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3860, Con you state whether it waa<anuch less expensive at H&tay Yftftf. 
Madras than in the k other presidencies?—! think probably nearly . - 7 " a 
on a par, or-rather less thaninBengaL Judges of the ^ & triin &* h 

Supreme ..Court# as well ai > myself 'as Recorder,were particu¬ 
larly enjoined by.the iPourt, of, Directors awl by the local go¬ 
vernment^ t»,mgk$ 7 tfae administration of justice ^economical 
to the spitora as possible ; esj>eoially wUh regard to the eita- 
blishmeiU<tf the cpuri, , in the. appointment of officers and 
salaries; and that injunction was attended to, l tbiple, as 
much as was consistent with the respectable administration of 
justice. ' .. 

• ■ t-* > - . .*.r. 


3861. Did you administer justice on the principle of the Eng¬ 
lish. Jaw?—Generally so; but with regard to the native, he Wad 
entitled to have administered to him his own native law, whether 
Mohamed&n or Hindoo, according as he was Mohamedan or 
Hindoo, on.subjects of inheritance and contract; but subject 
to that, the British law, modified to a certain degree, was ad¬ 
ministered to all. 


3862. You being called upon to administer justice to film 
natives of either religion, what was the course you pursued"for 
acquiring the practice of the law which you were called upon to 
administer?—The ordinaiy course has been to have native 
officers, Pundits for the Hindoos, and Moolvies for the Moha- 
rrtedans ; and to resort to them for information on points where 
difficulties arose. It became a question, on my arrival at 
Madras, how far it would be proper we should adopt officers of 
that description, which never had existed in the Court of the 
Mayor and Aldermen; and upon that question I was against 
adopting any such officers. I was not governed entirely by 
the consideration of economy, but from an apprehension I had 
conceived that they were but blind guides, and that we should 
be better without them ; and, in point of fact, we had no officer 
of that description, neither in the Court of Recorder nor in the 
Supreme Court that succeeded to it; for the Judges of that 
court adopted the idea 1 entertained, that we should have a 
better chance upon the whole of arriving at conclusions on 
Moliamedan and Hindoo law otherwise than by having persons 
of that kind to assist us; and in answer to the particular ques¬ 
tion your Lordship has put to me, as to the course adopted, not 
having officers of that description, the course I took, and which 
w$6 eventually pursued more or less, was, when a question on 
Hindoo law ftr.ose on which I had a difficulty, I resorted for 
information t upon it to every part of India.. I had correspon¬ 
dents in every part of India, and had persons whom ! could 
trust tb resort to—Europeans, friends of my own, >and others; 
and I .was in the habit of addressing myself tQ .the different prep- 
sit|encjes, stating, a ease without naming v parties, or giving 
opportunity of knowing what the cause was to which the inquiry? 
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tt Winy 1830. referred. I was in the habit of seeking information id that wmy 

- on the particular points that arose m the course of any cause; 

tor T- Strange, and according to that information* having collected as orach as 

I could, and digested it in thebest way 3 could, I extracted, 
according to the best of my apprehension, the W upon the 
point in issue, and so administered the justice of the cause. . 

3663. From subsequent experience of the operation, had you 
reason to feel satisfied that that course proved as effectual for 
the ends of justice, and as satisfactory to the natives, as if the 
regular appointment of native officers learned in the law had 
been adopted? —Yes, I certainly think so. If I had not thought 
so, I should probably have proposed the appointment of officers 
Of that description; I was in the constant habit, independently 
of causes depending and questions arising, of corresponding with 
Such of the Judges in the Company’s Courts with whom I was 
particularly acquainted, and of obtaining from them, from time 
to time, the answers given to them by their Pundits, in causes 
depending before them. Those answers were transmitted to 
uvb by those gentlemen from different parts of the territory de¬ 
pending upon the government of Madras, and they occupied my 
attention as they reached me, and were the means, no doubt, 
of assisting me in acquiring the necessary knowledge of the 
native law. I speak now more particularly of the Hindoo law. 
With regard to the Mohamedan law, we had not much to do 
with that at Madras, nor did 1 often receive reports on points 
of Mohamedan law from the interior; but by this process 1 
obtained in time a considerable number of the opinions of 
Pundits. They were given independently of any cause depend¬ 
ing in our court, and so far I could trust them, which I Could 
not perhaps have done implicitly under other circumstances. 

3864. Have you ever had occasion to consider, from the dif¬ 
ferent questions and principles of native law that had been 
brought under your view, whether it would be practicable to 
frame a distinct code of native law for the assistance and 
guidance of English Judges ?—I do not know how to answer 
that question. No doubt ingenuity and diligence might be em¬ 
ployed in forming a code of that nature. Materials exist for 
such a code to a certain extent in the English language. There 
have been able translations of authentic treatises on some of 
the most important subjects of Hindoo law; and the Sanscrit 
language is beginning now to be so extensively known among 
the Company’s servants in India, that there would be little dif¬ 
ficulty in selecting persons who would be competent, from 
original sources, to compile what might be fairly deemed a 
good practical authentic code, that might be depended upon; 
and would be an useful guide, no doubt, in the ^ministration 
df the native law, in the King’s and the Company's courts. 
Such a work would need, I should think, to be. the result of 
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;t«tteftu^w%y4*etoe;it'was-^^^ Cbwfirnaed bjrtfc* 

Qomamaut be."* .w<$l*;-©if ctacuta* 

♦F®rk<rf:kttoai'i«Hdaear«iQg,,buti tiat ao ietifiomwlSe aw»rl^. a,- -. J 
^S9MPJ Had J#** oa*»>*H v fiWft c©»- 

d ucfr«**'«h ek {S^eWdttftfs .'gebetai 

*% •*&»?«*; 9€da<r®- 

up^&at, .subject. ^Xfot ,i<}ei**rose *ubaeqp^tP^ 
rejar^fipn»ru gfiics&. ^nd.Ijaevef: have foraiqd^,4<;cj,ded qnjjUQB 


i< A alwuld^bave, doubted about,it, I tfnnb ti |tajil s(?ubutB}- 
aHbfies fed n»e,*o. deUbepato upon it. ,. .. - 
? : SQ ft 6 v >Wt>en^you say there are material exitflihgibi* fpjrmiieg 
4uch-a 'Code*" do you allude teethe Jahopraof eSk William Joifps 
and ilVlr.Golebr.ooke, or> ahy< other aJJudeftd thpse,bufc:j 

a&ttdeiBOre particularly to the original-treatises.; . I:attud«Bttp 
Sir William Jones's Translation of Mono**, and M#4 CStfelwopke^ 
Translation^ of the Treatises pa Irdieritappp, and> Mjvbuiher- 
lapds .Translation • of. Original Treatises od* Adoption,. wijk 
another Treatise on Inheritance^ by Mr, ■■■ ;> ■■ ■ , ■■ - ■■ ! ■■ pf vfieugaL 
Those ore ,4ilL authentic materials.; .‘There is, m 
titpsh, a-Digest, which is familiar to every ope wl)p huSfhad apy 
thi6g'tp^;with Hindoo law. 5 .a.great-mine.of Hindop.di&S^but 
; not, perbaps, so useful a book as it,wad intended to be*< 

^sStfjp'k Were thereany institutions under the-Mad fas ‘pTesi- 
Menroy at’ which 1 natives' might acquire a knowledge;«#T Mbha>- 
medanand Hindoo law ?—No, I do not think there w*r<k •• With 
regard to the Mohamedan law, we had very little to do with. it 
at Madras,' though there are a great number of Mohanredans 
settled‘at r Madras, but they are in circumstances that do not 
Ipad thein to be suitors iu our courts., I scarcely recollect, in- 
stapcea pf above two pr.three suits in our courts, on the part of 
M^amedwis. '\ . T' ‘ . ]] 

. v $8 &8y In what manner do the pundits under the presidency of 
Madras , obtain a knowledge of the Hindoo law ?—There were 
pandits attached to the Sudder Adawlut, and others ; they ob- 
t«med it bytheirpwn diligent inquiry; they were learned natives. 

. jS®69.* There were ho colleges ?—No; there, was a college for 
Taitgaages, I think, more than for law; it was ait infant instifcu- 
tiow m roytime. I think it 'was occupied more ip the ettain- 
mmrte.of'tfoe^ languages of that part or .Jodiarthaii of the. law*, 
fcheyihave pundits attached to them. *1 kpqwJEwas ip 
tfwdiabkiwnctimes of consulting tberat < ' ■*: [■ ,, ?. • -■ 

*> %8Wi^Didhtffe ’f*fomp&nyd jttdidal; 4ferva*&s, .witfc whom you 
( .*MP flpifjRfclmMff fefotttadtfltfng on lfegat 4hbjebts^ mpgekrM> 
ptt&gfa fcpfi metotMte ^knbwledge ? —4> oa *1 hfctattswer that questsou 
ftdtft tnf dfdkf not^much.ente#4nto 

which* thby we*? ht the habit of submitting 
3 u 
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Iljfsy leao. to me the answers of pundits sen* to them in the cx>wep£the*t 

judicial inquiries; but I do not think there were many of them 
Si T. Sirtmgfa yfay ,]£)£&> themselves much the:Btibjfect #J iiide^ 

pendently of the pundits. » s - v*i. • **sv 

They had no peculiar opportunities afforded to thera^of 
furring such knowledgeNor- there: woe one. person J^ith 
whom I was intimate during all raj tRne, a gentleman of*the 
riamfe of Ellis, who died soon after my time, who had the prin¬ 
cipal charge of that college. He had taken great pains to 
inform himself of Hindoo law, and was a considerable master of 
it;, but .I. do not know any others who were ^distinguished, fey 
their knowledge-of Hindoo laws among Europeans...,» , >>;.,• 

$872; Do you think it would be possible to place Europeans 
and datives ori the same footing in the provinces, and to make 
them amenable to the same courts ?—I certainly think th& gene* 
r H administration of justice in the provinces ought to be accord* 
ilig to the law of the natives exclusively. - ? * ‘ 

3873. T6 what law, and to what courts, would you make the 
Europeans amenable who might be resident in the provinces ?— 
Thfere tiilght be constituted courts in the interior, throughout 
the provinces, corresponding with the Supreme Court at the 
pVfesrdenty; but then they must be composed of different per¬ 
sons as Judges, to administer the English law to Europeans *as 
Well as the native laws to the natives. In the .actual state Of 
things, I do not see how the same law can be conveniently 
ministered to the one and to the other description of persons/''* 

3874. Would it not, in cases of a civil nature, be a very great 
hardship upon the natives to oblige them to copie into the 
Supreme Court to have their case decided by the European 
law ?—To be sure.it would. 

3875. Do you think it would be advisable to extend the juris¬ 
diction of the Supreme Court into the interior?—By no means. 

3876. In the event of Europeans being in large numbers resi¬ 
dent in the provinces, would not necessarily a very great prac¬ 
tical difficulty arise in determining to what law add to what 
courts they should be amenable?—The difficulty exists, in pro¬ 
portion as the British subject is dispersed throughout the inte¬ 
rior. In point of fact, they are under the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court, and must resort to that court. In the actual 
state of things, the inconvenience is not felt at Madras, the 
Europeans of the interior there being comparatively few, and 
having but rarely any occasion to resort to the, courts. 

^ 3877. Are they removed to any great distance from the pre¬ 
sidency ?—Not great; the number is very limited; they are not 
■Jgm situation to be litigant parties. The inconvenience at pre- 
gpPtis not felt at Madras. 

, 43878. Do you apprehend it would be practicable to carry On 
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thfebfeeiriefcs;df'*tiie> fcupr&mte Court ’dfc^ftiadrae with asmeWer >V 
dumber'of Judge£$--J‘think it would. » l think the justice of I - ;r 
Madrasmighr M^dmifttet^red effictew^y afwt sati^ttetoHly by a 8&-K torMge/' 
single Judge, subject to the contingency bFtttness, 6v of death?; 
that, would daera^matter to be-considered*,. H An, a^ngement 
mightboraade for contingencies^* tlu# nature s fe#t, fiu^ect to 
these; I think an able person, carefully eeleptedjfwoukj.te 
cimti without the assistance of associates* x I ' incline Up that 
opinion. - 

•3879. -Yon were understood to say, that* much-more ' con¬ 
fidence was placed in the Recorder’s Court than 'hid* been 
placed in that of the Mayor and Aldermen; did itappearto yeti 
that the Recorders Court possessed as much confidence as the 
Supreme Court when it was established ?-—No, I cannot pre^ 
sume.. to say that; I have not the least hesitation to say that the. 

Court of Recorder possessed the confidence of the natiyca far 
beyond what the antecedent Court of Mayor and Aldermen, had 
done. The objection to the former court was, that it was com¬ 
posed of the Mayor and Aldermen, though with a Recorder to 
preside. If there had been no Mayor and Aldermen, the 
Recorder would have been sufficient in my opinion for the 
administration of justice; but there was such a counteraction on 
the part of the Mayor and Aldermen, that it became indispen¬ 
sable to displace them, and to substitute a court, of a different 
description. Then it occurred naturally to the authorities at 
hoipe tp establish a Supreme Court there ; but I think the busi¬ 
ness of the court, always presuming that a very competent 
person was appointed for the purpose, might be satisfactorily 
administered by a single Judge. * 

3880. Did your situation at Madras afford you opportunities 
of forming such a judgment of the native character, as to enable 
you to form an opinion of their competence to fill high situations 
in tho revenue and judicial departments?—They possess a very 
high intellectual capacity.—I speak more particularly of the 
Hindoos, with whom I have been more conversant. 

8881. Would it not be advantageous to establish a college in 
some part of the Madras territory, at which the natives of higher 
rank and property might obtain a more perfect and more exten¬ 
sive education, corresponding with that law, than they are ena¬ 
bled to do at present ?—Yes, I should think so, certainly. 

3882. Is not the law, as now administered in the provincial 
courts, in a considerable degree influenced by European Regu¬ 
lations ?—^Ye&; I believe they act prindp^ly upon Regulations 
that have been formed by the Governor-General for Bengal, 
and the Governor and Council for Madras, under the authority 
of ..Acts of Parliament. The practice of the provincial courts 
in the provinces is certainly regulated entirely by ordinances of 
thal'tOftiure-. * - T -v > 
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. ■ 168 B& ^ you co>tic^(i the Mtii^nedsn codeyai ftdmifti&tetfed 
m the provincial courts, is susceptible of It 1 ferger irtfufcion < 6 f 
the; principles * of- the Mobttftiedan law has, 

inrpoiotof fact, been; atoeiiora£«d*%y <mr principled-'and 'Wtr 
'foofingi. ‘If it had tot,itianoc*> kwwhich w&m be fit t&be 
administered, excoptatnohg ptiWM 
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. ^38^ The MoHafflcledan: law had never existed id any gttot 
extent in the territories of the Madras presidency previoukto 
our assumption of power ?.—I apprehend not,- for the Mohame- 
dans had not extended their power in the Peninsula as they 
had done in the Bengal provinces. There they were the filing 
power i' blit that was not the case to the extreme southward at 
all, I think. 

^"S@85i Is property so distributed, as for as you are acquainted 
with it, under the Madras presidency, as to afford any number 
of persons who would be capable of becoming candidates for 
revenue and judicial situations ?—I have no doubt that out of 
the population of Madras there might be native individuals 
who might be selected capable of acting in situations of that 
nature. I speak more particularly of the town of Madras j. ^nd 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, comprehending a gppd 
tpany villages in the neighbourhood. .. 

" a 

_ Tlie witness is directed to withdraw. * 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Thursday neJCf, 

one o’clock. 


Die Jovis, 13° Mali 1830. 


The Lord President in the Chair. ‘ v \ 

•«» 

Sir THOMAS STRANGE is called in, and further examined, 

as follows: 

3886. Has it occurred to you that any improvement can be 

introduced into the judicial administration of the provinces ?_ 

Yes, it has; it occurred to me upon a reference made to me 
some months ago, previous to the appointment of this Com¬ 
mittee, by a noble lord, whose name I am at liberty to.men- 
tion. When I had the honour of being here the day before 
yesterday, I^had not obtained that liberty, but I have subse¬ 
quently obtained it ; it'was my Lord Wynfbrd, who $ddsjetted 
a letter to me, which I received upon the eve of lily leaying 
Bath for Scotland, in the month of January last; and in the 
of my journey I turned the matter m i»t mind, tod 
spiled to his lordship’s letter; and I am in the dh^tion-df 
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your Lordships, whether. I should state ia any general way 13 May 1830. 

what my suggestions were: to Lord Wynford, in answer to that - 

reference to me, , 0 ? whether it .would bfe your Lordships’ plea- &r T - Slran S e ' 
sure that I ahoidd use the means of; doing so, submitting to 
your .Lordships in writing an extract of the anbwer si addressed 
to Lord Wynford upon the subject of ,hi» note to me. • >.. 

Sir Thomas Strange is informed that the Committee Are 
desirous of receiving in writing his obiervaficmi upon the 
•.Subject* • 

The witness is directed to withdraw. 

. » * * > 4 ' 

V • • 

STEPHEN WILSON, Esq. is called in, and examined as 

follows: 

3887* In what line of business are you ?—I was a silk .manu- s. iruson, Jfy* 
f&ctqrer. 

3888. Are you still in the trade?—My sons are in the 
trade ; I have in a great degree retired from business. 

8883. For how many years were you engaged in the trade ? 

—Very near forty years. 

8890. Were you, during that period, an extensive purchaser, 
both of Italian and of Indian silk ?—Yes. \ 

3891. What proportion did your purchases of Indian silk 
bear to your purchases of Italian silk?—They very much va¬ 
ried, according to the prices and the different purposes to 
which we could apply them. 

3892 Has the quality of Indian silk varied during that 
period ? —Considerably. 

3893. Has it improved ?—I think it is worse than it was. 

3894. Has that deterioration been gradual ?—I think it has, 
of late. 

3895. Is there no particular quality of Indian silk that has 
improved of late years ?—I think none, of late years. 

8896. Did you use Indian and Italian silk in the manufac¬ 
ture of similar articles ?—I think I may say that I have used 
them both in the manufacture of almost every article in the 
silk trade, except ribands. 

* 4 3897. Do articles manufactured of Indian silk bear a lower 
price than those manufactured of Italian silk ?—Generally. 

8898. Did it appear to you that there was some natural 
deficiency of,quality in the Indian silk, or that a different mode 
of Reparation could make it equal to the Italian silk?—I think 
that the quality, as well as the first reeling from the cocoons, 

have been defective. 

% * 

-3899. It was rather, then, in the manufacture of the silk in 
India than in the natural quality that that inferiority existed ?—- 
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I think fnare in the manoketure of the aiikthaa-intHe origins!? 
quality of the-satne kinds. ■-'w.j *u 

r !^id.^ts“4here touch vam^oh 3( kinds in"’Indian sftlf t—-A 

g&ft ifeaf of different - : Rj, '\ <** <J ‘J ™ 

,, £ 3»0i. Does ,fh^ variety.**i*t jp^e #1*r 

ported from the same ports ; pjTIodia ?—I there ipgpod 

and bad from at most^very district of India, 7 , . . ,. ,j 

3902. Does fatay large quantity of silk come from; any partof 

India except Bengal ?—I cannot say. - • * * V ‘>*1 i r ‘i 

3903. Can you describe the peculiar quality of Indian silk 
which makes it inferior to that imported from Italy ?~-1 think 
the want of staple and the want of cleanness arethotwtf 
principal {knits. 

S904. Have you ever made any inquiries relative to the mode 
in which the silk is produced in India ?—Some years ago I tool£ 
very great interest on the subject, and made many inquiries. 

3905. Have the goodness to state the result of those inquiries ? 
—The result of those inquiries was to convince me that the 
principle upon which silk is obtained in India tends to prevent 
the improvement of the quality; and also the quantity has been 
such that' it has injured the quulity. I mean that there has 
always been such a quantity wanted, and the demand has been, 
so great, that it has prevented paying requisite attention to the 
quality; fpr there cannot be so much good silk produced ag 
there can of the inferior sorts. I have a copy of a letter which 
I have brought with me, which, if I may be permitted to read, 
will throw some light upon that subject. 1 have preserved it as 
a valuable document on the subject of silk in India, as it led me 
to see the reasons why it was not equal to Italian silk. It is a 
letter from one of the Company’s agents, in the East-Indies upon 
this very subject, written in the year 1796, by Mr. Atk*n$oi}y 
of Jungapore. “The major part of the cocoons produced by 
the large annual worn are very superior to those from either of 
the latter description of silk-worm, and may in general be reeled 
into silk, of a quality that will bear being thrown intoorganzine $ 
yet still a very considerable portion of the annual cocoons- is 
frequently very imperfect, not better than and scarcely to be d&r 
tinguished from Deoey cocoons. It is not difficult to traoMhfc 
origin of the^ annual silk worm, as its introduction ;ii>to 
provinces does not exceed the period of..eighty, or ninety ygars 3 
and on the most particular inquiries, I learn from every quarter 
that this worm was first cultivated at a village in this neighs 
bottrhood, 'and that it was originally brought by.ardeak^jp 
elephants from the country to the .eastward •$« }Tipperah 0* 
Sylphafc»- This account has been invariably the aanpe^ , Hence 
I pi^ume that* the annual silk-worm is a native,of, the qqun&W 
bordering ou China, or perhaps: of the wesferppiWin^S of - ttyfe 
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empire; I,have discoursed witb>*Boa^ tcocoon cultivators ad¬ 
vanced in years, whose fathers had the fiifct breed of this silk¬ 
worm, and they inforraed me, that it is so rpuch degenerated as 
not to bear any comparison to what it Formerly was. They even 
assure, me that the cocoons do not yield much more than one- 
half the Quantity of kilk that tfyey in thfeir ^oufh r^infember them 
to have done. ' TW causes which have operated towards* the 
degenerating these cocoons, as well as op the Decey and Chiba 
species* I* shall -endeavour to account for.' Thereal ©dcey 
cocoons are next in quality to the annual; but I have reason *o 
believe *that in Uieir aurung very few of this description are free 
from s adulteration^ by. crossing the breed with tlie China or. 
Madrassie worm* which, from the best information I can gain*- 
has very materially debased the quality of the Decey cocoon. 
The period when this species of silk-worm was introduced into 
Bengal is very remote, on which account it is difficult to trace 
its origin ; yet, from what I haye heard, J think I am Warranted 
in concluding that this, as well as the annual worm, originated 
ih China; In favourable bunds, a portion of the l>eeey worm 
may be convertible into silk fit for organzimv but it will require 
a-careful selection to procure even a part- sufficiently gopd for 
that purpose; and for the reasons adduced in the latter part of 
the second paragraph, the Decey cocoons will with difficulty be 
applicable to any purpose. The China or Madrassie cocoon is 
at present inferior to either of the two former species of cocoons. 
I believe it was first introduced into these provinces by a former 
resident at this station, in the year 1780 or 1781; -but having 
been- delivered to the native cocoon cultivators, the cocoons' 
quality degenerated, owing to carelessness and improper manage¬ 
ment of the worms. The species was again introduced by the 
present superintendent of the silk investment, Mr. Fru&hard; 
and whilst under the immediate inspection of this gentleman, I 
have heal'd that the cocoons were very good, both in respect to 
produce and the quality of the silk. I can speak with more 
precision as to the quality of the cocoons of wl>at 1 believe was 
the third importation of the China silk-worm, the eggs of which 
were produced from Canton by the late Colonel Kyd in the year 
1788, and being committed to my charge were cultivated by me 
for a considerable time, during which period the cocoons con¬ 
tinued very good, and from the care which was taken in the 
points of food and management they visibly improved every 
bund*- In respect to the quality of these cocoons, which were 
converted into silk by my predecessor on tips station, I shall 
take the liberty of quoting the opinion of the broker to whom a 
sample of this produce was submitted in England by the 
Honourable Court of Directors. This gentleman says, • If the 
sample of raw silk in imitation of that from China was made 
frofcfr six to eight cocoons, it would be quite fine enough for 
aH the uses df China silk in Europe.’ It is excellent silk, 
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afese*i> ^iiptaediafcelji, v^iegenef&ied tM&P * preset .stepdewl; ef 
China cocoons, which pf fete yeacatl^aJHKafc So 

had aa^hadqce my predecessor* aswelLav p»yselfe jtm ewtea* 
you*; to prevail on the,natives to give up thecultmefdfc^fithafig!:; 
hit these .efforts have, been ineffectual* because i^is ^peeies^v^ 
sesses various advantages which would be really vafoabl#x4& the 
cocoons^ mem- -igood. These advantages ere: first,, tb^tb# 
China< after quitting the egg, completes hiaeocDooiai^^ 
days, or one-fourth Jejss time than the Decey monthly woi^ 
consequently a shorter attendance and a less proportion of food 
are requisite: .second, this worm will iced on harsfeand bad 
mulbeny feaf, which the Decey worm would, reject: and* $urd* 
the China, worm is much more hardy than the Decey speeias* 
in. bearing, the vicissitudes of the weather. These poiuts>aie 
considered by the natives of so much importance, that the 
China silk-worm is the favourite in their aurungs; and inen- 
de&vmiring to engraft the advantages thereof in tlm Decey won% 
the quality of die latter is greatly injured. The causes %& 
which the degeneracy of our cocoons may be ascribed are 
various.' First, improper food, which point need not be enlarged 
upon, as the superintendent of the silk investment lias fre¬ 
quently noticed the evils resulting from the rearing the silk¬ 
worms in the dwindling kind of mulberry leaf generally appro¬ 
priated to that purpose in this country.’ My private opinion is, 
that they have not got the proper mulberry in India. , tejUaly, 
the mulberry which produces the best silk is the white mid- 
berry { and from experiments I have tried in this country, where 
I, have reeled some of the produce of the silk-worms fed on the 
white mulberry, it is so very different from that of the worms 
fed on the black mulberry that I have reason to believe .that, the 
difference arises from that. * Secondly, the improper manager 
raentof the silk-worm by the native cocoon cultivator^has in my 
opinion tended greatly to debase the quality of our coco^n% 
It is not necessary to declare the absurd and superstitious pn$c* 
tices in use among the natives, although it-is certain they- are 
very prejudicial**, Moreover, .in the general situa*ion rf their 
bouses surrounded with trees and jungle, the silk worms* caufHft 
have the- benefit of a free circulation of wholesome air; ^and 
they .are subject to noisome smells arising firofn-etegoant 
and. #hcr pu^ances, which, to a person acquainted<tbe> 
ehimomy; of ^e^dfcrworm, are well known tp be very 
to that inseck- ^But above all, I cannot help coneiaermg 
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present mode of conducting the Company's silk investments in 
the aurungs a* having materially conduced towards impairing 
our cocoons, >&dvarteOs being made for an article, the valuable 
part whereof bears so small a pert to the invaluable part of a 
given weight or number of cocoons, argument is necessary 
to prove ^hat the quantity, and not the quality, is most produc¬ 
tive of present advantage to the cultivator; forthough he may 
pay seme attention to a portion of his cocoons, for the purpose 
of delivering the same as a sample for fixing the factory prices 
for a silk harvest, yet no sooner are their prices established and 
published, than it becomes his immediate interest to distribute 
the mulberry plant he can command to as many sifk-worhis as 
the same can possibly keep alive; and if more care and a larger 
proportion of food are bestowed on a part of his worms, the 
cocoons thereof ate invariably designed for private trade, and 
the inferior are only delivered in liquidation of his balances. 
Although it is very certain that the existence of the whole 
crop originated in the previous advances made to him on ac¬ 
count of the Company, yet the resident has no means of pre¬ 
venting the practice. It is true that the evil will in some de¬ 
gree revert on the cocoon cultivator, because the silk agent must 
necessarily lower his prices as he finds the cocoons decrease in 
value; but few or none of the lower order of natives being*ca¬ 
pable of sacrificing present interest to any prospect of fbture 
gain, the silk-worms of these provinces nave been for many 
years gradually declining, and I am afraid will continue to de¬ 
cline, until some remedy can be applied to correct the'evils 
above mentioned. Previous to the introduction of the filatures, 
the profits of the silk cultivators depended immediately on the 
excellence of the cocoons, as they must be reeled into silk be¬ 
fore the harvest could be carried to market. In this case it was 
the especial interest of the owners to produce the best cocoons 
in their power, and to guard the breed of silk-worms from 
degenerating. But since the establishment of filatures has 
enabled them to put off very bad cocoons, they have become 
remiss and negligent; and the more minute, yet still essential 
precautions and attentions necessary to attain perfection in 
cocoons, have from disuse, it seems, been entirely forgotten. It 
being very certain that the above cocoons do not afford silk 
agents any room for hoping to meet the expectations of the 
Honourable the Court of Directors on an extensive scale, the 
improvement, therefore, of the* breed of silk-worms becomes a 
consideration Of importance, which I am afraid cannot' be 1 ef¬ 
fected but by the introduction from the other countries of a 
more perfect race than we at this time have in Bengal. Sup¬ 
posing it practicable to procure a species of rifle-worms superior 
t& CbMfe^we at present*possess, the mode which most obviously 
occurs to establish a general culture thereof is to distribute the 
same throughout the cocoon villages of the ’different aurungs; 
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13 Mny 1330. bul l greatly fear that the carelessness and improper manage-, 
~~ mpjfctof the natives would render this mode ineffectual* as in- 
ydson* Etq. deed is evident «i the case of, the China or Madra6*ie cocoons-* 
Tbe method which next presents itself is the establishment of 
breeding houses, or jnurserie% under t^e inspection of tilt agents* ■ 
for the purpose of rearing ;CO£oq^fqr v supplying th$ fi^tures^ 
From attending to the subject for several years, I am convinced ; 
that this method might be carried to a considerable extent $ yet,, 
still the expence requisite for constructing breeding feouses*equ*l ^ 
to the furnishing an extensive feature with cocoons rqndqrs .this • 
mode, exceptionable; and moreover} the circumstance of insw> 
yng a sufficiency of food for the silk-worms would create a neces¬ 
sity of distributing the trading houses throughout the minings* 
and consequently remove the greater number of them from.the 
personal care, of the agents; in which case, although healthy 
situations might be chosen, yet I apprehend it would be equally 
difficult to guard against imposition, and prevent the quality of 
the cocoons from being impaired by want of care and judicious 
treatment of the worms especially. They must neceasarily be 
fed on such mulberry plant as the natives are in the habit op, 
cultivating* Under the presumption that it is very possible to 
obtain .a renovation of our breed of silk worms, I take the liberty 
of offering my opinion on the mode of conducting the busi¬ 
ness that appears to me the least objectionable. The method I 
would propose is the introduction of breeding-houses, for the 
purpose of producing lunch or silk-worms' eggs alone, there to 
be distributed to the cocoon cultivators at lower rates than the 
market prices; or* in other words, that it be made more to the 
advantage of the Bussoonah to deliver the whole of his harvest of 
cocoons than to reserve any part thereof lor seed. By this 
mode, and by due care and attention at the breeding-house, I 
think the quality of the original cocoons might be preserved* 
and even improved; and under the above circumstances; as the 
Bussoonah could have no motive for reserving lunch, the cocoons 
would 'never pass beyond the first stage to degenerate. I am 
further of opinion, that the expence of an establishment of this 
nature would be very trifling ; and I think that the price to be 
paid for lunch by the cocoon cultivator, considerably below the 
market rates* aided by silk from inferior cocoons which it might 
not be eligible to retain for breeding* would nearly* if notquitf^ 
defray the charge of the breeding-house, to which the use that 
might be made of the cocoons which the moth had perforated 
would also contribute. To ascertain the countries from Whence 
thte befit breed of silk-worms is procurable, I am unalterably df 
opinion'that nothing more is necessary than to know where the 
rest raw silk is produced, for I have no doubt that the most per¬ 
fect race of silk worms will be found there. Those heretofore 
produced from China were natives of the southern provinces’of 
that empire. Aa l believe die Honourable Company VrawsSks 
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are obtained from the northern provitMiOaS il may forrly bear- 13 HMy IB3#. 
stime#that tbehrsit uatfotis are possessed 6f superior cocoons; 
and as I have r} lhe fultekf i*eSson for bfeHevfftg that our aftnual s.Wtiwn, Jgq 
worm is from the* western borders of'Cliixta, : I think that efforts 
from the eastern districts of the Company's provinces might be 
sqcce&fttl mfeffeetingia renewal of the hfreed* and if what I 
havte heard bn the subject is true, this would be *>f very great 
importance. The Italian cocoons arc beyond comparisons >su- 

f etter to those Of this country. In the course ofthe last- season 
received a parcel of eggs of the Italian silk-worm from Europe, 
which, to my great mortification, rill perished. Along Withthese 
were sent two cocoons as a sample ; and although the culture' 
of the silk-worm was not unknown to me before I left Europe, 

I could not examine these cocoons without the utmost astonish¬ 
ment. I shall only observe, that with such cocoons I should 
not have a doubt of obtaining every perfection that raw sitk is 
capable of. I take the liberty of mentioning that the above was 
written several months ago; but I delayed submitting it to your 

S tfusal till I had verified, by the test of experiment on the 
ovember and January bund cocoons, my ideas how fer it' 
wa9 possible to manufacture silks equal to the organzining ope¬ 
ration. From the uncommon scarcity of mulberry plants, owing 
to the inundation in October last, the cocoons of the above 
bunds have been very indifferent, especially those of the annual 
January bund, which could hardly be distinguished from the 
produce of the monthly worm. Repeated attempts were made 
by the most experienced spinners to reel silk fit for the fabric of 
organsinc9 from these cocoons; but after every possible per¬ 
sona! attention, I found that although silks might be made to 
look well in the skein, yet on a minute examination they were 
so loaded with fine waste that I had not a doubt of the ruinous 




consequences of submitting such silks to the operations of the 
mills. Indeed, in general these cocoons were of so fiimsy and 
weak a texture, that a large portion of them were not equal to 
the formation of the common letter A silk, nor could they be 
reeled into that letter without considerable loss of produce; 
besides which, the silk was of very indifferent quality. On the 
whole, I have at present no reason for indulging a hope of being 
able to flilfil the expectation of the Honourable Court of 
Hftwfctors, until a species of silk-worms more capable of yielding 
gbod Silks may be introduced into this part of the country.'* 

3Q06* Are you aware whether any measures bad beep adopted, 
according to the suggestions contained in that letter, for improv¬ 
ing; the preod, of silk-worms in India?—4 am afraid not, since 
Mr* Ikush^rd, the gejitfoman mentioned, who. wept oMk to 
Ipdfri aud improved the quality, particularly of Gunatea 
bilks. * 1 


3907. Have yem made any inquiries as to the quality of the 
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India mulberry* whether it really differs from the ifculbetry in 
this country ?*-*! have understood the nu*U>eiwy>there is/gene- 
rolhri raised from very inferior, shrubs, «terely.tfei«eed planted, 
iMSft'i^refore inferior.. ' •' .. 

8908. Do you know whether itls-by wnure the same plant? 

r^I ehouW suppose itmust be , the same; it.came (China, 
aiid pji silk originally cqme feom China.., lF ./. . ,* •. . .! 

8909. : Js the China, mulberry ;a white mulberry?-*! should 
think not. In Italy they have the black mulberry as well. 


1 1 
x'l 


8910* Have you at any time received any furtlfer infottmalion 
on the subject of the culture of silk in India ?—Upon thgaame 
points as refeted to in that letter, I have. 

3911'. If you can give any further information upon theiante 

point, the Committee would be desirous of hearing it?—I cdn- 

ceive one of the great evils is the purchasing the cocoons by 

weight. My opinion is, that it is possible to get as good silk 

from India as Italy can now produce ; I can produce some 

cocoons raised in this country very good indeed. 
t » * 
3912. Can you state the relative prices of Indian and Italian 

silk, thirty-five years ago and now ?—I think, since the time of 

Mr, Frushard’s improvement, the Indian silk is detcrioated. 

. 3913. Can you furnish the comparative statement of prices 
at which you have purchased the Indian and Italian silk?—1 am 
afraid that would furnish no criterion, for it has often been nothing 
but a gambling trade. The supply has frequently been unequal 
to the demand; then the prices went up enormously ; and this 
thas been one great cause of the deterioration of the Company’s 
silk. Orders have been sent out for more silk than could be 
well furnished, and the consequence has been that the supply 
of the quantity was looked to, to the injury ofthe quality.' 

*' i 

3914. The price then has not been a proof of the quality? 
—It has not. 1 happened by chance to hear from , a friend, 
that the worm which produces that silk (producing sonic cocoons 
of •white silk) was a different tvorm from that which produces 
the yellow silk. He procured me some worms; andlTound 
that, instead of being a white worm, it was a black worm. 

3915. Do you perceive any inferiority in that *silk yoii l|ave 
produced to that produced in Italy by a similar wbrm 

the least. 5 * " " r ^ tr>m 

- ; 3916. Do you apprehend, from what you have' understood, 
that climate docs not materially affect the qnaliiy Iff fjte’ silk 
produced ?—As the silk worms are all kept undercover fn-ofoors, 
I cannot conceive that climate can make any diffcrefcc*;' Where- 
ever mulberry trees will grow I conceive good ,sUk»inajy be pro- 

, 3917. Are tliey kept within-doors in India ?w-¥etii,f M <t 
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r ’ r 8M8* -Wilhyou state tlvs m£as«re^\Vhich int your opimorv will l$lWwjrt®3ai 
ewabiethem totprodtoee Hflk Wfv&l tothat produced in Ittdy?^- _ 

I think theobitfetl w&*W'bc9i9i^tmpr»^ 'ftfco besttbrefed S: *®fr* 

being got, and proper attention totfieiHoftd &h <4 ttf the reefing, 
would produce .it e<fual to that of Italy, r* >t,. .^ • v S 

ii 3949. Have yon at any tlfne ^een v ehy r sa4itjfld ; ef ^^ridiirh^silk 
which in your opinion was ^qu&ftfo thtt‘t l of <t; ItMy?^i thVrik^lk 
eomes Over for eitfery sale that .in point of^uaKtyis e^uahtbthat 
of Italy." ,* r— ; * -> * • *:[' , •• » •:! r f - * 

.;,3$20* Is that in small quantities ?—In very considerable 
quantities; but owing to the way in which it is. reeled it js very 
foul, and much inferior. 1 conceive there'are- four particular 
properties in silk, which are cleanness, evenness, staple, and 
quality. By quality, I mean bright and pale/ $q# and mellow, 
or harsh and hard. The greatest fault of all is want of clean¬ 
ness, and that fault the East-India silk particularly has, 

3921. Does that deficiency of cleanness apply to the best 
qualities of Indian silk ?—Yes ; little nibs upon the thread 
which prevent its being applied to the best purposes. .This 
{'producing a sample) is a skein of East India silk of very excel¬ 
lent quality ; but it has the nib, which makes it whiat wc call 
foul. 

• 8922. Is that from want of attention in the reeling?—Yes. 

3923. Have you a skein of Italian silk with which it could be 
compared in point of cleanness ?—I have. 

(The witness produces several skeins, and states the prices of 
them respectively to their Lordships.) 

3921., In your opinion, js the natural quality of the Italian 
you have produced, which cost twenty-one .shillings a pound, 
superior to that of the Indian silk which cost twelve shillings 
and sixpence a pound?—1 think not. 

*' 39 25. What gives it a greater harshness *—It may uri$u from 
several causes; from the warmth of the water in which they 
reel it, or from the bad food of the worm. 

' 'Ju- 

v , 8926, There is no difference in quality ?—I think the con¬ 
stituent principles of silk are all the same; let it be produced 
^rpm what ivorai it will, its properties and quality will be ow ing 
: fo the mode of its culture, and in a greater degree to the dif¬ 
ference in the manufacture. 


4t 3,927^, la |t npl owing also to the difference of management 
!,pf J^wofips?—■Jjf they are stinted in their food, very inferior 
is produced* 

* * j S028pIs not that the case generally in India?—I think it is. 

S&29. Oo you cforiceive that arises princfpaUy froni the want 
of integrity of the natives who conduct it?—From (heir aiming 
at quantity‘ rathof than quality, it being their interest to do so. 



mo 
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3930; Ddet any method occur to you by which that might 
.. be obviated, by an interference of Europeans jWMy opihton 

9iwU*m, E**j- 15 ^ $tatrt is of so much importance to‘the silk n ihide Of this 

country, in its present state, to have quantity, that I should 
hesitate very much to deprive tfefc trade of, quantity, eyeta 
improve the quality.. ' - ' ’ ‘ " 

S93I. The inferiorqualily Is wanted to be used hi the ma¬ 
nufacture of inferior articles ?—We cannot improve quality’ 
without enhancing price, andih the present state of competition 
of the silk frade with other countries, it is China and 
silk which aldne can enable us to compete with them. 

3932. Is it the custom to mix different, qualities together ^ 
producing the same article ?—The price regulates in. a great 
degree. In Italy the filatures descend from one generation . to 
another; and they are so particular in the reeling, that the silk 
when it leaves the filature is sealed up, and never, opened tijl, 
it comes to,the mill; they know the mark, and can rdy upon 
it, and will often throw it into organzine for two per cent, waste 
without opening it, knowing they can always rely upon the 
quality. 

3033. What is the difference of expence of freight from India 
to this country ?—I cannot answer that question. 

3934. There is ready market for the inferior qualities of silk, 
and has been for a length of time ?—I think that since so large 
a quantity of Brussa silk (Turkey silk) has been introduced, the 
inferior Bengal silks have not found so ready a sale. 

3935. Do you apprehend that it would cost more in India to 
produce the clean silk than it does to produce the silk in the 
state in which you have exhibited it to the Committee?—I 
have no doubt that to produce a fine clean siik they could not 
produce above two-thirds of the quantity that they could of the 
inferior quality ; perhaps not more than one-third. 

3936. Would not that material!}'affect the price?—A & far 

as the expencc of labour, the expence of the filatures, and the 
factory. 5 

3937. Can you at all state the proportion which the price of 
labour on the silk bears to the total price ?—No, I cannot. 

3938. Is it not possible that carelessness in the workmen may 

produce a considerable proportion of that inferiority ?*r-Princi¬ 
pally ; I think more probably yvant of skill. , ,, : 

8939. Has there been of late years any improvevpent In 
d machinory for reeling silk?—I have not heard bf any in 


the 
India. 


u 
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3940. Has there been in this country or in* Italy 
understood there was in this country; that*Ifafff f 
made some improvements in the reeling of silk. I eontfeivt* ode 
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great defect in Bengal silk is what i* called want of staple— 13.1^4$*% 
want of strength in the thread, which I am of opinion is en*. —— 

tirely ftom a defect in , the reelings, ,and l am more convinced *'• * r ft on 9 
of thi&from an extract of a letter of JhJy 1797, which seems 
to confirm that idea, -that the silk; was not sufficiently crossed— 

“ Mr. Touchet, at Radnagore, desires to have a hundred, sets 
of brass cog-wheels for the perfection of ^iJk.’V Jt coat the 
Copipany a large sum for the consignment of thjsprticle, which 
was totally abandoned. It is to,be feared the process, oF cross¬ 
ing, even by the simple process of the countiy, h liegfected. 

It benefits the silk, but it is against the facility, of wtncuog, He 
is desired to report how they answer .—“ Koyaucalty, 15th 
September, 1787 . I am not partial to the crossing machine ; 
where cocoons are remarkably good, they may be of service; 
but,there is seldom two bunds throughout the* year that pro¬ 
duce cocoons of stamina strong enough to resist their effects, 
and when this is the case the machines do more harm than 
good.’’ In Italy, when the silk is reeled they reel two threads 
at once; those threads meet together, and are crossed round 
each other fifteen or sixteen times; then they separate again, 
and go to the reel, and form two skeins. Now, your Lordships 
must see immediately, that if there comes a nib or gout when 
it crosses so often it breaks there, consequently the thread 
cannot go upon the reel with those little nibs. What they call 
the staple is occasioned by the threads being thus crossed; it 
makes the fibres of the cocoons more compact together. The 
gum is of such a nature the hot water softens it, and makes 
the threads unite together, and makes a firm round thread; 
and in every process of the manufacture this first uniting to¬ 
gether of the fibres gives staple, which it never loses afterwards. 

Now, that process not being enough made use of in India suf¬ 
ficiently accounts for the complaints we have of the East-India 
silk being of a soft nature, and not so firm. 

3941. Can you see, by examining the East India silk, whether 
that process has been performed ?—I am afraid not, because it 
is of so fine a nature no glasses would enable us to discover it. 

3942. Is there any other information upon this subject which 
it occurs to you it would be desirable to communicate to the 
Committee ?—I am not aware of any. 

8943. You have said there is, in your opinion, no difference 
in the quality of silk, from whatever worm it is produced ?— 

What I meant to imply was, that the silk was of the same na¬ 
ture or property, a species of gum or resin, from whatever 
worms produced; but I conceive the quality must in some de¬ 
gree vary, from the food or the bad treatment of the worms. 

3944<4 Do you conceive the silk from the Indian worm to Ik? 
inferior, to, that from the Italian ?—Yes, from want of attention 
to ihe food and the breed. 
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3945. Do you know whether those improvements which you 
understood Mr. Gibson had lately made have been improve¬ 
ments by which, reeling has been more, effectually done, or by 
which manual labour has been saved?—I think it is an im¬ 
provement of the quality in reeling* 

3945. Is the mode of reeling yoti have spoken of as being so 
useful in Italy pursued here?—There is no silk grown in this 
country for consumption ; only for experiment. 

3947- Is not raw silk reeled in this country ?—No; there 
has been, for experiment; but labour in this country is much 
too dear to reel it here; the freight and the carriage of the 
cocoons would also be too great an expence. 

3948. The improvement Mr. Gibson has introduced in the 
reeling is not carried on in this country ?—I believe it is 
more by way of experiment than in any other circumstances. 

3949. Have Mr. Gibson’s improvements been adopted ?—-I 
think they have been adopted abroad, in France and Italy: 

3950. Do you believe they have been adopted in India ?—I 
am not aware that they have. 

3951. Have you seen lately any fine samples of Indian 
organzine ?—I have not; I never saw any Indian or China or¬ 
ganzine. All the Indian goods I have seen have not been mode 
with organzine, but with single warp. 

3952. What is the quality of China silk as compared with 
Indian?—I think the quality of China silk is equal to that of 
any in the world, and the colour superior to any other; it is 
all white, or at least principally white, and of the most beauti¬ 
ful colour. 

3953. What is the price the China silk bears in this country, 
as compared with Indian ?—It is much about the same as the 
best Company’s silk. 

3954. It is inferior to the Italian ?—Yes. 

3955. Has it the same defects as the Company's silk ?—In 
general it is not near so foul, and it lias more staple. 

3956. Is the quality of Italian silk supposed to be improving* 
or degenerating?—I think improving; some has arrived at per¬ 
fection ; it cannot be better. 

The witness is directed to withdraw. 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned till To-morrow, one 

o'clock. 
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TlieLoitij Fit ESfflfck? in the Chair. 

* ' ' ’ • -- - — ■ * , !.,* 

The following Papers are delivered in byeSfir Tliomas Strange, 

and are read: , . . 

Extract of a Letter from the Right Honourable Lord Wynford to,Sir 14 May 1830. 

Thomas Strange, dated January 1830,. - 

Do tell me what sort of persons the Judges of the native courts ^ ir T. Strange. 
are j atid whether it would not be well to provide a supply' 6t men 
regularly educated in Hindoo law, and in tne principle (^'jurispru¬ 
dence, to be appointed by the King to preside in those conrts; as the 
ultimate appeal must be to the King in Council, the members of which 
cannot be expected to be Sanscrit scholars. 

• 

Extract of a Letter from Sir Thomas Strange to the Right Honourable 

Lord Wynford, dated 19th January 1839. 

At the place front whence I write, I shall be able to give your Lord- 
ship the heads only of what 1 think on the inquiries you are pleased 
to make. 

1. On the first point; viz,, “ What sort of persons are the Judges 
of the native courts,” I have little difficulty. 

The Company’s servants throughout the whole of our Indian pos¬ 
sessions are, at the present day, generally speaking, well educated* well 
bred, and well principled. Your Lordship will understand me to be 
alluding to the civil servants, about whom your inquiry is. They arc 
a most respectable body, from among whom I believe the ablest are 
selected for the judicial duty. Still these young men are not juri*- 
periti. Jurisprudence has but slightly entered into 1 their education 
before they go out, and they have no means of obtaining proficiency in 
it, or much inducement to attempt it, after they have reached their 
destination. The languages are the principal objects of their study. 

By attainments in these it is that they are chiefly distinguished- 
Possessing these, more or less, they consider themselves as having 
got-the key of all they want; prepared to solve every difficulty, and 
to discharge any duty. With regard to that of a Judge,-1 do not say 
that it is a maxim with them, that tx quovis iigno Jit Mcrcurius. On 
the contrary, I do the Indian governments the justice to believe that 
tlfey are, according to their means, careful whom they make Judges. 

What I mean is, that the state of the service does not exact in the 
candidates any appropriate knowledge or experience. The native 
ertlifts have no learned bar, which helps to make a learned bench. 

They have nothing of the kind; and, in some respects, so much the 
better perhaps for the poor natives. Even the native law which they 
have to administer is, I apprehend, but scantily known among them, 
depending for the most part, as they do, upon their moolvics for the 

ar*d upon their pundits for the Hindoo law; of which 
latter persons your Lordship‘seems to have formed no very flattering 
opinion. In all my time I resisted the appointment of pundits to our 
court, thinking we should do better without them. 

2. Your Lordship proceeds at once to ask, i( Whether it would not 
“ be wise to provide a supply of men regularly educated in native law, 

S Y 
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14 May 1830. “ and in the principles of jurisprudence, to be appointed by tire , 
- “King?” 

Sir T* Strange* This is a question of some delicacy, but with me not of more diffi¬ 
culty than the former one. 

I have long thought it a desideratum in our Indian policy, that the 
King Should have something to do with" the administration of justice 
in the provinces as well as at the presidencies. It would appear to 
me-to be for the efficiency as well as the dignity of judicature that it 
should be- so. I have already touched upon efficiency. His Majesty 
has not, with reference to the interior, so much a9 divisttm imperium 
with the Company. He is, with his Parliament, the controuling power 
in the government of India; strange that he should have nothing to 
do in'Providing for the due administration of justice among the mil¬ 
lions in the interior ! I am far, very far, from wishing to see the 
charter of the Company discontinued, and all power and patronage 
transferred to the King; but I ardently wish to see him in his judicial 
capacity, more or less, among the great mass of those his excellent 
subjects; by whom, in the exercise of this his paternal function, I 
know he would be received with reverence and affection, as well as 
with implicit obedience. He sends his soldiers among them; what 
good reason can be given why these should not be accompanied with 
his Judges ? 

What of delicacy there is in this question regards the patronage of 
the Company, and the jealousy of their servants; considerations fit to 
be attended to, but not in their nature decisive. The difficulty of it 
concerns the exteut to which the royal intromission in the judicial 
establishment ot the interior might with propriety be recommended. 

I do not think that the case requires an entire supercession of the 
Company’s judicial function in the provinces, such as has at successive 
periods obtained at the presidencies ; at least I would not propose so 
great a change in the first instance. Your Lordship may know that 
for the purpose of judicature British India is divided into provinces 
and districts, called Ziilahs. Without book or papers here, I cannot 
say off-hand how many there arc of each belonging to the respective 
presidencies, or the proportion they respectively bear the one to the 
other. This information will he easily obtained from any Indian 
register. In the Zillah courts is vested the original jurisdiction of 
causes; the Zillah Judges and their Registrars sharing it in specified 
proportions; the Registrars acting as a sort of assistants to the 
Judges in matters ot comparatively small moment, with an appeal 
from these courts to the provincial, and from the latter to the Sadder 
Adawluts at the presidencies. The provincial Judges (of which there 
are three to each court) exercise criminal jurisdiction, going circuits. 

I should be for leaving the Zillah courts as they are, for the present 
at least; and the provincial ones too, with the exception of the Chief 
of each, who I think should be appointed from home by the King. 
He, with his two Company’s Assessors, would do much to keep all in 
order, to correct practice, and diffuse right principles. The delay and 
expense of justice in the interior are I fear crying evils; the accumu 
lation of causes in many places immense; and the difficulty of getting 
at the courts at all, from the distance, often, of the suitors and wit¬ 
nesses, great, amounting almost to a denial of justice. Able and 
upright men, invested with the royal character, at the head of the 
provincial courts, might operate sensibly upon these evils; and the 
innovation would not need to be felt as excessive, either by the Com- 
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pany or their servants. Ou the contrary, I should hope that they 
would feel gratified by the association. It would have the effect of 
removing in some decree from the Company a, great responsibility; 
and this advantage would attend the leaving untouched the appoint* 
meet by the governments of the two nroyiocia), Assessors and the 
Zillah Judges, &c*&c., that the study of the notice Jaws and customs 
would continue to form the duty of a. portion of the civil servants, 
stimulated the rather to it by the arrangement in contemplation- To 
give due effect to such an arrangement, the Provincial* Chiefs should 
be such in knowledge of the laws and languages, as well *s in name 
and authority. In what way this might be provided for I am not 
quite, prepared to say. Something might no doubt be done by the 
meaps we possess through study at home; and some test might be 
devised to satisfy the Chancellor as to the pretensions of a candidate. 
What occurs to me is, that a Judge appointed by the King for India 
might be required to remain upon his arrival at his presidency; his 
commission and a part of his salary suspended till he should have 
accomplished himself in a competent knowledge of the (wo native 
codes, particularly the Hindoo, as well as in the dialect spoken in the 
part of the country in which he would have to officiate. This is what 
a competent person from home would always be able to do in less than 
a year, in the course of which he would be deriving many collateral- 
advantages from his intercourse with the presidency. It would be 
fit, I think, that whenever he might feel prepared to tender himself 
for the purpose, he should be liable to an examination in the particu¬ 
lar language or languages, by persons to be selected for that duty; 
but not in the laws, his attainments in which I would always leave to 
the honour of an English barrister. 

I come now to the Sudder Adawlut, the Court of Appeal from the 
whole, and the dernier one in India; a most important tribunal, the 
President of which should also, I think, be a person to be appointed by 
the King. Mis salary and advantages conld not be less than those of 
the Puisne Judges of the Supreme Court: to rank with them according 
to the relative dates of their respective appointments. 

Something of the sort of all this seems to me so obvious, that I 
forbear expatiating upon it: but one or two things I must not omit. 
The Company's Sudder is not attended by counsel: the King’s should 
be open to them. By this means, the Judge would be always well 
informed, and the appeal would stand a chance of being better deter¬ 
mined. In the event of an ulterior appeal, the Judge of the Sudder 
should be instructed to transmit with it, in detail, the reasons of his 
jndgment, for the information of the King in Council. It is so, 1 
believe, in ail our western colonies, where an appeal is made from the 
Supreme Court to the Governor and Council of the colony ; it was so, 
at least, I know at Halifax in Nova Scotia, where 1 twice attended 
upon writs of error, and delivered in person to the Governor in Coun¬ 
cil the Reasons of the judgment alleged to be erroneous. 


Should the suggestion offered in the above letter of the 19th 
of January be thought fit to be adopted, the Sudder Adawlut, 
attended by counsel, might be made a useful school of law, and 
preparative, for-the Company’s Judges; the young servants of the 
Company^destined for the judicial department being required to 
add to their proficiency in the languages a regular and constant 


* 
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May mo. attendance in that court, to qualify them for judicial office. It 

- would be well, also, if they were required to attend the Criminal 

T Strange, j n the Supreme Court, during the year in which they 

mig^t be attending the Sudder. 

As to extending the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court to the 
interior, or introducing its machinery, with the necessary appen¬ 
dage of barristers and attornies, into the courts there, there is 
nothing that I should more deprecate. I speak with reference 
to Madras alone. 

ROBERT RICKARDS, Esq., is called in, and examined 

as follows: 

R. tin-hard},, 3957. In what situation were you in India ?— I was appointed 

a writer on the Bombay Establishment in the year 1789, and 
after that filled several subordinate situations in the revenue line. 
I was afterwards Private Secretary to Mr. Duncan, when he was 
Governor of Bombay. After that I filled the appointments suc¬ 
cessively of Commissioner in Malabar; Chief Secretary to the 
Government of Bombay; Principal Collector of Malabar, for, I 
think, about two years; and, finally, a Member of the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay, which I left in 1811 ; and since that I have not 
been in India. 

3958. The official situations you have filled have afforded you 
an opportunity of being well acquainted with the nature of the 
revenue systems of India ?—I had occasion to inquire a good 
deal into the revenue systems of India when I resided in the 
country, and I have since perused a great number of reports and 
official documents on the same subject; I have consequently 
drawn my opinions as well from my own experience as from the 
result of these official papers. 

3959. Do you know whether attempts have been frequently 
made to ascertain the produce of the country by the means of 
surveys; and whether those surveys have been made with great 
accuracy or not ?—Surveys have been frequently attempted, for 
the purpose of equalizing the land-tax of India, and reducing it 
to just and moderate principles; but I believe that all those 
surveys, as far at least as I am acquainted with them, may be 
considered to be complete failures. Perhaps it will be as well 
to explain to the Committee what the nature of the land-tax is. 
When wc succeeded to the Mussulman administration of India, 
wc found principles adopted by the Mussulmans which, of course, 
it was natural for the British Government at first to continue. 
These principles were founded upon the Mussulman doctrine of 
the rulers of the country being also the sole proprietors of the 
soil, and, as such, entitled to one-half of the gross produce of 
that soil, as a revenue or land-tax. We adopted . tins principle 
from the Mussulmans upon succeeding to the administration of 
the Dewanny in Bengal; and this principle has been not only 
avowed by the Company’s government, but continued for a 
great number of years to be acted upon by their servants. It is 
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obvious that under the operation of such a system there can be 14 May V83GL 

no such thing as net rent, consequently no such person as a — 

landlord, properly so called. The gross produce of the land Rm 

would necessarily come to he divided between the government ^ s<1 * 

and the ryots employed in cultivating it. ^ The whole class of 

landed proprietors came thus to be abolished* or reduced to 

beggary, throughout the whole of India where the Mussulmans 

had .established complete sway; but in order to the realization 

of this right, and to ascertain what might be the. gross produce 

of the land, surveys have been attempted in different parts of the 

territory subject to the British government. Those surveys 

have been effected by native officers, followed by another class 

of officers, commonly called assessors, to fix the rate and amount 

of taxation on the land so surveyed. From the result of some 

attempts made by myself, and from all the attempts of which 1 

have seen reports from other official servants in India, I consider 

these surveys to have been complete failures. The consequence 

is, that all the revenue accounts of land and its produce which 

have been of late years examined by the European Collectors of 

India have been for the most part, indeed I may say generally, 

if not universally, f ound to be mere fabrications. When I was 

Principal Collector of Malabar, a very remarkable proof occurred 

to myself. I succeeded to a gentleman who had lately effected 

what was called a ryot war survey of the province, founded upon 

the principles which had been adopted by the late Sir Thomas 

Munro in the Ceded Districts. This survey was found to be 

extremely incorrect. I reported its inaccuracies to the Revenue 

Board at Madras. The Revenue Board were rather displeased 

at the discovery, and required proof of the assertion, because this 

survey had been effected by one of their own favourite Collectors. 

At this time I had a number of European Assistants, whom 1 
had stationed in different parts of the province of Malabar, 
giving them certain circles to superintend. I accordingly 
instructed these several Assistants to compare the ryotwar 
survey with particular spots of their respective divisions; which 
they accordingly did, and reported the result to me, as Principal 
Collector. These reports contained the clearest proof, upon 
personal inspection by the Assistants themselves, of the grossest 
errors in regard to the assessment. Many of the lands w r ere 
found to be over-assessed by more than the whole amount of 
the gross produce ; other lands were greatly under-assessed; 
and others, that were properly subject to the assessment, were 
not assessed at all. But the most remarkable discovery made 
upon this occasion w as, that there were several spots of land 
inserted in the survey accounts which upon examination by the 
Assistants in their several divisions were found to be actual 
jungle, and never to have been cultivated within the memory of 
man, although in the survey accounts they were most minutely 
described as containing so much rice land, so many gardens, so 
many plantations of taxable trees, &c. All this I reported to 
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14 May the Revenue Board at Madras. It may however be added, 

~T 8 * nGe the surveys that take place in India are even in the present 

ii. Jtirkank, sometimes dwelt upon as being capable of producing the 
^ beneficial results which, ^vere-.. anticipated from them by Sir 
Thomas Munro, the great patron and advocate of tiie ryotwar 
system, that having had qccasion to express ^nysetf elsewhere 
upon the subject of tho*e, surveys, after a critical examination of 
their merits, the opinion which I gave on summing uptbat 
examination will, I think, if I have the Committee^ permission* 
to read it, give a better idea of the nature of those surveys, as 
well as the utter impracticability of their being carried into effect 
with the least accuracy, than any thing I could here verbally 
adduce. In reference to the main object of these surveys, 
which, is to ascertain the gross produce of a large extent of 
country, I expressed myself as follows : “ A proprietor or farmer 
of land, or both together, residing on the spot, and knowing 
from year to y r ear the exact produce of every* field occupied, 
may fix the value thereof with accuracy between each other, in 
reference to rent, which the officers of government might find no 
great difficulty in afterwards ascertaining, and taking therefrom 
a fair proportion as revenue or tax. But for public assessors to 
ascertain the real gross produce of every field of an extensive 
empire, not only without the aid but in opposition to the will, 
because opposed to the interest, of the occupants of the soil, is 
a task of which some conception may be formed by those 
who will take the trouble to reflect on the following cir¬ 
cumstances : 

“ Let us suppose England to be divided into small tenures 
not much bigger than Irish polaloc* gardens ;* the produce of 
the soil a great variety of articles, of uhitii someone or more 
come to maturity in almost eveiy month in the year; the present 
landlords forced to emigrate, or reduced to cultivate their own 
lands, or perhaps converted into Xemindars, with power to 
exact, fine, flog, and imprison, ad libitum; the land-tax fixed 
at one-half the gross produce, to bo ascertained by adtneasure- 
ment of every acre, and by valuation, or by weighing the produce, 
or, in the event of difference of opinion with the cultivators of 
any village or district, by calling in the farmers of a neighbour¬ 
ing district to settle the dispute; from the oppressive as well 
as vexatious nature of this tax, Jet. us also suppose that the 
fears and jealousies of government occasion the appointment of 
hosts of revenue servants, armed and unarmed, some to make, 
others to check the collections; that accounts and check, ac¬ 
counts be also multiplied, to guard against imposition; and that 
servants required for these various purposes be authorized to 
collect additional imposts from the cultivators, or to have lands 
assigned to them as a. remuneration for their own services; and 
that under colour of these privileges and grants, excessive exac- 

* lu the A>cen Akbery thebe portions are hUtled at thirty to ninety be<?a* 

C'J arable land, corresponding with ten to thirty English acres. 
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tions are enforced, leaving but a bare subsistence to the farmers ; 
that this system of taxation should be liable to increase with 
every increase of cultivation ; that the defalcations of one farmer 
or of one village should be made good from the surplus produce 
of others ; that the spirit of the people should be so broken by 
the rigours of despotic power as to suffer the government with 
impunity to step forward and declare itself sole proprietor of all 
the lands in the country; and that its avarice and cravings had 
so multiplied imposts as to inspire Cultivators with the utmost 
alarm and dread whenever changes or reforms were projected in 
the revenue administration, lest (as was generally the case in 
India) further additions should be made to their almost intole¬ 
rable burthens; let the reader, I say, consider these things, and 
then ask himself whether a government Assessor, with every 
soul in the country thus opposed to his research, is likely to 
attain the requisite information for justly valuing every acre 
of cultivated land, including every variety of soil and of pro¬ 
duct ; or, if it could be justly valued, whether the Collectors 
of such a government were likely to be guided by any better 
rule than to extract from the contributors all that, could with 
safety be drawn into their own and the public purse.” 


14 May 183&/ ' 

It. Mckaivis, • 
Esq. 


3960. Have you been much in the interior of India ?—1 have 
visited several of the districts of India under the Madras govern¬ 
ment* I have been through parts of the Concan and the 
Deccan, and have also visited, I may say repeatedly, every part 
of the province of Malabar. 


3961. Will you state the effects which, according to your 
observation, seem to be produced upon the people by the opera¬ 
tion of the revenue system ?—The effect of the system 1 have 
thus alluded to is in every part of India universal poverty and 
ignorance, as regards the great mass of the people. It has been 
observed by all of our ablest public servants; it is a mani¬ 
fest consequence of our revenue systems, and most observable 
where those systems prevail. The case is different in some 
of the great commercial towns or capitals, such as Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay, where commercial enterprize is, gene¬ 
rally speaking, much more lightly taxed In those places we 
observe the accumulation of wealth, accompanied by a consi¬ 
derable progress in civilization and in knowledge. 

3962. Can you state to the Committee any mode by which 
you conceive the state of society in that part of India subject 
to the British government could be improved ?—I think it might 
be greatly improved by employing the natives more generally 
than we db in the administration of the country. I take one 
great cause of our failure to be the little regard that has been 
paid to the natives; the distance at which we keep them. We 
estimate their experience and their talents too lightly; the whole 
of our administration in India is consequently too much founded 
upon European notions and doctrines ; and if the natives were 
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lfr&O. more generally employed in the administration of the country* I 

-* think that we should succeed better in adapting our measures to 

* R. Rickards, their rights, usages, and comfort, which-iCis obviously the wish 

of the British government *fcO. dor; but as long aa we keep the 
natives at such a distance, and think so mefcnly oftkeircapa- 
bifities, 1 fear that our administration in that country willv nei¬ 
ther be profitable to us, nor ultimately secure. 


5963. Do you conceive that the ryot9 have arty opportunity 
now of accumulating capital ?—Under the system which I have 
described it is obviously impossible. They are kept in a state 
which gives them little more thart a bare sufficiency to keep body 
and soul together. The poverty of the ryots is extreme; the 
cultivation of the county is consequently in alow state, and far 
less productive than it woulJ bo if greater capital could be em¬ 
ployed to improve it; but in the present state of the ryots it ap¬ 
pears to me quite impossible. The system in India is in fact 
very like what has been described in Europe under the denomi¬ 
nation of the Metayer system. It is a division of produce be¬ 
tween cultivators and proprietors ; the only difference being 
that in India the proprietors are the government, or ruling power, 
whilst in Europe there are individual proprietors deriving a net 
rent; but the cultivators under the metayer system being, like 
the ryots of India, in a state of the most destitute and wretched 
poverty, the condition of the latter may be judged of by com¬ 
paring it with that of the former; as long as the system con¬ 
tinues^ it is therefore quite impossible that any capital can be 
accumulated to promote internal improvement. 


3964. Has not the East-India Compuny made repeated and 
anxious exertions to improve the state of the ryots ?—The 
governments of India have been most anxious upon that subject, 
us well as the Court of Directors in this country. The orders 
of the Court of Directors abound with able and humane instruc¬ 
tions to their governments abroad, for a just adiniui»trutiou of 
their territories committed to their charge. Many of these very 
able letters are now in print, and do great credit to the Direc¬ 
tors of the East-lndia Company, 1 particularly refer in this 
place to those which treat of “ Protection to the ryots.*’ But 
the circumstances which I have mentioned—the oppressive na¬ 
ture of the land-tax—the numerous host of subordinate public 
servants necessarily employed to realize and collect it—the total 
impossibility of controuling those servants by the authority of 
the European Collector, and the exactions and fraudulent im¬ 
positions and oppressions committed by those person's on the 
ryots, have hitherto presented an insuperable bar to the bene¬ 
volent wishes of the Court of Directors and the local authorities 
in this country being carried into effect. 1 



pursued in India is susceptible of improvement ?—I think it* Is 
susceptible of very considerable improvement ; and in any at- 
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tempt at reform or improvement in India I should certainty 14 May]$ 30 . 

recommend that wo .were to commence with the judicial depart- - v 

menu Our judicial:system in India was first introduced by Ru m f kerr(l H 
Lord Cornwallis m *he year 1793. Tfagre iyere then courts hnq ' 
established iur the administration of justice* and altogether 
separated from die revenue servants, in whose'hands the admi¬ 
nistration of justice had been before. The principle upon which 
Lord,Cornwallis acted on that occasion was perfectly unobjec¬ 
tionable ; but the courts which were established under tfie sys¬ 
tem liis Lordship then adopted were entirely founded. upon 
European notions of justice and European forms of practice. 

The consequence has been, that the courts were soon over¬ 
loaded with business, without effecting the object the govern¬ 
ment had in view, of affording complete protection to the ryots. 

It appears, indeed, by several official reports now in print, upon 
the subject of the judicial proceedings in India, that the ryots 
are to this hour, 1 believe, as little protected against the artifices 
of designing men, and more especially of the natives filling 
official situations, as they ever were. It may indeed be appre¬ 
hended, that no system will be efficient for affording com¬ 
plete protection to the native inhabitants until some important 
changes take place, as well in the judicial as in the revenue 
department. In speaking of the revenue department, I here; 
allude to a gradual reform in the system of taxation.; because, 
as that taxation employs sucli a host of persons to collect it, 
whose acts it is impossible to controul, oppressions and enor¬ 
mities are constantly committed, which our courts of justice, as 
now constituted, are very unequal to repress. There is a very 
able minute upon this subject, by Lord Hastings, then Lord 
Moira, dated the 21st of September 1815; and there is also a 
Regulation, passed in 1821, the preamble of which contains a 
long and minute detail of the enormities that have been com¬ 
mitted by our native servants, both in the revenue andjudici.il 
lines of the service. These documents I would particularly 
recommend to the attention of the Committee, as tending to 
shew what little effect our laws have had in protecting the ryots 
against acts of fraud and violence; in which it is lamentable 
to observe that persons in official employment are stated to be 
the principal aggressors. The Regulation is numbered One, of 
1821. 

3966. Do you think that advantage would arise from the 
increased employment of the natives in the administration of 
justice in India ?—It appears to me that what has been always 
wanting, and is still wanting, in India, is a code of laws suited 
to the habits and usages of the people, and to existing institu¬ 
tions and associations among themselves* particularly sn~ K ‘ 1- 
have been long established, and arc well understood by ^ where 
ihunity at large ; and what I would beg leave to r J commis- 
for this purpose is— ' h ,n thosc 
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♦Efffityt.The cnliecting into a written code* or disuact todesvt 
alhtbat/is useful ffom die law, authorities of the several*.pastes 
in 'lcu^. adding thereto ftll web m%\v# JWges end' eUstoriteas 
W 9 v 04 &e. .classed inJhis cx*mitcy v> unde» the deoenaiuaiiitin of 
common, law,, and reducing whole itoto^wlar/and app?or 

pj^ti? on actnw^ts, applicable ;fo. ^different pastes&r< roefesjof* 
the .population: . . • *• * •* *..i 


Secondly* Provision for giving due efficacy ^and^effeCt 
Jaws when enacted) by the establishment of stich corrftft, ‘under 
European or native Judges; as the case may be; sVthftt jbetSbe 
may* be given to applicants at a cheap rate, and at, 6r as near 
as possible to, their own homes: 1 ,J r 

^Thirdly, The establishment of such a course of practice in 
the several courts as shall effectually prevent needless delay, 
expense, and vexation ; and, 


Fourthly, What I consider of paramount importance,. the 
appointment of a permanent native committee,or council, either 
with or without an European president, to revise and amend, 
alter or repeal existing laws, and to assist in the formation of new 
onps, and to watch uitli unceasing vigilance such as maybe 
consequently confirmed, so as to be enabled to report to govern¬ 
ment, as the superior legislative authority, such amendments, 
modifications, or repeals as circumstances shall appear to render 
expedient or necessary. The power of originating laws should 
also be extended to this committee or council, who woufil.sub- 
mit the same to government for confirmation; and no new. Ja\y 
should be put in force that had not received the approbation of 
the said committee. 


It may perhaps be thought that this latter suggestion is a bold 
measure. When I first suggested in 1813 a more extended em¬ 
ployment of the natives of India, the proposition was then 
thought visionary. Since that period some of the ablest bde* 
vants in India liave been convinced of the indispensable necessity 
of employing the natives in ollicial situations, more generally 
than was formerly the case; and I do feel convinced, that if 
such a committee or council as I have now suggested «fer&. 
assembled at the different presidencies of India, and men of 
known ability and experience selected for the purpose of com* 
posing it, the greatest good might be expected to result from it* 
as well in revising existing laws as in passing other regulations 
both for the judicial and the revenue departments, eucli as’ 
would enable us to carry on the general administration* of #ho 
ccpintry much more successfully than it lias ever.been done 
hitherto. When I left India, I knew several native^»wdn>w£ne 
well calculated to execute a duty of this kind. .Since I loft, 
m tors the progress of knowledge, and theacquiresoopt of tbe; 

3^65, ^nguage and literature, have been io^eafctudiet* .Ideal, 
pursued hr in now saying there must be num^rous.ufeUvcsui 
susceptible getter qualified for so important a trust, and who 



sf,t,ro*p ww iAK]3et>r lords. 

•WMild be highly gratified it\ being detected for such distinguish¬ 
ed employment. * <1 have* beeti ; the* more particular in recom- 
mending this nativef r €^ififcil Of assemblytotbd consideration 4 of 
tlve Committee,Trod# (foe teoUvidtloii own mind 'that 

without ’!fc*we ‘shall dtill'be ivaWderibg the dark in India. 
Blit 5 ’ L would dlse* employ the n^tiv^es in btWi^idjportant stfoa- 
tions; I think many of them well qualified to be Jbd^s l#Hfie 
(Ufffer^tco5ur t £<1 Cif late years* they hftve .beenHmqr^neHfcen- 
s ‘wi}fij«wploy^d .than formerly* in inferior situations!aa 
district mimsiffs—village munsiffc; that.is, local judgesrpejjtw- 
tices, with limited, authority} in small divisions of a collector- 
ship or Zillali. Latterly, their powers have been somewhat 
enlarged, in consequence of its being experienced that they 
executed their duties in many instances with great ability amt 
integrity. There are, no doubt, on the other hand, instances 
of corrupt and vicious conduct among the natives so employed ; 
but' lapses of this nature are, in many instances at least, fairly 
to be accounted for from the present state of Indian society. 
When moral improvement is more generally introduced among 
them, their manners as well as their principles will assume ’a 
higher scale. Such indeed is my opinion of native IndiaifS}’ 
that I think th^g* might be trusted with greater judicial autho¬ 
rity, and employed in higher offices than are now conferred 
on them. I think, for example, that it would be found of great 
use ih every court in which an European Judge presides to 
have' oOe or two native Judges, as the case may be, sitting on 
the 4 same bench, with adequate salaries, suited to the dignity 
and respectability of the situation. Those Judges would be of 
infinite use in the examination of witnesses, in facilitating deci¬ 
sions in all cases, more especially of caste, and disputes regard¬ 
ing property* inheritance, adoption, and other local usages 
peculiar to the natives of the country. In respect to criminal 
trials, their experience and co-operation would also be of essen¬ 
tial service. They might likewise relieve the European Judges 
and Registers from much of the present official details of their 
respective courts, which are in many instances quite over¬ 
whelming. In these various ways, therefore, I think that the 
aid of native Judges, both in the civil and criminal courts, 
would be attended with the greatest advantage. I could men¬ 
tion-an instance in this respect that might perhaps be considered 
in point. 1 once presided myself in a criminal court in India, 
where^numbers of prisoners were brought before me for trial, 
and some for capital offences; the witnesses upon these trials 
were necessarily examined through the medium of interpreters; 
and so difficult did I find it to ascertain the real merits of the 
cited,»in -several of those trials, that I could not in my con¬ 
science venture tp recommend a sen tehee Af death, even where. 
prisOlierstJlicknowIedgQd, as they ofteh would do, the commis¬ 
sion of'the imputed crimes The sentence of death in those 
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$ 030 $ kappilydid not rest w Ub ; rota neith er wotodd Jsingly rliave 
^rohtffcken Ihe re^ponaibilitj.^f *teiexecution> ~« f ' n*.n« 

you of opinion; 
asjurors with great 

wm1& be highly gratified *with toring- etfiployiedi ; as♦ jurymen 
generally. I' have seen roanyletiers^d' rfcpJ^s^lfcrtoft&’ffrGta 
native# upon the snbje&fc of the* intt^d^cti 0 h'Op f jury ; friat M iji 
Indian in which -their objectioD 8 ^ even : where* 
have mostly rested upon the cirounlfiitanee el* their being ^only 
allowed to serve as petit jurymen ; but if the privilege was ex¬ 
tended to them of sitting on grand juries arid special juriOef d 
ana confident it would be very generally ad opted by the natnr&, 
in as far as it would tend to raise them in the estimation of the 
Society in which they dwelt. I ara also of opinion it would- be 
of great use in tlie* administration both of civil and criminal 
justice in India; for I am sure that natives are far more com¬ 
petent to examine witnesses of their own caste, or the inhabi¬ 
tants of their own country, than Europeans are; they would 
thus be of the greatest use in eliciting truth in all cases 4 of 
importance. But it is a curious coincidence! that on this subject 
,1 received, only a few days ago, a letter from a native of great 
’'respectability and rank in Bombay, touching particularly upon 
the subject of jury trial. The writer of the letter, as is generally 
the case in countries where the inhabitants live under.an arbi¬ 
trary government, is exceedingly desirous that liis name should 
not be known, and lie has begged of me to suppress it; but 
knowing the individual personally, 1 can vouch, not only tor his 
high respectability, but for his rank and consequence in native 
society* The letter, of which. this is an extract, touches, not 
only upon the subject alluded to, but upon some others which 
have been discussed in the course of this examination; anddf 
it be acceptable to the Committee that I should read ity l shall 
do so with pleasure* The language, being English, is not quite 
so grammatical as some other letters I have,seen from natives, of 
India;.but I give it precisely in the terms in which I reccive^it. 
It is dated the 12th December 1829, and addressed tonay^eU*. 
“ Perceiving,” he says, “ that you are anxious to be acquainted 
with occurrences from this part of the glode, relative to the 
natives under British government, I, though inadequate to the 
task, yet undertake to give you some account, and I,trust when 
this meets your eyes it may be useful. ,*• 

ti “ Although there are accounts all over Indio, pretending to 
show that the natives living under British government are qui«iy 
qu^peaceably enjoying themselves happily, I have no hesitation 
in asserting, when their concealed sufferings from thesove^sl 
present systems of. government unfolded,”:, (Itbeg-to oak 

ttoitnwhen he speaks of tbe present* system; of' got**nnw*I hf 
aljttdcs to the system* pf revenue wliichl have, 

V thajt there cannot be any impartial and reflcctmg eftind to fad 
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ta>ibe»convinced»off the hardships on lh& part' of government 
which the natives‘Are unfortunately' subjected -to, which -In 
justiceth&BrikiaipiPtarliaraent farita&rm 
4tfr'p^ifleation,d-^e!4qspo6itions;«romutBencnis; and if I were 
. to^dstaii elh of them singly* it would <fi&tip a volume. I shall 
. therefore s giveypu«a Tew* wbifch. plunge thenatives (especially 
<po$Knfla** of people) mere immediately into extreme poverty 
avM^uvretahodntes-•. Cultivators tilling.thelandsfersubsjstence, 
tD ; ywhpWM&H other means -of.employment being wanting, from 
.the rigour, of the English.revenue institutions, and the^exorbi- 
t^Oti rate, <d'land-tax. stilf existing, derive from cultivation of 
their lands a scanty maintenance for themselves and their 
families, after a hard labour of twelve months, leaving little, or 
some, of thqm rather no surplus produce, to answer the demands 
of government for revenue, and to supply all expenses of cultiva¬ 
tion and implements of culture, and to save seed for the ensuing 
year; consequently «fre compelled to borrow mooey,at heavy 
interest upon mortgage of their coming crop; ana are, from 
these circumstances, doomed not only to a miserable but a 
confirmed state of poverty. These revenue institutions ?and 
high taxation, therefore, if not removed, ought to be modified, 
to relieve the great number of ryots of India, and the landed 
proprietors in general, from the present distress. 

• «^The government here are well aware that the hackery and 
cart drivers live solely upon the hire they daily get. The former 
may, with a whole days labour, bring scarcely one rupee, and 
the Other half or three-quarters of a rupee ; notwithstanding, the 
wheel tax is raised to such an extent as thirty to forty per cent, 
oil average upon the first established tax, that these poor people 
can scarcely reserve a trifle to maintain themselves and family, 
the most part of their earning washing away by paying the 
Company’s tax and feeding the cattle; and when they become 
in arrears of payment to government, the hackery and cattle are 
liable to seizure and sale by public auction, for its payment; by 
ftMeh they not only lose their property, but also the means of 
dbtptfriug the necessaries of life. It is not only ruinous to the 
class of people, but to the community in general, as the 
whetel tax of chariots, buggy, and coaches are also increased to 
the Above extent. The wheel tax is moreover leased, since last 
yO&tv to the highest bidder, which is no less detrimental to poor 
people. Unless a change of these oppressions and hardships 
is adopted, the population must lead a deplorable and miserable 
Hfeuor' 

>"* : <*Th43 tax exacted from the poor bhaudary, or toddy drawers, 
taper* -efcch cocoa nut, brab, and date tree, is too heavy, in 
j&ftaportiori^tA its pttaducc and the monthly rent paid to its pro- 
|rfietdr8i u There reave* a trifle td the bhaudary, after paying the 
oWtiWtree ahd government, which can scarcely suffice 
46* midWtafri htmsdlf and family ; consequently the proprietor * 
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>fJ3p. payment is always left in arr-ear, far five or sixmonths^owirvg’to 
~~ t^ir>beiflg,forced to pay first 4he governments unprepcwrfcionato 
cUt»^4,^tvbid) is clawed, as iteo^n s&nte*;4*side8 theimpusta 
^ toddy is dtsti11edin a|»rit6c;rJPfoin;sowany pdymen4a>iip<m 

epefr 4ree, you will;#© deiAtrbe obl^ t© judgewlmt remain&to 
affi^d-subsistence>to- these poonupcogsie, or whether tbejra»e 
reduced to : extreme poverty or advancement; and rf it ^iscblled 
justice to the poor inhabitants,, by government* t»ki»g-ad«rgfe 
proportion, of > produce, and thereby leave, the j unfortunate 
people .entirely, destitute of the articles oi* life. Thesysfcpnndf 
taxations, in general so high-rated, as collected here, is>too 
obviously inconsistent with all sound principle. If the British 
government wish the prosperity of India, how should they think 
it possible for any to prosper under the pressure of so heavy an 
imposition. Unless they remedy the evils resulting tlierefrotir, 
tile natives, it appears, w ill be rather deprived of their lands 
and hereditary possessions in a very slioi^ time, and its families 
reduced, from a state of influence and respectability, t© heavy 
distress and ruin ; and it is hoped that you may be able to put 
Ibis.' to the feelings of those gentlemen of the highest authority 
who may hear you, on the expiration of the charter., . 

< 5 Sir Edward West, our late learned Judge, did the honour 
of permitting the! natives into the petit jury; on which occasions 
the Europeans evinced their utmost displeasure of sitting with 
them; but the learned Judge supported the natives, and on 
several occasions expressed in a very handsome manner a satis¬ 
faction from the verdict they had returned upon cases 'tried 
before them, as will be found on reference to the Bombay 
papers. Notwithstanding, it is grievous to observe the Op*- 
position for admitting natives to flic functions of grand juries, 
upon a pretence that thej' are not eligible to act as such. 
There is no doubt that in former times they were not sufficiently 
acquainted w r iih tile English language; but at present ^there 
has been a great improvement acquired, and Still ‘further 
improvement in young ones is expected, from the institution of 
schools ; and if a proper selection is made, there will be fotirid, 
it is presumed, a sufficient number of worthy natives;—Portu¬ 
guese, Parsees, Hindoos, and Mahomedans, at present; of Very 
ancient respectable family, intelligent, and worthy to discharge 
the functions of grand jurors equally as the Europeans; more 
especially as they are acquainted with the languages Of the 
country, and customs. To this effect the natives Of this pteOe 
have made a petition ; and it is hoped it will obtain the defcirfed 
object if the parliament will take this important point into cOn L 
sidcration ; and it is also in contemplation of petitioning as to 
their being admitted in special juries; and further, de¬ 
plored that distinction exists between'Europeans and f nat*v©rdri 
aU occasions, being at tltc same time ns tnuCh entitled**© oOftd' 
sideration and respect as the Englishmen are. Besides, the 
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nativeshave a:jw«t cfaim to participate at ieast in some share of M 
civil* offices, as wed! *a» in the magistracy and itvthe justice of 
the-peucerv and regwJtitjheir being exdtided entirely therefrom. RMprtfy 
Io thc Becorul oflicef they*wiiHbe better midges than Europefcns*;* 
beingi,well acquainted with thehiceofnaaives; tfafeirdiffer&vt 
languages,* .habits, conduct* means of ilfeir living,' and ciutedunfe 
of:tbe< country!;, and* it is hot to -dotJbted that^tliejr 'want 
* ? * < * > fc /I . for a good administration* of jilsttee, wd that 
thene is no honesty of* dealings in them*-’ The iiiativer^hbiare 
the; principal inhabitants of this place are desteerwf^Hfihorti 
families of respectability and good blood, but in the sight of 
Europeans are absurdly considered as lowest of the nations, for 


which they are generally down-hearted and vexed. Both in the 
police line and in the justice of the peace, here, Europeans are 
only admitted. Some of them are so young, inexperienced, 
ana* unacquainted with the manners and customs of 
of the country, that they decide causes as they like 
only upon the Regulation, without making any particular inquiry 
into tiie spirit of the transaction before them, and as to the 
condition of the people brought before them for trial, it Is 


the people 
, founding 


because they cannot have proper knowledge of the country. 
But if the natives should be admitted, and if any thing should 
appear striking their minds for alteration of the Regulations, 
and from the better notice they possess of tlieir own country 
than: Europeans, they would of course appeal to the highest 
authority for amendment of facts and regulations, thereby 
rendering* a better administration of justice in their own 
country, and at same time satisfactory to the population. 
About fhis important point the Europeans never think of, but 
they go upon the laws und Regulations of England; be it right 
or wrong, or inconsistent with the customs of the country, 
decision* arc passed. Unless the natives he admitted as 
magistrates, justices of the peace, grand jurors and special 
jurprs, the measures to be adopted for the future good govern¬ 
ment of their own country cannot take effect. Further, it is a 
mafctpr not to be disputed, the natives being born under the 
HriU$h< colours, and thus continued for nearly three or four 
generations, why should they not be entitled to the same 
liberty add privilege in their own country as the Europeans, 
linages .are introduced into the country in numerous and un- 
re^stible ga$gs, incorporated with sepoys of the.battalions, and 
othprfyv^ppunitting murders and depredations even in day time, 
inhabitants are from time to time robbed of all their 
property^ but we do not see any arrangement on the parfcipf 
pejicq so as to, lead to-the detection of these freebooters, or to 
affqrd^aipy assistance to the people.when they are attacked by 
tluew%i 3 but qne,/#rfc obliged ftp get .their property and 

tb#ir> HWfh>$ 0 CuretJ to themselves at thoir own expense, by 
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&£eping£ gvtotr’d to watch during the n1ghtP r «oWrfthrfaWiling 
jjtovtemmdnt W»Hect assessments and Several high?fate#-ofttlXes 
WitP ftierri fbr dtfrfcyfn£ fcftd- OfttftjpOfc ^f‘pc*^e' *sfeaM*^tft*h*. 
Tbfe natives dare not to cotae fl$rrW*i!- 1 tf)i tnrfRe'rwKe^WWrthfh 
tcTtlM} highest authbrity in England against' Hh& 'goveri Hfi&tit, 


htriOiis effects, the government' hWwg |k>Wetf ‘to Uo> ft»r*4vHMr 
wish i wherefore 4 these incbhvenfeftceft arid thH*jiUWeofe> , 8vfc 1 feG$- 
fered. Jh this deplorable condition afeihe inhabitants fitaeod 
uhder the British government, without having""any body Wttfkb 
their hart ; On which subject you will have heart! 1 
publications,” 1 * uV 

3968. What special juries have they now in the CotiVlfe ?— 
Only in the King’s courts in India established at the sfivfefeSl 
presidencies. 1 M i y,<v 


3969. Would j r ou recommend the extension of the trial by pajive 
juries to civil as well as to criminal cases In the prpuhioiql 
courts 1 would, certainly; for there severe! cases occur, (ad¬ 
verted to in a former answer,) of caste? inheritance, und adoption, 
ob which the natives are much better calculated to pronounce 
than Europeans. 


3970. In what relation, in point of authority, to the European 
Judge would you propose to place the native Judge who you 
think should be nominated as assessor to him in the Supreme 
Courts ?—I would place him upon the bench of the Adawlut 
courts, 4 to which my proposition refers, in the same way that 
Puisne Judges are placed on the benches of the King’s courts. 
The European Judge of course should be f he chief Judge of tlie 
court; but I would give the native the authority, as well as the 
distinction and title, of a Judge, when he sits in either of the 
courts which I have recommended. 


3971. Would you propose, then, that the decision should be 
by a majority of the Judges?—Certainly. 

3972. Have you reason to think that the natives would b£ 'as 

well satisfied with the decisions of such Judges as they a re ’flow 
with the decisions of European Judges?—I should think that on 
the whole they would be better satisfied; and for this reason, that 
decisions might be much more expeditiously passed, and In ittahy 
cases more conformable with the usages and the comprehebs£oo 
of the natives themselves; one of the great in conveniences" now 
complained of in the administration of justice in the iZilthh' tjjridfts 
bpipg the great delay which necessarily takes place there.m^m 
investigation of causes. " M 

3973. Do you think that an equal degree of ooufidencR.WfWlld 
be placed by the;.natives ip the integrity pf p^tiy^ ^qdgjesj*s of 
European ?— I think there would; fbr where ap 

presided it would, have the same effect a? at pr^sfnjtj/c^pyigf/f^g 
all doubt on the score of integrity. 




*974, sArefthere!#)}' other modcs jte^idias thoae y(ju,.ba\ 
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stated* ia w-hi^ rtJ»e patios 

tuivantsgeia- Jbft ^minisstiy^ofl,, 

be ewpk»yed witfe 



mw ?-*-They rmg^t 
ht^fpvWM* <pQjfcjn 

i of: ftdii&j as 

pegarosour xpcuao. au ram^trauon*,aoa..Uus^i tiupfc^iaft.i^a 
gnea^ jneature from stwp epuseq. : . The policy ,of Ipdi^j^asjjfor- 
wrfj; entrusted to * *th$ Collector* of district*. /> > tjnon^^ard 
GqruwaJlis’u 4icw v R£gpla&>ra being introduced/.in ,TC9£JLj^he 
p?UjP£ was transferred to the magistrates of the different 
but after a long course of experience, being found to b& inefft- 
cien,t jo, their hands, the superintendence cvf the police has been 
transferred to the revenue department, giving at the same 
time to the Collectors authority as Judges in revenue cases* and 
as magistrates in their respective divisions. But'in all these 
feb&bges the parties to whom the duties of police have been en¬ 
trusted have been so overloaded with other business, that their 

r dice avocations have only been with them a secondary object. 

think that both the Collectors and the Zillah Judges, as mat¬ 
ters now stand, have a great deal too much to do in their respec¬ 
tive departments ever to be able to give that attention which is 
indispensably ©necessary to the duties of police, to render that 
establishment effective for the protection of the persons aiwbtfre 
property of the people. This I think is. one cause of, failure. 
Another arises in a great measure out of our revenue systems, 
which are universally so oppressive to the natives as, to,occasion, 
on the part of nil those who are in local authority or whohavelocal 
influence in the country, either an indifference to the success of 
our measures, or else a spirit of direct hostility. As long as this 
state of things exists—as long as there is no congeniality of feel¬ 
ing on the part of the natives of India with the ruling authority 
—it, wilj be impossible, in my opinion, for an efficient police ever 
to be established in India. This, therefore, I take to be another 



influence of the natives themselves, so lnaispensaDnr 
nPfjP§sary' tothe general success of our measures, might confi- 
2LwiM/pe fixpeipted to be exerted in onr favour ; 'and when that 
was the case we shodld feel the advantages of it, not only 
in the police department, but in all the k other branches of the 
bdtbftiJStratioWof our government. r . . 
t0 3S?& Bb fyii thihk the^p&fciveS are now&uffiefently educated 
tb^naffle^lhem toM WiW Safety arid advantage the situations 
which ybti hfcte mentioned as being such os might be hereafter 
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14 May 1830. filled wi^IBenefit by them?—The Natives of India haVe 6f late 
5 rrr , ■ y<&rs m$de such progress in education, particularly ih the ae- 
jr. Rickards, qmrkvnsnt of the English language, dswbll as the fcrto^iedge 

anij literature of this country, that 1 fliihk there bait be na 
doubt of a sufficient number of them betng found, eveti now, to 
fill all the situations which I have jrecpfnifaended; but if those 
situations were open to the legitimate ambition and hopes of the 
natives, ft would afford them ah additional stiminlus to qualify 
themselves for such situations. There are now attaple means 
for doing it in India, in the numerous schools and literary in¬ 
stitutions which have been established in various parts of'Che 


country, and to which I understand the natives flock with great 
avidity, for the purpose of learning all that is therein taught; 
but if those public offices before mentioned were also open to 
them, it would induce a far great number to take advantage of 
those seminaries, to qualify themselves for employment in situa¬ 
tions so well calculated to raise them to high respectability and 
distinction amongst their own associates. It is also in the 
power of the government very materially to advance this object, 
by encouraging the establishment of seminaries for education 
more generally, and by granting prizes or honorary distinctions 
in them upon public examinations, or establishing something 
similar to professorships and honorary degrees, such as exist in 
the colleges of this country; and it may be for government to 
consider whether, with such means of securing the attachment 
and allegiance of their native subjects, it would not be its 
wisest pblicy to grant this encouragement to native expectations 
and hopes; since, from what we have seen of late years of 
India, such a degree of literary improvement has taken place 
there that it will be impossible to check its further progress. 
With due encouragement, therefore, and reward, on the part of the 
British government, it will assuredly prove its greatest security ; 
but if thwarted or disappointed, may be fatal to its existence. 

3976. Do you conceive that benefits in the way of moral 
improvement would result to the natives, from a free settlement 
of Europeans in India ?—There has been a great deal said upon 
the subject of free settlement, or colonization, as it is generally 
called, in India. My opinion upon that subject is, that if the 
natives of India were adequately protected in their persons and 
property, very considerable advantage would result from the 
admixture amongst them of Europeans of respectability. I do 
not conceive that any Europeans, except persons of capital, or 
of, good education, would ever resort to the interior of India, 
for the lower classes of people could hardly find employment in 
that climate ; they could not labour in the open fields, neither 
do I think they could labour with advantage even urfder VoVer, 
owing to the great heat of the climate, and its usual effects on 
European constitutions. There appears to me, therefore, very 
little probability* that the lower classes of Europeans would ever 
have sufficient inducement to settle in the interior. It has been 
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thought necessary hitherto to guard the natives of India against 14 May 1 830. 
violence and oppression on the part of Europeans, by prohibiting u T~ r 

their going into the interior; and perhaps as jnatters now stand, 11 
that prohibition is necessary. This, in Fact, is one of the reasons 5 *’ 
which induced *me tp suggest in a former answer, that the busi¬ 
ness of reform or improvement iii India should begin with the 
judicial department; for if efficient laws were once put in force 
for the protection of the inhabitants, I then conceive there could 
be no danger or difficulty in allowing Europeans of capital to 
settle in the interior of the country; and I think that by the 
admixture of persons of that description with the natives, great 
advantages would result to the latter, not only from the expen¬ 
diture of capital among them in the support of industry, but 
also from the example of the greater skill of Europeans in 
various arts and branches of manufacture. It would likewise 
have a tendency to diffuse European literature and knowledge 
among the natives of India, which would unquestionably very 
much conduce, in my opinion, both to their moral and probably 
to their religious improvement. 

3977. Were you acquainted with any Englishmen resident 
in the interior ?—I was ; I knew several; three or four who 
resided at different times in the province of Malabar, and in 

Travancore ; but one in particular, Mr.-, who resided in 

the interior of Malabar for a great many years; 1 believe forty 
years altogether. He latterly possessed a landed estate in the 
district of Randaterra, and resided on that estate until the 
period of his death, about two years ago. 

3978. Did you observe that the residence of that gentleman 
in Malabar tended to the moral and religious improvement of 
the people in Ids vicinity?—lie was hut a single individual; 
and much of the effect which I should anticipate from the 
general introduction of European residents could not be ex¬ 
pected from a single person. This gentleman 1 know commu¬ 
nicated freely with the natives; and being a very able person 
himself, and talking the language fluently, I have no doubt, he 
communicated much of his own knowledge to several of those who 
resided in his neighbourhood, and held intercourse with him. 

3979. Are you aware that it is on oath before the Committee, 
that that very person was accused ‘of stealing women and chil¬ 
dren from Travancore, and making slaves of them?—I never 
heard of it while I was in India; and from my knowledge of 
that gentleman during the time I resided in Malabar, I cannot 
conceive him capable of sucli a transaction, or of having been 
in any degree accessary to it. 

3980* Were you.acquainted with I»6 huitpry befoie he went 
to India ?~Not particularly. , J knew him"for many years in 
India, had frequent intercourse with him there. I had 
never reason to suppose him other than a perfectly honourable, 
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l* May ie30> w^l d^g>d#ed, and highly-talented; man, and alway&partiid to 
—— the nall^es of India. I would beg'leave to add*,* in justice to 
A XuMrtR, t)|e gentleman m question* that. ifthe accusation against hinvxm 

tbfc record of this Committee has tnerety reference to agents 
vthom he had occasionally employed inYIxavancore, for other, 
probably commercial, purposes, such racts on the part of the 
agents might.have occurred, and he easily accounted for* alto¬ 
gether independent of any sanction,. coniroul* .or even con¬ 
nivance on the part of their principal, since the most criminal 
acts are frequently committed by native agents acting in subor* 
dinatc capacities, under both Zillah Judges and Collectors, in 
almost every part of India, of which such Judges and Collectors 
being altogether ignorant as well as innocent, it w r ould be hard 
on them to be accused of participation in the crime. This 
gentleman, during the time I knew him, was so much respected 
by the Bengal Commissioners, when they were sent round to 
Malabar for the settlement of the country, as to be employed 
in confidential situations by them. lie was afterwards ap¬ 
pointed to a situation by the government of Madras; and I 
believe obtained from that government a grant of the estate 
which he held in Malabar, partly at least, in consideration of 
the sense which they entertained of the services he had ren¬ 
dered. 


3981. Do you apprehend that any improved system of con- 
troul on the part of Collectors and Magistrates would have the 
effect of* preventing those improper and tyrannical acts on the 
part of the agents acting under them ?—I very much fear it 
will be impossible, without some important change or reform of 
our present systems. The result of our experience* ever since 
we have been in possession of the Dcwanny in Bengal, and in 
every district we have subsequently acquired, confirms me in 
that opinion. 


3982. Do you not apprehend that the agents of Europeans 
might, under the idea of obtaining their protection, be more 
disposed to commit tyrannical acts than the agents of natives in 
similar situations ?—I believe that the agents of Europeans in 
authority never commit any acts of oppression towards tho-na¬ 
tives in the hope of gaining the favour or protection of their 
superiors; on the contrary, thus*: acts are almost always commit¬ 
ted unknown to the European authorities, or to the European 
persons by whom such agents are employed. There is always, 
from the little intercourse tlmt subsists between us and, the 
natives of ludia, the greatest difficulty in detecting .suchgcts 
of oppression, and bringing the perpetrators to justice; and. this 
is the cause why they are so often committed with impunity. f 


3983. Do you think it would be expedient to promote & more 
general residence of Europeans in the interior Of Ifrtfkt, Without 
making them amenable to the same courts before which'the- na¬ 
tives must prosecute their civil suits, and appear in the event 
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of t&e<T. being recused of criminal net* ?~That is exactly-whttt 
] should propose. It is with that view that I recommended irtii 
provemen* m the fimi»stanfcein ‘department; fbf 

if the natives could fete adequately protected, f think every dif- 
fi&ihy would' be' removed in the way 4>f admitting respectable 
Europeans * into the'•interior of India; [but those Europeans I 
would unquestionably subject to the same laws arid to the same 
eourtsof justice as the native# themselves ; and upon that?'Con^- 
drtion alone do I think they:ought to be suffered to reside ififthfe 
interion Perhaps it may be right to make some 1 ' exception'as 
to capital offences. • 

3£>84. Tn what manner would you so alter the law as to make 
it equally consistent with the prejudices of the natives and with 
that of the European residents ?—I have already stated that I 
think it would be impossible, or almost impossible, for any Eu¬ 
ropean to suggest the laws that ought to be enacted for this 
purpose ; we have hitherto tiied it for upwards of half a cen¬ 
tury, and tried it in vain ; and it is upon these grounds that I 
have taken the liberty of so strongly recommending to the consi¬ 
deration of the Committee the appointment of a native council at 
each of the presidencies, for the purpose of assisting in revising 
the iaws now in force, and enacting fresh ones, such as may be 
more consonant with native usages and habits, and more efficient 
to guard the rights and the interests of the native community. 

S985. Would 3 'ou subject the rights and interests of European 
residents to a system of law formed by a native council ?—Cer¬ 
tainly I would, if they chose to go and reside amongst the na¬ 
tives. Every one who resides in a foreign country necessarily 
subjects himself to the laws of that country ; and I see no reason 
why Europeans in India should not be subject to the laws oflndia, 
if those laws were passed with due consideration to the rights 
and interests of those intended to be governed by them, and 
finally scrutinized and confirmed by the legislature of this 


country. 

3986. You think it just that an European who lias elected to 
live in India rather than under the law of England, should he 
subject to the law which was most consistent with the habits 
atwr prejudices of the great body of the people among whom 
he lived ?—It will be optional with the European to reside in 
that country and carry his capital there, or not. If he chooses 
to reside there, I think he should be subject to the laws enacted 
tfdf the-benefit of the people at large. 

• >9987. You conceive, then, that every adequate security which 
"d native of England would require w ould be insured to him by 
by fetich laws being sanctioned by the British legislature ?—By 
the governments of India in the first instance, and by the Bri- 
legislature ultimately^ 


, *3&88. Were theother Europeans whom you kno 
the interior persons who carried capital to India r— 


w rcsiuenf mi 
Tw u of them 


m 

it. ito#hrdk, 
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MMay lStfO. that I recollect were persons living in the kingdom of Travail* 
—— core* rj^pe of them was a very industrious man* 4 who gaihsd 
£ £k < * rds * hia lhrd®(iood by building ships and, boats \> the other was, a, 

**' BQfyof no capital, for he had filled in business at Bombay*, and 
retired into Travancore, wfcer§ pases$, I believe, the,re* 
mainder of his days, carrying on the business of a * merchant 
in a small way.. 

3989. As he had no capital, in what way was he enabled to 
carry on business in Travancore ?—>Merely his own industry, 
and probably by means of small advances acquired from his 
friends in Bombay. He was respectably connected in Bombay, 
and in all probability supported in business by them. 

3990. You have spoken of the difficulties you found Hi"lad- 
ministering justice, in consequence of the questions being put 
to the witnesses through the medium of an interpreter; were 
you acquainted with the language of those witnesses yourself? 
—I was not; and thence arose a great part of the difficulty. I 
could not in conscience pass sentence upon prisoners where I 
felt uncertainty as to the nature and the accuracy of the evi¬ 
dence which had been adduced on the trial. 

3991. Would that difficulty in which you stood have been in 
any degree diminished if you had been sitting between two na¬ 
tive Judges ?—It would be very much diminished ; more espe¬ 
cially if those natives were acquainted with the English lan¬ 
guage as well as with the language and habits of the parties 
under examination and trial. 

3992. Would it not be easier to find one Englishman ac¬ 

quainted with the language of the country, than two native 
Judges acquainted with the English language?—The English 
language is becoming so general among the natives of India, 
that I conceive there would be no difficulty in finding individuals 
perfectly well qualified from their knowledge of the language to 
sit as Judges. The languages of India arc on the other hand so 
numerous, that though a European may be well acquainted with 
one or two of them, yet in a great extent of country over which 
his jurisdiction extends it will often happen that other languages 
or other dialects exist in which lie is not conversant.. ». 

3993. Have you ever considered in what manner the judicial 
establishments of the British government in India might be im¬ 
proved, with relation to the qualifications of European Judges 
themselves, in the acquisition of languages, and in the know¬ 
ledge of. tike law?—The European Judges in India are fprtlje 
most part selected from amongst, the ablest and most distin¬ 
guished of the Company’s servants. Their education is not 
that of an English lawyer in this country, but I believe thjey^e 
for the most part well acquainted with the common prjqfiipics 
of law, and with the most common language of ludiii^yligli^ct, 
Hindostance, and sometimes with ihe 1'tTsiitn ; but the Ter wan 
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language Is of little use in the administration of justf6# in our 14 May rfafct 
courts. If a code of1awy such as I have recommended were —“ 

Compiled iri India, the gentlemen who were appointed *feo the Rm 
situation of Judges'trir the provincial courts could have no diffi- 
cully in making themselves blasters of■ Aat code; and it might 
be made a sirit qua non of their appointment to office, to prove 
upon public examination that they were qualified to fill the 
situation. ' > .» v 

3994. Have they at* present any means of acquiring * that 
knowledge of the law, or any time to devote themselves [to 
to the acquisition of it, before they are placed in judicial situa¬ 
tions ?—In the way in which the courts are now constituted in 
India, and proceedings conducted. Judges, whether before or 
after their appointment to the higher situations, have generally 
no time upon their hands for study, and therefore cannot be ex¬ 
pected to be possessed of any legal knowledge which had not 
been previously acquired. This I take to be one also of the 
great defects of our present system. I think it would be very 
desirable, and is one reason why I recommended the appoint¬ 
ment of native Judges to our provincial courts, that it would 
shortly, if not immediately, prove the means of relieving Euro¬ 
pean Judges and Registrars from a great deal of the detail busi¬ 
ness with which they are now overloaded. It might materially 
conduce to a faithhil execution of official duty by the natives 
employed in their respective districts, if the Judges and Regis¬ 
ters alternately had sufficient time or leisure upon their hands 
to make constant circuits through their respective districts, for 
the purpose of superintending and controlling the acts of the 
native officers in authority. If a Judge, for example, was re¬ 
lieved of the duties of detail in which lie is now engaged, he 
might either himself, or by deputing the Register of his court, 
make frequent excursions to the districts or subdivisions in 
which native Judges preside; and by keeping a constant watch 
and vigilance over the conduct oCthose native Judges, as well as 
of the persons employed in the Revenue department, it is more 
than probable that it would operate as a very effectual check 
upon their conduct, by restraining the evil propensities of the 
bad, and encouraging the w^ell-disposed to a faithful execution 
of their public duties. 

3995. If the European Judge has no time to acquire a know'- 
ledge of law after his appointment into a judicial situation, is he 
not equally without time to acquire a knowledge of the law, and 
likewise without any inducement to acquire it, before his ap¬ 
pointment to those situations, being fully occupied in whatever 
situation he has been originally placed in, and not knowing he 
evter shall be a Judge ?—If it were made the condition of his ap¬ 
pointment to a higher situation, he would of course devote him¬ 
self to the acquirement of that necessary knowledge. 

3996. Do vou think it advisable that the ttvo lines, the rc- 

mJ 
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14 May 1830‘ venue atftl “judicial lines of* service, should be kept distinct 
“7* throughout ?—1 think decidedly So, bn principle. 

i -jR* ffidccif^ds j **' f * *9 *^ -* v 1 f 1 

% 3997, Would you keep tbem : di$tinct,frqm tUe first, $p that 

an individual who entered into one .line, should not afterwards 
pass into the other?—It has been the.custnni to promote gen¬ 
tlemen from the revenue to the judicial line, and I thiqk some 
advantage results from following up that.system, for it gives.a 
gentleman who has been in the revenue line an opportunity of 
acquiring a great deal of knowledge with regard to cases which 
will certainly come before him in his judicial capacity. If tho¬ 
roughly qualified on examination to fill a judicial office, I should 
think it of little consequence in which line he had previously 
served. 


3998. Do you think it would be advisable, when a gentleman 
has once entered the judicial line of the service, that he should 
remain there ?—I do not think it at all necessary for a young 
man appointed assistant to a Judge in one of the Zillah courts 
to be exclusively confined to that lino in all time to come, nor 
do I see any reason why he should not be transferred to the 
revenue line, and so changed from one to the other; provided 
always he shall prove himself to be qualified for the offices he 
may be appointed to (ill. 

3999. Would not that interruption of his judicial practice and 
studies make him less fit to exercise the higher functions than 
he would if he devoted himself entirely to one line?—I doubt 
very much whether it would ; much however in this respect 
would depend on the disposition and attainments of the party. 
If he knew that the higher judicial offices wete open to him, he 
might, if relieved from the numcioux d. tails to which he is now 
exposed, equally qualify himself to fill them as if he had 
remained in the judicial line altogether. 

4000. You have represented the mischief which had arisen 
out of the present system of land revenue in India; can you 
suggest to the Committee any improvement in that system?— 
There is one question, as regards the revenue system of India, 
which is certainly of paramount consideration, and that is the 
indispensable necessity of a certain quantum of revenue to pay 
the present heavy expences of the Company’s government# It 
would, therefore, be quite impossible to reduce the aggregate 
amount of land taxation in India abruptly. It must be done 
gradually, as other sources of.supply present themselves ; and I 
know no means by which that object is so likely to be accom¬ 
plished as through the medium of the native Committee which 
I have recommended to be established at the different presiden¬ 
cies. Such a native Council or Committee, with efficient officers, 
European and native, in the provinces, might, I think, materially 
aid us in doing that which we have hitherto always failed ta 
accomplish ; and that is, equalizing the present revenue assess¬ 
ment of the country, thereby rendering it more tolerable to the 
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inhabitants. With the aid of such a Committee, and the em- 14 
ployment of natives in the other ways and under the, checks —- 

which I have recommended, we might be enabled to convince fiirfaNf*, 
ttfe inhabitants, of what I am sure they catondt be convinced ^ 
now, that the assessment thus settled wiuild never be increased, 
button the contrary gradually diminished. Under the influence 
of suOh arrangements, and the confidence of the inhabitants 
wall secured, it may not be too much to expect, as a natural 
consequence, that accumulations of capital and property Will 
take place in various parts of the country; and in such case there 
can be no doubt that other sources of taxation would present 
themselves, so as to enable government gradually to reduce the 
rate and amount of the present land-tax, than which nothing, 
as it now stands, can more effectually bar the progress of im¬ 
provement. In these respects, a native Committee may be of 
essential service 5 whilst the reform of the revenue systems of 
India is, as I think, a point of the greatest importance to 
be taken into immediate consideration. 

400L Does not this expectation of yours proceed on the sup¬ 
position that, in the first instance, by assessing with greater 
equality the land revenue, the same amount of revenue might 
still be received ?—It does ; but the revenue as now collected is 
I believe very unequally assessed. I am confident that in many 
districts of India there are lands now altogether exempted from 
revenue, which would under a better system be liable to a regu¬ 
lar assessment; on the other hand, there are many lands over¬ 
taxed, from which the revenue is oppressively levied, and some 
not .taxed at all. If even a tolerable equalization of this land 
tax could be effected with the aid of native co-operation, it 
would be a blessing to the inhabitants, and relieve them from a 
load of oppression to which they are now subject. 

4002. In what way w 7 ould you proceed to make that equal 
assessment of revenue ? — I think the means of proceeding 
should be left entirely to the native Committee and the local 
authorities. Unless they can suggest means by which this 
object can be accomplished, 1 should despair of success. I 
doubt whether it can ever be accomplished through European 
agency alone. 

4003. Would you found this new assessment upon a survey ? 

—I have before explained that I have not the smallest confidence 
in surveys. 

4004. You have expressed an opinion that the surveys which 
have been hitherto made have failed, but you give your opinion 
of their failure on a comparison between the result of those sur¬ 
veys and the resillt of a survey made by your own agents: in 
what manner did they proceed to take your survey on which 
you did rely ?—My assistants proceeded merely to inspect cer¬ 
tain spots of a district pointed out to them; and they found, 
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14 May l&iO. upon peWlonal inspection of those spots, the^ inconstancies 
—— which detailed in a former answer; but I believe it to be 

Ji. Rickards, qqjtyj unpossible for government surveyors* to assess a large ex> 

tout of country equably; and - if the almost infinite varieties 
wl>ich arise from difference of seasons and of soil, as well from 
locality as fertility, together with the greater or less skill, indus¬ 
try, or capital employed in its cultivation, change of products 
from year to year, proximity or distance of markets, and other 
causes, are considered, the impossibility of attaining the desired 
object by means of government surveyors and assessors, that is, 
of ascertaining the gross produce of any country, with a view to 
equal taxation, mu^t, I think, be obvious. It is. on these 
grounds, therefore, that I am of opinion that surveys will never 
be of use to us. 

4005. In what manner would you assess the revenue without 
the assistance of a survey?—We must necessarily proceed, for 
the present, on the systems which arc in force* in the different 
districts of India, subject to such modifications and amendments 
as may be afforded through the means I have before recom¬ 
mended. 

4006. Are you aware that in many cases that which was 
called a survey proceeded upon principles different from those 
that would have regulated what is called a survey in this 
country; and tnat the survey was made on a comparison of the 
amount of tax actually paid by the country surveyed in the 
course of the last ten or twelve years?—'Flic most laborious, and 
perhaps the most accurate survey, that has been accomplished 
in India, was effected under tlie superintendence and direction 
of the late Sir Thomas Munro, in the (cued districts, who was 
certainly one of the ablest and the most zealous of the Compa¬ 
ny's servants in India; but from his own reports it is manifest 
that the result of that survey was a complete failure. The 
assessment laid upon the lands in pursuance of that survey has, 
as far as the public records go, never been realized. It has been 
found, on the contrary, necessary in each succeeding year, or at 
certain periods, to reduce the amount of Sir Thomas Munro’s 
assessment; so that the revenue realized from those districts is, 
I believe, considerably less than that which he reported to be 
the capability of the country, and that would in fact be realized 
from it in all times to come. 

4007. You arc aware that the assessment of Sir Thomas Munro 
fixed the largest amount of revenue w hich in his opinion it would, 
under any circumstances, be just to draw from the country ; but 
that he himself recommended, in the first instance, a very large 
reduction, to the amount of twenty-five to thirty-three per cent., 
and that his suggestion to that effect was not adopted?—Sir 
Thomas Munro’s proposition for a reduction of the assessmentfiad 
reference only to the experiment of a permanent ryotwarry system. 
It was this permanent ryotwarry settlement which the Revenue 
Board rejected; consequently the former assessment, or that 
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the ryotwarry survey* was continued* On his quitting the 14 MgylKML 

ceded distrk^s^ he reported to government that eighteen lacs - 7 — 
of' pagodas might ho collected from that district in all time R ' 
to come, without the aid of a single sepoy t& enforce the collec- Es/ ' 
tions. I believe# however, that eighteen lacs of pagodas never 
have been realized ; and that the revenue now derivable frbm 
that district is very considerably below the estimate given in by 
Sir .Thomas Munro. 

*'+ 

4008. You are aware, however, that the assessment fixed in the 
first instance on the district surveyed by Sir Thomas Munro wgs 
much higher than he thought the government could in prudence 
or in justico exact?—After a laborious investigation for three 
or four years of the resources of the district, Sir Thomas Munro 
fixed the assessment, not on the grounds of the survey, but on 
an estimate of the resources of the country, after consulting 
with the principal native inhabitants, compared with the realiza¬ 
tions of revenue from the district for a certain number of years 
previously, I should conclude, from the repeated perusal of 
Sir Thomas Munro’s reports, that he must himself have placed 
but little reliance on the result of his own survey, since both he 
and his successors would seem to have proceeded on other 
grounds, as well in regard to the assessment of the country as 
to the collection of the amount. 

4009. Supposing it were determined immediately to make a 
large reduction of the land revenue, can you suggest any mode 
of supplying the deficiency in the receipts which would be so 
created by the imposition of any other taxes ?—Certainly not 
immediately; and therefore it is I say that it should be done 
with great caution, and gradual!}'; neither would I think it safe 
or wise to attempt further modifications or ameliorations of the 
system, where so many able heads have already decidedly failed, 
until the best informed and most experienced of the natives of 
the country shall have been consulted upon the subject. 

4010. You do not therefore suggest yourself any improvement 
of the present system, but you think that such suggestions 
might be obtained from a native council ?—I really feel too diffi¬ 
dent to offer any other suggestions as to improvement of the 
system than those which I have taken the liberty of submitting 
in the course of this examination. I think it is out of the 
power of Europeans to do it as it ought to be done ; they have 
decidedly failed. The schemes and attempts of the ablest and 
most zealous of the public servants in India have been tried in 
vain; and it is upon this account that I so earnestly recommend 
the next attempt being made with the aid of native co-operation 
and experience. 

4011. Had you any opportunity of observing the state of pro¬ 
perty in India under the controul of the proprietary Zemindars, 
and comparing it with those under the management of the Com¬ 
pany ?—In the province of Malabar we found a class of Hindoo 
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landed fdjjgprietors tliat had been established in the country from 
time immemorial, the country never having been overrun by 
the Mtfi$ulman power until, ^he jpvaetonpf Hyder Ally in 1763* 
We had here, therefore, a fegufdr tided aristocracy of 

ancient descent; and though these proprietors had materially ■ 
sufficed, and were almost entirely drjyen out of the country, by 
the forcible introduction of tlfe 1 'M&ssutihirt system of finance, 
yet upon our acquiring the province great numbers of them re¬ 
tted to resume ppssesekw^of tteirjlanded eatXfeese 
estates were generally, let to farmers, and for. the. mo$t pwt 
mortgaged to them. The latter having thus an interest ifesthe 
lands, they were accordingly cultivated with great care, au^the 
produce, thereof proportionally abundant; but the proprietors 
thwijtelyes were generally poor, from having mortgaged their 
estates, in almost all instances to a considerable amount, end in 
many to nearly the full extent of the net rent. It often happened, 
indeed, that the farmers, being also mortgagees in possession, 
were better off than the actual proprietors; their condition, 
therefore, was greatly superior to that of the ryots or farmers of 
lands immediately under the management of the Company and 
thdr officers, who invariably exact from lands so circumstanced 
onerhalf of the gross produce of the soil, or endeavour to e^act 
it, and the consequence to the inhabitant cultivators is, as before 
explained, universal and wretched poverty. The cultivators of 
estates in Malabar, being thus more comfortably off, were also 
much attached to their superior lord, who exercised great in¬ 
fluence over them. It must, however, be remarked, that these 
proprietors were a different class of persons to the Zemindars in 
Bengal, who had been placed in possession of estates, with pro¬ 
prietary rights, under the system adopted by Lord Cornwallis. 
The connection between the Zemindar and ryot of Bengal was 
widely different from that of the proprietor and farmer of 
Malabar. The excessive amount of the public revenue only 
leaving to the Bengal Zemindar one-eleventh of the net rent of 
his estate, his necessities obliged him to trench on the equally 
insufficient portion of the ryots, and both were accordingly re¬ 
duced to great misery. 

4012. Upon the whole, you consider the farmers and eulti* 
vators of the independent estates to which you have alluded aft 
liable to less oppression than those under the ryotwar and other 
settlements?—Far less; and this I think would be universally 
the case, if the land revenue would admit of adequate reduction. 


The witness is directed to withdraw. 


Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Tuesday next* 

one o*c!ock. 


LONDON: 

Printed by J. L. Cox, Great Queen Street. 
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CaloAel JOHN BRIGGS is called in, and examined MMfoUtnpe 

4013. Iti what situation have you been iir India ?+~ 1 hlftr$ CJ J Bngg*. 
latterly held civil situations during the last nine or ted ye&rt* 

4014. Ypu were previously in the Company’s army ?—J was. 

4015. You held for some time a situation in Ct&deiph, did 

yoWifK# ?r~~i duL 

4#16* What Was the nature of the power confided m yoa;?M. 

The designation of the situation was that of Political Ageat? 1 
had the whole civil management of the country, as also the 
political oontrouL * 

4017. What may have been the population of the district 
under you ?—I think it was about 460,000 persons. 1 * 

4016. Wat it in a very unsettled state when you Weirf f 
—ft Was in a very unsettled state, and had been so for 
thirty years previous to our taking possession of the 

had been overrun by bands of freebooters; I believfc tli&re vr&tb 
atdiffierent times about eighty distinct bodies which had beeti in 
of ravaging the country < this was the ctfuSe of its 
Mftich depopulated. I think 1,100 out of, 1 believe, 
vHwges, for I merely speak from reedlebtitfft* y were 
reudttfed 'desolate altogether ; and those which remained were 
open to the pittages of a race of people denominated BheCl*. 

These people are supposed by sotpe to be the $bqrij$oe$ of the 
Otfbtttry 5 Kit thdy navd b?en for a long perfooaitactied to 
villages as guardians or watchmen, with certain immunities m 
land and fees from the people themselves. The consequence 
of those ravages deprived the inhabitants of the means of sup¬ 
porting the Bheels, whb wfebt into the Wife, and were in the 

4 c 
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Briggs. 
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habit tacking tb*. wlfoges. Iifejpgtff; I» se **m 4K#W»Wll 

from t)^? a^wlt8, U^ ifiUagerajiwnciired 4&»««a*taf ' 

*nit?b *» 4*0#* #!»& o8it»#ffc /Of ilhejr 

tio|(^|a^jr.plages, potitS&e tthja^fwphltsed th< 

bearance of the Bheels hy the, alienation. flf.latida, or i 

M«*gMof thep,i^uc^<a^rt,pfbiapls > wil^ V&cMhe* gave 




la|ier h^i inspjre^ 'great terror hy,th^ir proceeding^' #p£. it 
b^^^tte^«ary/ of course, to restore order, * /,\ , u+: f i 

41U9- In ^what manner did you proceed to tranquillize the 
cottfltry ?-^After having obtained partial possession of the 
country, we found several places in the occupation of the Arab®, 
who refined to give them up after the war/had ceased* holding 
them pn tlieir own occount. Measures were first taken to 
reduce the power of the Arabs; any arrears of pay or sums of 
money clue to them, and to which they appeared to have 
legitimate rights, were inquired into and paid; and they were 
eventually sent out of the country. The Bheel chiefs were 
then to be dealt with. Those persons who had raised them¬ 
selves to be heads of gangs were invited down by rae from the 
hills; an examination was gone into of the claims they had on 
the villages for black mail, or whatever immunities they might 
have established; and, according to the nature of each case, a 
pension was allotted to the chiefs, and engagements made to 
induce their followers to return to those villages to which they 
originally belonged. 

4020. Were those measures effectual?—They had the effect 
of breaking up the union that formerly existed among them, 
and enabled me afterwards to reduce those who 1 reverted to 


their ancient practices, which it would not have been so pntfcti- 
cable to have done if we had done it in the first instance, before 
we Obtained that information. Their numbers, when I came 
into the country, amounted in the estimate to about S,000 of 
this description ; the number was probably exaggerated, through¬ 
out the country, under forty or fifty chiefs. In the coUrOO of 
four years, which was the whole time I was in the country, 
military operations were occasionally had recourse to at''the 
season of the year when we could approach the hills, for the 
country was extremely unhealthy at times. * When wfe had re¬ 
course to these measures we contrived to surround the Bheels, 
to cut off their supplies, and to cause them to surrender 
without any bloodshed. There were not, I think, above 
fifteen or twenty persons killed or wounded during the whole 
military operations ; and when I came away there was one gang 
only that I recollect, of forty Bheels, in one particular district, 
whose chief had just been killed in an affray which had taken 
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jftteer some irih.i&Hfc&flt* of the countty passing through iff, 
and thl& g*ng *4i ifltthe habit Of pSHagfeg the country. I 
dovpot recotlftbt that <‘there was toy moto* tolled gangs than 
, forty per*©* w& The rest of the Bfegefa returned to the 
vHffges, and becfittne the village police. 

4081. In what manner was justice administered, during this 
time, in the country ?—Civil justice was administered by the 
pedjrie themselves, under the form of proceedings called 
puiichayet.' This is a sort of court of arbitration. vvliejj*#ie 
parties themselves agreed to conform to this mode, tne cause 
hss decided by arbitration; but when the parties did not agree 
to adopt this plan, persons were appointed by the government 
to hold a court, the parties being previously required to abide 
by their decision before any proceedings were taVen. 

4022. X>id they appear to be satisfied with that mode of ad¬ 
ministering justice ?—It was the practice of former governments 
before us. I think they appeared very well satisfied. 

4023. Was there any right of appeal to you ?—Always. In 
all cases there was a right of appeal, not against the judgment 
of the court, but against corruption; for as the parties them¬ 
selves agreed to abide by the decision, it was not thought right, 
in the absence of any expense attending it, to leave appeal too 
open. 

4024. Were many appeals required in cases of corruption ?— 
No; indeed, I do not recollect one case where a decree was 
reversed; nor can I, at this tune, say that I recollect any c&se 
of investigation of the kind. 

4025. It did not appear, therefore, that corruption had 
actually existed in the conduct of those civil causes ?—Certainly 
not, from the nature of the conduct of the parties. 

4026. In what manner was criminal justice administered ?— 
When I first went into the country I misapprehended the 
instructions I had received, and fell into the practice of trying 
all criminal cases for upwards of two years by a jury. The 
system was subsequently altered by the Bombay government, 
when Candeish was placed under its authority. The jury was 
composed principally of landholders and influential men in the 
country, who had to decide upon the fact, while the native law 
officer#, who sat on the bench, pi omulgated the law, and I then 
passed sentence according to my own judgment and in ac¬ 
cordance to the nature of the sentence awarded by the native 
law officers. This was sometimes not consistent with our 
nptions of the administration of justice, such as mutilation, or 
other modes of punishment, and it was not thought proper 
therefore to adopt it. 

4027- In such cases you commuted the punishment ?—Ye6: 
entering at the same time on the proceedings what the native 
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Iff# oflktetfg bad promulgated'as Those 

then sent up to gorenament; andthwy 
effect* in of life and deaths until ceattfirmfcd 
of tM^ternmcat, for CartdeifeH was fhetfirtwlet 4 1 
mission of Mr. Elphinstone. 

* 4028. Who examined the witnesses in this court ?«—The 
witn*s$es were examined by the juty as well as by the Judge. 
The jt«*y #ere competent to put any questions they' chose, -and 
I feund them exceedingly useful m eliciting evidence that it 
would have been impossible for me, as an European, td under¬ 
stand the bearing erf. 

4029. How were the jury selected ?—There were selected 
from the landholders and other persons of influence. 

4090. By whom were they selected ?—By myself; a great 
number of names were sent in, and I selected a number from 
them. 

4031. Did you understand the language in which the pro¬ 
ceedings were carried on ?—I believe as perfectly as a European 
can be supposed to do. 

4032. Did the jury appear to take a great interest in the 
investigation of the truth ?—The jury took a great interest in 
the investigation of the truth, and it appeared to me an exceed¬ 
ingly proper mode of administering justice ; its effect was very 
good indeed. 

4933. Was it new to the country, and introduced by you ?-— 
The * trial by jury was quite new, inasmuch as there had been 
a series of anarchy for thirty years before; I do not think the 
system is quite new among the nati\es of India, under good 
administration. Criminal justice by a sort of juries I think 
frequently prevails under the best native governments, and in 
fact it does so under the government of Sattarah. There arc 
always three or four assessors on the bench, so that, though 
not a jury, there are always several voices in the administration 
of criminal justice. 

4034. Did the people appear to be satisfied with that ad¬ 
ministration of justice ?—-I apprehend that they were quite 
satisfied. 

4035. Was any change subsequently introduced into the 
mode of administering jnstice ?—The system of jury was 
abolished, and the whole onus of the subsequent investigation 
lay upon me as the Judge of the court. 

4036. Did the people appear to be equally well satisfied with 
that mode of administering justice ?—They made no complaint 
of it. 

4037. Were you yourself equally satisfied ?—Certainly not. 

4038. You felt that a very great responsibility was thrown 
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v o m9 MS am ^ / ^ this:subject. 

>U> *a»remm‘- 5 fW^^'W.'CW»^ , y> where -* * ****: 

*|jpat iaod-pi^l^or, and a manwho h**l pKiensive influence 
^^possessions, was said to have put his? iVife*to death., The 
circumstance w$s - reported to the chief .Ji&tive authority who 
rfcy^red^m.to^ap^ear before him, to account fcuri^^^ 

Tm 'jY$: £.proceeding to which men of KU statwft^d JM*i 
tepn, ^^wfjoined’ * uodej* their own government. J^e^gi^ed 
therefor^ to go;fand on that evening, in a state of into^ica^ion, 
he* together with his brother and several others,, in passing 
through the town on horseback, attacked the individual jyh° 
gave the information and killed him. The murderer then went 
off to the hills in the neighbourhood, and raised a party of 
followers, for his protection probably as much as anv thing 
elSe^ hilt it was supposed for the purpose of attacking trie legi¬ 
timate authorities, I immediately moved a body of ttbops 
against him; but perceiving, from the reports I had from the 
local officers, that he was not very popular, I thought it better, 
instead of carrying the measure so far as to go to war, to pro¬ 
cure his seizure. I offered a reward, therefore, of one hundred 
or two hundred pounds for the seizure of the principal persons 
engaged in this insurrection. In the course of a fortnight, 
without any other military operations, the two brothers were 
brought in to the officer commanding the detachment. Depo¬ 
sitions of the whole case were taken, and the parties were, sent 
in tp ,be .tried on the spot. They were tried by jury. Theory 
discriminated between the guilt of the elder brother, who had 
actually committed the murder, and liis younger brother/ who 
was only present, but went off with him into the hills. They 
found the elder brother guilty of murder, and he was executed 
on the spot where the crime was committed. In respect to the 
younger brother, they acquitted him cither of being accessary 
to the murder, of which there were no proofs that he had been a 
party, though he Was present, but there was no proof of his 
being an accomplice, nor was any evidence adduced that he 
had>been at the head of any particular party in attacking the 
•government. It was only proved that he, with the rest of the 
family, had gone off with his brother. The jury declared, that, 
according to the practice of a native government, it was exceed¬ 
ingly likely that not only liis brother, but the whole of the 
murderer’s family, women and children, would have been 
seized had they not gone off together, and that the younger 
brother: therefore was no more guilty thaq the otlier parties; 
tfiat although he was an adherent, and might have been engaged 
in the insurrection, it did not appear that lie had been guilty 
of any overt act, and, in consequence, they considered that, 
although his in tent tons might have been bad, there were no 
•proofs of it; and they acquitted hin> accordingly, in spite of 
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W Wft any thing I could say* for 4? cuqfpdered that Mvin#®o*fi fct’ 

QoL TiLr** f** hii l »«4bor, and being kapw* to tfe wi 
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a less degree. The acquitted chief was afterwards rcinstatadJp 
all t th© family estates, and continues* 1 believer a good arid 
reejpectablc subject, / 0 » 

4039. Did the juries usually evince the same discrimination 
in the shade of guilt of the persons brought before them I 
tliink usually. The person just mentioned was a landholder* bf 
rank, as well as the persons who tried him; and he was one of 
their peers in every respect 

4040. What police force had you for the purpose pf reducing 
the country to order?—We had a very large establishment 
called Sfebundies, a sort of local militia; they could hardly be 
considered police. I consider the police of the country those 
that belong to villages; the local militia had little or no local 
information, and only went where they were sent by the civil 
Authorities. 1 relied chiefly upon the village police for the 
preservation of the tranquillity of the country. 

4041. Was the village police efficient ?—The village police 
were very efficient, particularly when tile Bhccls came in. 

4042. What number of scbundies had you ?—I cannot an¬ 
swer that question; I think theie were at first two or three 
thousand, and latterly only about tight hundred. 

4043. What regular military force was there in the country ? 
— The military force in the cantonments of Maligaum con¬ 
sisted of an European regiment, two battalions of native infan¬ 
try, and some artillery. 

4014. Was it necessary to employ « large portion of that 
force in reducing the Ilhccls, and bunging the country into a 
state of tranquillity ?—The foice was never employed in actual 
military opeiations, except in the reduction of the town of 
Amulnecr, after the peace ; but they were hequently employed 
in surrounding and embracing the haunts of the Bheels, in 
order to reduce them to subjection. On these occasions, the 
orders the officcis received were not to fire upon them, if they 
could possibly take them. They were mostly armed with bows 
and arrows ; they were found to be a very contemptible enemy; 
and, for the purpose of sparing bloodshed, they were not filed 
upon. 

4045. In what manner was thp revenue administration of the 
country carried on?—The principal sources of le venue, as your 
Lordships are aware, is from the land. A settlement was made 
with villages, in the fust instance, and the villages afterwards 
distributed the assessment among the inhabitants. 

4046. In wlmt manner was the amount of .revenue assessed 
in each Milage distributed, showing what each hud to pay ?— 
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take»*^ t&* actual Sections of ten jteate, 
’ ^ U»e anafeiiri^lfcfc viliage was caTcu* 

a io^ykMPj^4bstr«ctioos were ttwfeAgpt the ryotwarry 
whicb4i*ri>be©iY adopted'by ^Sir -'Ribtoas Monro in the 
Ir^|«|0¥in6erf4^ut there was ameasme^ necessarily con¬ 
nected with the ryotwarry system which it nto* not possible fbr 
m^^ ^Ty into effect* s Itwas necessary,v^t|i€|f®i^hi«tantee, 
to ,ascertain by. mefcsweihent the extent of ihe and 

afterwards ,to: assess eadh field; The cultivated laud:was, how- 
eve$*. measured three successive years during the time l had 
charge of Candeish, and the assessments were made, by ^ihe 
villagers themselves, the whole amount being fixed at the 
aVer$ge of that which the lands had produced for ten years* 

4047* In that settlement who negociated on the part of the 
village?—The legitimate heads of villages. They are in that 
part of the country denominated Potails. It was through them 
that the village carried on its communication. They are, in 
fact, the hereditary chiefs of the villages. 

4048. Did not the principal people appear to submit quietly 
to whatever arrangement the Potails entered into for them?— 
Yes, they usually appeared satisfied with the arrangements be¬ 
fore they were definitive. 


sm 
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4049. Did the Potails remonstrate against the settlement on 
the average of the ten years preceding?—Neither they nor 
the people remonstrated at first, for this settlement bore such 
a strong contrast to the manner in which they had been treated 
before, that they were exceedingly glad of any measure that 
had the appearance of justice and moderation. They subse¬ 
quently complained very much of the average of ten years 
being taken, in consequence of the great difference which took 
place in three years in the rise and fall of produce. The assess¬ 
ment being made in money, it became heavy the moment the 
price of grain fell. When I went into the country, the com¬ 
mon grain of the country sold at about four shillings a bushel; 
when I left the country in four years, such had been the in¬ 
crease of cultivation and the little demand, probably from the 
absence of cavalry and other circumstances, that the same 
grain had fallen off to sixteen pence a bushel; it was quite im¬ 
possible, therefore, that the villages could pay the same 
amount in money the fourth year as they had done in the 
first year. The revenues of Candeish consequently fell off very 
much, though the cultivation did not; and I have reason to be¬ 
lieve that they have fallen off much more since, and have never 
recovered. 


4050. When the Potails had agreed with the government 
what the village was to pay, in what manner did they assess the 
individual payers 5W-They assessed them according to the quan¬ 
tity of land each individual cultivated* and according to the 
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4051* Did that assessment of the individual 'pmp&s r&fgfafr 
yew to year?—It did vary from year to year. 1 sedWemWeA 
to ftt it*but it was changed annually in every virago'by*the 
people themselves; and I found it impossible^ awry ibimkffect 
any permanent money assessment of the land; and i %e fm m it 
is impossible to render it so where the assessmentibr#*# bo <gsry 
large a proportion of the produce as our assessment doQg, t s 

4052. If any individual payer felt aggrieved, had he mypofr&T 
of appealing against the Potail’s decision 3—Yes. Eight er-^en 
Villages were under charge of a junior civil o&cer; he might 
appeal to him, and from him he might appeal to the head of the 
district, and from the head of the district to me* 

4053. How many assistants had you when you were first sent 
to that country ?—I had only one assistant at first. I had sub¬ 
sequently a second assistant sent up, for the purpose pf exam¬ 
ining the rights of certain individuals to exemption from pay¬ 
ment of the land-tax. The orders of government required me 
to do it, and I thought it ought to be investigated, but stated 
my inability to go into a matter of so important a nature* 1 
thought it necessary, therefore, to have an additional assistant. 
That gentleman joined me, and after being six or seven raqnths 
in the country he died. I lmd subsequently two more assist¬ 
ants sent up, and after that some more were sent up* » 

4054. Did you find jou went on as well with one as*with 
three or four more ?—Yes. For the young men who joined me 
were not of much use ; they wue rather sent up to learn than 
to perform any important duties 

4055. Have you any means of calculating the general cxpence 
of the government of that district?—I think it is on record the 
proportion that the civil and judicial expcnces bear to the whole 
amogmlpf the revenue, but I do not recollect the amotirit. 

405^ What was the receipt of the revenue from the district? 
— It produced between seventeen and eighteen lacs of land re¬ 
venue the first year; and in the fourth year, when I ivent away, 

I made the settlement eleven lacs only, in consequence of the 
variation in the price of grain. I Understood it fell Off subse¬ 
quently to as low' as six lacs. 

4057. If, therefore, in that country, or in others similarly 
situated, theie appears to be a falling-off in the revenue, the 
Committee are not from that circumstance to imagine that the 
country is deteriorated in cultivation, or that the people are in a 
worse state than when they paid more?—We are always de¬ 
sirous of keeping up the revenue as much as possible ; therefore 
I think that, though not able to realize the whole amount, we 
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upon the infaabittfata it must lead eventually to 
&0 tvatfam. ^ 

4058. In tills case, if the revenue ha#be£n paid in kind in 
^fce.iastof ttosefour years, the receipt in land would have been 
greater (fan in the first year, when the amount in money was 
higher ?—-Certainly, there would have been much more grain 
yielded to government than in the first year. . 

4059. And the country appeared to improve in prosperity, 
notwithstanding the felling-off m the revenue ?—I thin*; very 
much, for a vast number of villages, which had been deserted 
before, were repopulated. 


4060. That prosperity would only be checked by attempting 
to obtain the same revenue in money from the country in which 
the price of grain had fallen so much since the revenue was first 
assessed?—Just so. 


18 May 1 €30. 
Col. J. Briggs* 


4061. What was the proportion of the produce required to 
be paid to the government at the two periods you have spoken 
of?—Really I cannot state what was the exact proportion ; my 
instructions were to realize a certain sum of money equivalent 
to the average of ten years’ former collections. 1 believe that 
latterly the assessment must have taken at least one-third, pro¬ 
bably more; it is assumed that under the native government 
they are in the habit of taking a hall*. 

4062. Do you mean one-third of the gross produce ?—Yes; 
here is a document w r hicli I beg leave to read. It is “ An Ac¬ 
count of actual collections under the Nabob of Arcot’s govern¬ 
ment, realized from the village of Utramalur, in the Province 
of Arcot, in the year 1742, derived from the Village Books.*’ 
This was published in the Asiatic Journal; there is not the least 
doubt, I believe, of its correctness. The produce of this town¬ 
ship being rice, chiefly' raised by irrigation from a tank built and 
repaired at the government expence, it claimed to share half of 
the crop- with the cultivators. 

Total produce 71,914 culluins of 4£ bushels, at one pagoda 

per cullum, is, say .... 71,914 

Alienated in tythes, payments made to village 
and district officers, and for sundry village 

expenses ...13,760 

Alienated to strangers by government. 4,368 

Payable in fees to village officers . 3,071 

- 21,199 


Balance to be divided 


50,715 


Paid to Government, A.D. 1742... 25,141 

Remainder to cultivators .25,141 

Surplus balance to village ... 433 

-25,571 


50,715 

1 r> - 
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18 M*y 1030.: One-third of the produce is first from the gross produce* 

- leaving two-thirds to be- ^divided. Actually* paid?!# ^government 

Cad* J. Briggs. 25,141 pagodas, leaving a balance of, 4*33 pagodaa in fevonirpf 

the village* more than half*. * The lend being ^cultivated by in&*« 
gation from the tank, which wag, kept up at the,expence. of 
government, and a certain portion of capital being thus vested 
by government.in the cultivation, the government has in conse¬ 
quence a right to derive some advantage directly from that vest¬ 
ing of capital. The practice, however, was only to take one- 
sixth of tne produce of land not cultivated by irrigation. Had 
the village oi Utramalur been cultivated without the artificial 
aid of water, and the government only have claimed one-sixth, 
the following would have been the relative proportions:— 


Total produce as above... 71 >914 

Alienations to village and district officers.13,760 

To strangers . 4,308 

Fees to village officers ........ 3,071 

- 21,190 

Balance.*. 50,719 


Government tax, being one-sixth. 8,453* 

Balance to village ... 42,285;! 

Total .. 60,710 


A village under the British government, in the latter case, would 
be assessed, according to the most moderate ryotwar system, in 
money, at thirty or forty per cent, of the produce of each sepa¬ 
rate field ; and such an assessment is, I believe, actually in 
progress now in the Deccan. 

4063. That is a greater proportion ?—Certainly; by the dif¬ 
ference between one-sixth and thirty or forty per cent. 

4064. Was the proportion of rent which yon, under the direc¬ 
tion of government, obtained in Candcish, the same las had 
been previously obtained by the native government?—During 
the last thirty years there has been no rule. The districts were 
put up for contract, as tolls are in this country, by the native 
government; the person who bade highest had the district made 
over to him; the person who got charge of the district was to 
get the revenue in the best way he could. It frequently 
happened, before the year was up, the same district was put up 
and sold to another person; and there was a contest between 
the two contractors which should realize the money. 

4065. That system was an innovation ?—Certainly. 

4066. Wliat was the proportion on the more ancient system ? 
— In that part of India the system of taking any proportion of 
the produce has long been abandoned; but the principle on 
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which the ancient n.uiVe^governtfitfnt always administered the lSMuyiiftO*, 
country, and realized the ffcvenue, was>by taking a certain por- % . 

tion' of the produce, and then converting that produce into Col ' Jtln 8&' 
money, whrdt varied every year. : We seem td have overlooked 
this principle, and to have fixed the revenue in money, which 
in fact is the most variable impost which 1 can be put on the 
land, when it comes to be so onerous as to embrace the whole 
rent. Rent of land must vary according to circumstances. 

4067. Does our system, as now administered, leave les$.to 
the cultivator than the ancient system of the native government? 

—Certainly. 

4068. Is not that the case in some years and not in others, 
according as the price varies ?—It may be so, certainly. 

4069. If the price should rise, more would be left to the cul¬ 
tivator than under the former system?—Yes; if it were an 
assessment in rent, it would be possible to realize it, but an 
assessment on the whole produce must necessarily be fluctuating. 

4070. Do you consider the assessment as now regulated too 
high, or moderate?—I consider the assessment, as now regu¬ 
lated, a great deal too high ; and I consider that the principle of 
the assessment has been entirely abandoned. 

4071. So high as to impede the progressive prosperity of the 
country ?—So high as to prevent the existence of landed pro¬ 
perty in most eases. 

4072. Had you any opportunity of seeing the effect of the 
ryotwarry system ?—I was instructed to cany into effect the 
ryotwarry system, but I found I could not do it. 

4073. Is it your opinion that it would be impossible to apply, 
in India, any one system of collecting land revenue universally? 

—Yes, I think it would be quite possible, and quite practicable, 
to introduce a system of assessing whole villages, and allowing 
whole villages and comm uni ties to assess themselves; and I 
think it is likely such an assessment would be permanent, if we 
gave up to the inhabitants of the country the waste land, which 
the government now claim, I think unjustly, to themselves. 

4074. Do you mean, in this answer, an assessment in money 
of an assessment in produce?—An assessment in money. 

4075. Could you effect any such settlement where the village 
constitution had been entirely destroyed ?—I think there are in 
every village in India the ingredients for such a settlement 
among the people themselves. I think the village communities 
and the corporations still exist. In the work I have written on 
the subject, I have asserted nothing from my own experience, 
but have quoted from others who have written on the subject; 
and it appears to me that those village corporations and commu¬ 
nities do exist in every part. 
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in May 1*30. 4076. Do they exist hr it <»*»tated 4$*&tr 

Edward Colebrook, Mrf Fortescues iindothenr* 1 & v/wn *.«<!< 

w *’ - 4077. Hive they not bttto < d^tfoireatfr*^^^ 

tlement ^—Yes ; I ought to have excepted th&t. r ^Undpri3tafHl 
that the zeniindarfy settlement Lord CbmwaJKs Irittodirced ’hi 
1793! has had the effeidt very much of braking hp village com- 
munities; though not altogether of destroying their ihtern&l Con¬ 
stitution. 1 ' 


4078. Would not a ryotwarry settlement in a short time 
equally destroy the village communities ?—I think it would. I 
find in all villages three classes of cultivators: one cultivator, 
who has a right of selling his land and of paying a certain fixed 
sum to government; another cultivator, who has not a right of 
selling hrs land, but a right of occupancy ad infinitum , so long 
as he pays a certain sum to government, and a certain portion 
also in fees to the first, description of cultivators; there is also 
a third cultivator, who comes from other villages, and cultivates, 
by agreement, from year to year. Those persons have quite 
distinct rights $ and I think any ryotwarry settlement which 
gave to all classes the same rights would be doing injustice to 
other parties. 


4079. Where such a variety of rights exist in the village, 
would it not be very inconvenient for an European to obtain a 
lease of any large portion of land thus circumstanced ?—I do not 
know how any Europeans could occupy lands in India, unless 
the government were to give up the waste lands, which they 
now claim under the zemindarry settlement, or in places where 
zemindarry settlements have been made, and the whole of the 
land has been made over to the Zemindars as proprietors, in 
the permanent settlement of Bengal. 

4080. Do you conceive it would be possible for either of the 
classes of cultivators you have alluded to to lease to any others ? 
—No. I think lands might be leased to Europeans or any 
other persons, provided they took them piecemeal; but the 
assessment is now so onerous, it loaves no landlord’s rent. 


4081. The land is now almost infinitely subdivided among 
those small proprietors ?—Yes; but as the whole land belongs 
to the village community, the hereditary rights of individuals 
continue, I think, for a longer period than entails in England. 

4082. But the same right that any proprietor would have, as 
you describe, to sell his property to another, would enable him 
to let that property ?—Certainly, if the assessment were low 
enough. 

4083. There would be no difficulty arising from the different 
nature of the cultivation ?—None whatever; the only difficulty 
is that we require to make the assessment lighter, to leave a 
surplus as a landlord’s rent. 
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-4084-hin jaqat parte t o£ ^pdia^^if,a vi»ao^ere desirous of 18 M&y 

% . a 4 <* m «h ^ i i% 


A wink mjrotna.pe, aoxexo ,oDtaiii it 
froms^p,pillage, #s a. corporation altogether* as a pommunjty; 
qe^tawy u wqulcf .be necessary for the whole of those persons to 
agree^jo- .glye op their rights in the particular portion® of land 
belonging to them* but the agreement would be made essentially 
by the whole village. ‘ 

4065. The villagers would stand in the degree of landlords* 
and at the same time of labourers to their own tenant?—If the 
person who occupied the land were to employ them as the cul¬ 
tivators* certainly. 

4086. If he did not, what would become of them ?—They 
could not part with the land to another* if they were not able to 
derive any advantage from it themselves. 

4087. If they did not remain on the land, how could they 
obtain the rent from the person to whom they let it* or how 
could they exist* having no other subsistence tlian the rent they 
received ?—If the land was rented of them they would receive 
the rent, and that would be the means of their subsistence; it 
would not be a necessary consequence that they should continue 
to be cultivators, if they had a surplus rent. 

4088. You state that there is no surplus rent ?—At present* 
where there is no surplus rent* such a state of things cannot 
exist. 


4089. Arc there any individuals who possess in their own 
right any considerable portion of land?—Certainly; a great 
number of individuals possess lands in Candeish, where the 
rights of the ancient freeholders have been usurped; some pos¬ 
sess lands which they hold exempt from payment to the govern¬ 
ment; those lands they let to other persons. I myself, by way 
of experiment, occupied fifty or sixty acres of land, and paid a 
rent for it, and kept the accounts. 

4090. Did you hold that from one individual ?—Yes. 

4091. Had he more land of the same kind that he could 
have let ?—I believe that I rented the whole of his hereditary 
estate. 

4092. How did you cultivate it ?—Through the agency of 
the natives; I had a native bailiff under me, who managed the 
concern. 

4093. Just a 9 you would have managed sixty acres in Eng¬ 
land ?—Yes. 

4094. Paying the labourers weekly wages?—Paying the 
labourers monthly wages. 

4095. Did you find any disinclination on their part to be so 
employed ?—None whatever. 
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18 May 1830, 4096. Is it not a common occurrence for vamps milividirfrls 

b to have different rights upon the same piece of land ?-^Yefl va 
CoLJ.Jfriggs. p ergon who is a proprie^in some parts of‘the tountiy 

times sublets his land --In die provinces 'Madras it 1 is 'Very 
common, where the rents are not very onerous.I CFhjM& he 
sublets to another person, wb^ pays him, a veiy smalj a 

sort of landlord’s rent, and pays the assessment of dip 
ment; therefore in those two cultivators there is essential 
difference, one is the proprietor and the other a.\copyhold 
tenant, * 

4097. Wliere was it you occupied this land ?—-I had sixty 
acres in the vicinity of Sattarah. 

4098. Supposing that you had wished to occupy a larger ex¬ 
tent of land, could you have obtained it there ?—Yes, certainly. 

4099. There were individuals who held land in such a way 
as to be able to let it to you?—Yes; my landlord was a person 
of family which had been reduced. The land had lain fallow 
for a long time, and he was in the habit of letting it to the 
Potail of his village, w r lio gave him little or nothing for it. I 
was anxious to get some land of this particular tenure, that I 
might ascertain the portion of produce I could have afforded to 
pay to government as a cultivator. 

4100. How much could you have afforded to pay?—I think 
the surplus average profit of three years was about twenty-five 
per cent., which was all. I had to pay to the landlord his rent, 
and what I should have had to pay to the government, but the 
government would have taken a much larger sum than I paid 
to him. 

4101. What was the government demand upon that land ?— 
The government demand upon that land, I think, would have 
been about three or four rupees a bega. 

4102. What proportion of the gross produce ?—It would have 
been nearly half the gross produce. 

4103. You paid twenty-five per cent, of the gross produce to 
tlic landlord ?—That was all the surplus I had to enable me to 
pay the landlord. 

• *5 » 

4104. That twenty-five per cent, pays for the expencea of 
cultivation?—No; I did not pay so much as twenty-five per 
cent* to the landlord; I think, not above twenty per cent. 
About twenty-five per cent, was the profit, after deducting the 
expence of cultivation. If I had had to pay the tithes and 
taxes, village expences, and so on, I should have been ruined ; 
I should not have been able to pay the landlord what I did. 
But I had but little time to attend to it, and I did not under¬ 
stand the nature of agriculture much. To have continued it, 
I suppose, would have been a very losing concern. 
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4105. • Was yam: profit oaiy^the diflfereoc© between the twen- 18 May 1838/ 


ty-five / per cent-and what, you paid to the landlord ?—Yes; 
twenty-five^ per cti&fc* included what.I paid, to the landlord; it 
was what?remained eAer paying Uie oxpencesof cultivation. 

4IQ8%dDid you pay any thing to government ?±— v No. 

4107; You paid no village dues?—No. ' 

4ii6S. Therefore the result of your experience was, that being 
relieved from government and village taxes you had but twenty- 
five per cent, left to pay rent ?—Yes ; just so. 

4109. What would have been your loss upon the speculation, 
if you had paid the government tax anu the village dues ?—I 
could not have paid the landlord any rent if I had liad to pay 
the government tax and village dues. 

4110. What would have been the loss if you had been called 
upon to do so?—Possibly ten or twelve per cent., or probably 
more. If the government had taken one-half, the loss would 
have been very considerable. I must have abandoned the ex¬ 
periment altogether. 

4111. Have you observed any marked preference in the na¬ 
tive cultivator for one mode or principle of assessment rather 
than another ? — I think they prefer the assessment I made in 
Candeish ; the assessment of the village, and allowing the people 
to manage their own concerns. 

4112. Who paid the revenue to the government when a 
village was assessed ?—It was paid through the agency of the 
potail, .who collected, and sent it by one of the village servants 
to the head man of some greater division of eight or ten vil¬ 
lages, and he sent it to the head of the district. It was collected 
monthly, and sent to my treasury. 


Coli Ji'jltiggs* 


4113. Was there any considerable expcncc of collection ?— 
There was no considerable expence in the collection of the re¬ 
venue, nor any permanent servant sent round to individuals for 
the money. The revenue was collected by the potail, through 
the agency of village servants. 

4114. In default of payment by the potail, how could you 
obtain the revenue ?—I must have ascertained what particular 
individuals had failed in making their payment, and must have 
distrained their property. 

4115. Did it happen that you were called upon to do so on 
any particular occasion ?—On some occasions, I was obliged to 
do so, but not on many. The principle of the administration 
was to be very lenient; and whenever I recommended that 
remissions should be made, and stated it to be impossible that 
the people could p^y, the remissions were given. 

4116. Had you any opportunity of learning the mode of ad¬ 
ministering the government under a native prince ?—1 have re- 
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ja May 1830. sided, during the greater part cf thje time I was in India, In the 
"TT territories of several native prin ces» and have hadcpjMMr^taitks 
• •^nggs. q £. converging w |tli the people. After the battle of Mehidpoor 
I was for a short time in charge of the conquered districts of 
Holkar in Malwa, and I was for four years at Sattarah. - r 

4117. Was the district of Sattarah conducted entirely in*the 
native mode ?—Certain regulations had been introduced under 
the orders of Mr. Elphinstone, by my predecessor, Mr, Grant 
Duff. Those regulations were framed on the native system, 
with very little alteration on our part; and I think, therefore, 
I may say, that the administration of the government of Sat¬ 
tarah, as it now exists, may be deemed a good specimen of the 
management of a native government. 

4118. Have the goodness to de.'scribc that mode of manage¬ 
ment, distinguishing the judicial from the revenue administra¬ 
tion ?—The country is divided into districts, each yielding from 
a lac to 1,50,000 rupees, containing from one hundred and 
fifty to two and even three hundred villages. Over this dis¬ 
trict is an officer, called a Subahdar. That district is then sub¬ 
divided amongst a great number of other junior officers, each 
having from six or eight to twenty villages under his charge. 
The whole civil and judicial business js conducted through those 
officers, each village having its own native institutions pre¬ 
scribed to them. The village institutions arc so well known, 
as stated both in the Fifth Report and in my work, that it is 
perhaps unnecessary to go into a detail of them. 

4119. Then the same officers possess revenue and judicial 
power ?—Yes. In the collection of revenue the settlement is 
made with villages by the subalidar and the junior district 
officers together, usually under the superintendence of the 
Rajah himself, wlio makes a tour every year for that purpose. 

4120. In what manner is the annual assessment fixed ?—It is 
fixed with reference to the sum yielded in former years. In 
that part of the 'country (Sattarah) there has been an ancient 
permanent assessment of lands, which is recognized; the lands 
which are cultivated every year are assessed in that 6um; each 
particular bit of land is assessed according to the rates of dif¬ 
ferent villages. Lands which lie waste are excluded from the 
amount of annual settlement. Lands which are only lately 
brought into cultivation, or brought into cultivation according 
to a certain agreement, in an increased ratio, until they have 
been cultivated for seven years, pay accordingly; when at the 
end of the term, they pay the whole amount of that which is 
considered the full assessment. 

4121. The assessment varies every year ?—Yes, the assess¬ 
ment varies every year. 

4122. Did it appear to you that injustice was practised by 
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ttyas£ native officers in the, assessment stfe© revenue on the IB May483#. 

£iot« ^ 1 think that tire villagers them- .rr—. 

4h# «s##»nient was left eatirdy to them, managed &**'*”&£*' 
'to r#&t^|l^-eaeb^a(ben .No doubt,there were partialities to cer¬ 
tain indi^idwids^but I- think that in this respect we* fere very apt, 
ip going iajto.tbq§e investigations, to confound the rights I have 
so ohe» alljuded to, of the different descriptions of cultivators. 

In Satthrah the people appeared to be satisfied withthie arrange¬ 
ments; when the distribution of the assessment was made 
ampngst themselves. 

4123. Was the revenue paid in kind or in money ?—Always 
in money. 

4124. Was it lower generally than the assessment in our pro¬ 
vinces ?—I think not; I think much the same ; but the country 
was falling off; and one year particularly, when there was a 
great drought, and there ought to have been a very Targe remis¬ 
sion, I was unable to induce the Rajah to consent to that remis¬ 
sion. The consequence was, the occupants left the country, 
and did not return for two years; whereas, under the govern¬ 
ment of the Putwurdhun chiefs they relinquished the land tax 
almost entirely in that year; and in the next year the cultir 
vators were all present, and paid very largely, while in the 
subsequent year the Rajah hardly got any revenues. 

4125. Did the Pulwurdhuns exact the arrears of the former 
year ?—No, I think not. 

4126. Was the punchayet used in the district of Sattarfeh?~— 

The punchayet was the only mode of administering justice, v 

4127. Were you ever in the territories of Khota or Bhop&ul? 

—No, I was not. On the subject of the administration of the 
punchayet under the native government, I shall be able, per¬ 
haps, better to explain the native system if I read some notes I 
have made upon that subject. It appears to me, from all my 
inquiries, that there were several courts: first, the village cdurt, 
in which the potail and the inhabitants of the village decided all 
cases by arbitration; all cases that had reference to the inhabi¬ 
tants of the same village. From this court an appeal lay to a 
certain district officer, which in the Mahratta country is called 
Desmook, recognized in all parts of the country as the district 
officer. From the Desmook appeals lay to the Subahdar, and 
eventually to the sovereign. 

4128. In each case was there the use of the punchayet?— 

Not in appeal cases. The following is the mode of proceeding 
in these courts. Before a plaintiff can have his cause inquired 
into, he is obliged to give security to prosecute and to make 
out his case, on pain of fine or fee. The defendant is then 
obliged either to satisfy the plaintiff, or to give security for the 
amount sued for. If the cause is to be litigated, the plainti/i 
and defendant are bound over to appear on a certain day, in 

4 E 
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1830. failure of whichJudgment should go by default *lt frequently 
r f tTT occurs that the parties join issue on a particular point on wtecn 
co j.jtrtgg*. the cause rests* and is decided. Hie awafcdbeing g*vetv»both 

parties are required to give security for fulfilment before the 
proceedings arc closed; and if the defendant be required to 
pay ^ certain sum of money, it was necessary forbid W.^giVe 
security for it. In these* proceedings all witnesses arp exa-: 
mined vivd voce , and all testimony is taken down in writing, fbr 
the facility of appeals. 

4129. Are there persons in the inferior courts generally 
capable of taking the evidence in writing?—Yos, always. It 
usually happens that most of the members can write. The pro¬ 
ceedings are all taken down in writing; not only the person 
signs his name as the person who has written out the proceed¬ 
ings, but two witnesses are also necessary. In conclusion, all 
the members of the punchayet are required to write that they 
have come to this decision. 

4130. To what extent is the knowledge of reading and writing 
carried among the natives of India ?—It extends universally 
among the Brahmins, shopkeepers, and merchants; not very 
generally, I think, among the other classes; but there is no 
instance of a Brahmin or shopkeeper who cannot read and 
write. 

4131 . Are there schools maintained by themselves in almost 
every village?—Yes; some schoolmasters were sent up from the 
college of Bombay to the Rajah of Sattarah. They had been 
educated in certain elementary schools at Bombay. The Rajah 
would not receive them; lie said they were not persons that 
would answer his purpose at all; lie said lie had plenty of 
schools: and in the small town of Sattarah, where the population 
did not exceed 10,000 persons, I was surprised to find that 
there were forty schools; in Candeish and in the Deccan gene¬ 
rally, schools are common; and all Brahmins, the sons of 
bankers and the sons o( all shopkeepers, or any persons who 
have any thing to do with business, are taught reading, writing, 
and accounts. 

4132. Were all the persons returned to you to serve on juries 
persons capable of reading ?—I admitted only those capable of 
reading ami writing to serve on juries. 

4133. What sort of proportion of the persons returned to you 
did you find capable of reading and writing?—All those that 
were returned to me were capable; I required them all to be 
persons of that description. 

4134. Have you any doubt of a perfectly adequate supply of 
persons of that description being found P-r-No, I think not; if it 
be desirable to adopt the system of juries in India, there art 
certain classes of people who, I think, should be bound , to 
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suchxsperson* whobave immunities id land# &fcd other special IB May l&tas' 
privileges* whidj they receive from our government, for doing in . 

foot, dothtng, tbough they ltad claim* on their services under the ox*£ r Brle&* 
native governments >: Such persons, 1 conceive* should be com- 
peJJed^ii ^erve on juHes. . l *" 1 

; 4®35i? Wtiatfs the origin of those immunities'?—They have 
be^g#ahted*'by fbrmfer governments for services performed or 
to be performed, and for the Support of temples and buildings 
which have fallen into ruins, or for the support "of dflkidr itfiich 
have not been kept up. * • 

4136. You said you appointed the jurors out of the nuvribferof 
persons returned to you; do you think that mode is as satisfac¬ 
tory to the people as if the jurors were selected by lot?—I 
think it would not be so satisfactory as a system. 

’ 4137. Is waste land of the different villages considered Under 
the Native government as belonging to the community of the 
village, or to the government ?—In the Mahratta country, under 
the Peishwa, it was commonly considered as belonging to the 
government. Id some parts of the Peninsula, it is believed to 
belong to the village communities. I think in the Carnatic it 
has been shown, by the Minutes of the Madras Board of Reve¬ 
nue, that the waste lands belong to the village communities; 
and I have no doubt, under the ancient Hindoo government, 
that was the case; but in a country that has been for the most 
part conquered for 600* years by the Mohamedans, very few of 
such privileges have been allowed to remain. The further we 
go south, where the Mohamedans did not conquer, we find the 
Hindoo institutions and the rights of landed property more 
perfect. 

4138. Are the cultivators of the village bound down by any 
particular mode of cultivating the lands in that particular village, 
or does each cultivate as he chooses?—It depends upon the 
nature of the land. Where the lands are cultivated by irriga¬ 
tion, the whole land is considered as belonging to the commu¬ 
nity ; and they draw lots for certain portions, part of which each 
cultivates. 

v4I39. Each individual does not cultivate the same land in 
each particular year ?—No, not in those villages where the whole 
is distributed annually. I find this prevails in Italy, and also in 
Egypt, where the practice of irrigation extends very generally ; 
for it is impossible to say how much water can be afforded to 
each field. It therefore becomes necessary to allot fields to indi¬ 
viduals according to the proportion of water which can be allotted 
to them. This seems to be the cause of the distribution of 
lands annually to individuals. This practice, I believe, does 
not prevail in dry lands, where the same cause does not exist* 

There they cultivate the same lands annually. 

4140. Are there any rights* similar to those existing on our 
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18 May 1830. common fieldlands; any right of pasture?—Yea;; I think that 
—r extends throughout India. It has been particularly explained 
C<>t. J. Briggs, by the Board of Revenue of Madras how those rights extend* 

not only to the mere pasture, but to the whole of that part 
of the common which the village possesses. That right is called 
GutcooJ, and is adverted to by Mr. Elpliinstone and Mti Chaplin 
in their reports. In the Deccan those rights are very frequently 
sold. With regard to the right of grazing over the common 
lands of the village, the villagers will not allow the cattle of 
other villages to graze there. 

4141. Are the waste lands included in the village valuation, 
or is there an extra valuation ?—They are included in the 
valuation. 

4142. In the territory of Sattarah, does the government 
claim the waste lands or not ?—The government, I believe, 
claims the waste lands in all tho^e countries which have been 
subdued by the Mohamedans, who claimed them as lands they 
were at liberty to give for the support of temples, and for the 
support of other institutions, such as colleges and schools ; and 
those rights which the Mohamedans assumed reverted to the 
Hindoo government, when the Hindoos recovered those coun¬ 
tries. But under the Hindoo governments in the South of 
India, not conquered by the Mohamedans, particularly in 
Malabar, Canara, Travancore, and the Southern Carnatic, I 
conceive there that those waste lands belong to the village 
communities, and that this right is fully recognized in those 
countries. 

4143. If therefore we claim as government a right to the waste 
lands, we claim that which has been exercised by our predeces¬ 
sors the Mohamedans ?~Yes. 

4144. What means of education have the native gentlemen, 
persons of a higher description, in the part of the country you 
are acquainted with ?—The native gentlemen, the Mahrattas 
particularly, neglect their education very much; they are a 
good deal like the ancient barons here, who thought more of 
war, and the sword, and field sports, than of education. When 
tlie Brahmins succeed to territorial property, they are educated 
as Brahmins in general are; but the Rajah of Sattarah always 
complained to me that he could get none of his chiefs to allow 
their sons to be educated; he found he had a great difficulty 
in getting the young nobles or gentlemen of family to learn any 
thing. 

4145. Are the Putwurdhuns educated?—Yes, all of them; 

they arc Brahmins. * 

4146. To what extent has their education been carried ?—The 
facility of reading and writing in the books brought before them. 
They have their ancient mythologies, and some few histories of 
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the Mahratta government, which they are fond of reading or 18 May 1880. 

of hearing but tbeie is very little encouragement to literature .*-. 

among then?. I think. that the natives generally, however, are CoL Jt* Briggs* 

desirous of receiving information. On more than one occasion 

I have fo$ad them so. I met two Brahmin*,.one day sitting on 

their holies reading, on their journey, books whi$h had been 

printed in the College at Bombay. I asked them where they 

had got them, and if they bought them very cheap;, they said 

they bought them very cheap at Poona. They were some of 

their own stories. 

4147. Have you observed among the gentlemen of higher 
classes a disposition to become acquainted with the English lan¬ 
guage or English literature ?—No. 

4148. Has the Rajah of Sattarah any knowledge of English ? 

—He has no knowledge of English, and I think he would have 
a great repugnance that any of his family should learn it; that 
arises from a jealousy of our power, and the fear of their assimi¬ 
lating too much to ourselves ; he is exceedingly jealous of such 
an assimilation and of our rule, though he owes every thing to 
it; but the feeling is natural. 

4149. What language docs he understand ?—He speaks the 
Mahratta, which is his native language, and the Hindostanee; 
he has studied a little Sanscrit; he is a very intelligent clever 
man. 

4150. Is mutilation of limb part of the Hindoo law as well as 
the Mohamedan?—It is. 

4151. Is the authority of the Potail over the village recog¬ 
nized by the Hindoo law ?—Yes, certainly, I believe, in all law 
books. In the 8th chapter of Menu it is said, in verse 14, “ He 
(the king) shall appoint a lord of one town, a lord of ten towns, 
and a lord of a thousand,” and so on. This 1 conceive to allude 
to a Potail. 

4152. Is the Potail appointed by the sovereign or by the 
villagers?—The Potail is originally, 1 believe, an elective ma¬ 
gistrate ; but in the course of time he, in some places, succeeded 
from generation to generation, instead of being elected by the 
people. The office should lie confirmed by the king. He is 
employed by the village as the representative of the people, and 
by the king as the magistrate of the village. When I was in 
Candeish I frequently removed officiating Potails from office on 
complaint of the people, and allowed them to elect another, 
whom I confirmed. 

4153. Does the same^alousy as you have described in the 
Rajah, with respect to the acquaintance with English literature 
or English habits, extend to other chiefs and persons of an 
inferior description ?—I think* generally, to the upper class. 
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4154. Not tiftwe lower ?— Perhaps not to the lower; * they 
do not much think of it. 

4155% Does the-detail -appoint'^€R^' ' officers/'or' are 

they elected by the natives P—J had not an 
knowing that, frotrr aeeing any f.vHtagfd Mttl/ i 
impression on my mind is that they were. In most parts villages 
appear to be divided into sl eight, ten, P* *!*$P*3** r $ Wfl ; 

those were probably the original proprietors of the whole land; 
these divisions haye become minutely subdivided *tbe entire 
shares being still recognized, and are called a^ter t|ie narpes r of 
the original proprietors. Those proprietors probably appcpofecl 
the vfltege officers, such as the carpenter and blacksmith, and 
other village officers known to exist in every village. , In India 
they bave a curious mode of retaining the knowledge of the 
limits of villages, by apportioning lands for domestic officers 
oh the borders of the village, beyond the ordiriaiy course of 
cultivation. This being the case in ail villages, it ife Very ea&y 
to recognize them, for each man knows which is his particular 
field. 1 * 


4156. Those officers are all hereditary now ?-*—They are. 

4157% Who supplies the place of those village officers irfthe 
Bengal territory where the zemindarry settlement is esta¬ 
blished?—J do not know; but I believe those village officers still 
exist, except perhaps the police. By the Regulations'll# the 
zemindarry settlement, the Zemindars were exempt ftorti the 
maintenance of the police, which gave to them.a ,plea- for 
seizing on the lands appropriated to that purpose. I conceive 
that much of thedecoity we hear of owed its origin to ike dispos¬ 
session of tjte proprietors of their lands. Thus dispossessed, they 
collected in bands, and made war on the villages wherein their 
rights were taken away. I draw this conclusion from what 1 have 
read, and from the conversations I have had with persons fr<*m 
Bengal, such as Mr. Fortescue and others. Such,appears ,1# 
me to have been the origin of that peculiar system of gang- 
robbery, and that much of it arose out of the zemiftdifry 
settlements. *’ 1 

‘*; i ^ 

4158. Do you think that the system of decoity did not 
before the establishment of Zemindars ?—1 haVe no doubt tb$t 
gang-robbery existed in all parts of India, but not that particular 
description of gang-robbery; nor was it ever carried to the extent 
it has been in Bengal. I state this as a mere matter Of opi¬ 
nion, but I know that similar attacks on villages are made m 
all parts of India whenever landholders have been deprived Of 
their rights. 

The witness is directed^ withdraw. ^ 

Ordered, That this Committee be *4journed*to Friday next, 
#k. one o'clock* { ■» 
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v OBOR6SE "HARRIS, Esq. fc caHfed ; 
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4139. ^iiAt situation did ydu fill in India?—I Was a free 21 May 1830. 
merchant in lndia. ' * . . i: —- 

4160. Were you under licence from the Company ?*—Yes. 

4161. At what time did you first go to India?—I went to 
India in 1793. 


4162. In what capacity did you first act in India after you 
fi^at went out there ?—I was Assistant to the Salt Agent at 
BuUooah, though out of the service. 

4rl63. How many years did you continue to act in that ca¬ 
pacity ?—From the year 1794 to 1801. I think I came over to 
England in 1801 ; and whilst I was in England, a Company’s 
servant was appointed to the situation, and I was displaced. 

4164. You not having been a Company’s servant?—-No ; the 
Assistants to the salt agencies throughout the country at that 
time were out of the service. 

4165. Ih what capacity did you go out the second time ?— 
Under the* same licence. I had it renewed at the East-Ihdid 
House. 

» * * * 

4166; What occupation did you undertake in India vpon that 
duty of Salt Assistant ceasing?—When I went out the second 
time, I first went into the trade at Luckipore, in calicoes, and 
which, in about two or three years afterwards, was quite knocked 
up by the manufactures of Manchester. I then went into the 
indigo manufacture, in January 1808. 

4167. Where did you establish that manufactory?—tin the 
district of Kisnagur. 

4168. You continued in that occupation during the rest of the 

tit^ of your residence in India?—1 did. , *.*•' * 

4169. What was the extent of land which you brought under 
indigo cultivation during that period?—I had generally about 
36,000 .^egas in cultivation; from 30 to 36,000. Three begas 
in the^^sfript of fosnagur go to the acre. 

4176.,Did you find that an advantagfeotis employment of Ca¬ 
pitol and of land during that period ?—Yes, certainly I did. 

4171. In what manner did you possess yourself of the land 
you required for that purpose; and what was the nature of tlic 
interest you had ii*> advances to the rjrots, the tdnatits 

of tiie land, I got the land ciutrvated, having no interest myself; 
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^ *♦» Regulations of the dofnpatiy. 3 

® fms *t tWS* ftna- 

bfed^Tq ; a«ro?te jiirffidi&rt <0tU»^riohy- 
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4173. Ifou conceive, then, that W£re Wie^o^iW^^f’fibl®^ 
land grhtitcd to Dfifbpeans, greater encouragement aind MMrity 
wouTaibe 'iSbcdfed to persons disposed to onibark tWir capital ? 
—Wfim triiSotibtedly; judging only from the manner, id which 
the lands improved wh'lc they were in out hands, «r bdkltag 
•them myself as farms, that the improvement was always^ex- 
treftftfty great- the villages I had in liand increased in vqjfte 
from twoHthirds to three-fourths, I could V give an jpqtanc^gf 
having fpaid rehts for a single village, three or four hyptjred 
rupees when first I wept into the indigo cultivation* and. wftpP 
I left it having paid 1*300 for the same village, and collated 
the 1,300 with case, when at first Host money* by the thrpe or 
four hundred, merely by the encouragement given by us tq' the 
ryots; that it is our inf crest to keep ibem in good humour, and 
to be easy with them in all circumstances when they fcdVefo 
pay their rents, and to furnish them with money When they 
wanted it, 4 

4174b You conceive the nuts thus circumstanced were more 
favourably off than they would have been under any^pthpf sys¬ 
tem of cultivation now prevalent in India?—Undoubtedly; and 
even better off than under the Taiookdar. The b 

were very ready to let Europeans rent villages* for whpj^they 
came hack into their hands aftei thiee or four years, they found 
them generally better cultivated, and more inhabitants in them. 

4175, You found rather a competition a» to Ja^d to 

you for cultivation ?—Yes, in some cases. I wap not mu&jffi* 
crouched upon myself; but sometimes, for fo^r of encrpa^iers 
looming within the district 1 had in cultivation, I used tp t^e 
those villages, in order to secure myself. 

W 9 * r 9 jt 

* 4176. Did you experience any difficulty from disagreement 
with the ryots or possessors of the land ns to the sqfepn 

which you held them ?-—Very*few indeed; in,general tJjqjjfeted 
as conscientiously j as c moat people iu their* sifcuatfftn,*w.$mld 
do; no more than is t» be met With evert firpm farmer $ i# £jiis 
country. 

1 4177. *Were there any instances* Jn which .they l Wt .thfl.&amc 
fa ml to'WuWW 'ifcan^onoipmon^Tiictt^khovei beOftnijMtJ&wes 
of that, fc'ertnkdyfc 
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417A But »ot to ouch a degree as to presant any material Ob- 31 May 1830* 
stable to the qndertakmg?~CertaiDly not. *• g EtenU JSm 

4179. Can yon state nearly the number of the ryots that were * * ^ 

employed upon your forms?—Not very accurately; the ad¬ 
vancesto them beginning perhaps from onebega up to forty, 

so that I could not state, within any compassharfly, the num¬ 
ber that might be on the boohs of aU the foetones; having 
eighteen different factories at that time, not of the fame size, all 
of them, but varying (in what we call the vats) from twelve to 
two, the extent of cultivation at the same time varying likewise* 

4180. Did you find them generally industrious as labourers ? 

•—Certainly; our labourers for the manufacture were separated 
from the ryots; he does not take any part in the manufacture 
of the indigo after he has delivered the plant. 

4181. Amongst what class did you find those labourers for 
the manufacture?—The common people of the country, as 
labourers, are found in the villages. I suppose, during the ma¬ 
nufacture, which lasted about two months, I had from two to 
three thousand men in constant employment. 

4182. Had you any or what number of Europeans employed 
under you ?—None whatever. 

4183. Do you conceive that under any circumstances, sup¬ 
posing the intercourse with India to be more open to Europeans, 
it would be for the interest of any capitalist engaging in indigo 
concerns to employ others than natives as assistants, both in the 
manufacture and the cultivation ?—Many do employ them. I 
had a great dislike to employing European assistants, because I 
found the natives always fully sufficient and always trustworthy, 
and the more confidence I had in them, the more deserving I 
found them of it; I placed the greatest confidence always in the 
servants under me. 

4184. X>o you think that probably much employment would, 
under the circumstances stated, take place; to such an extent 
as materially to interfere with the employment of natives ?—I 
think not. 

4185. Can you state what would be the difference of cost in 
the employ of European and native servants ?—No European 
servant we could get could stand the climate sufficiently to un¬ 
dertake the business; I have no idea, except as overseers, that 
they could be employed; assistants we call them. 

4186. What would be the difference of expence of European 
and native assistants ?—We gave an assistant from one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty rupees a month, a native from twelve 
to twenty. 

4187. What would a lialf-caste cost?—I should think he 
would not, if a man of any character, come under one hundred 
rupees; we gave a Portuguese fifty rupees, who is merely a 

4 r 
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21 ftto 18 J 0 . person Wt sup^s tq lj tl^a.*»tjv£ ir> g«pej-*J. <$gM&exs)to& is 

—- considered to have a little cpirnpfl^d.pvsr the^ tJwt.^i^nOTe 

G. &arri*f $sy. pri^^tlV^^ proyflils. . 

. Frppi the expeJiience.you fcad, yantiumm tvgtotM# 

repent jour own determination to give a pwSfitfiDCfifc 1 tyw tilts etttH 
plpywqtt pf aativea in the highest sit^tjflpsr wd»r yofx ?-nppr- 
tamly not, 

4189. From your experience of the natives uodgr* those >®Jr- 
cumstanccs, do you conceive that the introduction *£*,% 
greater number of European settlers wouI<| lead tp ftecpWMyc 
of dispute, or produce other consequences detrimental .to 
the native population?—! think it might in general; that 
depends upon the person to whom the factory belongs, how his 
business would be conducted. If he saw the least symptom of 
violence in an assistant or an overseer, he would discharge him 
at once, because it must be his interest to use the ryot well; 
and as wc are all influenced more or less by self-interest, of 
course we should keep the ryot in the best possible humour. 

4190. Have you observed that there exists at present any 
indisposition upon the part of the ryots or natives to tlie 
intercourse and co-operation of European settlers, when they 
are to be found amongst them ?—Not at all. 

4191* Do you conceive that from such intercourse the natives 
would be gainers, or otherwise, in point of instruction'and 
morals ?—I should think very much so. 

4192. Have you observed any disposition to improvement in 
agriculture on the part of the lyots themselves, and upon them 
own account, when circumstances have admitted of it ?—.Yes, 

I think 1 have. 

4198. What have been the circumstances most favourable to 
that improvement which have fallen under your observation?— 
Their better condition, in the districts where indigo was chiefly 
cultivated, enabled them to have a greater number df bullocks 
for tlieir ploughs, and the ground was better cultivated as tliejit 
improved in means. Wherever a rj^ot can save a few rupees, 
the first thing he docs is to buy a bullock; his property is chiefly^ 
if not all, in stock, and the bullock is the only anipml US$4 
the plough. , v 

4194. You think there is a disposition on the pdriof that 
rvots, wheie the circumstances in which they are placed gpublc 
them to save any tiling beyond that necessary for tljpir gcjtual 
suppoit, to expend it in improvements of that, nature* iiftthpf 
than in mere extravagance ?—Yes, certainly. * f , 

4193. Were die population with which you were acquainted* 

entirely Hindoo P-r-Not entirely ; the general, population in* 
Kisnagur, I think, was two-thirds Hindoo to one-third MusattHt 
man, speaking pf the district generally* w j 
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' 1 4406J yby anjr distinction rfiih respect td the 21 *5% 

W4tel%iiw4j & ib m'bpmon ybu Rave formal, their haWtok w 
their integrity, or their industry ?—Tbb Hihdob, compared G - ndrris ' E *V' 
Witho^hr? Mues^faany kAiuan vof^nftich ft#erfdt ch&faidfer 
gm£<*tty.*a >auHBrvtai4 

*4iVK \tbttek thtf to 

have to do with a Hindoo population ?—Most undoubtedly. 

tJld^Ou observe any religious jealousies on t fig, gw* of 
the Ttindobtf, or ’more particularly the fcrahmins, of Europeans 
fifetdtfifg adidfigSt them r—None whatever. 

419$* Are you of opinion that such would arise if the number 
of Europeans were greater than it is now ? — I should think not, 
as the pew settlers would be chiefly of the btttcr informed 
Europeans. 


4900. Your opinion, then, of the safety of a more frequent 
settlement of Europeans in India is founded upon the belief 
that it would in general consist of persons of a superior character 
and education to those of the lower oidcrs ?—rCertaiilly 

4201. Have you had occasion to observe particularly any 
other species of cultivation thau that of indigo ?—No, I have not. 

4202. You have not seen any thing of the cultivation of 
sugar?—No; there is very little sugar or cotton cultivated in 
that district. 


4203. Is there any alteration in the existing laws and regula¬ 
tions, by winch you think the cultivation of indigo might be 
more generally and beneficially extended ; —I can hardly form 
an Opinion upon that subject. I should think the possession oi 
lands legally would enable the Euiopean to do more than he did 
indirectly, and judging only fiom the improvement that took 
place whilst the lands were in our possession. 

4204. Have you any means of knowing whether the improve¬ 
ment in those lands has continued or increased since you left 
India?—I believe it has considerably increased. 

4205. What was the state of the police and of crime in the 
part of the country in which you resided ?—That relates so 
much to the office of the magistrates of the Civil Service, that 
I can form a very little judgment upon that subject; I think the 
police'of Kisnagur at one time was in a very low state indeed. 

4206. What appeared to you to be the crimes most prevalent 

atnotfg the native population?—Whilst I was in Kisnagur, the 
crime of decoity and gang-robbery was at its height; not that 
ever I was molested by the people in the least, though perhaps 
residing in the very next village to them j ’and I remember only 
one instance where they attacked an indigo planter whilst I was 
there**’ < < 

4207. Wcie those gan^-fobberiek carried on by persons who 
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trate of Calcutta. . ^ f> ,,.s,v- 

4209, Your experience in the ia^lt'department relates, tp a 

remote period ?—A very remote period. x - "v 

4210. Is there much difference in the quality of/tlie in'djgp 
produced in different plantations?—It depends entirely op the 
goodtleSs of the plant. 

4211, Mpre upon the goodness of the plant than thesoil?-^* 
The soil, of course, has its effect on the plant. 

4212. \Vhat was the state of education among the ryots &pd 
native population with whom you were in immediate contact ? 
—In a very low state—little village schools; there were no oth^r 
means of education, except for the higher classes. 

42134 What sort of education was given at those village 
schools ?f—Merely a little writing, and reading Bengalee, and 
keeping accounts. 

4214. Did you observe any taste for learning ?—'Ye)!,;, they 
were oil eager to learn; the boys went with the greatest 
pleasure to it; and some of the little tracts published concern¬ 
ing geography, and those little things which the missionaries at 
Serampore published, they would come and copy. 

4215. Did you observe, among such of the natives as h$d.at 

all any means of indulging it, a disposition to use and procure 
English manufactures and commodities ?—As far as their means 
went; it was the greatest present you could give : to ^native 
servant—the present of a piece of broad cloth. When I baVfe 
gone to Calcutta they have requested me to bring theui Wck 
pieces of broad cloth particularly* { 

4216. Wave you any doubt that an increase of meai)g on.J&eu- 

part would be attended with an increased demand for English 
commodities ?—Amongst the better classes, certainly: ' ^ 

4217. What is the expense of bringing into indigo 

1*1 s ive “ number of acr^s of land advMpi^ t.aro^Rfiei 

SrtWF « SM first uw^nce, 
foR Seed and weeding. ... ■ , ,. t „ J<; , 
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4211. Wti&! ig tWo$u^ J rate phid for money adWri&^cftn that 
way ?—ETght, r and ten, and twelve per cent. , 

4?22. Under that rate of interest, does the cultivation of 
Indigo generally answer to the European ?—Yes, certainly, 

4223. Is not the rate of interest less now than formerly ?— 
The rate of interest is eight per cent. 

4221. You desciibcd a great number of labourers whom you 
employed during part of the year; how were they employed 
during the other part of the year ?—They are workmen in the 
villages ; many of them from great distances, where they cannot 
find labour. Hundreds I had in my own employ; Some came 
from the distance of Nagpore, four, or five, or ten days' journey, 
for the purpose of getting employment, as Irish labourers come 
into this country. 

4225. After the labour was over, they returned to their 
homes ?—Yes; taking with them the little money they had 
saved. 

422fi. With whom did you agree for the leases you held in 
the names of your servants ?—With the Talookdars and 
Zemindars. 

4227. IIow many different leases had you?—At different 
times not above three or four large tracts; some leases including 
ten or twenty villages; some including as high as fifty villages 
I have had in one lease. 

4228. What was the extent of land you held under lease, and 
what was the extent of land employed in the cultivation oi 
indigo where you only made advances to the cultivators ?— 1 That 
1 cannot accurately say ; my cultivation was increased tli^rpby 
io the villages that I got on lease; what the proportion was, 1 
cahoot say at all. 

4229. Wliat were the stipulations on each side in any of those 

leases ?—I, by taking the lease, was placed in the Zemindar’s 
fciftrAtibh, apd paid hira what sum of money he demanded. We 
took ihfehi, T mink, at a little loss! in general, he rack-renting 
tfrbvHtegfcs first to kn Izadaar, then to a second one called a Dur- 
Izadaar, before it came into ray hands. ' 

* 42$0. Toil, having tak&i that leas4, stock! in the place of the 
Kttaindkr, and fctotkj accountable to government for the Revenue ? 
—No; I paM that to T th^Ztemmdar, who paid to government. 
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4231. By that lease you became possessed of all theVights^Of 
the Zemindar over thp ryots elwtty*6p,qqpsidered; -> J f ' r* 

4232* Was there any written Agreement between jow^*^ 

Always* . ^ ’ 1 •» i }U 

4233*: Wias that written agreement tecorded in the Collector's 
boobs ?-*-Not always, sometimes it was. 

4234* Had you ever occasion to go before a court of justice 
with any of those persons ?—No, never. 

4236* Nor with any of the ryots to whom you made advances ? 
—Never. 

4236. What were the rights of the Zemindar to which you 
succeeded by becoming possessed of that right; what power had 
you over the ryots?—I had the power of distraining for rent ii* 
they fell into arrears. 1 *' 

4237* Was that rent to you fixed ?—It was. 

4238. Was that stated in the lease?—Yes; a rent roll was 
delivered. 

s 4239. You gave to a Zemindar a fixed sum, and for tbqt you 
succeeded to his right of taking from the ryots a fixed sum 
annually ?—Yes. 

4240. Was the payment of each ryot mentioned in the rent 
roll, or only the total payment of the village ?—The payment 
of each ryot. 

4241. What power of directing the mode of cultivation had 

you under that lease?—None. • <i> 

4242. Then what was the benefit of the lease ?—To keep 
other people off, and to induce the ryot to cultivate‘more* J&hd 
for me in indigo, through the goodwill of the ryot; getting him 
to cultivate more land for indigo than he perhaps, would hajvc 
done if l had not taken the lease. 

4243. The only difference under the lease was* that he Was 

to pay to you instead of paying to the Zemindar the same mm ? 
—Yes; but the ryot had a friend. Whenever tjie, rei^t*d*y 
came, I paid the rent of the village; 1 never looked.to KiratjU 
he sold his crop; I never* fbreed hini to pay his rent at any 1 time 
when he was distressed for money. ^ > ^‘4- ^ 

4244. When you had a lease, did yotrmaTce any advancesJto 
the ryots for the cultivation exactly asf Whtfp ybb:rad tfo ljjt&ftr? 

~*Ye& •' ‘ >•* 1 ”• - 




i nd «*#MMo th#one «asdthan ydfa 2# ifey't'fefc" 

WU»rj?—K«*.';• rA " ; ' n 

i 4S4&o5Che advantage cpfvthkt ybu vtere able, Gt ^ ***' 
M yat^thwc* tofkebppdutf iitt&Uft^Jjiore *®£ettfally th^n yoti 
wwl&gvbhout h^ovU ! ,vM^- )tu *v ,€ //' 

Th6fica^fe, you ‘ ccftrfd'jpVevent ftie ryot 
making an agreement to deliver the crop to more than'on§' ujer- 
SQiv?vt-»Yeslj ?n*«*>'•.* .* 5 "s'- - l '’ '* v ' ' VvV 

4248. Do'you apprehend^ that if* Europeans generally ,'w^re 

enabled to hold leases of that description, the prodiictibir and 
manufacture of indigo would be increased ?—I should think 
not much; all the lands fitted for it almost arc in cultivation; a 
certain quantity of land must remain to cultivate rice, and other 
necessaries of food. A certain proportion only of, the ryot’s 
land can be put into cultivation for indigo. . ** 

4249. Must not the amount of indigo produced depend?, upon 

the demand for it ?—Yes. *„» [ 


4250. That demand would not be increased by the ^Europeans 

holding lands ?—No. 

% 

4251. Therefore neither the cultivation of indigo, nor its 
manufacture, would be at all increased by an alteration of the 
law ?—I do not sec that it would be increased by an alteration of 
the law. 

4252. Supposing you had made advances for the delivery of 
indigo produced on 5,000 begas, and that you wore desirous, of 
establishing a factory, for the purpose of manufacturing it, 
what would be the cost of that factory ?—The cost of the fac¬ 
tory forms a very small part of the outlay. 


4253. In what does the outlay consist principally ?—In the 
advances, and in the expence of the manufacture ; the building, 
(id esl) the brick and mortar, is a very small proportion. 

4254. What was the annual amount of your advances on the 
36,(M0 begas?—My annual outlay was about two lacs of rupees. 

,4255. Tliat is the outlay in advances only ?—In advances and 

labour* 

'4#56. What proportion did those advances to the rypt$beqr f 
to the expence of manufacture ?—I can scarcely tell I should 
think aot so much as one-half; I should think about one-third, 
or nearly one-half. 

hose factories 

# * 

* i * # 

entering into 

.■ f 

■ , , 

the employ- 
of the indigo 


4^: Tla4 you any difficulty in disposing of t 

whatfiy^F*, 

/4258. Are there generally persons de^rouB^of 
tb^ employment?—In general. , 

ppreapMesiro us.of entering; into 
ment"lie equally willing to take off the hands 
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planter, who wishes to retire, the lease he had oT his lands 
Oh yes, certainly. 

4360* Did that lease, in your opinion, give you the poforef 
obliging the ryot to cultivate indigo ?r*-No. •&;;> 

4361. You never found any difficulty in inducing hhti to do It? 

—No.' 


4362. It did not interfere with the position of the iyot* but 
left him exactly as he was before ?—Yes. 

4263. Was any part of the capital you employed a borrowed 
capital?—Part or it was, at first. 

4264. What security did you give to the agency house that 
advanced that capital ?—I gave none. 

4365. What security have they usually ?—They in general 
make an insurance to cover the advance of money to indigo 
planters to whom they lend their money. 

4266. Do you mean by the demand of a higher interest ?—• 
No; the agents latterly expected a life insurance to be made 
for a twelvemonth ; when they sent in the annual account, they 
made the person take out an insurance for the balance of that 
account, and if that balance increased, the insurance was in¬ 
creased ; if it diminished, the insurance was diminished annual¬ 
ly, if it was an annual insurance. 

4267. Upon what principle was the rate of insurance calcu¬ 
lated ?—The common rates of life insurance in that country. 

4268. Are you aware in what proportion they differ from the 
rates of interest ?—I am not aware. 


4269. Can you state the premium upon a life of forty?—1 
cannot. 

4270. The agency houses had no apprehension of not receiv¬ 
ing the amount of what they had advanced, provided the indigo 
planter lived during the year; the only danger they contem¬ 
plated, was tliat of his death ?—If he died, his death paid off 
his account. 

4271. Therefore they took a life insurance ; but they had no 
other security—*no power over the crop ?—No; sometimes they 
had the security of the Factory; the crop they could have no 
security on. 

4272. Is it the custom with individuals tq enter into a joint 
security with the manufacturer who borrowed the money of 
the agency house?—Very seldom. 

4273. Then the agency house may be considered to advowee 
the mqney of its customers to those indigo planters, 

any thing that can be considered as legal security ft'orn^ wb. 
planters to whom the money is advanced?—No, none. 

4274. What proportion, in the part erf the xtiftnitjy wtfh 



classes bear to the others?—I cannot at all sayt ,*" 11 ''' 1 * •> * dU M ^ 

it'jMttfr'oriMtofe, ^ 

he detnavfers of Britra?Wft M 8 H Wy Effi? , l* t E > <tMfnfc lj arty' > 

tKcn b&tostaiilfc^-iiimeiiivte* fluft tte'dstit M^wgfay #sw»r 

head servants, and whom we call"gomastahs 5 people ii&ttyp* 

Ww ?»h 

and attend to the cultivajipp. 

fKfyJfc? JW9« nh<va,y W employ ? 

*^77^ Those arq. the oply persona who wquJd demand fcra**d 
cloth ?—Those are the only person* who would dwwd.Jj^ 
ropcan aniclcs r ' , >a/ , ,^ ; . 

4#7$. Can yon look forward toany state of things in 
the groat body of the people would beoopae consumers #f; 4 fre 
British .nianufacturcs ?—No, I cannot immediately- t j ^ < 

,4279. Was much distress occasioned in the 
which you are acquainted when the calico manufacture* iq f Itfedig 
was superseded by tliat of Manchester ?~-+No f there *ot. 

I was then in the district of Tipporah, when the Company's 
great factory was at Luckipore, and in the space of one year I 
should tlimk fiom thirty to forty lacs of rupees wore withd r U w u 
fipip the manufacture of calicoes, and the revenue, did not 
experience the least defalcation. The whole country in that 
part of it is cultivated like a garden ; there is not a spot^of 
ground where they ^dtihl feed a bullock on Scarcely. 

4280. Did they not appear to be the worse for the failure of 
the thirty or forty lacs ?— No; the weavers turned thfcir hands 
to the plough. They arc most of them little landholder. 

428}- Io that part of the country the levenue is by no means 
highly assessed, is it ?—I fancy not. 

4282c Was the revenue in general highly assessed, in your 
opinion?—Yes; we genciaily conceived it was; it did beat 
raths? hpavily on the produce. 

4&8$. Did the ryot experience any difficulty m paying it?*— 

Very frequently. > 

4284. Were you obliged to make fiequcnt remissions?—'Yt$; 
f V&k yery eften obliged to lend them money for the purpose # of 

4285. What was the condition of the ryot; how did hfc live? 

4fb*tarcrath constantly* k ' * $f 
^*5K8 (Si Sfkn 'he any flimiture In Bib hfa&t ?—Norte that we 
fbmfcute. ' n ' ' T 

4287. Any clothes ?—Oh yei ; their condition' wad grrtttly 
hWfrfdf&! r 4^beci4y; fforfi tHe fme 1 first tfietetfr the time 

4 G 
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J came;away>i their houses; better, ami iheir condition 
rally improved* • *•', ; *•> .»• ? * { .(>r r . ;rb i *>** 

4288.TWetwas during ^thfespgce fef hr*v 
Dwfmg ’the tepace^of fourteenyeate front 1808 to 185 

4089. What ate their lihpleipebt& of*aigticultUre small 

,; _ i4i«- >. 5a--. / ;o5 ■ :,!*» >; tJxl* LsJILaL .- 
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5 tne narrow is ttothibgfbdi 
ladder drawn across the ground,; sometimes »&• few bushes are 
tied upon it, to bush-harrow the grounds being light. - \ ; 

4290. What is the depth of the furrow made?—It is a 
mere scratch of the ground. 

4S9LD& they always use oxen in ploughing ?—Yes, with 
the* exception of r buffaloes; they always plough with cattle; 

4292. What is the average quantity of land in the possession 
of OfkSh ryot ?—(Some ryots rent from two to forty begas, the 
average I cannot state ; some rent two or three begas of land, 
some twenty, thirty, forty begas, as they have bullocks. They 
calculate by their number of bullocks how much land they can 
take; a pair of bullocks would plough on an average ten or 
twelve begas. 

* 4293. In that part of the country, what proportion of the 
gross produce of the land remained with the ryot when he had 
paid his rent?—I cannot say. 

4294. Was it such as to enable him to accumulate capital ?—. 
No; very seldom. 

4295. Was the possession of land by the ryot of any real 
value to him?—Of course, it furnished him with the means of 
subsistence. 

4296. He could not have afforded to pay more rent than he 
did?—Certainly not, in that part of the country. 

4297. What he received from the land just maintained him 
and paid his labour ?—Yes. 

i 7 •t 

4298. Was it the condition of the ryots engaged in the ma¬ 
nufacture of indigo, or of the ryots engaged in the, cultivation 
of it, 4 which was in your opinion improved?—i%t 
both were improved; the country got much better inhabited 

4299. Did they appear to pay their rent better at the jepdjef 
the term than at the commencement of it ?—Certain3y>,.«meh 

better. ( >7/ ri 

4300. What was, the duration of your lease frqm the ffe/pigr 

jmh. They would, s.eJdoo) frant t ^Qj^ 
sometimes I had it for five years. , 

,4301. rln. ye»copinion, you lot^-feonp tekjRg tbe Jeafe, 
as you derived an advantage fipm keepii^,others.off?«-«Spme- 
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tainea I tost by the lease: our object' was not to make by the 21 May 1630: 



wpvijd jiot 

Iiiwbed for ^rent^ ^libn it was not convenient to pay it, ^ 


you 6tip«lated to pay a fixed *um, aml to receive 
a fixed sum, ,tfic only- doubt was whetlier you would receive 
the whole of what was due to you ?—Yes. ,, t . >*, ^ 

4303. There was no possibility of making a great profit by 
the lease?—No; we very seldom made a great profit by the lease* 

4304. In what manner could it be made ?*—By bringing more 

inhabitants into the village, as in the case I stated, by improving 
so much; until my lease was out, the improvements would be 
my own. , v 


4305. You were understood to say, that the sum to be paid 

by each ryot was fixed?—Yes, when I took the leaser but I 
should manage to get a great many more inhabitants into the 
village. , i . 

4306. You could not exact more from any individual ryot 

who was there at the time you took to it ?—No. * * . 

4307. But you generally obtained a rent from the new men ? 

—Yes. . * 


4308. You considered the land to belong to yourself, In the 
same situation as if you had been Zemindar?— Yes ; and if wc 
could establish more ryots in it, which has been the case in 
general while it was in our hands; if lands have improved, if 
we have brought the waste part into cultivation, that was our 
benefit. 

4309. Do you think that a Zemindar would be induced to 
give a longer lease than for twenty-one years ?—I never knew 
them give a lease of that period. 

4310. Do you think the length of it would be sufficient to 
enable the European speculator to derive the full benefitfrom 
the employment of his capital ?—Yes, I think it might. 

4311. He would not look forward to remaining longer in the 
dotmtty, in all probability ?—No, I think not. 

43Does not the improvement in the condition of the ryot, 
andthe manufacture and cultivation of indigo, depend much on 
the'Conduct of the planter ?—Very much. 


v 4313. yfere you aware of any acts of oppression on the part 
bjfHh&gd;^>lhrtters'against (be natives employed by them?— 
letter, scarcely; it is so contrary to their mterest. Instances 
: IjH&ve occurred, no doubt. *"' K s,r% & ,f " ’ 

*da ivhich they have been Compelted to place' more land 
mcultfmion under indigo*thanHheywnuld have been induced 
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otherwise to do?-i—They liav^ tri^d to compel diem todo so, 
and violence too has been used in some instances. 


4&1& You think that not a general cake ?—Not ’ by arty 
mteans, certainly. ' £,i " 

4316. Is the land under cultivation oftndigo subject to inun¬ 
dation ?—Not generally; they irf to 5 get lands which are Sub¬ 
ject to inundation, as they are by that means enriched annually- 

4317. Is indigo an annual plant in India?—It is. 


4318. Is it usual for the Zemindars to let their lands to 
Izadaars and Dur-Izadaars ?—Yes; it sometimes happens many 
Zemindars keep the lands in their own hands, and collect their 
own rents, and do not farm them out. 


4319. Does each of those classes of persons demand an in¬ 
creased rent from the class immediately below them?-—Yes, 
there is an increase put on by each individual; one man takes 
it from the Zemindar on purpose to make a little bonus by it, 
and he lets it to another man. 


4320. Does the ryot pay an increased rent in any case to the 
person immediately above him ?—He is called upon to do it in 
a measure, sometimes. 

4321. What power has he to make him pay an increased 
rent ?—There is no power for it: but he is told, “ I have been 
obliged to pay the Zemindar so much more than the rent of 
the village ; you must make good some of it.” In general the 
ryots are willing enough to do it, for they hold much more land 
than is in their leases or pottahs, and they are rather willing to 
come forward, if they think they shall be used kindly. 

4322. If the ryot, since his pottah, has taken into cultivation 
any portion of land previously uncultivated, the Zemindar 
claims a right to charge a rent for it?—Certainly. 

4323. And another person standing in his situation would 
exercise the same right ?—Yes. 

4324. The value of one of the villages you mention was in¬ 
creased from three hundred to thirteen hundred rupees; ;was 
the value of that lease increased by merely bringing, a larger 
number of begas injto cultivation, or the introducing a larger 
number of ryots; and did it, in consequence, pay a larger rent 
to the Zemindar ?—If the village improved during three 
years I held it, until my lease was out* I myself gained the ad¬ 
vantage of it; then it fell back into the Zemindar* s hands, and 
the next time I went to take a lease of him, he asked me so'-much 
more money, as I had improved the village so much, and be 
made me pay eight or nine hundred rupees ; the next time he ‘ 
raised me up to thirteen hundred rupees. I do nof rpean -to,/' 
say that I had not collected thirteen hundred from the ryots, 
and with as much ease as I had the three hundred previously. 
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,4325, t Did the improvements which took place during your 21 Way UHfe 
tenure of that village . (Consist in. the.lwiging new lands into t —7 ^ 

cultivation,^ or the demanding high^r rent fr^rn the ryots ?— G ' * Iarr t s * 
Bringing more land into cultivation, and! bringm^rpore ryots 
into the village, for. the; purpose of cultivation. ' 

43$. the. 0 $ lands paid no more tlian t&eyhhd done 
previously.P-^Ko. " . * ' . . ;, r . 

4827. You treated, in the taking of land, with the Zemindar? 

—Sometimes I treated with the Zemindar; it was to my loss if 
I took Of those holding under him. 4 ' 

4328. Do the expences of the cultivation of indigo differ 
much in different parts of India?—I believe considerably. 

4329. To what extent ?—I have known them differ one-third 
in different parts of the country, from a greater number of 
indigo planters being settled in one part than another. 

4330. From whom had you the lease of the land on which 
your factory was built ?—I held in perpetuity. An application 
was made to government to hold in perpetuity twelve or twenty 
begas, for the purpose of building a factory. 

4331. Were all your factories built on that footing?—Yes. 

4332. Who granted the perpetuity?—The Zemindar. I have 
rented small pieces of land from tlu? ryot, that have been waste 
land, or out of cultivation, in order to cultivate indigo myself; 

1 cultivated it a great deal myself at one time, in order to have 
workmen at the season of the year when I wanted them. 

4333. Unless it is land in his own possession, or waste land, 
the Zemindar cannot grant a lease in perpetuity, can he?—No, 

1 should think not. 

4334. The ryot alone can give you the perpetuity at a quit- 
rent ?—Yes. 

4335. Have any zemindarry rights been sold, to your know¬ 
ledge ?—My son has bought a large zemindarry right within the 
last two years; lie is a native born. I had rented it myself, i 
believe there are forty odd villages. 

4336. In cases where zemindarry rights are alienated, is the 
licence from the government necessary to recognize that trans¬ 
fer?—Where a person is able to purchase it in his own name, 
he‘lift* only to register it with the Collector. There is no appli¬ 
cation necessary to government, that I am aware of. 

u * * The witness is directed to withdraw; 

> t * • 

;ru.ENOCH DUItANT, Esq. is c&Ued in, and examined 

b\ as follows: ; 

4S87* Ydu are engaged in the silk trade, arc you not ?—I am, K Durant, Esq. 
•*«s %rfkbrokfer. ry * , '“ 

433R. Arc you able to speak tb tljfe qftolitics of Bengal silk as 
cbnrtnared with the Italian silk ?—I am. 


A 
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II May l*3o. 4339. Q*n y ou state the relative estimation theybear jn the 

- market ?—.The range of qualities of .silk bath from Bengal and 

& Durant, E*q. from It^y^ Vary very many slplljugs.per ^pouo4* /iTkefjbest qua¬ 
lities of Bengal sitk sell in thfa a? higb heat 

qualities of Italian silk; but we nave very little Italian silk 
which sells here so low as some qualitiekJBengalsilk. ‘ * 

4340. The very highest Bengal sitfc sells as high ^s the very 
highest Italian silk?—Nearly#.. /i .. ■» **s> >*. j 


4341. What proportion of Bengafl sflk v imported 'fe'of that 
quality?—»A very Small proportion. The Companyiiave'two 
filatures in Bengal, the best silk of which sells nearly on a par 
with tb^ higher qualities of Italian silk. 

4342* Do you know where those two filatures are situate?*— 
The,names of the districts I can state, but I do not know their 
locality; the names are Comercolly and Gonatea. 


4343. Tiie whole quantity of silk imported is about ] ,2O0,OOOlbs.; 
can you- state nearly how much of this 1,200,000 lbs. may be 
said to be of good quality?—Of the highest quality, not above 
10,000 lbs., speaking from recollection. 

4344. The great bulk of the remainder is inferior to the 
Italian silk?—Taking as a standard the highest quality of Ben¬ 
gal silk at twenty shillings per pound, it ranges at all prices 
from that down to seven shillings. 

4345. Can you state what proportion of the 1,200,000 pounds 
sells at seven shillings?—Considerably the larger quantity, com¬ 
paratively with the highest. 

4346. So as to form a large proportion of the whole?—Pro¬ 
bably .50,000 to 100,000 lbs. weight per annum, out of the 
1,200,000, is of low quality, seven, eight, or nine shillings; hut 
that quality is not imported by the Company; and I am not 
aware whether the question relates entirely to the Company’s 
silk, or to Bengal silk generally; about one-quarter to one-sixth 
part of Bengal silk is imported by the private traders. When I 
speak of silk at seven, eight, or nine shillings, I do not speak of 
the Company’s importation. 

4347. Setting aside the extremely bad silk and extremely 
good, what is the average price of the greatest proportion yp? 
ported from Bengal?—It is impossible to answer that queptiop * 
the average prices of each Company’s sale will materially Vary, 
and I think it would be difficult to get at the average 


anyone sale; probably I should come near the qudtidii'liy' 
stating that at the last Company’s sale (I speak from recdllefc- 
tion) the average price of'their silk was somewhere afeMilihfr-' 
teen shillings per pound. ’ . 

484B/Ckn you state the price last yearojTihe goOdT^J^n^ 

sflk, not of the first-rate duality, but an average' fair quauty : > _ 1 

Ufidcmandftife the rftresiiotis to apply all through & faW^sufe, %' 
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— general purposes bfthe' maiitifatttui'elif r or ganhent 

was abod*.e%u^ pf^f pound. 

- Vi'»* •*> • » »* ‘3 ’ 1 > * i » 1 * -*'»»- “ *'' ' ' # 

4349. |I;as; ti thp quality of Indian sift, improved within late 
ye^?—Speaking of it generally, certainly not. 


4350* Are you sufficiently acquainted with the manner in 
which it is f&ised in India to he able to state from what reasons 
it continues,to he of inferior quality to the Italian silk have 
no practical knowledge upon the subject* ^ 


4351. Have you collected such information as to enable you 
to form an opinion upon the subject?—Apparently the reason 
why it is not improved has been from its having been under the 
management of a great company; I am of opinion that the sys¬ 
tem of a great company reeling silk is inconsistent with that 
Very close superintendence which is necessary to the perfection 
of reeling silk. Silk is not like cotton or hemp, or any of those 
articles which can be pulled to pieces, and the fibres drawn out 
by machinery, but it begins with a filament or worm thread, and 
the regularity or evenness of the thread, which makes the per¬ 
fection of the silk when reeled, can only be acquired by a prac¬ 
tised hand and experienced eye. Machinery cannot Combine 
these filaments so as to make a perfect silk thread. From all 
the information I have received from the silk reelers of Italy, 
they speak of the extreme close superintendence which they are 
obliged to exercise during the time of reeling over every depart¬ 
ment of their filature, in order to obtain a tolerably good 
quality; and the superintendence, so close and so attentive as it 
is described by these silk reelers of Italy, I apprehend, never can 
be obtained under the agency of a large company. 

4352. In point of fact, however, the silk brought to this coun¬ 
try by the Company is better than that brought by individuals ? 
—Generally much so, because there are no European filatures 
of any extent, or perhaps only one remaining, except those in 
the hands of the Company ; the silk brought to this country by 
private traders is purchased in the market, having been reeled 
by^native reelers, who do not adopt the full advantages of the 
Eifrbpean system of careful reeling. 

;< 4$43. What measure would you suggest for the purpose of 
improving the cultivation of silk in India?—I think the situation 
atm: Circumstances of the silk manufactories of this country 
iiulifpei^ably require that the raw silk supply from India at this 
moment should not be disturbed; but I apprehend the only 
way to improve the quality of silk in India, would be by opening 
it to tbe competition of individual reeling; but that is only 
oh geherkl principles, and applying' them to this particular 
question. 
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twelfths are onifteir fteseiii sfcSfe: Fa£& 

have beeuaftefapts tnktfe 1, 

frlatdfcs m Irtdfo' at Very considerable cofeif, ’ and VSnd$r* tf 
bfeit foaritfgeqreot, but the Wo largest have befcft i*efinqafshq(£: 
aflfeff'jsdnie^kt^ perseverance. * :j '' • ' :; ' Ai ' 1 >i,tL ‘ 

'*aJL£?”a ' f *' '•• '" *• * • *' ' ;> .•••* 

\.fpQOi &**',¥*$ aware ,of any proceedings,on the part of the 

C^fiq^^dwit led to the abandonment of thoseifilatures.Fr^r^o 
dj^t^oceedings. that I am,aware of; bijt thq general systetn of 
tl^jCpjnpany rendered the pursuit not only nnprohtahle» f J)ut Jt 
apprehend also losing concerns. As rt\speetg, t^ejfec# v <>f -tjujir 
system here, the Company import a certain quantifcy..annu$fly, 
whliftr&’fe# tmrnjred'bales; at feast they endeavour tqjmport 
abofcrt fr^m’'806,OOO to : amifh‘orr pounds annually; the dctraWl 
for the raw material in every manufacture of the ctnintry : $ilt 
very, materially vary from one year fco < anotlnsr, ttnd : tLtto&£is 
sometimes a much greater demand for. silk some particuliry&atr 
and much greater activity, than in others 4 the/Com^nysAmw 
porting their regular quantity, and selling their regular:quality 
as "they import it, when those quantities happen very conifer? 
ably to exceed the demand for raw silk, prices Tall, and alossjs 
sustained sometimes of twenty or thirty per cent., and this in¬ 
volves the private trader who is bringing silk to this country. 
The Company are content to bear this loss, considering that the 
subject has various bearings, and that it is also a question Wtli 
them of remittance. Whatever may be their reason forbearing 
the loss, the result is, every now and then, a year occurs in 
which the quantity offered is not demanded; the consequence of 
tlnatis, it sells at a great loss, reducing the value of privatfe frade 
silk, and occasioning the individual loss which I have mention¬ 
ed ; and I attribute to this circumstance, more than any other, 
the private filatures of Bengal have been given up. 

*- , ■" • m • ’ , i 4 ’ « i iy ■ • , 

. 4356- Your opinion is, then, that the Company not accopu^o* 
dating the supply to the demand with the same nicety ^pd the 
same attention which would be exercised by the private " 




thfe system of a targe ediripany their orders tntist lto'titit^ 
geriferifr iibile %'they trtfc$fc¥efceSverupon a gttieMfcdtte 
must sell da rfgeneral sealed ox not 

4357. You think' that the Compafiy importmg : sific"iBtd 9 8fiS' 
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country for the purpose of rera&tmg that which must- be re- 21 May 1 83ft. 
mitted, whether at ,profit or loss, are not influenced by those _ 

considerations which govern and control the private merchant, ‘ u 
and therefore materially interfere with those merchants ?—Yes, 
and on other grounds also; for having opened filatures in Bengal, 
and having a certain population in their silk districts to provide 
for, according to their views, they are compelled to go on one 

S al scale of reefing a certain annual quantity. They are not 
asers in the market; they are the reelers of the silk in 
Bengal. These circumstances therefore operate in several ways. 

Whether the demand is slack or great, they are obliged to issue, 
in the first instance, orders for a certain quantity; they bring 
this quantity, and they consider themselves obliged to sell this 
quantity. Under these combined circumstances, when the de¬ 
mand slackens so as not to take it, there is always considerable 
and sometimes great reduction in price, which the private 
trader cannot support. 

4358. The result is, that a private individual cannot trade in 
competition with a company conducting a trade occasionally at 
a loss ?—I so consider. 

4859. In those observations, do you refer to the importation 
by the Company of raw silk only, or of manufactured silk.?— 

Of raw silk only $ I know nothing of manufactured silk. 

4360. Have you referred to the accounts presented to Parlia¬ 
ment of the quantity of silk imported by the Company in 
successive years from the year 1814?—I have not; I cannot 
speak to them, except from memory. 

4361. Are you not aware that there is a very great variation 
from year to year ?—Yes, there is a variation from year to year; 
but the Company import in what are called seasons. A part of 
the season of 1828 may by accident be so imported as to be 
reported in 1829. The quantity imported for each season has 
been about 700,000, or from that to 800,000 weight per season ; 
but the returns per year will vary from that, because it may be 
so arranged that two-thirds perhaps of each season may come in 
in one year, increasing the imports of that particular year, and 
diminishing the year following. There is sometimes a delay of 
their shipping, or some delay in the passage, and it wiU come 
in in the next year in consequence. 

4962. Do you know at what cost the Company raise their 
silk.?—I apprehend that varies from one year to another, de¬ 
pending on the price of cocoons; and the cost of silk in Bengal \ 

will -be much affected by a greater or less lost, upon advances 
loader I apprehend, on this and other grounds* it will he 
difficult for the Cotqpany to ascertain the ,real cost of their rilk. 

4363. You refer to advances make-for silk in India Ad¬ 
vances made tp the natives in India for cocoons. 

4 a 
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, 4364v Arey<m acquainted*!^ the cultivation of silkin Italy? 
—Not practically; merely from . v , 

4366. Do you know tbs comparative difference in the price 
eftabouv?—N q., . -v* . -I. . 


•48W. Do you- know tfae^onaparative! amount of< freight ?*— 

No^V-J * r :*'*.*' $ : 

' 4367. J Does it appear tti you' that the reeling of the Comgft&f's 
silk has been inferior of late years to what it was ?^8ome<tf the 
Company’s filatures have improved, and some have retrograded, 
so that I think there ha* been, upon the average of late years, 
no material alteration. 


/ Do you think that, considering the natural qualities of 
Itfdian silk, if the same attention were paid to the reeling of that 
Which "is > paid to the reeling of Italian silk it would fetch a 
higher price in the market than it does?—-I think a much 
greater proportion of it might bring the higher price. 

4369. Do you know whether that proportion of it Which 
bears a high price is produced by the same silk worm, and from 
the same tree, a6 that which bears the low price ?—From the 
same cocoons, certainly; only that the cocoons are sorted with 
greater care. 


4370. Do you know of any difference between the Italian and 
the Indian worm ?—The thread of the Indian silk is different to 
the thread of the Italian worm, but it does not follow that the 
silk is inferior. The Indian thread is not so firm as the Italian 
thread; for some purposes it is better, and for other purposes 
not so valuable. 


4371. Can you state the relative value of the silk produced in 
a very hot climate as compared with that produced in & more 
temperate climate ?—A very hot climate, I apprehend, is un¬ 
favourable to the production of silk ; a moderately warm climate 
is favourable to it. The great difference i6, that the b£*t silk 
is generally produced on the higher grounds of the country, not 
on the plains; but that is a difference not important, but I have 
been informed there is a difference. 

4372. Is not a great deal of artifical heat introduced into.the 
filatures?—The cocoons are reeled out of warm water; there is 
no other artificial heat. 

4373. Has there of late been any improvement in tbgfeilk 
manufacture of India ?—I have no knowledge of manufactured 

4374* You have stated that the best Bengal silk is espial in 
price to the best Italian silk ?—Nearly so. M , , 

4376. Is it applicable to the same purposes in manufacture ? 
-*+Not precisely to the same purposes, but to the same .class of 
goods, or rather to goods of equal price when manufactured* J 
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belfeVe 1 it ‘ wjft Wot ihafce tyelveV'bh* ifWill- 
which will sell as h^lf ^ ^ 

4S76rmto r ^^pesif of^fhe etfpetftes fcfefcrred by the rtwmi ^ 
Company in cultivating silk in Bengal, do yoU'ifedude iHJfhirt 
estimate the* cost > of their, buildings it-* The buildings required 
are, I believe, very trifling. I certainly had no reference to 
bqildmgs;; my reference was to the expense of their cqme^ffial 
estaWshment, their agencies, &c. / ; ., V n< ; 

4377. Bo you think that supposing the production ofaiHfcifi 
India to be improved to the highest degree which,jwm thibkit 
capable of, our manufacturers could proceed without the* as* 
sistance of the Italian silk ?—The general impression among Jthe 
manufacturers is, that they cannot proceed without sothe Italian. 

4378. Will you state your reason ?—Hitherto they have .prQjt 

found that in some articles of manufactured goods the Bengal 
will produce an equal quality. „ 

4379. Are they ever used together ?—Constantly p I believe 

Italian is now rarely used without a mixture of either.Bengal or 
China silk. . 

4380^ Does that improve the quality ?—*It either improves the 
quality or reduces the price; I think more reduction of pr|ce 
than, the improvement of quality. 

4381. Is much Indian raw silk sold for exportation ?—Very 
little.- 

- > # * 

4382. Has it ever occurred that Indian silk lias been exported 
for the French manufacture when the crop failed on the Conti* 
nent ?—When the continental silk has been very dear, there 
has been some sent; but an exportation of China silk takes 
place much sooner than Bengal silk. 

4383. Has any exportation of Indian silk taken place this 
year ?«—No, none this year. 

4384. In the last year?—Of China silk, I think there was, 
last year, but not Bengal. 

4385. Does the quality of China silk vary so much as Bengal 
silk?—No ; it is much more equal. 

4386. How do you compare China with Bengal?—The very 

highest quality of China, Bengal, and Italian, sell nearlya 
price; but the general price of China silk is below the medium 
of th$ fair class of Italian silk, , , 


m&ke eilk gms, 


4887. Applicable to the same purposes ?—Of late -it ha* 
been found so ; but there was for many years a great prejudice 


against it. 




- • it*t t 


^ it 

r ' r. i? 


4388. Has the quantity of China silk imported Increased 
The Company have relinquished the Chifca fciHc importation 
forborne years; and siri<*e they have gfteni t up the itrfportatfbn 
of Chfind fcilk has been gtacldally^incr^afsiflg f it is now about 




.f’Wi, 
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1 

iUWij Jl3a tbreehundred thousand pounds weight * per anonra, at rather 

- more ; last year,' I .think, it*uprfiv^dliamBid ihowand or^ix 

4Jnnw< t E*q. 4fao4i»enri t .•* • ir.\Os * *iO r iriq *► - f ' 

- 4889. In whose hand* 1 fe *i! 
ctfp ttfi hfe, mateS,‘' &e., apt 
it vrty rtruch, I believe^ 
shipments. 5 

4390. Do you happen to know the pfieelftChinaP^ltf v&rifefe 
a little in Cfthrta. I can state wbat it i$ tariderttabd to eo$t in 
EifgHfch titohgy whep purchased at a moderate price ;it is under¬ 
stood to cotnp m here, fnekjding expenses, at Aboxtt sixteen 
slnnh^.’ ^ j : 

4801. WKatdoefc it sell for?—Of late, it has sold under that 
price ; at a loss rather than a profit. 

4392. Has any attempt ever been made to bring the cocoons 
into this country for the purpose of reeling them ?—The attempt 
has been made from Italy, but not from India; but they are 
very bi|Tky, and pressing them into the package injures them ; 
their bulk prevents their bearing the charge of freight. 

4393. Are you aware whether there is any great difficulty in 
sending the silk worm from one country to another?—Not the 
least. The seed has been taken from any one country to ano¬ 
ther ; the China worm has been brought to Italy, vice versa the 
Italian and China worm to Bengal; but it has been always 
found that the worm partakes of the climate to which it is 
transported, in a year or two. 

4394. In order to produce in India the same quality of silk 
in successive years, it would be necessary from time to time to 
have fresh importations of the worm?—I do not think that will 
have the effect, for the fibre of the silk will depend in some 
measure on the food, and the food is different in quality. 

4395. Would the variation increase, or would it be as great in 
the first year as in succeeding years ?—The attempt has ntfver 
been much persevered in; but I think it would be as great in the 
first year as in the subsequent years. 

4396. You think that the worm does not degenerate in another 
climate ?—My impression is, that the quantity of the silk,de¬ 
pends very much upon the food, and not upon the worm; that 
therefore, if the worm is transported from one country to another, 
that would not much alter the quality of the silk; but r&Triot 
think .there is so much difference in the intrinsic quality of one 
silk and another^ as in the preparation in the feeling* it. 

silk is of the production of France, Ittdyy >$>pain, 
Bengal, or . China, if jt is very accurately reeled,it, wdi«ll 

obtain hM pnees. . .. .,»r \,>| f 

439,7# JU oof some silk of stronger fabric than other silk?— 
Some silk is of stronger fabric than other silk; but the .week-fabric, 
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jfequaMy lewiin Ha thTe^dall thfliwwj' tbroogh, i» applicable to OVU&jilMM. 
some purposes to whlch;tbestro*ger is jJOt,ap^lieable, and there* ~~~ 
fore will fetch a high price for some purposes. Where a veryeron 
thre^ fyr .«*arop!fc spipe jkipds.pf gftftRent, silk* lace, 

,ria. sfrppger r a«di in some the coore deUcate 
^ W&JMy will idl jea# .bear a high price. 

4398. Is the import of a large quantity of silk at an Inferior 

j>*% of great, impqrt^npe to ,tbe silk *xiam*ftw;tur*, under its 
present circumstances. ?—I thjpk, as the manufacture qf^tiria 
country ifnojv situated* subject tp the Continent**) competUkur 
the.import of a large quantity ,pf JJengajsilk at a,iqyr pric^the 
consumption of which is confined exclusively to this country? is 
essential tQ its prosperity, and the withdrawing of it would be 
very Hazardous. «.. . 

4399. Do you know why the consumption of that $prt of 

silk is confined to this country?—From the; better understating 
its preparation. ’ ^ * 

4400. Are foreigners in the habit of mixing in tlie same manu¬ 
facture the finer and the inferior sorts of silk ?—I hav£ no 
knowledge of the foreign manufacture, but I apprehend not to 
the same extent that we are. They do not get the various 
qualities of silk to enable them to mix ; the manufacture of the 
Continent is chiefly confined to silk of the growth of Italy and 
France. 

4401. Is Bengal silk much used with other materials* not silk, 
in this country ?—Bengal silk is much more used with other 
articles than the silk of other countries. 

The witness is directed to withdraw. 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Tuesday next 

one o’clock. 


Die Marti*, 25° Mail 1830. 


The Lord President in the Chair. 


ARTHUR RYDER is called in, and examined as follows. 

•2j> Tj . * * ' fi i • 

, 4402 . In what occupation are you engaged?—I am a cotton 

,.WW 

k > 4409* How long have you been in that line of business ?— 
Throughout my life; for seven^andrtwenty years. 

> 4404v ln your business* are you acquainted with the qualities 
of the cbtton produced in different countries ?—t am. 

4405. Have you observed in that period any alteration in the 
•qualities of the cotton imported from different countries?—It 
vbries : according to seasons. 


25 May 1830. 
Mr. A . Ryder* 
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. i 4406. ,1s die American rtttottbetter thanwhen ^oe ; wcfre first 

”• acquainted witii the business ?>f* ft is. ' * * :i *" 

sMjC'i**" What particular species of cotton*IsWtfifrfoHted ?-~Tfce 

short-stapled cotton, which' is called' Upland or BWerfGeo^ia. 

4408. Are you aware of the means by which improvetrtfehf his 
been 'accomplished?—I attfl tumble to" Speak frbt&+ ttif H*rn 
knowledge, never having been in America 5 but I have heard it 
attributed to the continual changing the seed^^^teg^ f^S^i^fed 
every year. .«;? . »• - * * w , 1 .** ^ * 

4409k Is it wot from the plant which has decupled'the gflobrid 
on ^.preceding year?-^Precisely so. * * 

4410,1s it usual to bring a different species of seed on to the 
land of succeeding years ?—I cannot say; but continued renewed 
planting is necessary, as the plant degenerates after one year's 
growth. 

4411, Does it appear to you that any great improvements 
have been made in the process of cleaning ?—A good de^ so $ 
the Cotton comes cleaner and more perfect than it used to do 
formerly. 

4412. The price very much depends upon the manner, of 
cleaning if, does it not ?—The value of the article certainly is 
improved by its being free from any dirt or stain. 

441S. Is the American cotton sent to this country in a,Con¬ 
dition very superior to the cotton of other countries; is it better 
cleaned than the Egyptian cotton ?—In some cases it is; but 
the Egyptian cotton for the last two years has been very much 
improved, 

4414. Do you mean in natural quality ?—In cleanness, ,apd 

generally speaking it 1ms been improved. ■.< 

4415. Do you know what methods of cultivation have been 

adopted for the purpose of effecting that object r—I do not; but 
of late the Sea Island seed has been more used, and a valuable 
description of cotton is produced from it. ’ 

4416. Has there been a great variety in the species of cotton 

introduced from America of late years ? — None. The growth 
of the United States is confined to two qualities: Sea IsHtiftl 
and Santu, or long-stapled growths. All the rest is sWrt*s&*V 
pled, and denominated upland. " 

4417. Is it superior to other cotton?—The Sea Islanded 

Santu growths are superior; the Santu, as well'a$ .t|icf 
Island, is superior to all other growths. j • 

.. * « , • , - J 

4418. It is understood that the neighbourhood of ,the spa., is, 
almost essential, is it not, to the production of the fuwstvwJtton ?, 

—rt is So. ' '■ "s', \ ' 

4416. Are you acquainted with cotton of Brazil ?—1 am.' • 
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,44^0,1 3 |t superior to the ^American?—It is superior to fcsrMsy itoaA v 
short-stapled American cotton generally, but not superior to *— u 
S^tU or , r . . i-. Vr.ASR^ 

< 4421. > is that as, wdideaaed as the American cotton ?—Yes, 

jl 4^$®* '.••••■ ■■( r •' ■ - ,, ,<■>' '•' '■ 

.. vj44^8.: 4 rt», you aware whether there has been recently any 
imp^pyement in -the machinery employed in the cleaning of 
(CPttOinPw*-I a» not^i - ■ 


. «Wi% 


4423. What relation in point of price does the b&st'Indian 
cotton bear to, the best American ?—India cotton, bdn£*fiort- 
stapled, is governed in price by the American growths of short- 
stapled cotton; and the prices of India generally bear a propor¬ 
tion of two-thirds of the value of American. When the latter 
sells at sixpence per pound, India cotton has been at three¬ 
pence to four-pence halfpenny per pound; when American cot¬ 
ton sells for ten-pcnce to one shilling per pound, India sold for 
five-pence halfpenny to eight-pence per pound; when American 
has been eighteen-pence to twenty-one pence per pound, India 
has sold for twelve-pence to fifteen-pence per pound. 

4424. To what do you attribute the great inferiority of price 
of the Indian cotton ?—It is shorter in staple; has more dirt and 
waste in being manufactured. 

4425. Is it shorter in staple than the short-stapled American 
cotton with which you have compared it?—Very much so. 

4426. Is there no long-stapled cotton from India ?-*-None 
whatever from India. 

4427. Is it inferior in fineness to the American short cottop ? 
—It is inferior generally, both in regard to staple, and requires 
more labour to clean it. India cotton is generally used by 
itself for making low goods, or else mixed with American and 
other cottons to reduce the price of manufacture. In this 
country it is but partially used as a whole; and whenever Ame¬ 
rican cotton is at a very low price, East-India cotton is neglect¬ 
ed, and used only in small quantities. It is much mo**e used 
abroad. 


,4428. Is it at all deteriorated of late years?—The quality 
var^s according to seasons. The last two years, certainly, the 
India cotton has been of lower quality generally, being very 
dirty, with other defects. 

4429. What price do you apprehend that Indian cotton would 
fqjj^h if it was cleaned as well as the American cotton ?—At the 
close of January in this year, at a public sale that took place in 
the city, there was a small portion of East-India cottons that 
sold at sixpence per pound; it was very clean, and very perfect 
mitt fibre Or staple. At the same time, cottons from the fame 
division of India, which is the Malabar coast, sold at three-pence 
per pound. In. reference to the price of American at that time. 
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;W-W*yl83t». I woukl »ay di»t good #hori-«taple American cotton was 'worth 
. 7 i rf * 5 whiJ® cotton brought 6d. „ , 

, 44S0. Do you know from what part of Indio particularly that 

good cotton came ?—I know nothing further, thou tbat ifrwaft 
shipped at the port of Bombay, .* t>*i M 

4481. By what house was It imported ?—By S«*ll&,;C4Jqu- 
boun, and Company, of the-del Jowly 

44&2. When the cotton comes home in that sortof condition; 
what* process do you adopt to attempt to clean it here *F am 
not sufficiently acquainted with the process of manufiMDUrpe to 
enter into details. •.; * 

44SS. Having undergone that process, is it equal in cleanness 
to American cotton?—Yes; it can be brought to any degree of 
cleanness by labour. 

4484. Is the cotton injured by importing in that dirty state P 
—No, I apprehend not. 

4435. What is the expence of cleaning it in that manner ?*-** 
I have heard that the loss in weight is about ten per cent,; the 
expence, 1 should think, was trifling. 

4436. Would it appear that the difference is so great as the 
difference in price you have stated ?—It would not. 

4437. Would it as much answer your purposes to purchase at 
6 d. per lb. cotton clean, as it does to purchase the same cotton 
at 3d. in its dirty state ?—In giving a reply to that question, I 
conceive it belongs more to the manufacturer to answer that 
question than myself. I should say that cotton at 3d. per lb., 
with any sort of cleaning, affords a profit superior to the taking 
the cotton at the price of 6rf. which is already cleaned; and I 
have heard spinners say, that they would rather have cotton 
from India, and clean it in this country, than have it tampered 
with in the cleaning. Either from their ignorance, or £$me 
circumstance, the fibre of the cotton has become injured in the 
cleaning; but I am unable to give the information that a spin¬ 
ner would be capable of doing. 

4438. Have you ever attended to the different modes of 

packing between the Indian and American cotton?—I hqve 
never been abroad; but I have seen many thousands of balfes. 
They are both pressed, packed, and screwed very tight; hut v 
nothing equals the screwing of Indian cotton. V ; 

4439. Do you apprehend that the violent applicajtion of; the 

screw injures the fibre of the cotton ?—Not at all; it of course 
expels the external air; and cotton will keep with all its quali¬ 
ties for very many years. > (t ',, , 

4440. You have already said that you do not apprehend the. 
pressure applied to the cotton, though for a considerable period, 
ultimately injures its quality?—! conceive not. »/ ,.j, / 
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It’fc'ifttpdttflbfe' id U3e [fife t?<n tori tin til-it ha$ ilnJdE^^rfc $S*taay£1 830. 
the process of cleaning?—ifcwotddMnCver answer for any poF- 
pose& of.iyarft ?<jtkffetfbth would- he fnU Cfspecks and imparities. A ityafr* 

it ^^ f ceminfyireq«H<te t$ dean; foiin all- case*,;previous to its 
manufacture. f; rf. t * ; ^ >ro n. ,.y;. . . 

uji4*®2«*Itaefe t}ie lmli«ii cotton-enter i»a» JaTge.flegifce jfttfctlie 
manufacture of those article* *>f>edt$oh <wbick< 7 r-ef^i 0 xport,?fiwn 
|Jjkk?d«untfy;5Vr»I afoftuld conceive, oojt in a, great.4 egpeet it 
varifc* according to its relative .pricewitb Ameri^aa grjm $&>of 

short-staple*<, > lt , ., ,.«* ?,,'«<•. ,, •. >*, • *> r 


4443. It is more used in the manufacture hf'article# Which 
are retained for home consumption?—-Iconceive sd* ^^ex¬ 
perience tends to the feeling, that Indian cotton is* solely used 
m making very low goods; so far as low goods are e&ported to 
India, Indian cotton is applicable to that manufacture* ,: h. 


4444. You are of opinion that it is used fbr the making of 
inferior goods, and for effecting a reduction in the pric&?— 
Just so. 


4445. Is there any further information which you think it 
would be desirable to offer the Committee?—I would humbly 
submit for the consideration of the Right Honourable Commit¬ 
tee,'that prior to July 1820 cotton wool was permitted to be 
Imported in British vessels for home consumption from any 
party ^without reference to its place of growth, which gave our 
manufacturers advantages they do not now possess. From Holland 
we could get' Surinam and Nickerie cottons; and from France, 
Cayenne* Martinique, and Guadaloupe cottons; all of winch 
were used to advantage; and, more particularly, it tended to 
equalize prices all over Europe, which is now not the case, lt 
is my feeling that it would be very desirable for the Eust-dndia 
Proprietors to make use of different sorts of seed. I conceive 
that it is very possible to improve the growth of cotton in India. 

4446. Was the Indian cotton you speak of as having been 
sold for sixpence a pound as well cleaned as the American?— 
Not quite so well cleaned. 

4447. Do you consider the best Egyptian cotton equal to the 
Aq*erican£—The best species of Egyptian cotton is superior to 
every description of cotton that is grown, except the Sea Island 
and Santu or long-staple American cotton; and we are now 
receiving from Egypt an improved culture from Sea Island 
setsd^'wmctf is greatly appreciated by our manufacturers, and 
profr&eft to rival the growth of the Santu cotton; 

4446. Have you ever happened to sefe any Cotton obtained 
froth ithe‘western coast of Africa ?— Once l do nqtykcow 

whether it came from Senegal or Sierra Leone. ,.;, y , i; 

4449. Was that of a* good quality?—It was very long in its 

4 i 



see 

"A*' Ih/dfr. 


MrJ, Tiraddock . 
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staple, but not strong in its fibres and consequently not capable 
of spinning to any high numbers.' ><■ wads • •»- • 

' 4450. Is there long-stapjfe t&t^bh in fh£j of Bburtxjn ?— 
It ranks among other long-ftajflecbttons; Tmf 1‘ihbultT cal! St,‘ftft 
a lopg-stopled cotton, short vjfrifc very /fitter and consequently 
capable of being 'spun to hi^lrnumbers'; f but 
Island cotton has been cultivated to the extent it has, Bourbon 
cotton has gone almost entirely out of use. ‘ < * ’ h\* •«>* • 

- 4451. Do you know what kind of cdtfcbn the finest Indian 
muslins are made of?—I should consider, the cbmmbh cotfco* bf 
the country, the short-stapled cotton grown in Bengal; but the 
whole of the manufacture in India is by hand-spinning, conse* 
quently there is a greater tension, from the moisure which the 
hapd gives them, than can be had from any thing in the shape 
of machinery; a fine yarn can be produced by band-spinning 
from a short staple which frame-spinning will not touch at atf. 
The country of India produces nothing hut short-stapled cotton, 

4452. You consider the manufacture of muslin as a fine 
species of manufacture ?—Certainly. The thread is spun by 
the hand in India. The muslins made in this country are spun 
from long-stapled cottons and fine-stapled cottons. 

4453. When so spun by the hand, is it not applicable to the 
finer species of manufacture ?-—Certainly. 

4454. Are you acquainted with Maltese cotton ?—I have 
seen it; that is an inferior article. 

4455. That is of the same species as the Egyptian cotton, is 
it not ?—No ; it is inferior to the Egyptian cotton ; this is long- 
stapled, whilst the Maltese is short and poor. 

The witness is directed to withdraw. 


Mr. JOHN BRUDDOCK is called in, and examined as follows; 

4456. In what line of business are you ?—I am a cotton 
merchant. 

4457. Have you ever witnessed the cultivation of cotton 
yourself?—Never in my life. I have been in the habit of 
watching every point I have met with in drawing cottons, and 
examining the pods and seeds which have been imported into 
this country, and making particular observations upon theta. 

4458. Have you within the last few years observed any im¬ 
provement in the natural quality of any species of cotton which 
have been imported?—I have not noticed any improvement 
whatever in the quality or in the description. 

4459. Is there any great improvement in respect of cleahjhg ? 
—Yes, there has been; in the American particularly ^ they send 
it in the most perfect state, and more fit for a marketiff* all 
others. The Brazilians have fallen off in their cottons. 
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4460. Does the imperfection in, th* mode of cleaning very 25 Maf l£m 

materially affect the value of cotton ?rrrUndoubtedly; because - 

the least particle pfdpt, or dust, or whatever it may be, inf cot- 
tpn, is sure tobr?ak4own the,thread. .... 

t^^446^»'Do yoti. ^ppfcehend it impossible to clean cotton as per- 
feotly, ^fteriijt ha8 been imported into this^eountry, and packed 
a number of months, as it is at tire time it is first taken from the 
ground?—I should think it was. It is some years since I.was 
in a,factory; more than forty; but I should flunk the blq^ipg- 
machinc would effect that purpose. ’ 

4462. Do you think the cotton will have been injured ^by tbe 
presence of the dirt ?—By no means. t >: ! 


4463. Is it injured by strong pressure ?—No, by no means. 

4464. Is it injured by confinement on board a ship, by the 
exclusion of the air?—No, I should think not; 1 have known 
cotton to be kept for twenty years aftd then work remarkably 
well —as well as when it first arrived. 


4465. To What circumstance do you attribute the inferiority 
of the Indian cotton ?—It is from the native seed ; I have taken 
a seed and stripped it of the husk, pressed my thumb upon it, 
and it breaks more like dirt. I have taken the kidney seed, (for 
it is in the form of a kidney, that is, the Brazilian seed,) 
stripped and pressed it, and oil has appeared, which shows the 
superior strength of it. The Pernambucco is the strongest, and 
will I have no doubt produce the fullest quantity of all seeds, and 
of very good quality. Cayenne or Surinam is also very good; I 
have pressed the oil out of them also; they will produce quantity 
and good quality. 


4466. Is the cotton produced in the Brazils equal to the best 
American ?—No, it is not; it is a very useful article; of all 
descriptions, remarkably useful; but they are not equal to the 
Sea Island. 

4467. Are they long or short stapled ?—All long. 

4468. Do you consider the Brazilian seed superior to the 

American seed ?—I think that, considering quantity and quality, 
and treating it with attention in the cultivation in the East 
Indies, it would prove superior to some, and equal to any but 
tile Sea Island, which is grown from Persian seed taken from 
the Bahama Islands. I have seen some already produced. I 
happened to be examining four samples at the India House in 
1817- or 1818, with Mr. Robert Owen, and on opening one of 
the samples a kidney seed fell out, and I never saw purer cotton 
in my life; it had a very fine silvery gloss upon it; and I thought 
it fit, for any purpose, the staple being remarkably strong, fine, 
an4j<*ng. , . 

1 4469. Where was that grown ?—On the Coromandel coast, I 
was informed. . 
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May, 1830.. , 4470. What was the value >o£ that cotton ?—-I should think it 

- would fetch, at the present time, about or from that 

Mf rJiQrV'ddock- 10 te» nr p ence> or perhaps up toaihilling.^ y< 

4471. Was it long-stapled cotloh ?—Of course. \ 

4472. What would be the price pf the best Sea IaJand.c^ttpnl? 
—Sea Island cotton of that quality *is worth twenty-oue.and 
twenty-two pence. I used to purchase nearly all the Persian 
Bahamas seed at one time; and I have no doubt, from the in¬ 
quiries which I have made, that those seeds were taken over to 
South Carolina and Georgia; the produce of the Sea Island is 
from those seeds ; and the real Persian seed produces the finest 
cotton of any ; but a small supply only of that cotton is wanted; 
we want a more useful cotton for all general purposes. I con¬ 
sider the consumption to have been increasing full five hundred 
bags a week for years. 

4473. What are the particular qualities which give to cotton 
the character of usefulness ?—I consider the Brazilian cotton to 
lie as useful as a middle article for nearly all purposes, as any 
cotton which is grown. The American cotton is very good; 
the reason that it is in more general use, and that there has 
been so large a quantity grown, is, that a man can adaptliis 
machinery for the manufacturing of that description, because 
the growth is very nearly alike, and he is always sure of supply. 
That is the case with some persons who work Indian cotton. 

4474. Is the Indian cotton exclusively used in the manufac¬ 
ture of articles chiefly composed of other cottons?—No. It is 
mixed sometimes with Brazilian, Maranham, and Bahia, but 
Maranharn chiefly, because that is more close and fit for twist 
than the general growth of Bahia. 

4475. Have you communicated with persons who have been 
acquainted with the cultivation of cotton in the East Indies ?— 
I once wrote a memorandum, and gave it to Mr. Robert Owen; 
that was in August 1815. I began to think of the expediency 
of it in 1808 and 1809, when the American embargo and non¬ 
intercourse took place. I have often thought that if another 
embargo was now to take place (as they send us such an im¬ 
mense supply) of three or four years, that it would throw the 
country generally into great confusion. There ought to be an 
ample, and a safe and a sure supply from our own possessions; 
it has become an article of such immense magnitude and im¬ 
portance to our national and individual prosperity. 

4476. Does the dirty state in which the Indian cotton arrives 
in this country materially diminish its value?—It certainly 
lessens the value considerably; but it is generally worked into 
very low cloth, checks for sailors, and low calicoes or velvets, 
velveteens and cords, and other low heavy goods. 

4477. Are you aware whether we have in this country supe- 
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rior machinery for cleaning cotton to that used in America?— 23 May 163$, 

Veis; I think the^Wwing machine is a very superior machine -- ^ ■ 

for taking the din out; but as to the gins for taking out that 
dirt and the remains of the seed, I know nothing of them; but 
I understand the East-lndia Company have sent some out lately 
bn aft'improved principle of all others. 

447$. Is it necessary that some degree of cleaning should 
take place in the country from which the cotton is brought?— 

Yes* certainly, that is essential; but the article from the kidney 
seed is very important, and may be so easily hand-picked and 
cleaned, as the seed may be taken out whole, and in its natural 
state. 

4479. Supposing cotton to be imported in the dirtiest state 
from India, can you tell how much a pound it would take to 
clean it ?—It would take a good deal of trouble to do that; it 
is the most difficult cotton to get from the seed. I have taken 
up some and pulled the cotton off with my fingers, and they 
have been sore for two or three weeks afterwards. I cannot 
tell how much it would cost to clean it; but there would be an 
extra freight to pay for seeds and dirt. 

4480. Is it not more difficult after its remaining so long a 
time as it remains in the dirt ?—No ; I think the seed would 
become looser ; but they must attend to that abroad. 

4481. You cannot tell what it would cost in England to clean 
it?—No, I cannot; but it w p ould be a very difficult thing. 

4482. Is the Indian cotton of as good a quality as it used to 
be?—Yes; I can recollect it pretty nearly fifty years. Some 
parcels are better. 

4483. Is it better cleaned?—Some parcels are better cleaned; 
we get one-fifth part of it clean from Bombay; the Madras 
cotton is well cleaned, and so is that from Bengal. The Bom¬ 
bay is the most useful cotton of the three. 

4484. Is the Madras cotton from the Brazilian seed the only 
long-stapled cotton from the East Indies ?—There were four 
samples at the time I went to the India House ; 1 never saw a 
better sample in my life; I do not know whether that seed 
would not have equalled the best cotton that ever came from 
the Coromandel coast. 

4485. Are you acquainted with the Dacca cotton?—lam 
not. 

4486. Do you know whether that is imported into this coun¬ 
try ?~—I think there was some thirty years ago. The brother of 
Sir Home Popham, if I am rightly informed, had an estate in 
that neighbourhood; and the cotton he sent was very good, 
fully equal to the best Bourbon; it was called Popham cotton. 

4487. What is the quality of the Bourbon cotton ?—It is not 
equal to the Sea Island for strength; it is a very good article 
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2^ May }p.ia. for fine cambric and dress muslins; but it always degenerates 
__ T ~^ n , in other climates. I have known-thetefelMfc) be taken to die 
j£r,J*iipt(Uloch. Obamas, an( j there it produced nothing Jbetter in quality t]}an 

^ell-cleaned and fine Surat; 5 and there "have beenscver^ 
attempts in the East Indies to produce cotton from tftoa^^djL 
but hitherto it has always failed ; never yet equal to gcMw 
Bourbon, Mauritius, or the Secheh . , ~ 

» ' T ' / # 1 * < ' f N ) 

4488. For what purposes is the very finest cotton .used ?«r~For 

muslins, and for, fine veils, and for all. the superior kinds of 
goods and threads. ? . , . , .j .• 

4489. Is the Sea Island cotton ever used unmixed with any 
other?—Oh yes, undoubtedly. 

4490. It is used for the finest articles of that sort ?-—Yes. 

4491. Have you ever observed any difference between East- 
India cotton coming from different parts of the East Indies ?— 
The shortest of the whole is the Bengal cotton; it is the cotton 
for common stout calicoes for drawers and other heavy goods; 
the Madras is the next (that is between the two); Bombay is 
of the longest staple, and the most useful article, if properly 
cleaned. 


4492. The Bombay cotton is not so long-stapled as the 
American?—It is very near; some part of it will make very 
good yarn indeed; and some part of the growth I consider that 
they very seldom transplant; they let the tree go on bearing for 
several years ; they have taken no pains at all with it, I consider. 

4493. You consider that it is best when it is sown annually ?— 
I consider that East-India 6eed will either do for perennial or 
triennial planting. 

4494. Docs it ever remain in the same ground longer than 

three years ?—I dare say it does so in the East Indies. I have 
often thought that they have not put down new seed for. teft or 
fifteen years. * 

4495. Is the Sea Island an annual ?—Yes. 

4496. Is the Brazilian an annual ?—No ; triennial. ^ 

4497. Are you aware w hether the ground requires any pre¬ 

vious preparation for tin* cotton plant?—I do not understand 
the cultivation of it. Ever since the embargo and pon-jtiter- 
coursc years I have always been thinking of it, and which \ypql4 
be the best to recommend, because I saw the importance of,an 
ample and secure supply. ' ‘ 

4498. When you talk of triennial cotton growth* do, yoU; 

mean that the cotton does not. bear fpr three years, or jtbafcit* 
lasts for three years? —It lasts for three years, and after,tbofci£ ; 
is pulled up and fresh seed put in. , s ^ 

.4499. Do you conceive that the inferiority of the Edst-dndifir 
cotton arises chiefly from want of due cultivation *Nxxy>J 
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consider it to arise from the ^knt of new seed. Seine of "it is 25 MajrffoS? 

nearly half dirt 1 ; atodNfefere js'ftb strength ki it—Virtue at all. > .* 

*' jf,?ad iM Jt, * '* i , . - . Mr.J.B'hid&bcW, 

. 4500. mve you ? re^bR to oelieve that by improved cultiva- 
tioh,and by selection of seed, the Bombay cotton could be 
[|?odute ornearlyto equal, tljeSpa Island cotton? 

~l^have ho'doubt that as good and as useful "cotton can be 
grown in the East-Indies as in America; and the cotton from 
thltfor kMftey seed'will produce, I have no doubt, four times 
the quantity which the present growth of Indian cottoii does, 
and be much more easily cleaned. ,V ' 

\ i ^ \ * ^ ^ ^ 

4501. Do you conceive that from its being so much more 
easily cleaned superior machinery is not necessary?—By no 
means, it can be so easily done by the hand. 


4502. You stated that there are a variety of species, of qua¬ 
lities of seeds, will you state what they are, and what you 
consider to be the best?—The best for producing quantity and 
quality are undoubtedly the black kidney seeds; the kidney 
seeds I should recommend in particular are those I did to Mr. 
Robert Owen, whom I addressed once on that subject; the 
Surinam, the Pcrnambucco, and Cayenne; those are the three 
I should recommend. 


4503. Is that the species of seed from which the Sea Island 
cotton is grown ?—That is from Persian seed. I never saw a 
complete pod of it; but I know it is a very small seed, as 
compared with the Brazilian, and very heavy of the kind; it 
produces the very finest cotton. There is some growth of it 
now m our island of Barbadoes which fetches a very high price. 

4504. You have spoken of the same cotton plantation re¬ 
maining for a number of years in India; do you mean to say 
there is any cotton which never requires being renewed ?— 
Certainly there is. We have had sent us over so much of the 
inferior article, I think it has been gathered in the most 
slovenly manner, and most negligently attended to in the 
cultivation. 

4505. Is the plant there perpetual ?—It is triennial, I should 
apprehend. 

. 45(M>. Have you seen any cotton from the western coast of 
Africa?—Yes; I once saw two or three parcels that John and 
Alexander Anderson imported; but it was grown from the 
wrong seed—the Carthagena, which seed will not answer any 
where* T am sure; the seed was taken from Carthagena, the 
Worst cotton almost to manufacture of any that is grown \ it lies 
in strings. 

4507. Has there been any change in the cottons brought 
from India, within your knowledge P-^No, no change Jn the 
seed$Ve have had nothing but the old native growth. 
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‘ ? 4 S0 &’ N<$ Vnuch fchange itfthd’trmnneV of lending ft over ?-^ 
The very $&&.' ’ t \ lt , ,l 8 * \ u 

4509. There 1 ms been considerable yafjetfy in the djffi»rpn| 
parts of tlie country from which it comes?— No ;^it runs vprc 
ritueft alike in staple; some is'better cleaned; bet in thefer w ^ 
pf the fibre there is very little differeridc, if ahy, in tHfe grr 
of the three presidencies singly. 


4510. Does the facility of cleaning the cotidn vary according 
to the seed from which it has been grown ?—No doubt of that. 
The green seed always requires ginning; but the black seed, I 
consider, can be taken out by the hand, which no doubt is an 
advantage to the article, as the gin not unfrequently cuts the 
fibre. 


4511. Do you know any thing of tlie cotton manufactured at 
Dacca ?—I do not recollect ever seeing any from Dacca. I 
once saw in the East-India House an article which was sent 
over from the Mauritius as cotton, and was brought on at the 
India House to bo sold as cotton. I could not tell what to make 
of it; and my remark upon it in writing was, “ Thistledown of 
gold colourand I saw another of silver colour. I got the 
hatters to make tiial of it instead of beaver; but they could 
make nothing of it; it was too weak m the staple ; but I think, 
if grafted on a good fine healthy cotton tree of the black kidney 
seed, it would strengthen it, and give it substance for carding 
and spinning. 


The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


Mr. GEORGE AGNEU CARUJTTJIEKS is called in, and 

examined as follow s : 

-y- '*• 4512. In what line of business are you engaged?—I was en- 

Canuthn gaged in the Brazils as a shipper of cotton. 

4513. Were you long in the Brazils?—I went there in 1813* 
and at different periods to the year 1827. 

4514. Were you extensively engaged in the purchase of 
cotton ?—Very much so. 

4515. Was the cultivation of cotton in Brazil extended during 
that period ?—It was rapidly, at that period, owing to high 
prices ; but it is decreasing at present, from the extremely low 
prices in the Brazils and in Europe. 

4516. Is there a difference in the quality of Brazilian cotton ? 
—Yes, there is; the cotton produced in the southern provinces* 
is of a shorter staple and an inferior article. 

4517. Is there any cotton in the Brazils at a distance from 

the sea?—It can be cultivated in any part; but the want* of 
roads makes it not worth while. ' ‘ 

4518. Is the cotton cultivated in the interior of as good 
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quality a% t^at cultivated near tb^seaP-^The cotton in the in- 35 May 18 30, 
tcrior is better; the cotton near the coast is woolly, from the Mr G?A. 
sandy nature of the foil; t^e.upland cotton has a better staple, 
bui’the produce is s&kttcr? ' ,r * 

f * f** - V, • • s — »* . , < m 4 ' ‘ ' m % 

«/^i51L9 v ,ls , tue r < cofjtqa very superior in the interior?—It is. 

4 coast, near the sea? *n tne northern provinces* has evidently 
been recovered from the sea at no very remote period; the soil 
is s$nd and shells, $ nd very arid. t ‘ 

4520. poes. cotton require a very rich soil?—No; a aoil 
Which has produced a good deal of timber. No land can be 
appropriated to cottpn which has not been covered with trees 
(they are burned for manure), which is a positive proof it is a 
strong soil; but there is no very strong soil in Brazil. 


4521. Will you describe what are the other peculiarities of 
soil and climate which in your opinion are most conducive to 
the perfection of the cotton plant? — I can only speak from the 
positive experience I have had of what the different climates 
produce. I found that in the warm countries near the line the 
cotton is best; and when wc come southerly it is very short in 
the staple, and very woolly. 

4522. Is the seed the same in both places ?—Apparently.* • 

4523. Whence was the seed used in the Brazils imported?— 
I do not believe it is known. It is cultivated very differently 
from the North American, I understand. 


4524. You have witnessed the cultivation in the Brazils?— 
Repeatedly ; and the process of cleaning. 

4525. Describe the difference in the manner of cultivating 
the cotton in North America and the Brazils? —In the province 
of Pernambuceo, which is the best cotton province, after the 
land is cleared, at the commencement of the rainy season, about 
the month of March, the seed is planted at considerable inter¬ 
vals. The plant gives the first season, is still more productive 
the second year, and tolerably productive the third; and after 
the third year it is usually abandoned. 

4526. Is the same land again cultivated with cotton ?—No; 
it must be fresh land. 


4527. What interval of time is necessary ?—After the third 
year, it is usually abandoned, and the land left fallow. 

4528. For how long a time must it continue fallow before it is 
grown upon that land again?—They have it so very plentifully 
that they seem never almost to resume it. 

. 4529. Describe the mode of cultivation in the United States? 
rrl$ever.have been there. 

* 4539. Describe the mode of cleaning the cotton in the 
Brazus?—Three bars of iron about the size of that candle 
revive one upon another, turned generally by a hand-wheel ; 

4 k 
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tl.e cotton iyu ro^h 

drawn tnrougnby the motion of the rollers, subsequently b^t 
with sticks to take out the dust, and finally the bcoken.seeda anti 
oth*r' Impurities are' picked /; offi^C3liW# AMy 
ployed in this operation. ' • r " )wT * 

4531. What part of that operation is called ginnjip^— 
have not the improved machinery of the Ujitfed States. . " 

4532. Have you ever had ap oppqrtimity pf comparing 

machinery used in the Brazils for cleaning'cqttoq,witnj 
used in v *North America ?—There was ah Englishibhn 
out a most expensive machine for cleaning the cot'tohj but ft 
failed entirely. i 

4533. Is great care required to effect the cleaning of tHb 
cotton.?—The Brazilian cotton is very clean ; they are* ^vtery 
careful to take any thing like seeds or yellow spots from it. '* 

4534. Is,labour very cheap there ?—Yes, in respect of dean* 
ing of the cotton, as it furnishes a useful employment to thfe 
children of the negroes, who would otherwise be doing nothing; 

4535. Probably it is cleaned in the Brazils iVith much mote 
labour and toil than it would be if labour was dearer ?—I think 

it is* .* 

4536. Do you think that increases the value ?—Certainly; 
because there is less carding at Manchester in consequence^.' 

4537. Can you at all estimate its increased value m con* 

sequence of its superior cleaning ?—It would not be less than 5 
per cent, certainly. ; . . > 

4638. Is the cotton hard packed for its transport to this 
country ?—Not so hard as it is in India. 

4539. Do you consider that the pressure deteriorates the 
value of the cotton ?—I cannot answer that question. 

4540. Do you think that if the Brazilian cotton were shipped 
in a dirty state, the cleaning could be performed so well ih*tKW 
country as it is in Brazil?—Never having been engaged in 
manufacture, having been a merchant, I am not capable^ of 
answering that question. 

4541. Would it be possible by any machinery to clean: it s 6 

perfectly as it is done by hand ?—1 have been told thaf the effect 
of machinery is to hurt the cotton ; that the great tendernes$; 9 f: 
die Brazilian cotton will not sustain it. , 5' , 

4542. Is there such a quantity of land applicable .tq .jgia* 
cultivation of it in that country as to produce any,quanUtyfqg 
cotton which may be demanded?—I should think f there 

the cultivation of cotton labours under 9 grea£ dra^baq^^* 
consequence of the exactions of the goverame^;\jcb|bqg] 
a very exorbitant duty, which.was laid on when cottor^jv 
times its pfeseni price, arfwhicK h$f never t>een iq* 
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^Biisedii^ndfe ^of the Pall ;T wbhfierh'owkh^ planters keep on a 25 
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Aji& * i&tta which the cotton comes now 

almost entirely' 8n the sea coast ?—The. only part of Brazil 


cultivated is thcaea coast: all along the other is perfectly un- 

^ y «■-.*’• r 

\. ^ !,, .i 'j 
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,4544. By what labour is cotton produced; by free or slave 
slave*IkboilrOxclusiveTy, 

is, the price of free labour ?—That is.notjoiown 


jywat i .. ifr . . 

Jjo $\e except.in handicraft trades 

4546. Have you estimated what is the value of labour in the 
Breads a^corqpared with labour iu England?—Much higher* 


7^4647.* Consequently much higher than it is in India?—Much 
more : so. There is a sort of qualified labour of the native 
Indians; individuals who are in the hands of a conductor, and 
ip^de.to work ; but they are so very lazy it is almost impossible 
to,get, them to work, especially where there are fruits and other 
vegetable food in season ; they will clopc. 

4548. You can hire slave labour, which gives you a guess at 
the price ?—There are some persons who live by that alone ; 
but it is extremely high- 

4549; Can you state at all what it is?—I could not get a slave 
at the very lowest under 2s . 3d. a day, besides giving him food ; 
and:, there are only certain periods of the day they can work ; 
from the heat of the sun, they are obliged to retire. 


4550. Is the labour required for the cultivation of cotton 
severe ?—Indeed I do not think it is; it is severe clearing the 
land in the first instance, as they have to cut down the timber 
and burn it; but afterwards it is by the hoe. 

4^51- What becomes of the land which has been abandoned 
{brpojttpn cultivation?—They very often resume it for the growth 
qf die farina or tapioca. 


• 4&52. It is never again applied to the produce of cotton?— 
It might, after a distant period, if they wanted the land; but 
they have a very extensive country uncultivated. 

- 4553. Has any instance come within your knowledge of its 
feeing to reapplied to the production of cotton ?—Hardly ever. 


4554. Do you consider it to be improper for that purpose ?— 
t&o riot think it would be, after it has lain a proper time the 
dBly tnanure they apply is the ashes of wood ; and as soon as a 
sufficient quantity of vegetation has sprung up to bum over 
^a^tbfey can cultivate the land with ash, as it affords a 
shffifiiehdy of manure. 

J t>o you know the, comparative price of Brazilian cotton 
iii* H^^fverjiborniarlcet with American cotton?—tt is more 
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,valuables e|$ept occasionally,fine Gdea^iflr tfwrffea 
Island. fsi|i,CsI. '.«*% w • - c ‘- »ln* 

4556. From what cause did the Anacbjs*^ imported! by>*he 

Englishman fail ?—He found it.. imposaWe^to .gat the country 
people to bring their cottons, to his maphjnj^y j,by dping ao 
they put out of employ numerous hands that could not^be 
Otherwise employed. , 

4557. Have you not stated that you thought the fibre <?f the 

COttOIl n*oo inliinA/1 l»Tf fVio mnnltinavir 2 T'Iiaif VtArl nn Anminn 

there 
saw some 

clean* I do not mean to say that the fibre might not be hurt. 
It would not pay; the trade did not give it that preference 
which I think they ought* It was a transaction we all had our 
eyes fixed on. 

4558. Was that machine you speak of a very large machine ? 
—Yes, a very large complicated machine. 

4559. The other machine of which you spoke is a small ma¬ 
chine ?—Yes ; and it is in use at this time. 

4560. Are the slaves you mention African slaves ?—Yes; 
African slaves, Or the descendants of African slaves. 

4561. Arc there no slaves obtained from the Indians?—No; 
the slaves come from Mozambique, Angolla, Bcnguella, and, 
contraband, also from the North of the Line. 

4562. Arc the Indians in the interior ever reduced to slavery ? 
—A qualified slavery; they are obliged to work under the care 
of a conductor, who receives a portion of tlicir labour. 

4563. Can you state whether the slave population upon a 
cotton plantation keeps itself up generally ?— On no plantation 
in Brazil do the slave population keep themselves up. I do not 
know whether they will now; but they, the masters, went on 
the principle of neglecting their slaves, and supplying themselves 
at a very cheap rate; I have known them sold at twenty pounds 
a piece. 

4564. During the time you were there, there was a constant 
importation of slaves?—Very great indeed. 

r,. » 

The witness is directed to withdraw. 


Mr. ALLAN CAMPBELL DUNLOP is called inland 

examined as follows : 1 

4565. What is your occupation ?—I have been rin ;> indigo 
planter. "n 

. ,4566. In what part of India have you resided ?-*-In Bengal, 
in the district of Jcssore. , ....... tnot tv i 

4^67. How far is that ffiom Calcutta?—*About lM to jI50 

miles. »-wt 



SELECt*CdtoMtiFf 8fer LORDS. 

4S8& Dii^bi}ectia!e’acquaifttea i^e ynu’T^aed^ i fHari& 2S:Way;Wafc 
with the cultivation of cotton, and any other Indian products “TT« 

except in<lig» ?-*\5e*$ iitde. »{t t ~i>*,**« i* ' v iTr<■- ti> , * iHCftf&ptf'y 

W*869i IW Wh*t‘^e&*idKd yM go out to India ?—th 1806v v 
^43701^ H&d ybtf hircfetice from thfe E&st-India Company ?—No. 

' * 4S71. 'You obtained wlien you arrived a permission frdtajr.^be 
Company?—A local licence from the government four TCars 
afterwards. * ’ , r * * 

4572. How did you occupy yourself in those four, yepr^?-*- 

As a planter ; learning the plantation system. ^ 

4573. You carried out no capital of your own, probably*? 

I found a capital when I went there. 

4574. You borrowed it ?—I had it given me by a relation. 

4575. Had you likewise borrowed money ?—Yes. 

4576. What interest did you pay ?— Generally twelve per 
cent. 


4577. What security, if any, did you give to the house that 
advanced you money ?—After getting into debt, securities by 
insuring my life. 

4578. What extent of land did you occupy?—About 25,003 
begas, or 12,000 acres probably. 

4579. Do you mean that you advanced to the ryots who 
occupied that quantity of ground ?—Yes. 

4580. Did you hold a lease ?—Leases indirectly. 

4581. To what extent?—That I cannot say. 

4582. Did you cultivate yourself any portion of that land 
you held on lease, or only make advances to ryots, in the same 
manner as you made advances to other ryots ? — I held very little 
on lease ; my cultivation was all through the ryots. 

4583. By advances to them ?—Yes. 

4584. What advantage did you derive from possessing that 
lease?—Merely to keep out competition; to keep the other 
planters from possessing that land. 

4585. From interfering with you in your engagements with 
the ryots ?—Yes. 

4586. When did you leave India?—In 1826. 

4587. Did your business continue profitable ?—At first it was 
very unprofitable; up to the year 1819 it was very much in- 

,„wlved ixx debt. 

4588. It afterwards became more profitable ?—It did* 

K''4«589. Was the profit such as to enable you to pay the twelve 
per cent, interest you engaged to pay to the person wlio advaheed 
}J the-Ttt<fihtey to you?—Not for the'first twelve to fifteen years. 

4590. During ail that time you carried it on at a loss ?—Yes. 



1 'EVIDENCE tiN < EASTJlWril‘A / Jif^A.t^^ 

4£ May j&SO. 45#l. ikjLjfoti apprehend there \tere khV jfeViijcufkr itre&m- 

stances int'^roi* position wht&l^ilteasionra uiatloss, of* that ?t 
My* 4% C. vrqa the usnhl debt of other > *wail fiUtty^he 

’ Du ™V > * competition in Bengal in geBeraln^oa»^4lie>^resit(«uii^0|»«f 
foreigners allowed to settle there, retiring* >fto» the>HBifife r•de¬ 
vices in the conquered territories The {Cojppaqjr afloyro&aU 
tlieir pensioners withdrawn frpn* the native power* to .*&?#%.t? 
save the pensions; and they were not allowed t<f go into t^ in¬ 
terior of India, but td settle in Bengal, niar Calcutta; hnd 
from the great competition for ten or fifteen year6'thete > wh#‘nd 
profit; ’ Vi 

4592. Did any native Zemindars engage in the manufacture 

of indigo ?~A great many. 1 * 

4593. Whom did they employ to superintend the m&tittfbc- 

tiwet; natives or Europeans ?—Both. * 

4594. Did that competition materially interfere with your 

profits?—Very much. ' 

4595. Are they at present manufacturers of indigo to as large 
an extent as the Europeans?—Not to the extent of the Euro¬ 
peans. 

4596. But the manufacture by them is increasing?—I be¬ 
lieve it is. 

4597. Do they carry on their business with borrowed rttoncy ? 
—I should suppose not. 

4598. What was tlie interest to be obtained in the govern¬ 
ment funds at the time you paid twelve per cent, to the houses 
from which you borrowed —At first, when I arrived in India, 
eight and nine per cent., it afterwaidg fell to five and six. 

4599. Did the interest you jmul continue the same ?—f-Yps; 
while I was in debt it continued the same, up to 18J9. 

4600. What reduction took place then ?—I got out of dpbt, 
and no longer borrowed any money after that; then I think it 
continued eight or nine per cent, to the agents. 

4601. Do you know what interest they allowed, their cvu>- 

tomers ?—Eight per cent. J 

4602. At the time you paid twelve?—Yes. t 


4603. When the interest you paid was at eight or niti^per 
cent., what interest did they then allow to their customers?— 
Six and seven per cent. , , 

4604* A little above the rate of interest that was qbfaineq 
the governments funds ?—Yes. ^ 

4605. Do you apprehend that a very large portion, 
capital engaged in the manufacture of indigo was lent by those 
houses ?—-J believe the greatest part. * r 


houses ?—J believe the greatest part. 

4606. There were very* few" 3 indigo manufacturers * &llo 
capital of their own ?—Very few, or none. 
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jd4Q6SatI|ne tfieifesalwagw/Sieen persons ready to borrow 
Jponcty?' and, takevtbd* plades ?^Yes; agent*; friends whom 
*k*y {nishi o» *it*otoar) 4 ai '« 


1 }$ 4 & 9 K ft the digital Engaged in*fhat fciiefculafion ititich larger 
ttoi^iKan it used to be ?—A great deal, I should sap]K>s& A 

* ^ i* the profit to be wade for the speculation, or pay 

other qrcmn&Umce, to which you attribute the incre^sp of 
capital employed in that manner ?—I do not think the profit is 
so great. 

4611. There is a greater difficulty in remittance to England, 
which detains money in England?—Yes. 

4612. Has it appeared, that upon the whole it made a pro¬ 
fitable speculation to those engaged in it ?—Yes ; the Iasi ten 
years in particular. 

4613* Is it at present?—I cannot say; it is four years since 
I left. 


4614. You say that the cultivation of indigo, though unpro* 
fitable for many years, then became profitable ?—Yes. 

4615. For how many years was it piofitablc *—About sue 
years before I left India. 

4616. It was upon the whole profitable?—Yes; the price of 
indigo rose so much. 

4617. Have you seen cotton cultivated in India?—Yes. 

4618. In what part of India?—In Bengal. 


4619. Near the sea?—No, not ncai the sea; in the interior 

4620. Was it an annual or a tiiennial plant ? —Annual in 
Bengal. 

4621. Did it appear to be a profitable cultivation ?—Rather 
so to fmtives; more attention is paid to it by them than indigo 
generally. 

4022. Does it require manure ?—The natives in India do not 
give manure generally. 

4623. Did they use the same land for cultivation of cotton in 
successive years?—I believe they did. 

4024. For several successive years ?—Yes. 


4625. Did you see any machines used by them for the pur- 
jkkkiie leaning it?—In Calcutta I did, but not m the country. 


raft 


Of what nature were those machines?—A kind of 




a saw no European machinery?—Not there has 
been no. great deal cultivated in the part of the country where 

I wtta ^ p * v * v * ♦ n * » 
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>a imiwms ox . ^ ? 

: mQ, hvl0^ n^noa-,.im^be IJWSfring apgl^d ^.|he 
3 ^& cleaning thecGtton '-Entirely by the hand. ^ jY „_ h , 

; 4 $ 2 &; Fa* ! it done by cluldreoJ^-No ^nd|«s|ie- 

tuad^<by 'females. . . „ ? • ,< 

-4690. Did they appear to take great pains in dea^g t% 
cottoti?—I am not tw&re of that; 1 did not see ^any 


attention* 


. f M- 


, 4631. At what rate can you obtain labourers for th§ cultiya* 
tion of cotton or indigo?—About six to eight shillings a n&onflif 
tJjr^e to four rupees. 

4632. Do they feed themselves ? —Yes, they do ; the pojfln 
men labourers. 

* • + ( 

4633. Do they do much work ?—They must be very strictly 

looked after, and kept to their work. 5 

4634. Were you ever in a country in which slave labour was 
employed?—I have been in America. 

4635. Did the common labourers of India perform the same 
work as the slaves in America?—Not so much. 

4636. Did you employ any Europeans in your manufactory ? 
—Several. 


4637. At what wages ?—Generally about 100 rupees a month 
to 200 rupees. 

4638. Were they native Europeans or half-caste ?—Generally 
Europeans, but I have had both. 

4639. What could you have obtained the services of natives 
for to perform the same work —We could not have trusted to 
natives to have done the duty in the same way. I got them at 
from thirty to forty rupee.-. 

4640. How did those Europeans get out, to India ?—Most 
generally young men that went out on board ship, stewards of 
ships, and others that got their frieuds to transmit them out, 
and left the ship. 

4641. Do the natives who manufacture indigo pursue exactly 
the same process of manufacture pursued by Europeans ?— 
Yes, but not with the same attention. 

4642. Are they improving in their mode of manufacture ?— 
Yes ; they are paying more attention ; formerly they were very 
careless and inattentive to the manufacture. 


4643. Did it appear to you, while you resided in the country, 
that more capital was employed in the cultivation of land than 
had been when you first went there ?—Yes, a great deal, 


4644. Did the people appear to improve in conduct ?«-iJM^il 

certainly. - 

4645. .You speak only of-Jessore ?-r-Qf lessor 
I have not been out of Bengal. 
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J '^lfe.*'lfi#¥- m had'kir ttpAM' W 8^g’*ug& ;l eul- &*#&#. 
tivated?—Yes. 4>..^ 5fft $ y? < *rf«a-~' :.•*»* *• . - ...-:.• *w» 

r^r WUfifr quality of 

sugar grown ?—I do not suppose there has beett™ttfcfi 
fl^j^e^deiil^k^ilfst^lltt^lircrtetnerftyior btealcing tJ&oOgh 
Wif ^f^efjf-Olcf ^iisttffn& f they %tk generally*veryin detent.;: 


4^48. Are you acquainted with the mode of the cultiV«fofi ? of 
sfe^d^ 7 yohrgeFf?.-^NOV v but'ihate seen it; it is very!conAhoA in 
thle < pAH where Iwa$*‘ ' * • •« \ > f-i * 


4649. Do you think it could be mater 
the aid of machinery ?—I think it could. 

4650. You think that if Europeans were allowed to cultivate 

it, : a very material improvement might take place f—*Yes, I 
think that it might. , • * 

4651. Have not Europeans the same facility for engaging in 

the cultivation and manufacture of sugar as they have>fjMhien- 
gagin g in the culture and manufacture of indigo ?*—X .should 
suppose they have the same. .. . 

4652. Is the manufacture of sugar carried on by natives of 
the description to whom you have already alluded?—Yes. 

* 4653. At about the same rate of wages ?—Yes. 

4654. Are there any sugar plantations carried on by Euro¬ 
peans ?—I believe there are in the interior* but not in my 
neighbourhood. 

4655. Do you conceive the natives better calculated or more 
likely to engage witli advantage in the manufacture of sugar* 
indigo, or cotton ?«—In sugar and cotton, rather than in indigo. 


ially improved tfithOut 

• : ' 


The witness is directed to withdraw. 

* 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Friday nejet, 

one o’clock. 


Die Veneris , 28° Mali 1830. 


The Lord President in the Chair. 


^ROBERT RICKARDS, Esq. is called in, and further 

• i t* n _ .. ' * • < ,; j’ 




itf -f ‘ > 


examined as follows: 

* 4856. Will you turn to No. 2 of the .’Account of the 28 May 1830. 
Rtqpnces of India which has been laid before this Committee, 
page 14; what is that account?—It is art account of the."ihtal * s$ 

it of the revenues and charges of the seyr" J * ^ 

. 



down ter the year 



mm 


iimmmxmois £ a &F£mtTMfjwrji ms* a ;* 


JfcMtotowi* 


3telfcx*N3t& , to be *her;|jurftlad^ 

v^tue- &nd<rvftifepfeis charge . £«r irMfkoatt^'jrams^'fts^flT.h^^trw^ 
Columns ef, this account, entitled*,^ Ge&ei^ R^ 
the*0ne jthe (surplus revenue, and the-other thesurpita charge, 
i hftVCiCaet them up? and the surplus reuefrao* appears'^ 
£4>#$&928, and the ; surplus r;charge. £20,181,493 f'tbferEfatip 
leaving a, surplus charge on the whole'account;of £16*144,66$* 
according to an analysis which! beg leave toiubmitto i yi>Ui ; 
tordflli ipa*. inspection.* . . . ^ - t 

4658. This account is entirely confined to the territorial 
charges P^Ehtirely. *‘ v 

4Q5S. It professes to comprise all the territorial charges, both 
at t h&ri)E‘aha in India?—In the year 1813, similar accounts that 
were 1 then laid before the Select Committee of the House of 
Goumions professed to contain, under the head of u Charges,^ 
evcry'political expence incurred abroad, including the increased 
expenditure occasioned by the Mysore, Mahratta, and other 
wars; the Egyptian expedition, and the equipments for the re¬ 
duction of our European enemies in the Indian seas; in the 
words of the Committee, “ every charge incurred in the defence 
of their possessions in IndiaI therefore presume that this 
Account, No. 2, is drawn out on the same principles, and 
therefore contains, not only all the charges and expences of a 
period of warfare in India, but the whole of the territorial 
charges paid in England. 


4660. In your opinion, is the amount of surplus charge above 
revenue during those years correctly stated?—I have always 
been of opinion, since the year 1813, that these accounts ex¬ 
hibited on the face of them a large surplus revenue; official do¬ 
cuments, as well as authentic writings, now extant, confirm the 
fact, that there has been a large surplus revenue from our ter¬ 
ritories in India ever since we got possession of the Dewanny in 
Bengal. Tt is so stated in publications by Mr. Yerelst and Mr. 
Hastings, former Governors-General of Bengal. From these pub¬ 
lications we Jearn that large sums of money from the revenues 
’iirere annually supplied for purchases of investments for Europe 
and for China. On some occasions the Court of Directors were 
so anxious to procure investments from abroad, that they di¬ 
rected their governments in Bengal, not only to purchase to a 
large amount, but to send home goods, even though those goods 
might be attended, upon the sale of them in this country, with 
actual loss. Ever since the year 1793, regular accounts havt? 
been laid before parliament similar to the one I have now under 
Examination; and in the year 1813 I published a small w 
containing an analysis of those accounts, in which it appeared 
to me to be made out unanswerably that the excess of cbarg& 
ftpIS0 $t 9 wQuld-ip po degree account fpr the increase 


* See post* p. <130, Paper A. - 




oC £be;Indian debt. 1 tr s&»y<$fWS 

Q&ffh*Jfediatndeb* ?ros noliricurred on*# politfeal account, <» the t , T 7ZI > * 

i&e4tbi,<»ogbl:) noth to be inserted as a territorial ® 
cbgrgfto ^Tbjo < su mof interest paid on debts for tfoatperiodwafc ***** 
4^0,Q83^6%| whilst the net increasd r ofdetafortbe same period 

it therefore took tbe whole sum of b6m*\ved 
9*W£Ji Or;principal, to pay the interest alone during the period 
iPiqeestUw3fe;.-.Tbe way in which* the debt has occurred is-sknpty 
this:' the governments abroad, in execution of thelnat^ublfcttto 
the^ received for the purchase of investments , for EuropeUaed 
China, send orders upon the revenue treasuries of different pattS 
of the country in favour of the commercial residents, tp the 
amount of several lacs of rupees, to be applied as required r ift 
the purchase of goods; this revenue being abstracted from the 
territorial funds, when wars occur in India there is a deficiency 
for the expences of those wars, and then loans are recnrredj to 
to supply that deficiency; but the deficiency having occurred 
in consequence of previous advances being made to the CQtn^ 
mercial department, it is clear that the commercial department 
ought to bear the burden of that loan, and not the territorial* 

If therefore the principal of the debt does not appertain to the 
territorial head, it is quite clear that the interest on those debts 
ought to be similarly excluded from this account; and if the 
sum total of that column be deducted from No, 2, it will leavjg 
an actual surplus on this account of £16,713,410, besides othqr 
items. 


4661. Putting the debt entirely out of the question, during a 
long series of years, does it, upon the accounts of the East* 
India Company themselves, appear throughout that the revenue 
has exceeded the charge, notwithstanding the expence at¬ 
tendant upon wars?#—If the debt is excluded from this account* 
it is quite clear that there has been a surplus, after paying all 
the territorial charges in England, from the year 1609*10 to 
1827-28, of the sum I have just mentioned, together with other 
items, which in the way of adjustment would also attach to tbijj 
account. As regards the former period, I have also shewn iq 
another place that a large surplus existed.* 


4662. In your opinion, is the debt solely or principally in* 
curred.tyy losses upon remittances?—The only reference to be 
firawa from this fact is, that the whole debt must be commer¬ 
cial,. and therefore partly incurred from the manner, in which 
^m.ittances to this country are made- v 


< ..$663, In your opinion, is a loss upon remittance* by invest- 
rather than by bill, to be charged upon commerce and 
a&t. oty, territory ?—fcertainly, upon the commerce, iaaafiwaa 
the ^iyance ia made for commercial purposes, v * 

Cfruld tfce territorial ehWgtetf' ittetfrred -it hom ebe re- 


* 3ee‘ffcJst, page 63 f, Paf>fer B. 
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3:M*9sMPfh niftpdflri my rflpm W^r ?—I conceive these W 

be ao diific^ty.At ^ny^une in making a i^^Ut«nc^iia*biU%i »d 
^'IP^ if thewhoie tra4ajf^er^ in^tbajMi^^tBrfval« 

. *, < • . >;>». > r‘ ..* /<> *>• w* 'M »J* 


>^40691 Have there nbt be£h periods inwhfch 
remittance by bills would have beer* v£rf* 'gt&&ti ?—On >( the*iro§i* 
fcravy, the remittance' to this cotiiitryi tip 'to the year 181# ijt 
1818 has been very favourable; sinfce that did exdiim^e^fiis 
M\Gn t o rates bordering upon the real par, arid !s r\bW regulated 
by the same rules and laws which govern exchanges with every 
©iher part of the world where commerce is free- 

i , % r • 

4666. Have you endeavoured to form an opinion as to what 
the "exchanges would have been if the remittance of those large 
sums had throughout taken place by bills ?—If the trade had 
been as free as it is now throughout the whole period here ad¬ 
verted to, there can be no doubt that the exchange would have 

*been regulated upon the same principles which now operate 
upon it. 

4667. You are aware that in the year 1813, by the Act of 
Parliament establishing the present charter, a separation was 
established between the commercial and the territorial accounts 
of the Company ?—I have understood that it was so. I have 
read the Act of Parliament; but I understand there was a paper 
prepared and printed, containing the principles upon which the 
separation was ordered to take place; that paper I have not 
seen ; it has never fallen into my hands. 

4668. Are you not aware that previous to the year 1813 the 
commercial and territorial accounts were confounded, and that 
subsequently to that period they have been separated, under the 
Act of Parliament? —The Act of Parliament requires separation 
of the territorial and commercial account ever since the year 
1813, but there has been no such thing as a satisfactory com¬ 
mercial account laid before the public from that time down to 
the present. 

4669. Are you not aware that by the Act of Parliament the 
Company can only take from the territory sums in repayment 
of sums paid by the commerce for the territory in this country ? 
—The Act of Parliament requires advances to be made in r India 
sufficient to cover territorial payments in England ; but it does 
not, as 1 conceive, restrict advances absolutely to that limit, am} 
they would accordingly appear to have considerably exceeded fa 

w70. Do you mean that the advances in India have b^en 
larger than the advances for the territorial purpose in Englamj^f 
—Yes ; and here is an account before me which shews it, ^ . ^ 

,4671. Atfe you not aware that if that has been, the case both 
*b<3 Pirectpni .of the ga&t-India Company an#tlie Board of 
Controul must have violated the Act of Parliament ?•—That is 



select wsmimea <***»* house or lords. 
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nOfeforttieto answer; I &Gi t 

bat ii**ttusk>iv *o the fact itself, herr Ja>h acetnftit, No. », of ' ~ 
tbevpap^^ hg ii rt l ing »to { the Finances of India and the Trade of 
India and China, in which it is stated that the total amount 7 df 
a^y^ncea.'m^de to the several presidencies and settlements in 
|pdia^,fot,/the ^purposes of commerce, in so far at regards* the 
murage M) investments., to Europe, amount to £3Q,645,069 
ftpfn^$4,4jrlj5 to,18^6?j27p pf which £24,838,05ft , w$re, sura*in 
repayment .of territorial charges defrayed in England; whereas 
in tpe Account No. 2 the territorial charges paid in England 
amount only to £18,833,065, leaving therefore an excess of 
advance to the amount of £5,504,985. 


4672. Are you aware that the interest of the Indian debt is 
fjrst charged in the Indian accounts as a debt incurred in India, 
ahd that sums are set apart in India, in the account, to the 
payment of that interest; but that a very large portion of that 
interest being in fact paid in England, the funds for the repay-, 
ment -to the Company of that interest in England are remitted 
in addition to such funds as are necessary for the repayment of 
those charges which appear as territorial charges in this account ? 
—That beyond doubt is die state of the case, as the accounts 
are now arranged; but if the whole revenues of India really yield 
a surplus over and above the actual charges, it appears to be of 
little consequence, as regards that surplus, whether those 
charges be wholly paid in India or partly in England ; whilst, as 
to interest on debt, that should only be paid, in my opinion, out 
of that fund to which the principal fairly belongs. 

4673. That is on the supposition that you are correct in con¬ 
sidering that debt as a commercial, not a territorial debt ?—Of 
course. 


4674, You have stated that the sums issued in India for in¬ 
vestments being issued for general purposes, and the issuing of 
those sums making such a deduction from the revenues of India 
as occasions an increase of debt for the paying of current 
expences, particularly in times of war, that debt so incurred 
Should he considered as a commercial, not a territorial charge, 
inasmuch as it is incurred for making good the deficiency occa¬ 
sioned by investments for commercial purposes ?—I conceive 
that to;be the case; on the supposition, always, that there is 
that teal surplus revenue which these accounts appear to 

mm. 

' 4 „ ' 

*4675. If, however, this opinion of yours be correct, that those 
Sifvfetments in India are made for commercial purposes, still 
wSflfWd not an excess of debt incurred in a number ofyre^rs, 
beyond the sums issued for investment, be still chargeable Jo jhe 
territorial revenues ? For instance, if two millions were issued 
in liity dhe Jear 'for commercial investment, and a debt of four 
mitMods be incurred, would not iwo millions of that four be 
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3$3K*yi«B0. charged ttfteMtdry^ jmdtfte-other tw6,being ^qul#edvWlfefrtltt 
— good the defi&hrtion af revenue, 4u ^»se^aflwe& «tf A© 

cml inveslaiients, be a ho charged ^to territory • 

^ prantme supposes that a loanrwf finir mil Kotos was’^OOW^afy *fc#* 
the purposes of the states ttromJUtow t&m&a lowd ex^Wefe^ 
and two to cover territorial charges iniAVhBatoeftbw' 
goods. But oo the presumption, of there* having beenasiicplus 
revenue throughout the whole of-the period beread verted to, 
there would have been a sufficiency of territorial fundsto have 
answered the whole expenditure of four millions, without the 
necessity of a loan ; it therefore follows that all borrowing in 
such a case is or ought to be considered purely commercials 

4676. In that answer you first suppose that there has been a 
territorial surplus, at which supposition you only arrive by 
striking out the whole interest of the debt from the charge on 
the territory of India ; then you say, that there having been this 
surplus, at which you only arrive in that manner, all debt 
incurred must have been for commercial purposes?—I think I 
have clearly proved, in the publication before referred to, that 
there was a surplus revenue in India to a very large amount 
between the years 1793 and 1808-9. If then that surpl us revenue 
really existed, what I contend lor is, that there could have been 
no occasion for borrowing money for political purposes: and 
consequently, that if the principal of the loans in India does not 
attach to the territorial department, neither can the interest 
upon those loans ; and these are the grounds which induce "Ifie 
to think the interest on debts should also be excluded from the * 
Statement No. 2 now before me. 


4677. You have been asked whether you are not aware that 
previous to 1813 the commercial and territorial accounts Wer& 
confounded, and that therefore it was extremely difficult to* dis¬ 
cover what was the actual surplus of territorial revenue,, what 
portion of the investment proceeded from the application of 
commercial funds, and what portion from the application of ter¬ 
ritorial funds, in repayment of territorial advances ?~A* the 
accounts now stand, there is some difficulty in separating the 
territorial from the commercial departments ; but the territorial 
accounts, being the simplest, are more capable of being analysed 
than the commercial: and according to the view which I have 
token of the revenue accounts, particularly of this Account, 
No. 2, which is in fact a cash account of receipts and disburse** 
meats* tl>e surplus which I have contended for clearly exists. It 
might be shewn or corroborated by other statements prepared 
also from these accounts. I hold one in my hand, a statement 
taken from the accounts contained in this cofiee^ynu^l 
stfbhgly boVfobOrates my view' of the Account 
not sufficiently precise to be considered as a perfecuy^ccw 
s tOteitteftV'inaSihuch aVit admits of vanotis &ajultrpert is, j?ul 
will serve to show, as a general result, that there hii iS Wiit 
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throughout jlhe whole dfiae pztiadiM&xtedtQ, from * 1793 to 2® M**«Ste 
1R83 t 8< wcAtrpfare* • an pooreaffe d^i-fwr^feeyoxrf .what cad be ~ 77 * 
acoeuiU^dt ier> by the excess of political charges. In this State- ** jjJJJ™** 
iMntI{^i®<^ioaec(iuiit 9 ias they are exhibited in this collection* 99 
w&khi t making any deduction on account of the interest on 
4c}>l0 b and it stands as follows: * < 

P* the 30th of April 1798, the Indian debt is stated fn App&fdf* 

<■** hjfbt 7' i tof the Second Report of Select Committee, to hat® 

, << been *«....•*.....*♦.. ^>7^71,6^ 

Ditto.1$09.ditto.as per ditto .. 30,876,788 


Net increase. 

Whilst the excess of political charge, a& per No 6 
of Appendix to the «ame Report, and No. 11 of 
the Third Rcpoit for the same period, was 

only . Jt .5,078,01 ft 

And the political charges paid 111 
England, as per No. 46 of Ap¬ 
pendix to Third Report, (the 
Committee, however, doubting 
whether the whole were pro¬ 
perly chargeable to the territo¬ 
rial head,). 6,138,418 


22,905,123 


11,216,463 


Difference to be acconntcd for.....£11,688,660 


So that the amount ofloans had exceeded the total amount of 
surplus charges during that period in no less a sum than 
£11,688,660. This is the result of the official documents re¬ 
ferred to, without a single deduction on account of interest, or 
of any other charge contained in the official documents. Again : 

On 30th April 1827 the Indian debt is stated, in No. 4 of Papers 
relating to the Finances of India, &c . February 1830, 
to be .. 1 12,8/0,876 


Asking, therefore, the increase of debt since 1793 
Now, as the surplus charge from 1809-10 to 
1826 27, as per No. 2 of the same Papers, &c., 

is only. 13,589,894 

And the surplus charge of the for¬ 
mer period, as above. 11,216,463 


...£34,899,211 


24,806,367 


There is still a difference to be accounted for of £10,092,854 


i®, the difference by which the increase of the debt in 
Iritjta has exceeded all the political charges included in these 
official documents. 


46*78. That is taken from the accounts of the EastJndia 
Company c—It is. 
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, ,4 ffl&JLour fWA. ^ig***;4 jKPur <wn statement, j&), { mwk 


bey on 



jtaipyiqr tbiai# a sa^iWua^.j^iag,,***: 


' iS* ■ wjMhl -inheresv together with eveiy other charge clpi^nep -,M be 

whereas.if the columBof interest) were 


^ account the surplus, would he much greater-%?i» 


'i “K^r V 


»'4680. You are awate that when the temtodalfcndthe cdifr 
mercial accounts were separated, it was understood - ’byisttap 
Board of (Jontroul that the. debt of India was a charge upefitfhe 
territory.; but it never was determined, nor has been tojthis 
day, .whether..(lie bond debt in England is acommerciaiw.a 
territorial debt, or in what proportions to be divided between 
those, two accounts, the Company declaring that the loss is 
chargeable to the territory, it having been held by the Board 
that if not the whole certainly a portion is chargeable to, com¬ 
merce ?—I am aware that it is so stated in memoranda opr 

I iended to accounts, but the interest on bond debt is nevertho- 
ess included in the Company’s accounts under the head of 
“ Commercial Pay men tsand if my view of the Company’s 
accounts be correct, and there be that surplus revenue which 
appears to me to be the case on a careful examination of these 
documents, then the whole of the debt both at home and abroad 
ipust be commercial, and can be nothing else. 

468L You only arrive at that surplus revenue by taking it for 
granted that the whole debt is a commercial debt ?—I do not 
exactly take it for granted, because I think I have proved in 
the publication before referred to, and in the analysis which I 
hold in my hand, as well as of the Account No. 2 as of the former 

E eriod, that there has been a large surplus revenue exhibited 
y the public accounts since 1793 to the present time. 


4682. Are you aware that it has bten stated to this Com¬ 

mittee that the average out-turn of the rupee remitted in goods, 
deducting interest, since the commencement of this charter, 
has been 25. 2d. ; and that the rupee, if it had been remitted 

in bills at a mercantile rate of exchange drawn from Calcutta, 
deducting twelve months’ interest, included in the rate, would 
have been 25. Id. ; that the difference therefore in favour of 
remittance in goods is Id. the rupee; and that the advantage 
derived by the Company since the commencement of the 
charter from remitting in goods rather than merchants’ bills is 
£800,660 ?—1 am aware that a difference lias been calculated 
in reference to the exchange, but I cannot say from recotteoj&ga 
what that difference amounts to, upon the whole of the Qgra- 
pany’s remittances from India. , 

4683. Have you yourself looked at the rates <of exchange 
which have prevailed since the commencement of the chag$$(^ 
and formed any statement of the average rate .whip^hA^pne- 
vjufed since that period?—4 k&aw what, the average rate*;of 

* “• See poi?fcr page 632, Paper G. “ »' ' t 
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exchange have been sfhce the ftf die pteient 26rM*yHs$i 

ehhrti r tan 4" from demining fcucft of 1 *# €wn|»my , & ttecdunts 
as perceive the rates-bffeichtfW^e at which the 

Jndkirt ^&y#eS&y* is therein converted into sterling money; I am ^ 
fifhy aware that those rates exceed the established or ordinary 
iwfces of exdbange between India and England in the "latter 
ymrtfiOr from the year 1817 or 1818. , . , . . 

’ 468%. Are you not aware that when in evidence the oitt*ftifn 
of the rupee is spoken of in goods, no reference whatever* fs 
made to the rate of exchange ?—I have always understohd that 
the Company represent themselves as having sustained a consi¬ 
derable loss in consequence of the rates of exchange they are 
compelled to adopt. 

4685. The loss the Company sustain by means of what Is 
Called the Board rate of exchange is in the repayment in India 
to them, for their advances for territorial purposes in this 
country, of a smaller quantity of money than they would receive 
if they were repaid at the mercantile rate of exchange at the 
present time; but that has no reference to the profit or loss in 
the remittance of their revenue so received by them in India to 
England in goods; when the out-turn of that rupee is stated* 
the real result of the mercantile adventure is stated by which 
that rupee is remitted to this country in goods?—Then the 
profit or loss sustained on that adventure must be taken into 
account. The remittance, when made in goods, must be profit¬ 
able to yield them a better rate of exchange than the ordinary 
rate ; but I have no knowledge of this being the case. 

4686. When the out-turn of the rupee is spoken of as re¬ 
mitted in goods, no reference is made to the rate of exchange; 
it is considered to be one transaction, the remittance of the 


eient 


rupee to England in goods; and when the Company speak of 
the general effect of their operations, as persons advancing here 
from commercial funds to the territory, and receiving repayment 
in India at a fixed rate of exchange below the mercantile rate 
of exchange; in looking at the whole of their transaction, 
beginning in this country with the advance to territory, and 
ending in the repayment in England according to what may be 
the out-turn of the rupee, in that respect the rate of exchange 
is undoubtedly taken into calculation ?—I do not exactly under¬ 
stand the difference, or how the Company in this respect ar¬ 
range their accounts. 

'4687. Are you aware that there arc two transactions before 
the Company receive payment in this country of what they ad- 
fO&CG from commercial funds in this country for territorial pur- 
fS&aes; that the first transaction is the advance in this country 
of it* foods, and the repayment in India of those funds by the 
territory at. a fixed rate of exchange; that at present upon that 
first transaction there is considerable loss, the Board rate of 

4 M 
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•WfcvWBft. exchange feeing mufeli* aS^ J ^rfkVoitraWe thati *he ,J merfcirttlfe 

“7 *ftto rt'efxdfaliffetfi Tbferitftfe S&tifad tr^sartiAW^6n^srtRf»n^thb 

™ ’ remittance tb Ettgland‘4n gobds cr *ln biMs of tfc# 8iW ¥fec£ft*d 

by<jthe {Company in India.firomi fchei territory* dnhvejiiyAibrft of 
those advances made on the tarmorahh account' in* Ewgfend. ^Op 
that’Second transaction there may tod a lossy ar there ;ritay? beck 
iprofe i but in considering* the result of ;thattransaction ibdsmat 
peoefesary ,to look- at- the first transaction;’which tea:rm»a(te®ih 
the.repayment in England of tlie sums advanced here dbr the 
territory.;. but that the Company, when tliey look at the whole 
result of the account, beginning with the advance in this country 
of;the funds for territorial purposes, and ending by the repay¬ 
ment in this country of the sums so advanced, must undoubtedly 
.pj&qe against whatever profit they may make by remittance to 
England and repaying goods, wliatever loss they may sustain by 
.the .unfavourable rate of exchange in the first transaction i or, 
if there be loss in the second transaction, to that loss they .must 
add the loss sustained in the first ?—In the way in which the 
accounts are now stated to be kept, the loss on the first trans¬ 
action adverted to in the question would appear to be sustained ; 
but, according to my view of the case, the advances for terri¬ 
torial charges in this country are made in the first instance out 
df the revenues of India, and remitted in the shape of goods to 
this country; as to which mode of remittance there has been 
sustained a considerable loss also, as certified in No. of 
“ Accounts and Papers, March 1830.” I should however con¬ 
sider the whole as one transaction, for which commerce receives 
advances in India at certain rates of exchange ; and if the Com¬ 
pany have chosen throughout tlie whole of the period of their 
last charter to make their remittances in goods, notwithstanding 
the obvious losses which they have sustained in each year, as 
well in exchange as by the sale of goods in this country; they 
must be content to bear that loss, more especially as'the Id’w 
'leaves the mode of remittance optional with themselves. It 
cannot, in my opinion, .at all attach to the territorial account, 
where I know it is wished to affix it. 

4688. Are not those funds which are produced in this country 
by tlie remittance of goods purchased by payments in Tndia by 
the territory in repayment of advances made by the commerce 
in this country for territorial purposes, properly coinm’eVcial 
funds?—The accounts are so stated, I am fully aware; btftmV 
belief is, that those funds are not the result of actual ctfmmer- 
:i&ai capital, but wholly supplied from the revenues ofTndijplh 
tho first instance ; in other words, that the revenue suppTfes 
commerce with the means of carrying on all its conrmcf^Sd 
transactions. 4 

*■'4689. That is, by repayments ?—For every .purpose,,meting 
tire charges incurred in this country. 1 ' ., . 

4690. Do you suppose that the Company never made an 




wlYHWenfo*;.?^iuyy.,Afpw ftisds ?-r,It< really idoes 

:*Wtiflp|KWj#^ accounts haven thatis* from 

v jwI eir<^latiug qwttmerckff capital* 
to 469i/dp>what mantter.musfc their advances for territorial pur- 
qjfoaei t(bte^ h ft>oeii/(orrgind}ly madid, when,' being a commercial 
d»dj^ilhey Msirmed the character of Empower in India ?—*Thcrfe 
^areaEdversd; anthen tic publicatiom . extant to prove that :J thfe 
rCantpany s trade was most'amply if not entirely supplied-irith 
ffcndsfrom the revenue ever 'since theit ac^uisition^^ofj.ptn^ei^ki 
India, or from the first of the Dewanny grant in Bengal* ^ 5 I* con¬ 
ceive,»therefore, that the whole of their original commercial 
capital is now either dissipated or fixed in buildings and other 
articles of dead stock ; and that the whole of the active capital 
for commercial purposes is from year to year supplied by the 
Revenues of India, and the revenues alone* 

4(592. Are you of opinion that the Indian trade, previous .to 
1813, was an unprofitable trade?—Quite so. 

4693. That the China trade was equally so ?—The whole 
trade taken together I believe to be unprofitable. I have an 
account before me for the year 1828-29, lately printed, which 
clearly shews it. 

* » * * 

4694. That those two trades have been constantly unprofit¬ 
able?—Yes; and the fact may be further inferred from the 
East-India Company having never furnished yet to the public 
such an account as I think the public has a right to expect of 
the out-turn of their commercial operations. There is in fact no 
commercial account of the Company’s before the public that 
can satisfy a merchant of the result they contend for, or the 
realization of actual commercial profit. 

4696. If that be. the case, how do you arrive at the conclu¬ 
sions you do upon the subject?—I speak of the commercial 
accounts as being in so obscure a state that no satisfactory result 
can be drawn from them ; but from the revenue or territoridl 
accounts I think a more satisfactory result can be drawn ; and 
the result which appears to me to be' the only one deducible 
from the printed revenue accounts is the one which I have this 
day given to the Committee. 


4696. If previous to the year 1813 the commercial accounts 
of the Company were unintelligible, and were at the same time 
/pixed up with the territorial accounts, before the sepan^gh 
jtyjf.the two accounts under the Act of 1813, must.not .this 
f yrbolq account be unintelligible, and must it not be impossattie 
uTcome to any correct conclusion upon those accounts?—- 


kjfpis .account, No. 2, is a clear account as far as it goes; it is 
a cash account of actual receipts and disbursements, and ail I 
should say with regard to this account is, that it does noteon- 
taiti 1 tfo& receipts Whfcli it ought to contain for ttys purpose 
of this inquiry, and therefore does hot exhibit so largo'a surplus 
as might be aeduced from it udder certain adjustments. X should 


R' Mc&arM, 
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$& May l&it). make the same rem&rfc m-resjo&^to a stmilftr’accwilifct-whtoh'WRii 
» Ri7~ i l a,( * b«<breof the : House dfCdftf 

JSsj. ** 1810, extencKng* from the year 1795 to tl\Q.fedLroMOSt9^MAur 
sive- uThat account, as weJla^theonenow befamiine*o was* ad 
actual cadi account of receipts and dislwrseirierrtsood the petiiit 
of it was precisely that which I have already'explained.* 

*' 1 4697. What receipts are there* which in vour hpftiiih bughfNB 
h&vb been entered into this accdunt which aVe' riot ,; here?— 
In the account No. 2, there is a note referring to the Jrear 
I822-S, stating, u in this year the balance of the loah'df 
£2,500,000 obtained from the public in 1812 was discharged, 
whfch amounted to £557,335/' Now it appears from an Act 
which I hold in my hand, the Act of 3d George the IVth, 
chapter 93, that this was a loan made to the East-Iridia Com¬ 
pany in the year 1812, and that in 1822-3 this loan was re^ 
duced by sundry payments to £1,857,322, and that it was dis~ 
charged partly by a claim on the part of the Company against 
the Government to the amount of £1,300,000 for sundry ex- 
pences incurred by them on account of his Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment in India and at St. Helena, when the balance, or £557,335, 
was paid in cash, and therefore included, as well as the former 
sum, under the head of the charges of this account. If then 
the whole of that loan was liquidated, as would thus seem to be 
the case, by charges contained in this account, it is but fair that 
the account should also have credit for the sum borrowed; 
whence, if this £2,500,000 be added to the receipts, it would 
make the surplus so much larger. 

4698. Docs it appear that this account contains in any one 
year a statement of the sum raised by loan either in India or in 
England ?—That is precisely the defect. 1 think it ought to 
contain the receipt of that £2,500,000 in 1812, since the liqui¬ 
dation of that loan appears to be contained in these charges, or 
else that portion of the charges should be deducted. 

4099. Will you refer &o No. 20 of the accounts, and state 
whether the receipt of that sum of £2,500,000 does not appear, 
as a loan from the public, in the year 1822-3, as one of the 
receipts?—It appears in that account as a loan in 1812; it is 
alpo continued in the Accounts Nos. 21 and 23, throughout the 
years 1815 to 1822 inclusive, when it appears to have been 
$Qal]y discharged in the way I have just mentioned; but 
discharge of it being included in the political charges of 
Recount No. 2, it appears to me that the original sum ought 
similarly to be included in the receipts. 

4700. Do you not find, on referring to No. 2, that that is it 
statement of revenues and charges of the several presidencies of 
India, and that the Account No. 20 is a general Statement^ show¬ 
ing the amount of the proceeds of the sales of goods and mer¬ 
chandize of the East-India Company in Great Britain, and of 
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tfK#r>e<jmmercud .Juki .Qtber jrcq^fe^qgefe and j^men^in 
Great livUaint?v*^yes,i those are.tho ^accounts;* 

, ’4flQh Ifi 5 #&e?receipt could not havd* appeared under hath 
thDBe *ccDant»,^the <me referring to European and the other to 
Ihdi&n wte^ipts, the payment appearing in the Indian payments, 
inasmuch nsitmust have been a remittance from India to dis- 
c^fgeadebt incurred in End and, yet if the. receipt rcould 
riot appear under receipts in No. 2, ought tfie charge ,.in your 
opinion* to be included in No. 2 ?—I think the charge should 
npt be:included; or, if it is, that the receipt should fliiao.be 
included. 

4*702. Does it appear to you that there arc any items of actual 
receipt not from loan which are not brought into this account? 

was going to explain two other items, which may be said to 
have been omitted, or rather which may fairly be added in the 
way of adjustment, in this account No. 2; the one is referred 
to in the following note; referred to from the year 1823-4 : li If 
the sum paid to the Nizam in this year for the redemption of 
the Pcshcush were excluded, there would be shewn a surplus 
revenue in 1823-4 of £173,722.” This pcshcush or tribute, 
payable annually to the Nizam, was bought up in the year 
1823-4 for a sum of money equal to sixteen years* purchase, or 
£1,201,201, as exhibited in the account No. 2, B. It would be 
perhaps more correct to spread this sum of £1,201,201 over the 
sixteen years instead of placing it all into one year at the end 
of the account No. 2, so as thereby to magnify these charges ; 
I admit nevertheless that it was a cash payment made in that 
year, and therefore I would not contend for any sum on this ac¬ 
count being absolutely added to the surplus ; but if it were so 
spread over the sixteen years to which I refer, there would then 
only be a portion of it chargeable to this account No. 2, whilst 
£84*0,841 would remain to be placed to the account of subse¬ 
quent years ; this therefore may be cither omitted or included; 
1 merely remark upon it here, to explain the memorandum, and 
the nature of this particular item of cliarge; but there is another 
puni adverted to in these accounts, which is a loan from the 
Nabob of Oude in 1815-6 of £1,109,975. 

4*703. Where does that appear?—That will be found to be 
more particularly explained in No. 1, A. This sum, as stated 
in the note to the account No. 1, A., “ was commuted for 
territory by the treaty of 1st of May 1816 ; the amount may 
therefore be considered as a deduction from the charges of the 
tygr against Nepaul, from which state the territory was con¬ 
quered, and as increasing the Bengal surplus revenue to 
,£$,051,442,” instead of Cl,941,467 given as the surplus of that 
year. > ,Novy as , that sum of £1,109,975, or the equivalent 
thereof, is obviously included in these charges also, inasmuch as 
it^r^titutes a portiop of the cxpenccs of the Nepaul war, so I 

.. * Si*epoi>t,'p. <>33, paper D. 
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think oughtthpauni itse]£t$fc&in!cluded in therec«jpt*w .rfiibatb 
TT . .£r<? iteips^luf^ oxi.thia fh^ofttherac^oftn^ 

•' ' facforemp; there may be others which w<wld**dpiit : «£.heii>g 

** acWc4 iq this account,, in the way.qf, adjqstnp^n*, j,frufai of/ rahicb 

JL„liaife % .#o knowledge from. p&ciai doflu«a^sJ; fewfeaccftiilihfe 
,tcpfji£ analysis which I h£Y*Ju*t giwpi^.in^ iaooauufcudhfc 
,£o(al actual surplus for the.niaeteqn yebni iocludod^in itiwcMiW 
amount to £21,10-1,226, if the whole adjustments beadoqttokl, 
or to.£17,853,385, if Nos. 1 and 2 bo excluded. vc» »/• •„ >yv4 

4701. You liave stated that the Commercial Accounts oP-thb 
East-India Company are so kept as to give no intelligent rfcsttlfcs ; 
could you give the Committee the form of an account which, if 
filled up from the documents in the India-House, would give 
tbafeintelligible result?—I could not do that here ; it would re¬ 
quire some time to consider the form and matter of an account 
of such complicated commercial transactions as those of the 
ComjKiny appear to be; but if the books at the India-House are 
kept as the accounts of mercantile establishments generally are, 
there can be no difficulty in making out such an account. 


^Whcn I was last before the Committee, having urged in my 
statement respecting the revenue system of India the great im¬ 
portance of particular attention, as well to its principles as tp its 
effects, I could wish, with permission, to say a lew words in ad¬ 
dition to my former c\ idence on this subject. 

The matters requiring most attention, as regards the revenue 
systems, may be classed under the following heads:—First, our 
revenue systems owe their origin to laws and principles peculiar 
to our predecessors the Mussulmans, according to which' the 
ruling power assumes the right of being acknowledged sole pri>- 
prictor of all the lands in his dominions: secondly, as a merci¬ 
ful consideration for saving the lives and granting freedom to 
conquered subjects, the Mussulmans also enacted, that one-hatff 
the gross produce of the soil should be the share of the sove*- 
reign; in the enforcement of which rent and revenue come to 
be confounded, and the whole class of landed proprietors, pro¬ 
perly so called, annihilated, or reduced to beggary, or to become 
cultivating tenants, or labourers, on their own estates: thirdly, 
that Xbe Company's government adopted these principles ofc 
spepeeding to the Dewanny in Bengal in 1765, as well afc in 
p£hef provinces of India which have since submitted to our 
without however attaching to them : tlie condition of wittier 
loss of life or of personal freedom: fourthly, that half the 1 gross 
produce of the soil of extensive dominions being utterly. fhc&* 
pahle of ascertainment, the imposition of such a rate asadand 
tax could never be otherwise than unequal in the extreme^ and 
the collection of it arbitrary and vexatious: fifthly, .thattheexi 
UptflC pressure of this exorbitant revenue has. tbr age^ ^bept 
down, and still keeps down? thegreat mass of the natjwehiiiha* 




biMiits tattle lowest stagedbff t t^#tV u fcttdIgnorance: Sixthly, 28 Mayi^rO. 
*hafc>hf&tebfhjatlv^ '^tiikiohs, afrd with r— v 

low'Baiari€«jharfe**netiesSWiIy employed fy ;f Colld£t this mdst dp- 
pi^iv^ahdiui^tpiftil tttX^ whose acts hd vigilance on the part'of 
$ieillectiM&i*tf Judges has hitherto been able to controul, and 
^aiiOBtt^ievtorthM^ private account,' in addition to*tlie public 
frtocesiute, atldWciuediabty to the wretchedness and poverty of 
t tbetpeop3e o seventhly; thatbesides the Excessive pressure"bf this 
tax, governments in‘the exercise of its sovereign' proprietary 
fight* lias transferred by fVee grant in some instances, hud by 
sale in others, vast tracts of country from its ancient hereditary 
possessors to persons named Zemindars; i. e. collectors, and to 
absolute strangers, which the ousted lawful proprietors consider, 
in their present state of habitual poverty, to be a greater <du- 
'lamity eyen than tlte tax itself. 

., rOjfthese fact# abundant proofs are now extant in various authen- 
$ip wjutiofss^and more especially in four folio volumes of Revenue 
and.Judicial Selections from Indian Records, printed by the 
Court of Directors, and liberally circulated for the use of their 
servants abroad; and were I to quote what these volumes con¬ 
tain in evidence on the subjects adverted to, it would only be to 
fill another. I shall therefore confine myself to a short remark 
On the last head, as connected with other parts of my fortifier 
examination. When the zemindarry settlement was intro¬ 
duced into Bengal, the lands were made over in full proprietary 
right to Zemindars, hereditary collectors under the Mussulman 
administration, from our being then ignorant that actual pro¬ 
prietors existed, called in Bengal village Zemindars, cultivating 
Zemindars, village proprietors, &c. Subsequent inquiries, how¬ 
ever, have brought to light that these proprietors had managed 
to preserve a record or undisputed tradition of' their rights 
throughout all the rigour of eight centuries of Mohamme¬ 
dan sway; but from the degraded state to which these pro¬ 
prietors under the operation of the revenue system were re¬ 
duced in 1793, they were overlooked, and their lands trans¬ 
ferred in perpetuity to others. My Lord Hastings, then Lord 
Moira, on a tour of inspection through the inner provinces, ex¬ 
presses himself on this head in the following terms : ** Within 
the circle of the perpetual settlements the situation of this unfor¬ 
tunate class is yet more desperate; and though their cries for 
redress may have been stifled in many districts by their per¬ 
ceiving that uniform indisposition to attempt relieving them 
which results from the difficulty of the operation, their suffer- 
■ logs.- have not on that account been the less acute. In B-urdwan, 

4d Jleharj in Cawnpore, and indeed wherever there may have 
Jbxisted extensive landed property at the mercy of individuals 
X whether' in^farnr or jaghire, or ; talook or zemindarry,) of fbe 
lughefr class, conftplaiiits^of the village Zemindars have crowded 
iq jdpan'ane^withoiat numbcr/anU I had only the mortification 
affiuding* that the existing system established 1>y the legislature 
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SfeMsy-ltt* left toe wHbotift out 

—■7 any modes in ^k^ 5 tf^ 4lg^h^ to obtain taMMt'<Hhi «lt 
these tenure^ feom what I could obfcervfe^tW tdffss"of viilftg# * 
*** pMptiettrtt appeared to be in a train of anfnttflttttaf?, '#bd ttnfettl 
a remedy'is* speedily applied theda»awiH tfe'tfooft extitftttt lb-*' 
deed I fear that any remedy that corfd be proposed* ^rottld torflP * 
noir&me too late to be of any effect irt the estate# of 
for thb licence of twenty years which has been left W'tfed^#^ 
mindars of that province will have given them the poweiy 
they have never wanted the inclination, to extinguish the rights 
of this class, so that no remnants of them will be soon discover¬ 
able*'’ In like manner, the Commissioners of the Ceded and 
Conquered Provinces, speaking of those persons, remark, * 
“ l Tt*e whole of this valuable class of landholders may be con¬ 
sidered to be extinct in the lower provinces, in consequence of 
the interpretation put on the title of general Zemindar, who was * 
considered, by the terms of the permanent settlement, as the 
universal proprietor of the soil, and the fountain from which 
alone any other person could derive a property.”—Beng. Rev. 
Set. vol. I. p. 361—371. 

It is no doubt known to several noble Lords of this Com- 
nKittee, that village communities and other associations exist' 
among the natives to which particular rights and privileges 
attach. Among others, the lands belonging to villages are either 
a joint property or divided into separate estates. These pro¬ 
prietors in the upper provinces of Bengal are called Malguzars. 
In the settlements for the revenue the head man of the village, 
or Suddcr Malguzar, is treated with and made responsible for 
the whole amount. These joint or village properties have con¬ 
sequently been treated in many instances as one estate, and in 
the event of the Sudder Malguzar fading in his payment, the 
whole village is sold to makegood arrears ; all the joint or minor 
proprietors, the innocent and the delimiters, suffer together; 
their ancient hereditarj' properties are lost to them, and made 
oter, for a price, generally to a stranger, by whom the real 
landlords are then considered in no better light than mere te¬ 
nants at will. Now, my Lords, it is impossible that acts of 
this kind could have occurred, and they have unhappily been 
but too frequent, had we been better acquainted with native 
usages, institutions, and rights—had our intercourse with the 
natives been more intimate—or had natives of respectability and 
character occupied situations to enable them, either by convey*- 
ing'information, or in the exercise of their official functions* 
check such proceedings* But these matters, with many othetfft# 
of a like import, have strongly impressed on my mind die ti 
cdtoity of native co-operation and aid, if* we really mean let* 
improve the state of India and the condition of its people* At > 
all events, the experiment may be worth trying,* since an other 
means devised by the-ablest of-our Europeanpublfoservam* : 
hate hitherto proved unsuccessful. • -vt+j, » 
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ybeiheg I rnty Miew* »*y remedy for the 26 M*y,mw 
cvifei ^oippleii^d flC if* the ^$q^ti*dOn ; on which — 

befd l couldjMrt bwftfeeVdiffidetrt, as J stifrdo*, to offer sugges- *• 
tioafc,.wb$*e ^JPWX^f, able* persons have decidedly failed. One Eaq ' 
of,0e qbjactione to our revenue systems, as I then ob- 

s4R?d j. .^9 the extreme inequality with .which an almost into- 
le^le tA^vpr^ases on the great body of the community. There 
&n%:4nate^qea on record of large fortunes having heenjnade by 
D$$pnst Serishtadars, &c., in consequence of fraudulent, and 
pa*t}gi assessments; the many are thus overloaded with taxation 
to .favour the frauds and corruptions of a few; and the con* 
tinuanpe of these practices is not a little promoted by tbe utter 
despondency into which the ryots are thereby plunged. Its 
effects cannot be better described than in the words of the l&te 
Sir Thomas Munro :—“ It is,” he says, " well known that the 
great body of the ryots will submit to extra assessments as long 
as, they can pay them, rather than seek redress from the courts- 
There cannot be a stronger proof in support of this observation 
than the, occurrences in Coimbatoor for some years past; where, 
though at least 30,000 ryots have paid extra assessments, and 
numbers have been compelled to part with their sheep and cattle 
without compensation, very few of all this number, probably, 
not twenty, have ever sought redress from the Zillah Court, 
though the Judge is acknowledged to be a most active and 
xealous public servant. It is therefore impossible to resist tbe 
conclusion that our institutions arc inefficient, and that the same 
abuses, to a greater or less extent, must prevail in every pro¬ 
vince under this government.” All I would venture to add on 
this subject is, that through the medium of village communities 
and other local associations, and with the co-operation and aid 
of respectable natives, employed and controlled as before sug¬ 
gested, it is hoped that some equalization of the assessment, as 
well,as some mitigation at least of the other evils of our revenue 
system? may be effected; but I must at the same time confess 
that I should be apprehensive neither this nor any other series 
of measures will succeed, unless confidence can at the same 
time be generally inspired that the land-tax or aggregate amount 
of land revenue will never be raised on the inhabitants, but, on 
the contrary, gradually reduced. 

4705. Have any circumstances lately come to your knowledge 
which induce you to think that a more extended residence of 
Europeans in India would be agreeable to the well-informed 
natives, and be considered by them of advantage to the country? 

—There have, since I was examined on a former day. The 
circumstances I allude to are facts which two natives of rank 
and intelligence are reported to have attested as the result of 
their «ewn personal observation ; and as facts-are of more im- 
portanoet han reasoning, I would beg leave to submit them, as 
a better answer to the question than any opinions of mine* 

4 N 



a sg. 
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^eyjTQay perha^ ^ deservhigjof ybtrr Ebrifthfps’ 

attention,; trom ffie Very tiM:6mHcn cirOiimkttibcfc of ; their hhv* 
}vg been detailed in elegant English speech &sVfblhtered by the 
natives in question at a public meeting' of iMf inhabitants of 
Calcutta, on the question of petitioning f Paflmfr i ret) ) t Withr rfcfe^ 
rence to'the discussion? pehaihg fh Inis house; Oxr£ of thfeftr, 
Dw^rkanauth Tagore, said, **Wirh fbfetenc£'to thb v suft'fbtt 
more immediately before the meeting, I beg tb state fhtft 1"Kfive 
several zeraindaYries in various district?, and thdt I have fotfad 
,the cultivation of indigo and residence of Europeans have con¬ 
siderably benefited the country and the community at large ; 
the Zemindars becoming wealthy and prosperous; the ryots 
materially improved in their condition, and possessing many 
more comforts than the generality of my countrymen where in¬ 
digo cultivation and manufacture is not carried on ; the value of 
land in the vicinity to be considerably enhanced, and cultivation 
rapidly progressing- I do not make these statements merely 
from hearsay, but from personal observation and experience, as 
T have visited the places referred to repeatedly, and in conse¬ 
quence am well acquained with the character and manners of 
the indigo planters. There may be a few exceptions as regards 
the general conduct of indigo planters- but they are extremely 
limited, and comparatively speaking of the most trifling impor¬ 
tance. I may be permitted to mention an instance in support 
of this statement. Some years ago, when indigo was not so 
generally manufactured, one of my estates, where there was no 
cultivation of indigo, did not yield a sufficient income to pay the 
government assessment; but within a few years, by the intro¬ 
duction of indigo, there is now not a bega on the estate un- 
tilled, and it gives me a handsome profit. Several of my rela¬ 
tions and friends, whose affairs 1 am well acquainted with, have 
in like manner improved their property, and are receiving a 
large income from their estates. If such beneficial effects as 
these I have enumerated have accrued from the bestowing of 
European skill on one article of production alone, what further 
advantages may not be anticipated from the unrestricted appli¬ 
cation of British skill, capital, and industry, to the very many 
articles which this country is capable of producing, to as great 
an extent and of as excellent a quality as any other in the 
wprld, and which of course cannot be expected to be produced 
without the free recourse of Europeans 1” 

The other was an individual whose name is well known in the 


country, the celebrated Rammohun Roy. He is reported to 
have said, “ From personal experience, I am iropressed^ith 
the conviction, that the greater our intercourse with Eo^opeap 
gentlemen the greater will be our improvement in litesary, *se- 
fial, and political affairs: a fact which can be easily proved by 
'Comparing the condition of those of my countrymen who* have 
enjoyed this advantage with that of those who unfortunately 
have not had that opportunity; and a fact which I could to the 
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besA^C my Jaelief declare on aderjin^oatli b^fgre any assembly. 

I &llj agree vtytfju pw^rkanautt $$ 5 ?*$ & t$e purport oMw 

resolution just read. J*l& to the indigo planters, I beg to ob¬ 
serve, that . ^ toe travelled through several districts in Bengal 
a|}4, ^ehar,Van4l found the natives residing in the neighbour¬ 
hood of inqigo .plantations evidently better clothed and better 
4X^j4jo!)ed than those who lived at a distance from such stations. 
%’j^iy may be some partial injury done by the ipdigo planters; 
b^t on, the whole they have performed more good to the ge¬ 
nerality of the natives of this country than any other Class of 
Europeans, whether in or out of the service.” 

The facts contained in these addresses completely verify what 
I ventured to predict in 1813, as to the effect which the opening 
of the trade to India would have in lightening the pressure of 
the zcniindarry tax. The speeches may also be taken as a spe¬ 
cimen of what the natives are capable, and received in connec¬ 
tion with the recommendation I have taken the liberty to offer 
for a more extended employment of them in high ana respon¬ 
sible offices. In forming my opinions on this head, I have not 
disregarded those of an opposite tendency by distinguished 
public servants In India, whose experience has led them to 
think differently of native probity and efficiency ; but whatever 
faults or defects may be observed in them now, from long- 
continued habits arising out of the nature of the government by 
which they have been ruled, 1 am persuaded, that when our in¬ 
tercourse with the natives is more intimate—when high offices 
are opened to their ambition, and seminaries for their improve¬ 
ment—when enviable distinctions are found to be the reward of 
talent and integrity, and shame or punishment to be the end 
of vicious conduct—character will become of greater value 
among themselves ; neither can I perceive any just grounds for 
apprehending why the same causes, the same hopes and fears, 
which generate high principles in other more enlightened so¬ 
cieties, should fail, under like circumstances, equally to influ¬ 
ence the conduct of native Indians. 

The witness is directed to withdraw. 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Friday next, 

one o'clock. 





. ' i * r 

JVbM—On Friday, the 4th of June, the Lord President read to the 
Committee the following letter, which he stated he had 
received from Mr. Rickards, with his evidence revised, 
and the papers subjoined :— 

y t J My Loan, 54, Wimpole Street, 3d June 1830; > 

have the honour to return my evidence before yoUr Lordships 9 
"Committee on the 28th ultimo, corrected; and regret that iU health 
ft6s prevented my doing it sooner. The same cause obliges me, under 
the most positive injunctions of my physician, to retire from all busi¬ 
ness or.occupation of a laborious or exciting nature; and as this will 
necessarily prevent my attending the Lords’ Committee, or that of 
the House of Commons, £pr further explanation, I hpve been anxious 
to render my present evidence as complete and explanatory as the 
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Jft8ftfay^i£$0. state of the Will adrhit. The importance 

— of the, question here disqu s$ed raiders indeed a full explanation,quite 
r^Mi'MdkaMs, indispensable, , Ibave J)6en acictisea, but lift justly,'or hostility iA:these 
''&9 m discussions to the^Bast-Iodia Company ; whilst my decidedly 

the reverse. In the evidence I haye given before yotit Lordships dud 
before the Committee of the Houseof Commons, niv able object Iffij 
been, to convey the conviction of toy own mind that the Cpmcia £ 
trade has been as injurious to themselves as to the Britis^ pubu( 
large, and the whofe of the Eastern world;'and that, with. 
xnerce, they would be the fittest medium His Majesty’s Government 
could employ for the political administration of India; that in fact 
their government of India, without the present admixture of Commer¬ 
cial objects, would be both profitable and creditable to themselves. 
Under these impressions, as well as the circumstance adverted to in 
the beginning of this letter, I have made some additions to my last 
evidence; but a3 these additions are merely explanatory, and do not 
alter in the least, but on the contrary corroborate the only point I was 
anxious throughout that examination to impress, I should be glad if 
your Lordships could allow them to stand as part of my evidence on 
that day. At all events, the explanations now given will lead to the 
ascertainment (my sole object) of whether there be or be not a surplus 
revenue in India, a fact which I take to be of vital importance in the 
present discussions. 

I have the honour to be, with great respect. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient humble servant. 
The Lord President R. Rickards. 

of the Select Committee of the House of Lords 
on East-India Affairs, &c. &e. 


Paper A. [Sec ante, p. 612J. 

Analysis of the Account, No. 2, or Statement of the Revenues and Charges 
of India, &c. from 1809-10 to 1827-28, aud contained in the Collection 
of Papers relating to the Finances of India, February 1830. 


In the Columns of the “ General Result'* the £. 

surplus revenue amounts to. 4,036,928 

And surplus charge to. 20,181,493 

Apparent charge . 16,144,565 

Deduct interest on debts. 32,887,975 

And there remains an actual surplus receipt of. 

* 

Sums which it is conceived may be added to the receipts, to 
shew the amount of financial resource within the period; 

1. Loan from Government in 1812... 

2. Portion of Nizam's Peshcush not appertaining to this 

Account, vide No. 2, B . 

3. Loan from the Nabob of Oude in 1815-16, for which he 
, vyas reimbursed by a territory conquered from 4be Nepaul 

State, and which ft. is admitted, ia Account No. 1, A., 
ought to be added to the Bengal surplus revenue of that, 
year..... 

• • • * ' " i ji 5 ; * * 

Total surplus in 19 years... 


£. 


16,743,410 


2,500,000 

840,841 


:s. 

j 


* 


1,109,975 


21,194,226 
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•Paper R. £Sob . :.•. j+ ■;<■< .»*« 

may be aeduceq.uftni t£»ese accounts. The st£\tett|ent No. 2 now lie- , ^ T 
j|pre me is a i?e|^at cash account of territorfil receipts and disburse* 
spentg. tf then ii be insisted on that the debt is only political, and 
^icurred to defray political charge8, it is but fair that the account 
yhieh bears al^the charges should likewise have the benefit of all the 
Receipts; in other words, that if the account is credited Vith the 
interest paid op loans, it should also he debited with the principal, Or 
the amount received. With this adjustment, the account wbuid then 
stand thus:— 


On the 30th April 1793, the Indian debt is stated, £. 
in Appendix No. 7 to the Second Report of the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons of 
1810, to be. 7,971,665 

And on the 30th April 1827, it is stated, in No. 4 
of Papers relating to Finances of India, &c. 

- February 1830, to be.... 42,870,876 

Increase of debt, or money raised on loan, during the period*. 

Deduct the surplus charges during the period as follows: — 
Excess of political charges from 1792-93 to 
1808-9, as per No. 6 of Appendix to the Se¬ 
cond Report of Select Committee, 1810..5,078,015 
And the political charges paid in England, as 
per No* 4G of Appendix to Third Report .. 6,138,448 

Add, £\ 1,216,463 

Surplus charge from 1809-10 to 1826-27, as 
per No* 2 of Papers, &c. February 1930.. •• 13,589,894 


Total of Surplus of charges for both periods . 

Net surplus. 


£. 


34,899,211 


24,806,357 

10,092,854 


But the interest on ,£7,971,665 of debt, which existed pre¬ 
vious to the period, should be deducted from the whole 
charge of interest. 

This may be moderately calculated at 8 per cent, for the 
whole term, as, during a part of it, it bore 10 and 12 per 
cent. 

For 35 years it would amount, at 8 per cent., to. 

Which being deducted from charges, or added, as here, 1 
to the surplus, makes the surplus of the whole period J 


22,320,G55 


32,413,5(W 


* 

This account admits of adjustments which would probably increase 
the surplus; but as it stands it is sufficient to prove the fact exhibited 
in the printed accounts before the public, that for the whole 35 years 
here adverted to there has been a large surplus of territorial receipts. 
It is then precisely this surplus which requires'to be' satisfactorily 
accounted for; ^ for if it cannot be shown to have been wanted to 
defray the territorial charges over and above the whole supply from 
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9ftJday, revenue, the concjp^jipn is i^gyi^Je.that it must havq ty^abjwfepd 
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Paper C. [See ante, p. 618.^/^/ 


In respect to the difference of ten miUiona to bea<#Qupted/or in 
this latter period, there isia curious, coincideijqe jiv, t$e 4 ^^iief of ac¬ 
counts on the table, which, although they (do not,admit o£our de¬ 
ducing from them precise results, still afford data for gpneraleonclu- 
sions, which, if not correct, must at least be admitted to require 
explanation. 

In No. 21, which purports to be a general statement of receipts* and 
payments, territorial and commercial, in and from the Home Treasury, 
from 1814*15 to 1828-29, there are two or three striking appearances 


which deserve attention 

First—This account contains from year to 

year the sale proceeds only of goods £« 

imported, amounting in the aggre* 

gate to..... 85,459,872 


Of which were returned to India in £. 

goods for sale and use.. 14,500,042 

Andin bullion... 1,899,131 


Total.£16,399,173 


And as the exported goods are known to have sold at a heavy loss, 
it follows that the difference between the out-turn of their sale and 
the value of investments for re-consignment to England must have 
been supplied from the Indian revenues, or, what amounts to the 
same thing, from loans charged on the revenues. 

Secondly—As the total receipts and payments in this account 
balance each other, with only a trifling surplus at the end of the 
term of £385,703, it is manifest that the whole sale proceeds of the 
goods are absorbed in each year in these payments, save the small 
returns to India above-mentioned, and without any reference to prime 
cost and charges (freight only excepted); whence it follows that the 
whole of the investments homewards cannot be supplied from qapital, 
but gratuitously, as would appear, from year to year, out of territorial 
funds. 

But thirdly—The Act 53 Geo. III., c. 155, s. 56, provides, that for 
payments made out of home funds on account of territorial changes in 
England, advances shall be made from the revenues of Indja equal 
to the payments so made in .England, to be reunited through the 
medium of Europe and China investments, or by direct remittances, 
at the option of the Court of Directors; but every excess of advance 
over said payments in any one year shall be taken, iptja account ip 
diminution of the sum to be so applied in the year following. Accord¬ 
ing to this clause, these remittances ought to he accounted for sepa¬ 
rately from the commercial concern: but they are not. In No. 21 
they are blended* that is, the sale proceeds of all the goods supplied 
both for territorial and commercial purposes are classed under, 
heed of , - • t*. 
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*<JdrmftertM Receipts,” which consequently anfemnt 

in the aggregate to.....£96,516,263 

Whilst the commercial pa} men ts are only £58,239,288 

Leaving thus an apparent large balance in favour 
of commerce. 

Bat if a sum equal to the balance of territorial pay¬ 
ments for which these goods were in part remitted, 
and are by law directed to be appropriated, be de¬ 
ducted from the sum of M Commercial Receipts,” 
viz. 37,775,154 


It leaves only, as actually applicable to commerce, 

the sum of..£58,741,100 

And therefore no more than a bare sufficiency to cover the sum total 
of commercial payments; whence the prime cost of the homeward 
goods and charges thereon (freight only excepted) must have been 
supplied from other funds; and this may possibly account for the ex¬ 
cess of loan above specified. 

This conjecture is strengthened by reference to No. 13 of this series 
of papers, wherein the supply for the purchase of investments from 
commercial funds abroad for the period in question is no more than 
£6,207,919, whilst the cost of tiie supplies from Europe is, as above 
stated, £16,399,173. If then the difference on £10,192,154 be the 
actual deficit requiring to he supplied for the purchase of return goods 
on commercial account within the period, it corresponds so nearly 
with tho excess of loan above specified as must be admitted to be at 
least a striking coincidence. 

At all events it will be found, on inspection of this account No. 21, 
that in every year throughout the period the commercial reports, after 
appropriating what by law attaches to territorial payments, are wholly 
absorbed by commercial payments, in like manner as above-mentioned 
regarding the aggregate. It thence follows, that if the exported goods, 
whether from delayed sales or charges and losses, &c., or from all 
together, only produced net during the period £6,207,019, as above, 
whilst £16,399,173 were required, the difference, or £10,192,154, 
could only have been supplied by the revenues; and the revenues 
accordingly falling short to meet political emergencies, loans were 
raised, which according to usual practice were then charged, but un¬ 
fairly as I conceive, on the territorial department. 

In adducing this coincidence, however, I do not mean to assert 
that the one ten million accounts for the other; the accounts in each 
case may be accidental; but the facts from which they spring are cor¬ 
roborative of what may be deduced in various other ways from the 
official documents before the public; viz. that there is and must be a 
deficit of Commercial funds, which the revenues, or loans charged on 
the revenues, are made to supply; and without which the Company’s 
Commerce, as I apprehend, must long ago have ceased* 


Paper D. [See ante, p. 623], 

My reason for coming to this conclusion it may be as well to ex¬ 
plain; ' 

Nos. 20 and 21 are general statements of receipts and payments of 


28 May 183* 

& Rickard** 
JE* 






EVIDENCE ON EAST-IND1A AFFAIRS! 

28 1$ML |he Home Treasury^ 7 t$JTritorM£ *p4 commercial. In Mo. #Q (hi* sura 
—. ' of iJ2*5CH)>Q(M) 1$ entered m * K receipt, together with sundry small 
JT. MctyrfU, payments’in redemption thereof... In .this account the territorial and 
*fT commercial branches are not separated, being previous to the com* 
mencement . of the present charter; but the ba^n^.^ No* 20 is,.,; 
carped over to No, 2f, where the receipts and payments are sepa- 
rated; and this loan is carried forward in each year under the terrM 
torial head to 1822-3, when it wad finally liquidated; but in this yesfy 
although the whole sum of £2,500,000 had been debited in No. 20 as 
a receipt, the £1,300,000 before-mentioned, forming part of the other 
sum, is again debited as a receipt in No. 21, therefore a double entry. 

But the .territorial payments in No. 21 seem to be of the description 
of those enumerated in former documents as the “ Territorial Charges 
paid in Englandand as the balance of payments for the whole 
period* after deducting bills for interest and principal of Indian debt, 
correspond very nearly with the sum total of territorial payments in 
No. 2, or with as little discrepancy as we find in the other printed 
statements, with the exception of the years in which bullion is im¬ 
ported from India and exported to reduce the Indian debt, when the 
greatest discrepancy appears,) I therefore conclude, more especially as 
the sum total of the thus adjusted payments is greater in No. 2, as well 
as from the entries above described of the £1,300,000, that the whole of 
the repayment of this loan is also included in the political charges 
abroad and at home of No. 2. If it be otherwise, the notes appended 
to No. 2, more especially when coupled with the explanation of this 
transaction given in the Act 3 Geo. IV. c.93, are calculated to mislead. 

I have therefore been induced to place the sum of £2,500,000 in the 
analysis as an item to be added to the surplus receipts, subject to fur¬ 
ther explanation. 

It will be obvious too, on inspection of the analysis, that the ad¬ 
justments marked 1, 2, and 3, are only intended as additions to the 
receipts, for the purpose of ascertaining the real state of the Com¬ 
pany’s financial resources during the period. 


Die Ve?ieris 9 4° Junii 1830. 


The Lord President in the Chair. 


PATRICK KELLY, LL.D., is called in, and further examined 

as follows : 

4 June 1830. 4706* Ha ve you completed the calculations you were directed 

to roAe for this Committee ?—I have. 

4• Kelly* 

LL.D. 4707, Are those the calculations you have in your hattd ?—~ 
They are. 

Hdve the goodness to deliver in the same. 

The witness delivers in the same, and they are read as 
follow: 
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am*wtb» Vakra+affixed* te the resjte^tive Safsplet bftti* London Teh 
Brokers. **•' 

The^hdlesale Pric&it'are adopted exclusive of Goygthraent Duties, the 
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Hamburgh. 

Twenty-six Samples: 
Bohea ........ 

Ditto .. 

Congou *. 

Ditto . 

C&mpoi . 

Ditto . 


|Souchong .. 

* Ditto .... 
Ditto .... 

Peeco . 

Ditto .... 
Ditto .... 
Hyson-skin.. 
Ditto .... 
Ditto .... 
Twankay.... 
Dftto .... 
Ditto . • * • 
Young Ilyson 
Ditto .... 

Hyson. 

Ditto .... 
Ditto .... 
Imperial 
Gunpowder.. 
Ditto .... 


Rotterdam. 


Thirty-five Samples: 
Bohea .‘. 


Ditto .. 

Congou .. 

Ditto ... 

Ditto .. 

Kampoo ,.. »• • ✓ •.«»* 

Ditto '•. 

Ditto . 

Souchong ............. 

Ditto .. 

OJfcto .. 

Ditto . 

Pecco. 
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25 
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27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 


Cost Price 
Abroad. 



1 0 -34 

1 8 -85 

3 0$ -70 

4 74 *66 

5 114*96 

0 71- *54 



1 3| *30 
1 44*52 

1 0$ *64 
1 10 -60 

2 :«*96 

2 71 -60 

3 1 -92 

2 11 -48 

3 3 *14 
3 8 j *24 



2 II *2 

1 7f*10 

2 7{ *10 

3 34*72 


4 
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•29 


6} *45 
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1 
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l 

44 

2 

4 

3 

6 
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1 

.2 

0i 

(No price: 
< unfit for 
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2 

3 

3 

10 

4 

0 

5 

6 

2 

1 
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2* 

2 

3 

o 

4* 
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Consul's 

Vumter. 

Number 
affixed at 
the India 
Board. 

Co*t Price 
Abroad. 

Value [ 
affixed by . 
the London 
Broken. 

OrTERDAM.— (continued ) 



1 

A. 

d.q. dec 

1 

A. 

d. 

Pecco .... 

14 

40 

7 

0> 


»' 5f 

2 

Singlo .. 

13 

41 

1 

7iU 

3, 

0 

Ditto . 

1C 

42 

1 

8 

•61 

2 

2 

Ditto . 

17 

4A 

1 

9 

•12 

2 

5 

Tonkay .. 

Id 

44 


53 

rlO 

2 

i}, 

* Ditto .. 

19 

45 

1 

7, 

•11 

2 

2 1 

Ditto . 

20 

46 

1 

9 

•12 

2 

11 

Hyson-akin.. 

21 

47 

l 

3j 

•04 

2 

1 

"Ditto . 

23 

48 

1 

7 i 

•11 

2 

4 

Ditto .. 

24 

49 

1 

iol 

13 

2 

2 

Hybon . .. 

24 

50 

‘2 

'■>: 

[•19 

3 

7 

Ditto . 

23 

1 51 

3 

ll 

•71 

3 

8 

Ditto . 

26 

52 

3 

6 

*24 

3 

10 

Young Hyson. 

27 

53 

2 

2^ 

•15 

3 

7 

Ditto .. 

28 

54 

2 

9j 

*19 

3 

9 

Ditto .. 

20 

53 

3 

2 ] 

•22 

4 

1 

Imperial. 

30 

1 56 

3 

7* 

25 

4 

5 

Ditto . 

31 

57 

4 

2? 

•29 

5 

2 

Ditto .. 

32 

58 

5 

h 

•33 

5 

6 

Gunpowder.. 

33 

59 

4 

4 

•30 

4 

9 

Ditto.. i 

34 

60 

4 

iij 

•34 

5 

4 

Ditto . 

35 

1 (u 

5 

6J 

*38 

6 

0 


Frankfort. 

Ten Samples- 

Hyson-skin. ) 

Singlo. 2 

Hyson... .1 

Impel ml. 4 

Gunpowder. 5 

Bohea. 6 

Kempoy. 7 

Souchong.. .. & 

Ditto . 9 

Pecco. 10 

FjLJ* RSBURC. 1 I 

Six Samples. 

Black flower tea. 1 

Ditto . 2 

Black family tea. 3 

Ditto . 4 

Green. 5 

Ditto .. 6 

Niw York. j 

Fourteen Samples : 

Hygon *. 1 

Ditto . 2 

Ditto . 

,v * Yoiitfg IfyaOft. 4 
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63 

1 
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i 2 3 

64 

2 
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65 

5 

1 

4}-76 

4 8 

66 

14 *64 

| 5 4 

67 

4 1 5 
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* l 11 

68 

o 

md 

.3 1 

69 

2 

64*82 

[ 2 3 

70 

3 

10 -23 

i 3 |0 

71 

5 

11 *64 

4 2 

I 

72 

11 

11 -28 

t 

5 3 

73 

7 
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74 

5 

10 -37 

. 3 8 

2 l)t 

73 

3 

01 -51 
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n 
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77 

6 
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in England. 
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Value 
affixed by 
:he London 
Biokeiv 
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New Yob jf ^(continued.) 

* Young Hysdft.. *., 

Hyson-dtiiik .. 

Ditto . 

Sourhottg. 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Pour I long. 

Ditto ... 

Gunpowder. 

Ditto . 

Boston*. 

Twelve Siun pies: 

Tonlvuy Hyson .. 

Souchong... 

Ditto .. .. 

Hyson-s»kin. 

Ditto . 

Young Ilyson. 

Tonkay ditto ... 

Hyson. 

Ditto ... 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Ditto .* . 


10* 01 
4W4 
4|'46 
9 *40 


a. A. 

1 7 

•2 8 

2 1 
2 2 
2 0 
1 10 
2 0 
2 0 
5 2 
5 0 


92 I 0 m-54 2 2 

9.1 ‘ 2 lj*5 3 4 

94 0 111 *^4 2 04 

95 I 1 l}-9 2 3 

96 0 104-47 2 2 

97 | l 8* *b 3 8 

98 1 1 24 *96 2 2 

99 ' 2 4 *86 I 3 8 

100 ‘ 2 0* *32 1 3 9 

101 | 1 8* *80 3 8 

102 1 11} *15 3 9 

103 I 2 11 *5 3 9 


The witness is directed to withdraw* 


JOHN CRAWFURD, Esq. is called in, and examined 

as follows: 

4708. What is your situation ?—I am general agent for the John Crawfurd , 
merchants and other inhabitants of Calcutta and Bengal* 

4709 How long is it since you left India ?—I left India in 
the month of July 1827. 

4710. Hove you paid much attention to the culture of cotton ? 

—I have paid a great deal of attention to it; but not as a 
merchant or as an agriculturist* 

4711. In Java as well as m India?—Ye*; in Java as wjell as 
in .India; in British India, as well as in several other parts of 
Asia. 

4712. Have you read a paper laid before Parliament, respect¬ 
ing the cultivation of cotton and tobacco in the East-^ndi#S 

1 have. 

4713. It is stated in a letter from the Secretary of tffe Court 
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of Directoff to the . Secretary *of the India Board, that the 
^ . cultivation of fine cotton in India has been checked' by an 

unlooked-for difficulty ; namely* that the consumption of cotton 
haring a long silky staple is very limited, and that the demand 
for the British and foreign manufactures does not require, and 
consequently purchasers cannot be found for a large supply of 
Bourbon cotton. Is this consistent with the infogmatiou you 
have been able to collect upon the subject ?—I believe it is 
perfectly correct, as far as respects the Bourbon cotton, which 
has nearly gone out of use with the manufacturers of this 
country; but it is not correct as far as respects other long- 
stapled cotton generally. I have here an account of the ex¬ 
port of Sea Island cotton from the United States, which is long- 
stapled cotton, and which shews that it is increasing. 

4714. Describe the difference between Sea Island cotton and 
Bourbon cotton ?—.The Sea Wand cotton and Bourbon cotton 
are the two finest descriptions of long-stapled cotton which 
have ever been used by the manufacturers of this country. 

4715. Is the cotton cultivated in India BoUrbon cotton or 
Sea Island cotton ?—Long-stapled cotton of any description 
has never been cultivated in any part of British India. Attempts 
have been made to cultivate Bourbon cotton three or four times 
unsuccessfully; but I believe no long-stapled cotton has ever 
been cultivated in any part of Asia. 

4716. Do you know for what reason it has not been so 
cultivated ?—I will mention, if your Lordships please, the facts 
respecting the introduction and culture of Sea Island cotton in 
the United States. 


4717. Can you state to the Committee why long*staplcd 
cotton has not been cultivated in India ?—The obvious reason 
of its not being cultivated is, that there has never been any skill 
tior any capital applied to the cultivation of it; that the natives 
do not require it for their own mauufactures, and that it had never 
been required for exportation. 


4718. Ir not that opinion of yours directly at variance with 
the opinions stated in the letter from the Court of Directors to 
the Secretary of the India Board ?—I suppose it is quite at va¬ 
riance ; my opinions are derived from the manufacturers of this 
country, and I believe it to be perfectly correct. . ,;u 


4flfc 
in India ?• 
invariably 



e you yourself witnessed the cultivation of qpt^n 
es» to a certain extent; it is short-stapled cot&n 


>• 

4 t 




4790. It 1 any long-stapledcotton cultivated m any partofln- 
be as matter of curiosity; but certainly not to a^iy 
extent, in any part of India that I have been in* '• , - . v 5 v t , 
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.4721^ Are*jrtxu aware wbetber^tkmt are any circuraxtanttsta 
the soil Wr.climate oflndid,.wbichneoder the cultivation efloagt f ^ x ^~ T |f| . f 
stapled cotton more difficult than in other countries ?—I am not 
aware of any circumstances, except the quant of capital and want 
of. skill in the cultivators. i 

4T2&' Is T more Capital required for the "Cilhlvation ' of long- ;j 

stapled eettqh than of short?—* I would Apply my obitei^atidh'tb 
the Crtltivati<in of good cotton, long or Short-stapled, fit for bttr 
manufactures. The cultivation of cotton for tire manufacture of 
this country is for the most part of short-stapled cottoh. 1 ' 

4723. Does the capital employed in the cultivation of cotton 
depend upon the fineness of the cotton produced?—Certainly; 
and upon the degree of skill required in the cultivation. 

4724. Does it require great skill ?—No doubt it does. I have 
got here an extract of a letter from Bombay, dated the 13th of 
June 1829, which, with the permission of the Committee, I will 
read ; it explains this matter: “ I have now very little hope that 
we shall be able to do anything whatever towards improving, 
even in the smallest degree, either the staple or cleanness of the 
Surat cotton, for it is not for the advantage of the grower of the 
article to expend one rca on the improvement of the ground, or 
the smallest extra labour in its cultivation ; the ryot is so com¬ 
pletely dependent on banyans, who have made advances on the 
growing crop, which advances are the whole payment the ryot 
ever receives for his crops, and he frequently is obliged to throw 
water on the cotton, and mix up dirt with it, to bring it up to the 
weight he 1ms bound himself to deliver. Of late years these 
tricks have become much more common than they used to be, 
and we are forced to be very particular in choosing cotton, to 
see that it has not been damped. The picking time, too, is not 
left at the option of the grower, for until the Company's Revenue 
Collectors have made their circuit of the district, to ascertain 
the value of the crops on the ground, in order to judge what 
amount of taxes to levy, no one is permitted to commence the 
harvest; and in some seasons, as the present one for instance, 
when the circuit is not made till late, it has all the effects of a 
short crop, until navigation can be resumed aftlr the rains. 

.Formerly the Company received their taxes in product; and 
then, os they were very particular in refusing all dirty or. leafy 
cotton, and when the ryot was freer in fixing Ins own time of 
picking, we used to receive very superior cotton; to/$ny now 
seen; and there can be no doubt that were they to return ^to that 

'‘irysteiri, on amelioration would soon follow.” l believe taere has 
befcri'the slightest improvement,‘ ai appears from All mer¬ 
chants and manufacturers, in the quality of Surat Of *Bfengal 
cotton since the year 1614; I believe^ rieof there bis fiot’been 
the slightest » improvement' since * the * year 1700, wtbq4-4fcdian 
cotton was first imported into this country.. ' \ 
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£&*fie *830. 4725.D&yaa know what ^tafisarein emten^atMm by^he 

—- Court of Directors for the improvement of the growth*fend cut 

Jbto&ni wfivd, t i vat kwo of cotton?—1 know notfemg more than instated iitfthe 
? * paper laid before your Lordships’ Committee*.and published- I 
should think that any plan originating from person* i.0> authority 
is pot likely to apcceod. The Eastrlndi* Co^q^y themaolv^ m 
this paper confess that for thirty years they have ranking 
endeavours to improve the quality of cotton, and. ypt it ignoto- 
rious that the quality has not been imprpved in. that time* .I 
think, therefore, such efforts may be looked upon as bopejfcss*;; 

4726. Is not the deterioration of the cotton attributed, m the 
letter you have read to the Committee, to some of the Regula¬ 
tions lately adopted by government, particularly as to the mode 
of collecting the revenue ?—Yes, it is. 

4727. If the facts stated in that letter be well founded, would 
not an improvement in the cotton take place if those late Regula¬ 
tions were repealed ?—I have great doubts whether any material 
improvement would take place by the repeal of those Regu¬ 
lations. A trifling improvement would take place by returning to 
the old system, if the Company received as they had been in the 
habit of receiving, at Surat and in the Bombay presidency gene¬ 
rally, their revenue in cotton ; they would then insist on having 
the best cotton delivered to them; but I conceive a return to 
that system would be worse than the present. 

‘ 4728. What measure would you suggest as best calculated to 
improve the cultivation of cotton ?—A free admission of European 
settlers, and a free admission of European capital; I can con¬ 
ceive no other means of improving an article of that description ; 
I do not believe that any fine cotton has ever been produced to 
any extent, except by such means as I am now endeavouring to 
indicate. 

4729. Is there any cotton finer than that of Dacca ?—I see it 
stated in the papers already quoted, that the cotton of Dacca js 
remarkably fine, and I suppose it is so from the quality of the 
£Oods manufactured from it; but it is in very trifling quantities ; 
it is evidently very high-priced, and there is not an ounce ex¬ 
ported, Whether it is fine or coarse is a matter of very little con¬ 
sequence to the manufacturers of this country; it is unknown 
altogether in the markets of Europe, and unknown even in the 
market of Calcutta, 

* v 4730.- Has European capital ever been employed in the 
cultivation of it there ?—I believe not in the slightest degree, 

4731. Has it not been renowned for years as the finest 

cotton of India ?—That is what I am not at all aware of, 

t \ 7 

47S2. Is it not notorious that the finest muslins in India were 
made of the Dacca cotton ?—Yes; but it is a foot not generally 
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known te^osc; fia* muslins havjebeeo rimau factored front that 
fine cotton. :■ v *•• - -v i •'« * 1 • * 


! 47SS, *I« it, or not* thefacfcP^f beKeve lortg-stapled fih6 
cotton is ■ never grown in any country except in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the sea* The cotton of Dacca, it appears 
from the statement given in to your Lordships’ Committee, is 
groton within twenty miles of the sea* and I therefore imagine 
it maybe long-stapled fine cotton. The Sea Island cotton is 
grown in the immediate neighbourhood of the sea. The 
Bourbon cotton is grown there ? and I understand die fine 
cottons of China are grown also in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the sea. 

4734. Has the Dacca cotton ever found its way to the British 
market ?—From inquiries I have made, I am certain it has not. 

4735. Have not the finest muslins of India been always made 
of this Dacca cotton ?—I cannot state that the finest muslins of* 
India have been always made of Dacca cotton. 

4736. Is the Dacca cotton spun by hand ?—Invariably ; and 
every cotton is spun by hand in India. 

4737. Do you know whether it would bear being spun by 
machinery ?—I am not acquainted with the character of that 
cotton, and my opinion respecting it would be but mere matter 
of conjecture; it has never been imported into this country# 

4738. Do you know of what cotton the fine muslins of India 
have been made ?—I suppose they have been made from the 
cotton produced in the neighbourhood of Dacca, which has 
been the seat of the fine manufacture of muslins from time 
immemorial; but the lower provinces of Bengal, that is, Bengal 
Proper, have never produced cotton of any description, fine or 
coarse, for exportation. 

4739. Fine cotton having always been produced in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Dacca, and European capital never having been 
employed in the cultivation of it in that place, may not the 
Committee conclude that it is not essential to the production of 
fine cotton that European capital should be employed, and that 
its production depends on other circumstances of soil and 
climate ?—The fine cotton of Dacca never having been produced 
Yo any extent, nor ever been exported or become available to 
the manufacturers of this or any other country, I conceive the 
question does not alter the opinion I have given, that fihe cofton, 

afihort-stapled or long-stapled, can only be produced through 
European industry and through European capital.* It has never 
in reality been produced for any useful purposes twit through 
them. # J . . 

4740. To what circumstances do you attribute the fineness of 
the Dacca cotton*?—Thte Dacca cotton is ah articfe’^Wtn which 
T a’ni not in the leafct acquainted, "tidier personally or from 
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4 Juttrlsso. fnquky, therefore I cannot sji*»k,witb. the least (twff *f oenfi™ 
otflfrXZLurf ^ eBfce t0 ^ at * I hold in my hand a letter which demribea *h*t 

mode in which the Sea Island or fine lo#ig-stapled cott*#, was 
* q ' first introduced into the United States* which I think illustrates* 
this. 

4741. Are you yourself acquainted with the'mbde uf eulti- 
v a ting different sorts of cotton; have you ever seen the thing 
done ?—As a civil officer of the Indian government engaged in 
^making revenue settlements in the island of Java, and employed 
in procuring information on commercial subjects on missions I 
have been sent upon, I have made particular inquiry both as to 
the cultivation and preparation of cotton. 

4742. The different sorts of cotton, the long and the short- 
stapled ?—Yes ; I have paid as much attention, I think, as most 
persons. 

4743. Have the goodness to explain to the Committee the 
difference which exists in the manner of cultivating any short- 
stapled cotton ?—The long-stapled cotton I absolutely know 
nothing of, except from report, because long-stapled cotton lias 
never been cultivated in any country 1 am acquainted with ; I 
have never seen it cultivated except as an experiment on a small 
scale not worth speaking of. 

4744. Never having seen it except as an experiment on a 
small scale not worth speaking of, what leads you to conclude 
that nothing but European capital can possibly succeed in its 
cultivation ?—European capital having succeeded in the cultiva¬ 
tion of fine cotton tit for the nianiifactuies of England in almost • 
every country which can witli any fan ness be compared with 
Bengal or any part of British India, through European capital 
and skill, I conceive there can be no ground whatever for 
believing but that the same means shall succeed in Britisli 
India. 

4745. The question i* not whether European capital would 
fail of producing fine long-stapled cotton; but why nothing but 
European capital should be capable of producing it in India?— 
My reply to that question is, that nothing but European skill or 
capital having produced it, I think there is no ground, from ex- . 
pericnce, to imagine that any thing else should effect it. . 

4746. Was long-stapled cotton unknown until European 
capital was applied to its cultivation ?—I believe so ; as far as 1 
know, it was. 

4747. Is the cotton of Dacca long or short ?—I am not ; 
aware; I suppose short-stapled ; but it is not an article known 
at all in commerce. 

4748. Will you state to the Committee why European capital 
is required for the cultivation of long-stapled cotton, while 
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ihort-8taplerf*5l**tori can bef cultivat 3 rf%ithout it ?—I hare never . 4 
said that good short-stapled'can be cultivated without it; I do ZT~'~. ^ 
Hot know that short-stapled has been cultivated without it; I Jvhn 
am not aware of any example of good short-stapled cotton 
being produced without European skill and capital. 

474®, Whether Dacca cotton be long or short, it has been 
cultivated without European capital ?*«—It has been cultivated 
to a very limited extent, and for local purposes. 

4750. Has it been entirely manufactured on the spot?— 

Entirely, as I conceive; but I would beg permission of the Com¬ 
mittee to decline saying any thing respecting an article 1 am 
not acquainted with, and which is entirely unknown either as 
an article of agricultural production or of commerce. 

4751. Have the goodness to describe the cultivation of cotton 
vou have yourself witnessed ?—In most of the countries I have 
been in, cotton has been grown as a second crop after the culti¬ 
vation of rice. It is an annual plant which grows in about four 
months; it is cultivated with very little skill, and is generally a 
very hardy plant. 

4752. To what countries do you refer ?—I refer to the island 
of Java, and to considerable parts of Cochin China, and some 
parts of Siam and Ava: I refer also to some of the provinces of 
Bengal, where, however, it is not cultivated in exactly the 
same way, but very nearly so. 

4753. When you say that it is cultivated without skill, do 
you mean that it is a plant which requires very little skill?— 

I apply that to cotton I am acquainted with; to coarse cotton, 
such as is now imported, under the description of Surat and 
Bengal cotton, into this country. 

4754. That is hardy, and requires very little skill?—Yes; 
and in proportion as the cotton becomes fine, it requires more 
care. 

4755. Have you never witnessed the cultivation of fine 
cotton ? - I have witnessed the cultivation of finer cottons than 
others. I know there is a foreign cotton cultivated in Java, 
which is double the price of others, and that requires much 
more care in the cultivation. 

4756. Specify the care necessary in the cultivation of that 
cotton—in what manner it is applied ; was it applied in the 
selection of the seed, the preparation of the ground, the weed¬ 
ing of it after the seed was in it; or in what way ?-*I am not 
able to give any particular details on this subjept; I only know r 
the delicate would require very great care, the hardy would 
require but little. 

• , • A f i 

4757. Did it appear to you that more care was bestowed 
upon this finer cotton than on cotton of an inferior description ? 

4. p 
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f ^That is proved by the the maricetf double the 

1 MffPP. , v- • , e » ! <* 


fyffiii Ctinbfurdy 
JEtoy. 
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4758. Did that arise from the superior quality of the sail* 
6t the Seed which was used ?—I tliihk it did not. ' It was a 
peculiar seed no doubt. 

4759. Was the ground' better ?a^No' doubt there would be a 

nicer selection of the'soil. * 


47G0. Was it in a Better situation ; nearer the sea ?—I can¬ 
not recollect; I think not; but it was cultivated in very small 
quantities. 

4761. If the seed was better, and the ground better, would 
not those circumstances alone account for some superiority of 
price ?—No doubt. 


4762. From any information you have obtained, what are the 
circumstances which it appears to you in the cultivation of the 
finer and long-stapled cotton would require the employment of 
considerable capital ?—I beg to state, that I do not confine 
the observation I made respecting the necessity of European 
capital and European skill to the cultivation of long-stapled 
cotton, but to any cotton; I apply it to all good cotton, fit 
for the manufacture of this country. The short-stapled cotton 
is of far greater consequence to the manufacturers in this 
country, than the long-stapled cotton. 


4763. Being acquainted with the cultivation of short-stapled 
cotton, have the goodness to explain in what manner the culti¬ 
vation of that would have been improved by the employment 
of greater capital, and what you call European skill ?—There 
would have been more care taken in selecting the seed, and 
more care taken in the growing, and. above all, more care in 
freeing it from the seed, and packing it, and bringing it into 
the market. 


4764. Is there any great difference in the price of the diffe¬ 
rent seeds ?—That is a question which I cannot speak to*; no 
doubt there is a difference in the price of the different 
seeds. 

4765. Any thing material?—The seed which is mofe difficult 
to grow must be of a higher price than the seed which is easily 
grown. Seeds of the common cottons in India are of very 
little value ; they are given to cattle for food. 

. i * • 

4766. Is the seed of the Sea Island cotton of value?—That 
I cannot speak to. 

,r. 4767.; Have the goodness to explain the manner in which 
capital could have been advantageously applied in the cultiva¬ 
tion of cotton .after the seed. was put into the ground ?—I am 
not able to,,spea!fc tothat. I am not an agriculturist. I can 
only say generally, that European capital having succeeded in 
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producing cottaw to, an extraordinary ^q4 <*»!**» ^IP- 

unexpected degree, I have no doubt it will succeed wherever rrr - 

js |r*ied ; it has succeeded in other parts of the world, and ^ 

[.there'fan be no question of its succeeding in India or anywhere 
else. 


*\ 


4768* Do you know how long a cotton plantation takes to 
come to maturity in India?—The common annual cotton will 
come to maturity in four or five months; but in cultivating the 
finer hinds, in India and elsewhere, they may, by care, be 
made to ratoon, that is, to grow from the roots; and then the 
varieties w r hich are annual will become perennial, and be culti¬ 
vated for three, or four, or even five years; but that is not 
the general practice. In India the seed is sown, the plant 
grows up, the cotton is taken from it, and it perishes within 
the year. 


4769. There is a difference, you conceive, between the In¬ 
dian and the American cotton in point of cultivation ; the one 
plant being an annual, and the other not coming to maturity 
for two or three years ?—I believe the greater part of the 
American cotton is annual as well as the Indian. 


4770. Is the Sea Island an annual ?—That is a perennial. 

4471. Do you mean that there is any actual difference in the 
plant, or that where it is called perennial it is only allowed to 
remain in the ground a year or two longer ?—That is a point I 
am not very well acquainted with. There are several species 
of cotton with which 1 am well acquainted; but I believe the 
greater part of the difference which in commerce we find .in 
cotton is produced from varieties, and that the plants produc¬ 
ing them do not constitute distinct species ; the Sea Island cot¬ 
ton, for example, grown on the sea side, produces a very fine 
cotton ; removed ten or twelve miles into the interior, it ceases 
to be so fine. From the statement given in to this Committee, I 
apprehend that the Dacca cotton will not grow except in a very 
limited district, within, I think, twenty miles of the sea, to the 
length of fifty miles from, and I believe to the breadth of 
^tbree from the river side. I know that experiments have been 
.made in cultivating the Bourbon cotton in the district of 
Benares, and there it totally failed ; I know also that an expe¬ 
riment was made in the Island of Java in my own time, on a 
very extensive scale, for the cultivation of cotton from the 
Bourbon seed in the interior, and that also failed. 

4772. By whom were the experiments made ?—The experi¬ 
ment at Benares was stated to me on the authority of Mr. Henry 
Colebrook, with whom I conversed on the subject a few days 
ago. 1 think Mr. Colebrook was in the civil charge of the dis¬ 
trict at the time. The experiment was made by a foreigner, a 
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£***# 4$3f» Trenchman. The experimCniin Java tm: mad^py gentlemen, 

isnteng whom were some relations ok'my own. **\ v- .. ^ 

*1478. In both those cases European capital and sKiff Weiifc 
fethpfoyed, but the experiment f&TeclT—Ves; but improperly 
employed; for they attempted the cultivation of Bourbqn, cotton 
in a situation where it could never succeed. Benares is four or 
five hundred miles from the sea. The place in the island of 
Java where it was tried was also at a distance from the sea. 

4474. The same want of success has attended the effort to 
cultivate coffee in Bengal, has it not ?—I have always thought 
that it would fail. I have known coffee cultivated, but in very 
different circumstances. I always expected that the experiment 
in Bengal would fail; and I think it highly probable that it has 
failed, though I am not aware it actually has. 

4775. You were in Java at the time it was taken possession 
of by the English, were you not ?—Yes, I was. 

4776. Was there any change made in the regulations respect¬ 
ing the cultivation of cotton, or the employment of capital con¬ 
sequent on the cultivation ?—I think no change that had cotton 
particularly for its object. 

4777. Was European capital more employed in the cultiva¬ 
tion of cotton subsequently to the British occupation of Java, than 
it had been before ?—I think the regulations were pretty nearly 
the same. The Dutch have always permitted European capital 
and skill to be employed. 

4778. Did the Dutch permit a permanent acquisition of pro¬ 
perty by Europeans ?—Always. There were large Dutch pro¬ 
prietors when we took possession of the island, and there are at 
this moment large Dutch proprietors. 

4779. The European proprietors were permitted to conduct 
the cultivation of cotton on the same terms under the English 
government as under the Dutch ?—Yes. 

4780. Did much European capital find its way to Java during 
our possession of it ?—There were large purchases of land dur¬ 
ing our occupation. 

4781. Did any improved cultivation of soil, in consequence of 
those purchases and that increased application of capital, take 

. place?-—No; I think the capital was applied to other employ- 
, meats* particularly the culture of coffee. 

4782. Have you collected information of the circumstances 
-which attended the introduction of the fine varieties of cotton 

Jptq America ?—I have seen what I consider an authentic letter 
from one of, the. earliest planters of cotton upon this subject, 
giving an account of the introduction of cotton into that country, 
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by which k |q|pear**heSea Island Uoitoq was brought Aomthfe 

Bahama Islands in the year 1796, and that the first parcel rf , **7?*^. 

cottjp^w^s, exported in { 1791; it amounted to 19,200 Jbs.; and I * ?b * n ^aufkm, 

nnd from the American Returns of Elxports and Imports for the ****' 

year 1)82*7, that the total exports of that year amount to 

294,3]L0,115 lbs ? weight, and to the value of 29,359,545 

dojlars. 


4783* Can you state the relative prices of Indian and other 
cottons ?—This paper is taken from the most recent Liverpool 
Price Current I have seen. There are twelve descriptions of 
cotton mentioned in it, and the prices are the result of actual 
sales. 


1. Sea Island. to 1 6d. 

2. Kgyptian. 8«. to 9 d. 

3. Pernambuco. 7 %d. to 8^/. 

4. New Orleans . 6£rf. to 8£rf. 

5. Maranham . 7 -%d m to 7 Id. 

6. Bahia . 7 §d. to 7§ d. 

7. Upland. 6J d. to 7 ^d. 

8. Barbadoes . Id. 

9. Tennesse. 6£d. to Id. - 

10. Cartliagena. 5%d. 

11. Surat . 4 $d. to 5^rf. 

12. Bengal. 4 fad. 


I have seen some cotton lately brought from New South Wales 
that is valued at 10 \d. per pound, and ranks higher than any 
cotton in the Liverpool statement, except Sea Island. 1 
have also seen a sample of cotton from Sea Island seed, grown 
on the island of Saugor, at the mouth of Hoogley river, that is 
valued at 8 d. per lb. 


4784. Is the Sea Island cotton in the island of Saugor suc¬ 
ceeding ?•—I refer to a small sample. The price was put upon 
it by a merchant of Manchester. 

4785. Do you know any thing of the circumstances under 
which that experiment was undertaken ?—I do not. 

4786. What are the principal defects of the Indian cotton 
which makes its price so low ?—It is very short in the staple; 
so much so as to require peculiar machinery, and it is of a coarse 
quality, and extremely dirty. I believe that some of the best 
Surat cotton is nearly as good in point of quality as that com¬ 
monly called Georgia Bowed or Georgia Upland. 

4787. What is the price of that?—I think the Georgia 
Bowed cotton is about forty per cent, better than Surat dotton; 
it is better grown, and cleaner. The difference, I believe, is 
chiefly in the mode 1 of cleaning) «nd in' the mode of separating 
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4-Jiine. ( 1830. ,the wool fronj the.seed; but of this I aip not.jmuife certain. 

—— With respect to the difference of price there is no doubt. 

John Cfrmufurcly ' • t 

Eiq. 4788. As far as that difference of price is created bjrthe im¬ 

perfect mode of cleaning practise*! at Surat, may npt that imper¬ 
fection be obviated by tne more extended use of tne new ma¬ 
chinery which has been sent out by the Company withpi the 
last year?—I have hot the least hope of any success frott that 
experiment. 


4789. Will you state why ?—Because the East-India Com¬ 
pany has been trying similar experiments without success fluting 
nearly half a century back; I may say, for thirty years, accord¬ 
ing to their own account, which is before me. The Indian 
cotton is notwithstanding just the same that it was in the year 
1790, when it was first imported into England. There has been 
great encouragement given by increasing the exports from India 
since the year 1814, but it is not only not improved, but alleged 
to have become even worse. 


4790. Are you of opinion that no export of machinery by the 
East-India Company can improve the cleaning of the cotton ?— 
Small quantities of it may no doubt be cleaned by the East- 
India Company, and may be brought to this country, and prove 
perfectly satisfactory as far as a limited experiment goes; but 
as far as respects the great manufacturing interest of this 

country I conceive there can be no hope of it. 

* 

4791. From what circumstances do you deduce that total 
absence of hope, that machinery in India will produce the same 
effects that it has in every other case ?—From the total absence 
of success on the part of the East-India Company in all their 
former schemes. 


4792* Then you despair of success, not because the machine 
cannot clean cotton better than it is cleaned now, but because 
it is sent out by the East-India Company?—I conceive that it 
is not of the slightest consequence by whom the machine is sent 
out; I do not conceive that can have the slightest reference to 
the question. 

4793, Are you not of opinion that machinery in India w ; ilj 
produce the effect it produces elsewhere?—I am of opinion 
that when skill and capital arc invested in the soil of India arid 
in the industry of India, machinery, and whatever else is neces¬ 
sary to success, will be applied naturally and necessarily; and 
I am distinctly of opinion that the interference of the govern¬ 
ment of India in that matter can be of'no benefit whatsoever ; 
andthat all that is required of a government is to afford protec- 
tibh to persons and to property. 

4794. Have you ever seen any machines used in cleaning 
cottdni?—I haVe seeti the machines used in India often. 
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America? 

America* 


4795. Hp-e you eveir seen arty the band machines uSed 1 ^ ‘ 4 'jf&nfe°l$ 36 , 
—I have nSvef seen any of the machines in use In —rr . * 

.. • .! 

4796;-Are you aware whether the rpachine is of a costly 
nature ?—1 atrt not, ' 

,4797,* Are ypu aware whether it requires any skill in turning 
it ?—runderstand it does not. 


4798. Then if it requires neither costly expenditure in pur¬ 
chasing it, nor skill in using it, why should it not effect its object 
in India as it has in America?—The Americans export large 
quantities of cotton ; and they furnished the manufacturers of 
tnis country with a great deal of cotton before the invention of 
the principal machine now hinted at. The East-India Company, 
I find by a paper before your Lordships, had sent out similar 
machinery to that used by the Americans, long ago, to India, 
but the sending out of that machinery was attended with no ad¬ 
vantage whatever; I do not therefore look for any advantage 
From the improved machinery. 


4799. May it not be inferred from that answer, that you 
attribute the failure of success, in consequence of sending out 
machinery before, to the circumstance of its being sent out by 
the East-India Company, not to any defect in the machinery 
itself, or to any circumstances in the state and condition of the 
people? — I beg to say, that I ascribe nothing whatever to the 
circumstance of the machinery being sent out by the East-India 
Company; it is a matter of no consequence by whom it is sent 
out; the machinery is sent out to a people who have not skill or 
capital to apply it. 

4800. Has it not been admitted that this machinery requires 
the exercise of no skill; if that be the case, why should not it 
succeed ?—I cannot see that it has been admitted that it re¬ 
quires no skill; seeing that this machinery has been invented 
and is used by one of the most civilized and one of the most 
enterprizing people in the world, the Americans. 

4801. Must skill be requisite for the use of machinery because 
that machinery happens to be in the possession of a civilized 
people?—I think so, decidedly; I think your lordships would 
not propose to send a spinning machine into the wildest parts 
of Scotland or Ireland, and expect it should be used there to 
advantage, 

4802. Is there any comparison whatever between a spinning 
machine and a simple machine for separating the seeds from the 
cotton ; is it not turned by the hand ?—Yes ; but it is very dif¬ 
ferent from that used by the Hindoos. 

4803. Have you seen the machine to which the question re¬ 
fers ?—I have seen drawings of it only 
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4804. Supposing the machine to be there, is capital required 
in the use of it?—Yes* certainly*, A ^ r .v 


4805. Will you explain how ?—There must be a quantity of 
cotton produced. Th<?re must be configurable capital invested 
in the production of cotton, to malc6 li tvorfh while to use it. 


4806. Is not the machinexy used to supplant, labour and is it 

not used only because it eilable's yo U 16 "fh^ikimfetypera* 

tion more cheaply than by manuailabotir?—I suppose so. 

4807. Does not that machine supplantthe manual labour fcf 
Hindoos ?—Yes, I suppose so, if they use it; but the EAst-Ixfdia 
Company have sent out improved machines on former occasions* 
which the Hindoos never made use of. 


4808. Do you know any thing of the cultivation of tobacco 
in India ?—I have seen it cultivated there. 


4809. Is that inferior to the American tobacco ?-*—Yes, very 
inferior. 


4810. In what degree ?—I think it is not worth above one- 
third part of the price of the American tobacco. 

4811. Have you been able to satisfy yourself as to the cause 
of its inferiority ?—1 think it may be generally ascribed to the 
want of skill on the part of the grower and the preparer; what 
has been brought to this country has been in a very unmarket¬ 
able state. 

4812. In what part of the process do you conceive the want 
of skill maybe traced, either in growing or preparing?—I think 
the principal want of skill is perhaps in the preparation of it. I 
know that other Asiatic people have cultivated very good to¬ 
bacco ; I have seen excellent tobacco grown by the Chinese. 

4813. European skill and capital, therefore, are not required 
for the cultivation of good tobacco ?—Chinese skill and capital 
resemble very much European skill and capital; I take European 
skill and capital, however, to be as much superior to Chinese 
skill and capital as Chinese skill and capital are superior to Hin¬ 
doo skill and capital. 

4814. Have you ever known any samples of Indian tobacco 

prepared by Europeans and Indians of real skill ?—Never. t 

4815. Is it not purchased by European mercantile houses, 
and prepared by them ?—Never prepared by them ; it is an ar¬ 
ticle very rarely dealt in at all. 

4816. Is not the reason ofthat, that in reality it is a very inferior 
article to the American tobacco ; entirely inferior 2—It is inferior 
to any tobacco 1 know in any part of the world; it is inferior to 
tbe tobapco grown in‘Manilla, in Java, in China, in Persia* and 
even in the Burman empire; there are very,good specimens of 
tobacco in thp Burmin empire. „ 

4817. Did you perceive any great di5cccn.ce in the mode .of 
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cultivating tobacco in the Burman empire and in those parts of 
India where it is so inferior ?—I think I may generally say I saw 
it grown with more skill and care; that more attention was paid 
to its cultivation. 
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4818. Describe the manner in which that care and attention 
were applied to the cultivation of tobacco ?—In attention to the 
selection of the seed, in attention to soil, to weeding, to the mode 
of reaping the crop, and to the mode of preparing the drug after 
the crop is obtained, and the mode of packing it, 

4819, In all those particulars to which you have referred, did 
you perceive an inferiority of management in India ?—In refer¬ 
ence -to the cultivation I am best acquainted with, that of the 
Chinese in the island of Java, a most decided inferiority; but it 
is impossible to see the habits of the two people, the Hin¬ 
doos and the Chinese, and to see the mode in which they carry 
on agriculture or any other species of industry, without being 
forcibly struck with the superiority of the one race over the 
other. 


4820. How do you rate the Javanese with the Hindoos ?—I 
think the lower classes of Javanese are rather superior to the 
lower classes of the Hindoos; but the upper classes of Hindoos 
greatly superior to the upper classes of the Javanese. 

4821. Assuming the qualities to be good, could tobacco be 
produced more cheaply in India than it is in America?—I 
should think not; but the climates of the two countries would 
produce different qualities of tobacco. The people of the United 
Suites could not grow the same qualities of tobacco which might 
be grown in India, nor could those of India grow the same qua¬ 
lities of tobacco as are grotfn in America. 

4822. Is not the price of labour much cheaper in India ?-~ 
Yes; but the land is not so cheap, because it is more occupied; 
and then the skill is all on the side of America. 

4923. You think that, under no circumstances, the Indian to¬ 
bacco can come into competition with the American?—I think, 
perhaps, not generally in competition with all American tobac¬ 
cos, but that it might be extensively consumed in this country 
for particular purposes. 

4824. Would you give the same answer upon the subject of 
the East-India sugar as you have in respect of cotton and to¬ 
bacco ?—That is a still stronger case. 

4825. In what respects ?—The making of sugar is more in the 
nature of a manufacture, and requires a greater degree of capita) 
and a greater degree of skill. 

4820. Are you acquainted with the cultivation of indigo in 
India ?—I have seen it cultivated. 

4827. Has it been much improved of late?—I understand 

4 Q 
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4 June 1830. from those who have been engaged in it, there has been an ini- 
- provement. 

John 4828. To what do you attribute that improvement ?—To a free 

application of European skill and capital, and to that only. 

4829. You conceive the same results would take place in the 
cultivation of other articles, to which you have been examined, 
by the same means ?—Yes, more or less. 

The witness is directed to withdraw. 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Tuesday next, 

one o’clock. 
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FRAlidlS HASTINOS TOONE, Es* 

mked as follows: 





is called in, and 


exa- 


4830. Have you been in China ?-—I have been, 

4831. What situation did you hold in China?—I was a civil 
servant in the Company’s service in China, 

4832. In what year did you go out to China ?—In 1805. 

4833. When did you leave China?—The last time, I left; 
it $t the end of 1826, 

4834. Had you been absent, during that period, for any 
length of time ?—Yes; I was twice absent during that time, 
I returned twice to Europe; once I was absent for three years, 
and another time for two. 


0 June 1830. 
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4835. Your knowledge of China extends over a period of 
nearly twenty years ?—Yes. 

4836. What situation did you hold when you left China ?—I 
was second member of the Select Committee. 

4837. In what manner arc the servants of the Company in 
China remunerated ?—By a commission upon the sale of goods 
on the part of the East-India Company. 

4838. What is the amount of your commission ?—It is two 
per cent., subject to certain deductions, which make it less than 
two per cent. 

4839. On the sale of what goods is that commission granted ? 
—On the sale of all goods exported to China on account of the 
East-India Company, from England or from India, with the 
exception of bullion; and on all goods sent to London on the 
same account; also upon the teas by the East-India Company, 
for sale iu Halifax and Quebec. 

4840. Is that calculated on the sale price of those sold in 
London ?—I understand that it is upon the net sale price. 

4841. Is it calculated upon the sale price of the goods im¬ 
ported into China, or upon their invoice price ?—1 understand, 
upon the invoice price. 

4842. The calculation, however, is made in England, is it ? 
—It is. 

4843. What other charges, in addition to those included in 
the two per cent, commission, are paid by the Company, for 
the management of their China trade, in China ?—They pay the 
salaries of two tea inspectors, two surgeons, and an interpre- 

4 H 
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8 June 1630. ter; there is also as allowance *ta the' Commodore, of the India- 

mpn, -and a retiring pension .paid,; toa fermertea inspector, 
*' Eta?™' an< ^ salaries of all the European servants conpected with 

the factory—those are deductions.fron* the tyrp per,cent. v<, 

4844. In addition to the twapefc cent^ there tee the changes 
of the rents of houses occupied'by the factors?*-.Yes;~tfae 
expenses of the table, and the rent of the factories^ •afc'Qanton 
and Macao; those are the principal items. Hie removal ofthe 
factory to and from Macao forms another item,. . j * 

4845. What additional per-centage uponthetwo per cent, 
commission do you apprehend all those charges to amount to ? 
—I understand "from the officers of the India House, that three 
per cent, covers the whole expense of the factory of every 
description. 

4846. What is the amount of commission paid by: private 
traders at the port of Canton to the agents who conduct their 
business?—From three to five per cent.; I have never known 
less than three; and 1 have generally understood that five per 
cent, has been charged by private agents. 

4847. The trade of the Company at Canton then is conducted 
on a more economical footing, as regards the allowances of the 
servants and the commission paid by them, than the trade of 
individuals ?—I believe it is, as far as I know it is. 

4848. Da you apprehend that the trade of the Company at 
Canton could be conducted by fewer persons than arc now em¬ 
ployed?—I think it might be conducted by fewer leading 
persons, with clerks to execute their orders. 

4849. In your opinion, is a long residence in China necessary 
to qualify a person to conduct trade with the Chinese?*-! 
should say that a residence of three years in the country would 
qualify a man who was actively employed in commercial busi¬ 
ness during that period, to conduct commercial transactions 
with the Chinese. 

* A 

4850. Is a knowledge of the Chinese'language necessary?— 

It is useful, but not absolutely necessary; it is highly useful, 
no doubt; but not one of the private merchants resident vti 
China lias any knowledge of it. *' 

4851. And ihey get on perfectly well without it?—They do so. 

4852. Wbat reduction, in your opinion, could be made* in 

the charges of the factory at Canton,, without diminishing Us 
efficiency?—It would require four or five,leading persons 
conduct the business of the factory, and perhaps as many mpre 
to meet the cpntiogencies q£ ill health, which might oblige 
them to return occasionally to Europe. ’ I should say that with 
less than ten it ceffild not be efficiently conducted; land that 
exclusive of'merexlferks; K ' , .* «• ^..77 
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• 4853>»<?Tfte pretend inufcfclier is* twenty, is it not P-^It is. 

485& fn prop^lfih %rtiie : capital" bf a merchant or mercan¬ 
tile bbdyte'li&rgeV -cfeai^ ^ c^rtrftlctSng that trade is pro¬ 
portionally stftaff, T ig’ it imt ?-^Certeinly. *' 

4855. la -what manner * do: you purchase the teas for the 
COmpanyVinvefrfcmetrf ?—:We usually contract for the teas in the 
spring^o£ the'year, to be delivered in the following autumn and 
winter;* and to be then flipped for 'Europe m that time. '' 

4856. Do you pdrchaseahy teas notion contract? Yes ; to 
fill up the deficiencies which occur in the fulfilment of those 
contracts. * The same body of merchants, namely, the, Hong 
merchants, supply those teas as supply the teas to be received 
as contract teas. . 

4857. You make it a practice to reject all teas which do not 
come up to your standard ?—Yes. 

4858. Are those deficiencies in the merchants with whom 
you have contracted considerable ?—With the younger and 
poorer merchants it often occurs; but not with the richer and 
senior merchants. 


4859. Has the quantity of tea deficient m any year been 

considerable ?—I think it has. There are five or six junior 
merchants in Chino, each of whom have occasionally failed to 
deliver a quantity of tea of proper quality, equal' to the amount 
contracted for. * 

4860. Can you state the amount of the deficiency which has 
occurred at any time ?—I cannot, at this moment. 

4861. When you have been obliged to buy teas not on con¬ 
tract, have you found any difficulty in procuring them ?—The 
black teas are placed almost entirely at our option; and we have 
found no difficulty in procuring a sufficient quantity to complete 
the cargoes of the ships consigned to us, although we, have 
often been obliged to supply deficiencies in the delivery of 
contract teas by purchasing teas of lower qualities than we could 
have wished. With regard to the green teas, we have ha^ to 
meet the competition of the Americans; and then we were 
unable occasionally to purchase the teas we washed, they giving 
higher prices for them than we deemed it advisable to do. 


4862. Do you find that the teas you purchase in. the qpen 
market have been dearer than those you purchased by contract f 
—They have been so sometimes in regard to giteeateas; but 
we generally purchase by the same scale of appreciation as is 
adopted fot tfie ic^ulation of the contracts. v " 

4$03., Apd with the same persons?—Yes; and we never 
purchase any teas except'of the Hong merchants. 

.. 4864., Does,the coi^act F‘ c «. V£ *rv from y eur t0 y® t ar ? ~ 
With regard to the bulk of teas, it does not; os regard some 
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classes of'tfie ipem teas and *butehotigVi*t4&e#.; i* We vary the 
pricesoftfortn « tJttle, to endeavoar *o $»t» stiffly more suited 


to tK^ dartrend^ and also to taqet» the 3 ''fiorti^etiti»rv- <rf tSc 
AmtetfcajSS; •••*' ’ —4;:*f vlLuivv ,<ttu fedf’ 


‘ 4885. Have you increased ihe 
<artSMially > whetfwefcad ascoriu 
; 4868. Has *h#: &*&***&*t 

. . ' J _ , . • • -i . T ft, . yw 4. li. Hkl A. TV I a 


active ^inpet?fi£n. 


iddfe pla& ; 

principal cafttract*^black fehs { nfflCnely^W thie congou fekk.'' 

4867. What Waa the whole number 6^ t^ief per pecul you 
had paid * for the black tea previous to Tht reduwop?—w$s 
divided into four classes, at 26, 27, 28, aha 29 tales per ppcul 
respectively, and we reduced each of those classes One tale/ 

4868. How is that contract price fixed ?—-Those prices havc 
been fixed for a long series of years past; why they were so 
originally fixed I am not able to say; those prices were 
established when I went to China, more than twenty years ifga. 

4869. When the Hong merchants have contracted with tfie 
Company for a certain supply of tea, what do they do for the 
purpose of procuring that tea ?—They make other contracts 
with native dealers to bring down the tea, and make them 
advances generally to the amount of about one-third of thp 
value of this tea. 

4870. How long previous to the delivery of the tea is that 
advance made ?—About six months. 

i 

4871. What is the usual interest of money at Canton ?— 
Between the Hong merchant and the merchant of the interior, 
from one to one and a quarter per cent, per month. 

4872. Have you ascertained at what price the country 
merchants deliver the tea to the Hong merchants?—With 
regard to the congou, which forms the largest class of teas, 
about seventeen tales and a half per pecul are paid by the 
Hong merchants for tea of average contract quality.. 

4873. What charges, in addition to that price of seventeen 
tales and a half per pecul, are made upon the tea before it gets 
into the hands of the Hong merchants ?—The Hong merchants 
estimate that three tales per pecul are necessary to v cover the 
charges upon tea payable by them. 

4874. That tea is delivered to the Company at a price varying 
from 25 to 29 tates per peicul ?—Yes. The terms df theCon- 
tracts for tea, made between the Hong and t£& merchants, vary 
slightly frotn year to year* but the general practice ac¬ 
cordance' with the following statement. An average priefc l fk 
fixed, say at the rate of 17^ tales per pecul* with arc fcgresfiient 
that for such parcels of the tea os may be redeived by the^Cora* 
papy at 28 tales per pecul an augmentation of one taledHattbe 
made to tbi tea merchant; and .for. such parcels ae shall be 


,487j^ iTbe profit* 
euuqting.tpe .jitfei 

ealer H-rrlt la aboi 
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received bff th*jOos*{^,.u* ,,#10 - price* of, 5i6 ,lS|l 0 », only, a 8 Jun. 1830. 
diminution* of %dfc a t^<oh«ilbe^J^ed,};janw moes of i7*-» „ ”±~ 
VH. &n.> imidpt* fim* pec *pecuL between, *4he Wong and tea * ‘ pt? 9 *** 
merchants, correspond usually with those of 25, 25, uud28 

ipW/’ 

■Affl&ttTke profifi tMmtofo,jtQ!tbe li«^nmrehant,on,each 

fftym* M .per: $enjfe*.after 

deducting to jmereiJt qj. % advance rpadfMo, Cftpcpwritry 
d . ea P^^^48>o^Ht fYf^rtwenty per cent., without tfiking 
the interest mto consideration ; no interest on the money p£ju in 
advance fey die Hong^ipercihant is charged to the country coal¬ 
ers'; that is } the tei merchants. 

» * * % » * ' « • » »* 4 % 

48^6# *W^do ^cootrnct is made, or any engagement made, 
with, ah outside .trader, are the teas delivered by him still deli¬ 
vered through a Hong merchant ?—Always. 

4877* Have you ascertained what commission the Hpng, mer¬ 
chant takes ; 4 poo that delivery?—I urn not able to say, but I un¬ 
derstand it is moderate. 

4878. The Hong merchants may therefore be considered in 
the light of brokers, taking a commission upon the sale of all the 
teas, and the transaction of all mercantile business at the port of 
Canton ?—In regard to the sale of teas, they act chiefly as bro¬ 
kers. Some of the principal merchants speculate oh their own 
account; they send a servant to the tea country with money to 
purchase teas on their own account, but the poorer merch&tits act 
almost entirely as brokers. 


4879. In consideration of the profits they derive from that bro¬ 
kerage, they make certain payments to the government*?—Yes. 

4880. In what manner do the Americans and other nations 
Conduct their trade at the port of Canton ?—They deal very 
much with what are called the outside merchants; that is, With 
shopkeepers; but the goods bought of those persons must all 
pass through the hands of some of the Hong merchants. 

4881. Do those outside merchants deliver teas of as Jrood 
quality as the Hong merchants?—I have understood thatrheir 
teas $xe certainly not so good as the best of those furnished by 
the senior merchants. 


4882. They again contract with country merchants for (he 
delivery of those teas ?—Yes, they do. ’ ; ,#l 

#583. In what manner do the officers of the Company's $tfps 
<Jfl*tdu$. tjiqir trade ?—Chiefly with the putaid^^erpl^ta. 

■',*488#'. The frctmy of the Company ,do. nqt interfere jn the 
management of that trade?—Not in the shghpaatdegree.. . 


h. 4885. Is it understood that they purchase teas of as good a 
•quality and at as low a price as the Company ?-^! liave under¬ 
stood’from several of the commanders themselve., thatthey do 
not get teas on such good tema as the Company d«f.' ; «-• 
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4886ii'D^ v ybMa^rfehendthattb^Am©ric»tft^ttheiFt«0^ ott 
as good terms as die Company ?^#appretb**d>ift>fc; mvanave- 
rage Wf yean. >' '^ ^ -vni^rrl ^* iu<v« ^fr *fC>?4 

4887. s In what different fcftodei does the Factory 4>f’Canton 
provide funds for theCompany's investment ?—The^tfefleit%&i. v 
yoftd the produce of the goeds ihiported from London and India 
is supplied by drawing bilb upoo, thegoyermnent^ 
the Court of Directors. >: : ,,i . . ./u 


4888. Those bills upon the government of Bengal ere drawn 
to a great extent every year, are they not ’Yes* they Are ; m 4» % 
the extent of a million and a half or two millions of dollars; 
sometimes exceeding that. 

4889. How are the funds provided in China which are given 
to the Factory for the bills they give upon' the government of 
India?—They are the proceeds of the opium chiefly, and the 
exports from India generally. 

4890. In what maimer are the funds placed in China which are 
received by the Factory for the bills give*} on the Court of 
Directors ?—They are also in a great degree the produce of the 
Indian trade; those bills being used for the remittance of funds 
from China to India. 


4891. Are the Americans in the habit of purchasing Com* 
pany r s bills on the Court of Directors ?—No, not generally. The' 
Americans have occasionally obtained their goods by the sale of 
bills on London themselves; they then come provided with let¬ 
ters of credit on commercial houses in London. 


4892. In what manner are the sales of British manufacture con¬ 
ducted at Canton; in what manner is that price fixed ?—The 
Company’s servants send for the Hong merchants, and, shewing 
them the samples, allow them a time to make their offers; 'the 
goods are then sold, either by division amongst the whole body 
of Hong merchants in shares, or they are sold to the best bidder. 
The cotton from India is generally sold to the best bidder. 

4899. Do you mean that the cotton is generally sold to the 
best bidder among the Hong merchants ?—Yes. The wodHens 
are divided rimong the merchants according to the shares of tea 
we have received from them. 

4894. The two transactions, however, are kept distinct 

Quite distinct. The system of barter is never resorted to in tire 
Company's* $erViee.' * / * * - 

4895. In what manner do you convert the invoice price 6f thfe u 
exports from England into Chinese currency?—At ftiefateof' 
6s . 8rf. per tale‘weight of dollar silver. * * '' - <‘ r ■ '** v N 

4896. Is the tale really worth 6$, 8c/. English currency ?—*The 

intrinsic value of the tale, at the mint price of per otih£e 

of standard silver,' would bq about 6s. ‘ ; 

4897. Therefore, when goods which in England have cost 20*v 
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are tronsf&gfd Iptfbfc>jGoinfca»yV books*#'China, they 
having.cost thre^ tak^J'~Ye&, they do. •■ 

4898. The real cost in silver having been 18s., and not £1?— * 
An .invoice amount of £{ sterling & carried to account m our 
boOka^CjAree tales; whereas, at the*intrinsic v*Juepf the tale, 
du*t amountwould be converted.into three tates aod about m third. 

4889^ WMt w the proportionai value of the dollar and the 
tale?—In our books we carry them to account at'the rate of 
seventy-two tales for a hundred dollars; on# .hundred dollars 
should weigh seventy-two tales. Dollars are always received by 
weight in China, ana not by number. 

4900. When you draw bills on India, do you draw at a fixed 
rate of exchange, or the mercantile rate of exchange of the 
day ?—At the mercantile rate of the day. 

4901. And the same when you draw on the Court of Direc¬ 
tors ?—Always. 

4902. Then, as regards those sums, which amount to a very 
large portion of the sums with which you purchase the Com¬ 
pany's investment at Canton, you obtain those funds as cheaply 
as any Indian merchant could obtain them ?—Assuredly; and 
generally at a cheaper rate, in consideration of the superior 
security of the Company's bills. On Bengal we generally draw 
at the exchange of about 202 rupees for 100 dollars; whereas 
the intrinsic par rate would be 210 rupees per 100 dollars.. 

4903. How does the government of India calculate the in¬ 
voice price of the goods which are sent to China ?—They are 
stated in rupees ; all their invoices arc stated in rupees. 

4904. How are those rupees converted into tales ?—We con¬ 
vert them into dollars at their intrinsic value; then turn the 
dollars into tales at the rate of 72 tales for 100 dollars. The 
rate of exchange for the rupees of the different presidencies with 
dollars has been fixed by the Court of Directors on the basis of 
the intrinsic value of the coins respectively. 

4905. Is the cotton so purchased in India, and paid for. in 
dollars, at the intrinsic value, obtained by the Canton treasury 
op more favourable terms than such cotton would be obtained 
by private merchants ?—I presume that it is; but I am not 
able to state how the Bengal government purchase the cotton. 
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4906. Does the investment of cotton produce a profit in China ? 
—Generally a considerable profit; there are occasions on which 
there A** been p loss; but in general it lias been a capital trade 
to jfie Company. ♦ 

4907. Is much cotton sent from India by the country, trade ? 
—Agood deal. 

,4008. It is cotton Wool which is sent?—Yes. *’ ‘ r 
4909. The exports from this country* of, British manufacture?* 
to Canton, has not been upon the whole profitable? lias it ?— 
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a Juno 1830. There has hem a loss upon the whole annual export I believe 

- upon every occasion; it is now reduce*), I think, to about 

F.&.Twnc, £] 7 } Q 0 Q a y ear . the average loss upon the whole consignments 
sq ' of British manufactures formerly was much mere* 

4910. In what manner do you calculate that ltfss?-**Tbe 
account of every commodity imported is drawn tip according to 
the practice of private merchants, as a debtor and creditor ac¬ 
count, in the form of an account sale. 

4911. Do you consider that there was a loss when those ma¬ 
nufactures sold in China produced less bullion there than was 
paid for them in England ?—I suppose there would be a loss in 
such a case. 

4912. Is that the mode in which you calculate the loss ?—■- 
We calculate according to the exchange I have mentioned, of 
6 s. 8 d ., upon that the profit and loss is calculated. 

4913. Would not that mode of calculation produce an appear¬ 
ance of profit where there was actual loss, the tale being in 
reality 8 d. less in value than it is calculated at in the Company's 
books ?—So it would appear, I think. According to that mode, 
the exports have been charged at less than the real cost; £1 
sterling is charged at three tales instead of at three tales and 
a fraction; so that the debtor's side of the account in the 
China books is less than it would be if the principle of exchange 
were the intrinsic par. 

4914. Then when those manufactures are sold they are sold 
for tales, which are likewise calculated in the books as being of 
more value than they really are ?—Yes. 

4915. So that in reality the loss is greater than it appears to 
be on the face of the account 'Without some consideration, 
I could not well answer that question. 

4916. Has the price of British manufactures much dimi¬ 
nished of late years in China ?—The prices at which we sell them 
to the Chinese has been Towered. 

4917. It has not, however, fallen so much as the invoice 
price of those manufactures in England ?—Not so much. 

4918. Has the sale of those manufactures been increased in 
China in proportion to the diminution of that price ?—I do not 
think it has. With regard to the article of long ells, the quan¬ 
tity exported to China has diminished. 

4919. The demand, therefore, of the Chinese does not ap¬ 
pear to have increased in proportion to the diminution of price ? 
—No, it has not. 

4920. Do the merchants who purchase your manufactures 
find a difficulty in disposing of them, ?—They state a very great 
difficulty in selling many sorts of them. We have found it imprac- 
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tieable to obtain a remunerating price for the long ells con¬ 
signed to us. With regard to the article of broad cloth, the 
Company export only that quantity which can be sold at a 
price which covers the cost and charges ; and with regard to 
the third branch pf our woollen exports to China, namely, the 
camlets, they have not been of late years a gainful article to the 
Company. 

4921. Have you yourself seen large quantities of British ma¬ 
nufactures which appeared to be unsold in the warehouses of 
the Hong merchants ?—Yes, I have ; in the warehouse of the 
senior merchant Howqua, who from his wealth lias been the 
largest purchaser of them. 

4922. Do you understand that the Americans have derived 
much profit from the sale of British manufactures?—I did not 
understand so when I was in China. I have seen it stated 6ince 
my return to England that they had sold them profitably. 

4923. Have you ever been enabled to compare the quality of 
the manufactures they sell with the quality of the manufactures 
sold by the Company ?—No, I have not. 

4924. Does it appear to you that woollens have come more 
into use amongst the Chinese than they were formerly ?—There 
is no reason whatever to suppose that; I should rather think the 
reverse. 

4925. Have any efforts been made to extend the sale of the 
cotton manufactures of this country ?—Several; there have been 
large importations on private accounts for several years past; 
the East-India Company have also from time to time exported 
cotton manufactures, but the out-turn has never covered the cost 
and charges. 

4926. That has been less profitable than the export of wool¬ 
lens ?—It has been so. 

4927. The Chinese have a very good cotton manufacture of 
their own, have they not ?—An excellent one; the people arc 
chiefly clothed in cotton. 

4928. Is it as cheap as the cotton of this country ?—Taking 
into consideration its superiority of quality, in Chinese cotton 
cloth, it is considered by themselves as cheaper; it wears better. 

4929. Do you apprehend that if the cotton manufactures of 
this country could be furnished at a cheaper rate than their own, 
and of equal goodness, there is any prejudice on their part which 
would prevent their purchasing them ?—No prejudice, further 
than that I think the government would endeavour to protect 
their own manufactures, if the export of cotton from this coun¬ 
try were carried to a very great extent. 

4938. The Americans have not increased to any great extent 
their exports to China of manufactures, for the purpose of pur¬ 
chasing their teas, have they ?—The export of manufactures to 

4 s 
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8 June 1830. China on the part of the Americana commenced very recently; 

— I think in the year 1819 or 1820; previously to that their ex- 
F. H. Toane , ports Were almost wholly in dollars. * 

£gqm 4931. A very large proportion of their exports is still in dol¬ 

lars, is it not?—I understand so, from the United States; 
though I have been informed otherwise since I arrived in 
Europe. 

4932. They also give bills?—Yes; they occasionally draw 
bills on houses in London to a certain extent. 

4933. Do you apprehend that you can, without affecting the 
exchange to a considerable extent, raise a larger sum in China by 
bills on the Court of Directors than has been raised ?—At the 
present time, I imagine a very large sum could be raised by bills 
upon the Court of Directors, because there is a great demand 
for such bills in India. 

4934. It appears that in one year a sum of £500,000, or 
nearly £600,000, was drawn on the Court of Directors; do you 
recollect the circumstances under which that was drawn ?—I 
have not an accurate recollection, but I think the government 
of Bengal authorized us to do it rather than draw on Bengal. 

4935. Do you recollect whether the drawing so large a sum 
affected the exchange ?—I think the exchange was at that time 
4r. 6d. or 4 s, 4 d. the dollar, which, as compared with the ex¬ 
change now at 4s., was high. 

4936. You never found any difficulty in obtaining money for 
bills on the Supreme Government ?—No; not when we gave an 
adequate exchange. We have endeavoured sometimes to lower 
the exchange too much, and in that case we failed. The mer¬ 
chants preferred sending their bullion to India to taking our bills. 

4937. Do the merchants receive to any great extent bullion 
for the opium and cotton they export to China ?— It is under¬ 
stood that the opium is almost wholly paid for in bullion, being 
a clandestine trade; and in fact any other payment would be 
useless to the sellers of opium; they could not take goods; 
there is no vend for them. 

4938. In whose hands is the country trade to China?—Chiefly 
in the hands of the mercantile houses of Bombay and Calcutta; 
large mercantile houses. 

4939. Chiefly British houses?—Almost entirely British houses. 

4940. Not with Madras ?—There is a very small trade with 
Madras; there passes only one private ship, I think, annually 
between Madras and China. 

4941. Is any quantity of British manufactures sent to China 
by means of the country trade ?—Latterly a great deal of cotton 
manufactured goods has been brought to China by country 
ships, which cotton goods had been unsaleable ih the Straits of 
Malacca. 
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4942. Have those cotton manufactures found a ready sale in 8 June 

China?—I understand by no means a ready sale. F ^ mm ^ 0Qng 

4943. Have any woollens been sent by the country trade ?— E*q* 

I cannot charge my memory with recollecting any woollens 

being sent to China of late years ; some years since I recollect 
a quantity being sent from Bombay, which were not allowed to . 
be landed. 


4944. Is there at present any impediment thrown by the 
government of India, or the Factory in China, in the way of 
sending British manufactures through the country trade to Can¬ 
ton ?—I should rather think not; but I am not quite certain on 
that point. 

4945. There was at a former period ?—Yes; the officers of 
the Company’s ships were prohibited from exporting woollen 
goods to China, but within the last five years the Court of 
Directors have allowed them to enter into that trade freely; I 
should therefore imagine there is no prohibition whatever on 
that trade now. 


4946. Is the country trade a direct trade to China, or does it 
pass through the Eastern Islands ?—A direct trade. 

4947. Then is Sincapore a depot for the produce of the 
Eastern Islands ?—Yes; country ships come partly laden with 
cotton, and they fill up with the produce of the Eastern Islands 
—with rattans and such small articles. 


4948. What are the principal articles, in addition to the dol¬ 
lars, received in exchange for the opium, which the country 
trade carries back to India?—Tea, sugar, silk, drugs of various 
kinds : the annual statements of the trade which are sent home 
to the India Houser will shew that accurately. 

4949. By far the largest portion of those returns are made in 
dollars, are they not ?—At Bombay there is a larger demand for 
Chinese produce than on the other side of India; there is always, 
in addition to the returns made by the Company's bills, a large 
annual export of silver to Calcutta and to Bombay. 

4950. Do the officers of the Company’s ships purchase any 
other articles than teas ?—Drugs, raw silk, and nankeens are 
the principal articles. 

4951. Do they purchase nankeens to any extent?—I believe 
within the last three or four years they have not; previously to 
that they did. 

4952. The Americans have given up, to a great extent, the 
purchase of any articles but teas, have they not ?—So I under¬ 
stand. As regards silk manufactured goods, I have heard Ame¬ 
rican agents state that they could be better supplied from 
England than from China; and that they expected, in a very 
shqrt r time, the English silk * manufactures would entirely sunh 
plant those of China in the market of the United States. ^ 
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4953. When you extended the demand for black tea, did you 
find any difficulty in obtaining it?—We extended the demand 
for black tea very gradually, and have never found any difficulty 
in getting a sufficiency. 

4954. Is there any difficulty, in obtaining an increased supply 
of green tea?—We have never been able to get as much green 
tea as the indents from London required, notwithstanding the 
prices which we gave. 

4955. Is it understood that it requires a peculiarity of soil 
and climate for the production of it ?—I have understood that 
tea of one kind or other is grown over a very large part of 
China, but that tea which suits the quality of our market is 
grown in only a few provinces; the black tea in the province of 
Fokien, and the green in those of Che-Kiang, Kiang-nan, and 
Kiang-Si. 

4956. Is it understood that the Russians are supplied with tea 
from a totally different part of the countiy, and with tea of a 
totally different description ?—They are supplied from the black 
tea country with that species of tea called pekoe; the same 
species is brought to London; it is the most expensive kind of 
black tea which is made, and with us is only used to intermix 
with other teas. 

4957. Is it understood that the woollens are sent to every part 
of China?—So it is said. 

4958. Are they subject to heavy duties of transit ?—There is 
a considerable transit duty on the frontier of every province, to 
which they are subjected. 

4959. Do you happen to know the additional price placed on 
those woollens by the time they arrive at Pekin ?—I have not a 
memorandum of that. 

4960. Do the woollens of England appear to be in use in Pe¬ 
kin?—When we were at Pekin the weather was exceedingly 
hot, when woollens were not used at all; it was in the height of 
summer. 

4961. Did you understand that they were in use ?—I think it 
was said not extensively. 

4962. Did you understand that the manufactures of Russia 
were in use at Pekin ?—I did not hear any thing rejecting the 
Russian manufactures when we were there. 

4963. Did you see any articles of Russian manufacture ?— 
None. 

4964. In what way are the officers of the Company's ships re¬ 
munerated?—They have a small monthly pay, but their chief 
emolument arises from the shares of tdhnage; ab6ut a hundred 
and three tons per ship sire allotted to the commander and offi¬ 
cers in the outward voyage from England to China and back 
again; in the voyages between India and China,* two-ffiths of the 
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whole tohnage eft the.; ship are allotted to the comamnder and 

Officers* '* i L -w 

4965. And the hundred and three tons ■ between them in 
coming home?—Yes; between the captain and officers out and 
home. 

4966. The 'teas purchased, and all the articles purchased by 
the Company's officers at Canton, are sold by the Company at 
their sales in London, are they not ?—Yes; they are all taken 
into the Company’s warehouses, and sold at the Company’s sales. 

4§67. What duty do the officers pay to the Company upon 
that sale?—Upon tea, a duty of twenty-five per cent, is payable 
to the Company. 

4968. In addition to the government duty ?—Yes. 

4969. That duty, therefore, is to a certain extent a compen¬ 
sation to the Company for the loss of the tonnage allowed to 
officers ?—Certainly. 

4970. Is it understood that the officers make profitable pur¬ 
chases of tea, notwithstanding the payment of the twenty-five 
per cent, duty ?—I understand that very few officers in the direct 
trade between England and China derive much profit from it. 

4971. Do they derive profit from the circuitous voyage?— 
Those voyages are occasionally very profitable. The comman¬ 
ders speculate in cotton ; sometimes they gain ; sometimes they 
lose; put upon the whole it is considered as a very.gainful 
voyage. 

4972. In what manner do they realize their fund in China 
for the purchase of tea in the direct voyages ?—They have all 
small adventures outward bound; articles of small amount; in 
addition to that, I believe, they draw bills on England. 

4973. Their situations are understood to be very valuable, 
are not they?—I do not consider the situation of a captain in 
the direct trade between England and China to be at all valua¬ 
ble ; but it is believed that the circuitous voyages arc profitable; 
considerable sums are paid to obtain the command of a ship, as 
has been supposed. 

4974. In general, it is considered that they are much more 
highly remunerated than the commanders and officers of other 
trading ships, is it not?—As compared with the commanders of 
the ships which the Company hire for the conveyance of tea to 
Canada, they certainly are. I am not well acquainted with the 
remuneration given to the commanders of merchant ships gene¬ 
rally in the other services. 

4975. As far Us your experience goes, do you apprehend 
that the Company derive any advantage from carrying on their 
trade with Canton in large ships instead of ships oi smaller ton- 
nage?—In larger ships the teas are more quickly taken on 
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8 June 1830. board, more readily stowed, and less injury and less breakage 
„ ^r~^ oone arises. I have understood there is a very considerable diffe- 
* j&q* 07 *' rence found in London between those brought in large and in 
small ships; those brought in the large appear to be in the be6t 
condition. 

4976. Do you apprehend that a vessel of twelve hundred tons 
has in that respect a decided advantage over a ship of six hun¬ 
dred tons ?—I can speak only from hearsay; I cannot speak 
from my own knowledge. 

4977. Have you ever heard the value of that advantage esti¬ 
mated ?—No, I have not. 

4978. In point of security, do you apprehend a ship of five or 
six hundred tons to be as safe as a larger ship ?—I believe a 
seaman would consider her quite as safe. 

4979. Did any collisions take place between English seamen 
and Chinese while you were there ?—-.There have been three or 
four cases of homicide committed by English seamen on Chi¬ 
nese while I was there. 

4980. What measures were the results of those homicides'?— 
The Chinese immediately addressed the Select Committee, and 
desired they would find out the guilty persons and deliver them 
up to them. The Committee professed a perfect readiness to do 
so, and endeavoured to find out the guilty persons; but in no 
case were they successful in bringing the charge home to any 
particular person, therefore they refused to deliver up any per¬ 
son. Upon that the trade was suspended; and here ensued a 
long discussion, which generally lasted six weeks or two months, 
at the end of which time some compromise took place. The 
Chinese allowed the trade to be reopened, and forewent the 
demand for the person to be delivered up. 

4981. Do you apprehend the power exercised over the trade 
in the Company’s factories could be as well exercised by a 
King’s consul ?—I apprehend not; because the Factory derive 
great influence over merchants by means of the trade which is 
in their hands* and the merchants have it in their power to 
influence the officers of government by their representations and 
explanations. 

4982. As regards the country trade, could not a King’s consul 
possess the same powers as are now in the hands of the Com¬ 
pany’s factors, and exercise those powers with equal efficiency? 
—I apprehend that he might do so. 

4983. If the interference of a King’s consul only took place 
when it was decidedly for the interest of trade that it should 
be exerted, would not the whole commercial influence of. the 
merchants at Canton go with the consul, and place him in the 
same position in which the Company’s Factory now stand?—I 
doubt whether the British merchants could be persuaded^ to 
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Suspend their private transactions for the sake of any gene- 8 June 1830. 
ral benefit; therefore I consider they would not act cordially —■— 

with the consul in suspending the trade, in order to induce the &’&***• 
Chinese government to come to any reasonable terms in cases 
of dispute. We have seen on a late occasion that the Ameri¬ 
cans rather gave up a pian whom they knew to be innocent, than 
submit to a detention of their ships. 

4984. If power were given to a King's consul by law over 
British traders at the port of Canton, in what manner do you 
think the consul could be best enabled to exercise that power; 
would it not be necessary that the ship’s papers should be depo¬ 
sited with him ?—That I conceive would be the most effectual 
manner of giving him a control. 

4985. Do you apprehend that smuggling could be carried on 
as well on the coasts of China as it is in the mouth of the harbour 
of Canton ?—An experiment was made about four or five years 
ago; three or four small ships went with opium to the coast 
of China, and I understand their success in disposing of it was 
very small; so much so, as not to induce a repetition of the 
experiment. I know of no other attempt which has been made 
to force a trade on the coast of China. 

4986. Is there considerable intercourse carried on between 
Manilla and Canton? —A good deal of intercourse in small 
vessels between Macao and Manilla. 

4987. By whom are those small vessels navigated ?—They 
sail under the Spanish and Portuguese flags; but it is under¬ 
stood that a great many of them are the property of Chinese 
resident in Macao or Manilla. 

4988. What are the cargoes of those ships ?—They import 
the produce of the Malay Archipelago—rattans, betel nuts, 
birds’-nests, black-wood, and the general produce of the Malay 
Archipelago. 

4989. Is there any trade now between the north-west coast 
of America and China ?—I think there is generally one Ameri¬ 
can ship about every two years, which comes from the north¬ 
west coast of America to China. 

4990. Do the Chinese carry on any considerable trade with 
Japan ?—I understand they are allowed to trade only in one 
part of Japan ; and that they are more restricted and watched 
than even the Dutch, who are allowed to trade to the port of 
Nangasacky. 

4991. Are great facilities given to trade in the port of 
Canton ?—I believe there are greater facilities there than in 
almost any port in the world. 

4992. Can the Chinese talk English enough to make it easy 
for Europeans to deal with them ?—The whole commerce of 
the port of Canton is carried on by means of broken English. 
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Etq . 9 —I should conceive so. 

4994. Do you apprehend that, as regards the purchases of all 
teas in China, the Company carry on their trade as advan¬ 
tageously as any private individuals ?—I should say, certainly. 

4995. That if an individual makes profit by his purchases of 
teas in China,, the Company could do so without the advantage 
of any monopoly ?—I see no reason why they should not. 

4996. Their purchases in China being effected as cheaply as 
those of individuals ?—Certainly. 

4997. So that if any greater difficulties are thrown in the way 
of their conducting their trade, under present circumstances, 
than in the way of individuals in conducting that trade, they 
must arise from charges not connected with the original 
purchase of the teas ; greater freight, or greater charges in 
this country, or other circumstances not connected with the 
original purchase of teas ?—Yes ; they certainly have every 
advantage in carrying on the trade which any individual could 
have. 

4998. Do not their large capital and their long establishment 
in the country give them great facilities ?—I think so. 

4999. Would it not be difficult for any individuals to contend 
against them on equal terms ?—I do not see why a mercantile 
house provided with adequate means should not enter into the 
trade on nearly the same terms. 

5000. But their capital and their long connection with China 
would give the Company great advantages ?—It would give 
them some advantages, no doubt. 

5001. Have there been any improvements in the quality of 
the cotton which is imported into China from India ?—The 
importations of cotton wool from India vary very much in 
quality; some are good, and some are very indifferent. The 
Chinese frequently complain of portions of the importations of 
cotton being discoloured and of bad quality. The very best 
cotton wool imported into China is brought bv the Company. 
I do not however mean to say that the whole of the Company's 
cotton is superior tp that imported by private merchants. 

5002. Is no American cotton introduced into China P—I think 
an experiment was made with a few bales once, but that it was 
found not to answer. It is more expensive than the Indian 
cotton. The Chinese would not give a price equivalent to the 
difference of the invoice cost of Indian and American cotton. 

5003. In the event of a reduction of the duties on tea in this 
country, and a greater demand arising in consequence, would 
there be any difficulty in obtaining a proportionate increase of 
quantity in China?—With regard to the green teas, we have 
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found that the quantity produced has very slowly increased, 
notwithstanding we have exerted ourselves much to have it in¬ 
creased. With regard to black tea, I imagine that the quantity 
might certainly be gradually increased. We have never yet 
been able to obtain a full supply of green teas of suitable 
quality. 

5004. You were understood to say that in some teas you 
have had difficulty, in consequence of competition with the 
Americans ?—Yes, in some species of the green teas. 

5005. They offered higher prices ?—They outbade us. A 
great part of our green teas we secured by previous contracts; 
those of course were delivered to us ; but when we wanted 
others, and wished to purchase in the market teas brought 
down by individuals with whom we had not contracted, it has 
occurred that we could not deal with them, the Americans 
giving higher prices than we thought ourselves justified in 
giving. 

5006. Are the cotton goods exported from this country by 
the Company of the same description as those worn by the 
mass of the population in China ?—They are chiefly such as 
the Chinese use in their garments; longcloths they call them. 

5007. They were calculated for the wear of the poorer classes 
of people ?—Exactly so; similar to the Chinese, but finer In 
fabric. 

5008. You state that the Chinese cottons are, taking quality 
for quality, cheaper than British cotton ?—Their cotton manu¬ 
factures they say themselves are cheaper ; they wear so much 
longer. The prime cost is dearer. 

5009. How do they spin their cotton ; by hand or machinery ? 
— By hand. 

5010. Do you know any thing of the comparative prices of 
that cotton spun by hand, and cotton twist manufactured in this 
country ?—I am not able to give that information. The exports 
of cotton twist took place after I left China. 

5011. You do not know to what extent any attempt has been 
made to supply the cotton twist from hence ?—No ; I merely 
heard that such attempts had been made by the Company and 
by individuals, but I afti not accurately informed. I think the 
last year there was a large shipment by the Company. 

5012. Have you understood there was a ready sale for cot¬ 
ton twist ?—I have heard that there was a prospect of its pay¬ 
ing the cost and charges, and that in consequence the East- 
India Company were going to export some. 

5013. Are the various sorts of tea, whether black or green, 

now imported into this country, the same as used to be imported 
formerly in the earliest stages of the trade ?—Very much so. 
The tea upon the whole has been improved in quality by the 
• 4 T 
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attention which has been paid to it; for instance, that called 
bohea now is very superior to that which bore that name fif¬ 
teen or sixteen years ago. 

5014. But it is the same tea, onlv more carefully prepared ? 
—Yes; it is the lowest kind of black tea, but it is more care¬ 
fully assorted, so as to exclude, the coarser leaves of the plant. 

5015. It loses its flavour by being kept, does it not?—Green 
tea does lose its flavour, but black tea is said to keep fbr two 
or three years without injury, if kept in a dry place. 

5016. When the Company contract for teas, do they require the 
teas of a certain season ?—The leaves of which the contract teas 
are made &Te picked and manufactured between the months of 
May and August, and are* shipped during the succeeding winter. 

5017. At what time are they brought into the market here ? 
—They remain, I believe, a year in the warehouses ; there is 
always a year’s stock in the warehouses on hand. They are 
nearly a year old by the time they arrive in England; then they 
remain another year in the warehouses. 

5018. You stated that there were heavy transit duties on 
woollens in China ; do you know how they arc levied ?—At cus¬ 
tom-houses, which we saw as we passed through the country, 
between one province and another. 

5019. How are the goods carried?—By the canals. 

5020. Do you know to wliat extent the duties raise the price 
of the woollen goods before they reach the northern provinces of 
the country ?—I cannot say. 

5021. Are the duties evaded ?—There is a great deal of 
smuggling carried on in China. The interior of the country is 
said to be well supplied with opium, the whole of which must 
be smuggled. 

5022. How are the Russian teas conveyed from China to St. 
Petersburgh ?—I am not aware how they are sent; I should 
think they go by the grand canal to the north, to Pekin. I am 
not aware of the route between Pekin and Kiatca. 

5023. Do you know the length of time it occupies ih convey¬ 
ing them from Pekin to Petersburgh?—No, I do not; we 
were four months coming down from P^kin tp Canton. 

5024. You stated, that & large ahip had great advantages in 
the stowage of the tea, as compared with a smaller one ?—The 
chests are stowed much more rapidly, are less liable to be 
broken, and less damage is found to occur in the cargoes. 

5025. In what respect is there greater damage as regards 
the voyage on board a smaller ship than a larger one ?—The 
Company employed 6mall ships to take teas to Canada, and 
have occasionally freighted with the same article small ships 
from China to London. I have heard that the teas taken in 
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those small ships were in a much worse condition than those 8 June 183#. 
taken in the large ships; that the packages were more broken, - 

and they were injured also by leakage. In the year 1815 there 
was a number of small ships employed in the China trade, and ***' 

I understood the teas taken by them turned out badly, in com¬ 
parison with that imported in larger ships. 

5026. Should you think that a land carriage of several thou¬ 
sand miles would be less likely to damage packages than a long 
voyage in a ship of 600 tons ?—No. I should think they would 
be extremely liable to be damaged in a long land carriage. We 
know that a great deal of damage arises m bringing down the 
teas to Canton from the tea country; there is a considerable 
loss sustained therefrom in every year^ 

5027. The question refers to the transit to Petersburgh ?—I 
imagine that there is a great deal of damage sustained by the 
article during such a transit. 

5028. Is it not understood that the tea sold in Russia is of 
very good quality ?—Yes; but it is packed in small packages, 
and consists of the most valuable sort of tea only. 1 suppose 
there is more care taken of such an adventure than could be 
given to the vast importations of tea into Canton. 

5029. What is there to prevent a person packing chests of 
tea safely in a small vessel as well as in a large one ?-—It would 
take a great deal more time to load them. 

5030. What difference of time do you conceive there would 
be ?-—That question I am not qualified to answer; the matter 
has been a subject of conversation with the captains who arc 
engaged in stowing their ships with tea, ana that is their 
opinion. 

5031. Do you think there would be more difference of time 
in stowing teas than other commodities ?—They are obliged to 
use a great deal of care in consequence of the tea-chests being 
made of fragile wood. In what precise degree a large ship is 
better adapted than a small one for the conveyance of tea I am 
not qualified to decide. 

5032. By what class of persons are the long ells worn ; for 

what purpose are they used ?—Generally for furniture; but 
they are also worn by shopkeepers, and the general class of 
labourers. * , 

5033. For curtains ?—Yes; and coverings of chairs and 
tables, and beds. 

5034. Are they the same sort of cloth called furniture cloth 
in this country ?—.I never saw them used in this country. It 
is a thin manufacture. 

5035. The demand for them, you say, has fallen off in China ? 

—It has not increased; the exports certainly have diminished, 
as compared to what the export of .1820 was. 
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demand cannot be said to have fallen off?—No; supposing that 

F Sip * 9 made 10 a PP ear ‘ 

5037. Camlets are universally used in China, are they not ? 

No, they are not; they are used chiefly for furniture, more 

than for clothing. 

5038. Do you know in what manner the Americans conduct 
their trade with the outside merchants; do they carry it on as 
a trade of barter, or make it two transactions?—The Ameri¬ 
cans generally go into the market provided with dollars, there¬ 
fore barter does not enter into their transactions. 

5039. ‘Vfaien they offer manufactures, what is done ?—They 
sell manufactures to a small extent, and they observe a great 
deal of secrecy as to their mode of disposing of them. 

5040. Have you heard it stated that the Americans make a 
profit on the export of British manufacture ?—So I have seen 
that stated in printed papers. 

5041. From your knowledge of the trade, can you under¬ 
stand how that occurs ?—I should not have expected such a 
result, from my knowledge of the trade. 

5042. They either must purchase their manufactures much 
cheaper than the Company, or sell them dearer, to bring about 
that result ?—Certainly they must. The Company sustain a 
loss on their exports generally ; the Americans affirm that they 
derive a profit. 

5043. They sustain a loss, though the tale appears to be 
worth 6s. 8 d. m their accounts, being really worth 6s. ?—Yes. 

5044. Are any part of the imports the Russians introduce 
into China woollens ?—I understand they do introduce into 
China a good deal of the produce of Saxony. 

5045. What description of goods are they; the finer woollens, 
or the coarser ?—We had some specimens sent down to us a 
few years ago of the coarse woollens, and in consequence of 
that we sent them to England, and had cloth of the same kind 
manufactured and returned to Canton; but it would not realize 
the cost and charges, and the experiment was not repeated. 

5046. Do you not conceive the cost and charge of conveying 
Saxon cloth to China by land greater than that of conveying to 
Canton by sea, and then sending them up the country ?—That 
I am not able to say. 

5047. Have there not been occasions on which the junior 
Hong merchants have lent their names for the purpose of con¬ 
ducting transactions directly with the country merchants ?—The 
junior merchants were very much embarrassed, and in fact bank¬ 
rupts ; the Company’s servants wished to support them, to keep 
up a number of persons with whom they might deal; and, on 
their part, they contracted with country merchants for the 
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delivery of teas, which were paid for at once, direct from the 8 June 1830. 

Company’s factory. The object was to keep up a number of - 

Hong merchants, that we might not be placed entirely within iLTumet 
the control of three or four senior Hong merchants. 

5048. Practically you stood, in your dealings with the country 
merchants, in the position in which the Hong merchants usually 
stand; engaging with them directly for the price of the teas ? 

—Yes. 

5049. Did you find that you contracted on better terms ?—The 
contract was made with the country dealers on the same terms 
on which the senior merchants contracted with their dealers; 
the teas were brought to the Company according to the scale of 
prices adopted by the tea trade generally. 

5050. Did you not in that case make, as an additional profit, 
the profit of the Hong merchant, deducting only that paid to 
the merchant for the use of his name ?—The profit went of 
course to the junior Hong merchant; he had the whole profit 
allowed to him, as a mode of paying oft’ his incumbrances. 

The object was to restore them to a situation of efficiency, that 
they might bear competition with the senior and richer mer¬ 
chants. 

5051. He was allowed to have the same benefit as he would 
have had if he had traded with his own money ?—Yes; just so. 

5052. It has been stated that the teas brought by the Ameri¬ 
cans and others to Europe and elsewhere are of inferior quality 
to those imported to this country by the Company; is that so ? 

—I believe they are so generally. 

5053. Do you conceive that that tea of an inferior quality, so 
imported into Europe, is inferior to the mixture of dry sloe and 
ash leaves sold in this country for tea ?—That is very probably 
not the case; but never having drank tea abroad, I cannot say. 

But the Americans think that they drink better tea than we do 
here, though they acknowledge that the tea they export from 
Canton is not so good as ours. 

5054. Why have the East-India Company never endeavoured 
to introduce into consumption in this country that inferior kind 
of tea ?—I believe it is because the tea-brokers, and those most 
conversant with the trade, have strongly recommended to them 
not to introduce that kind of tea; and that they acted upon the 
recommendation of the tea trade. 

5055. Would the brokers have the power of imposing such a 
restriction upon the sale of tea if tne importation of tea was 
more open in this country?—The brokers nave the best oppor¬ 
tunities of getting information, as I understand, regarding the 
peculiarities of the market. In the despatches we have re¬ 
ceived from the Court of Directors, they have always dwelt 
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on the necessity of our keeping up the quality of tea, by not 
sending any such as would bring the article into discredit. 

5056. Were you in China at the time the Americans first 
engaged in the trade to Canton ?—'There was a large trade 
carried on by the Americans when I first went out, in 1805. 

5057. Can you state that the improvement in the American 
teas has kept pace with the improvement which you describe 
to have taken place in the teas of the East-lndia Company ?— 
I have no means of answering that question, 

5058. Are you aware of any instances in which English, 
European, or foreign capital has been lent to the hong or other 
merchants at Canton, so as to establish a direct interest between 
them and foreigners?—The junior merchants, and indeed all 
but two or three of the senior Hong merchants, have been in 
the habit of trading on capital furnished them by the houses 
of agency and others in Canton. 

5059. Are such transactions carried on without any difficulty 
from the Chinese government or the Chinese laws ?—I believe 
the Chinese laws will not recognize the right of Chinese to 
borrow money of Europeans. 

5060. But, practically speaking, are such loans made, and 
the benefit of them received, without inconvenience, by foreign 
agents or capitalists ?—I consider the agency houses to which I 
allude would, in a majority of cases, not have advanced money 
to the merchants without an understanding, that if the teas on 
which it was advanced were purchased by the Company, the 
money should be returned to them from the Company s factory, 
without going into the merchant’s hands. 

5061. Then they have to a certain degree the security in 
their own hands ?—In that case they have security, and that 
to a considerable extent. If the teas, when brought to Canton, 
prove of such an inferior quality that the Company will not 
purchase them, then the lender would have no security but 
the honour of the Hong merchant. 


5062. Are such loans made upon interest, or the expectation 
of receiving a participation of the profits?—In all cases of 
which I am informed, the loans were made at the rate of in¬ 
terest of one per cent, per month. 

5063. Do you conceive that to be the established interest in 
China, or the particular interest attaching to those transactions ? 

—I have understood that to be the usual rate, but I have known 
one and a-quarter per cent, paid by Hong merchants who have 
been obliged to borrow. A good deal of the trade of the 
junior merchants of late years has been under the control of the 
Company’s Committee. From the distressed situation of those 
merchants, we could not allow any of our imports to go into 
their hands until the money for which they were sold was 
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brought to the factory. In some of those cases a deduction of 
one and a-quarter per cent, was made on the price given by the 
native dealer who purchased the goods of the junior Hong 
merchant, in consequence of prompt payment. 

5064. Has any capital been advanced in the way you describe 
by Americans ?—I have understood, largely; but there was no 
understanding between the Company's servants and the Ame¬ 
ricans with regard to the capital so advanced. I know it is a 
fact that large sums have been advanced by one American mer¬ 
chant to Hong merchants. 

5065. Have you understood that the Americans have expe¬ 
rienced any difficulties with regard to the reimbursement of 
such goods, or the profits arising from their employment, 
which have not been experienced by English merchants making 
similar advances ?—No ; I am not aware that they stand in a 
worse situation; excepting the cases in which certain British 
merchants advanced cash to Hong merchants, with an under¬ 
standing with the Company’s servants. That has been men¬ 
tioned above. 

5066. Will you state the causes of the distressed situation 
of the junior merchants at Canton?—The improvident conduct 
of the merchants, and their speculative habits. 

5067. You stated that the teas furnished to the Americans 
were of inferior quality to those furnished to the Company; do 
you apply that observation to all descriptions of teas, or only par¬ 
ticular descriptions ?—We understand, generally, that the qua¬ 
lity of their teas is inferior to that of the East-lndia Company. 

5068. Do you apply that observation to green teas as well as 
others ?—Yes; they export but a small quantity of black tea. 

5069. You were understood to say that they gave such high 
prices for green tea as the Company did not feel justified in 
going to?—They gave high prices for teas of low qualities, 
which we did not feel justified in giving; that occurred in 1825 
and 1826. 

5070. Their competition increased the price of green teas, 
did it not ?—Yes, in 1825 and 1826; but it has fallen since. 

5071. Is green tea as cheap now as it was before that compe¬ 
tition commenced ?—I have not heard the prices of green tea 
since I left China, but they had fallen before I left. The price 
of twankay, which forms the bulk of our green teas, has remain¬ 
ed the same for many years past. 

5072. Is the larger quantity of green tea now delivered of 
the same quality as the smaller quantity was formerly ?—Yes, it 
is, I believe, of the same average quality. 

5073. But there has been great difficulty experienced in ob¬ 
taining the additional supply?—We have always given the 
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8 June 1830. Hong merchants larger orders for green teas than they 6xe- 
—cuted; they declared they were unable to procure green tea 
ff £ , ^ oone * sufficient to meet our annual orders. 

5074. That is, at the same price at which the smaller quantity 
has been before delivered ?—Yes; at our fixed prices. 

5075. Did they ask an increase of price, and say, that if they 
had an increase of price they could supply a greater quantity ? 
—No, they did not. The bulk of our green tea consists of 
twankay, and that is a species of tea in which the Americans do 
not much deal; therefore they never suggested that our prices 
were insufficient to induce the manufacture of more, but that 
they could not get a larger supply. 

5076. What is the species of green lea in which the Ameri¬ 
cans chiefly deal?*Hysons, hyson skins, and young hysons. 

5077. Young hyson is one of the most delicate and finest 
teas, is it not ?—It has not been thought much of in England, 
I understand, or the Company’s officers would import it largely 
into this country. 

5078. Has there been any difficulty in obtaining an increased 
supply of black tea ?—We have never experienced any absolute 
deficiency in black tea. Some years the quantity brought down 
to Canton lias been only sufficient to load the ships; in other 
years 100,000 or 150,000 chests have remained unsold at the 
end of the season ; and then the best of them were purchased 
by the Company at reduced prices, to be shipped the following 
season. 

5079. Does the Factory make it a practice to sell every year 
all the woollens and other manufactures they receive in the 
course of the year, whatever the price which may be obtained 
for them ?—Almost always. 

5080. No matter what the price ?—No; except in some very 
rare instance, they are always sold, as otherwise they would in¬ 
terfere with the exports of the following season. 

5081. There have not been cases in which the Directors have 
been advised to send out only a portion of the supply the fol¬ 
lowing year, in consequence of your not being able to obtain an 
adequate price ?—We have occasionally requested them to limit 
their supply; but never wholly to suspend their import. 

5082. Have you ever been able to form an opinion, whether 
it would be possible to obtain, in the course of five to ten years, 
an increased supply to the extent of five or ten millions of 

f ounds of tea from China? — That is a speculative question; but 
think that the supply of black tea may be increased, and that 
in case of a steady demand it might be gradually increased to 
that. 

5083. Is it black tea which is in general use throughout the 
country by the inhabitants ?—It is. 
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5084. Is that tea consumed by the poorest persons in China ? 8 June 1830. 

—Tea of some kind or other is consumed by the poorest per- p H~Ti*one 
sons; but a great deal we saw used as tea we were told was the * # 

leaf of some other plant, not tea. 

5085. Is tea consumed throughout China ?—So we under¬ 
stood. 

5086. It is supposed to be cultivated by individuals in their 
gardens; by the lower orders of people ?—It is said so. In the 
province of Fokien there are large districts covered with it; it 
grow^on the hilly grounds. 

5087. Does it require any particular soil?—A light hilly 
ground, it is said, produces the best tea. 

5088. Is not the shrub the same for all descriptions of tea ?— 

That has been a disputed question, but we rather conceive it is; 
that it is only the difference of culture and preparation makes the 
difference between black and green tea; the crops are picked in 
the spring; the first in May; there are three selections of leaves 
in the course of the year. 

5089. Do you know how soon the tea plant bears leaves?—I 
am not aware of that. 

6090. Do you know whether the Chinese government make 
great efforts to prevent opium being imported ?—They publish 
annually two or three edicts, denouncing the strongest punish¬ 
ment on those who may be caught smuggling; but notwith¬ 
standing that the trade is carried on with the utmost facility. It 
has increased within the last twenty years from 3,000 chests a 
year to 12,000 or 14,000 chests. 

5091. Do you conceive that the efforts to prevent it are chiefly 
confined to those edicts ?—They employ revenue boats to cruise 
and intercept the smugglers; but the commanders of those boats 
are understood to be bribed, and often to be the persons who 
convey the opium from the ships to the coast. 

5092. Do not you apprehend that there would be a consider¬ 
able demand in this country for that species of tea which you con¬ 
ceive the tea-brokers are averse to the consumption of?—I should 
think they were the best qualified to judge of the kind of teas 
suitable to the market. We have always understood that the way 
to extend the consumption of tea in this country was to maintain 
the quality of the article; such has been the principle always 
^held out to us for our guidance in China. 

5093. You think that in excluding that species of tea they 
have acted solely on that ground ?—I conceive so. There is a 
very large quantity of cheap tea sent to England, but it is always 
of a sound and good quality. The prices of teas are very much 
diminished at the Company’s sales, in consequence of the vast 
quantities put up; the average price has been much decreased. 

5094. Is there any species of European woollen manufacture 

4 u 
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for which you think there is an increasing demand in China ?— 
None. 

The witness is directed to withdraw. 

Ordered^ That this Committee be adjourned to Thursday next, 

one o’clock. 


Die Jims, 10° Junii 1830. 


The Loan President in the Chair. 


JOSHUA BATES, Esq., is called in, and examined as 

follows: 

5095. You are an American merchant, are you not ?—I am 
an American; I have resided here for the last twelve years as a 
merchant in this countiy. 

5096. You have been largely connected with the trade with 
China, have you not ?—Since my residence here, I have been 
connected with the trade to China and other parts of India; 
and for many years in America I was connected with the India 
trade. 

5097. Are you a partner in any house in China ?—I am not; 
I am now a partner in the house of Baring, Brothers, and Com¬ 
pany, of this city. 

5098. What is the nature of your connection with the China 
trade ?—Baring, Brothers, and Co. have managed as agents for 
a house largely connected with the China trade residing at Bos¬ 
ton ; they have a branch at Canton ; we have acted as their cor¬ 
respondents here. 

5099. Is this part of the concern of Baring, Brothers, and 
Company ?—It is; it is a part of their business. 

5100. What interest have you in the trade conducted by that 
house; merely that of an agent ?—Merely that of an agent for 
the house at Boston. 

5101. You receive a commission upon all purchases in this 
country ?—We receive a commission. 

5102. Do you sell in this country for that house ?—Until re¬ 
cently we did not; latterly we have sold considerable quantities 
of raw silk, received by way of the United States. 

5103. Raw silk imported into the United States from China, 
and from thence into this country ?—Yes. 

5104. Has silk been imported into this country, under those 
circumstances, to a great amount ?—Probably to the extent of 
two or three hundred thousand pounds sterling; perhaps one 
hundred thousand pounds in the course of the year. 
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5105. Is that raw silk only ?—Yes; there stre importations of 
silk manufacture in the same way. 

5106. Have those importations been conducted through your 
house ?—A great portion of them. 

5107. Have they been to any considerable extent?— I do not 
recollect precisely the extent, but I should think to the extent 
of twenty or thirty thousand pounds. 

5108. Has that importation of raw silk from America been 
profitable ?—It depends on the fluctuations in the market; at 
times it has been profitable, at other times there has been a 
loss; last year it was rather a losing trade. 

5109. Has the American trade with China, as far as it has 
been conducted in manufactures, been an increasing trade of 
late years?—So far as my knowledge goes, it has rather in¬ 
creased ; I cannot speak positively as to the whole of it, but I 
should be inclined to think it had increased; that which has 
been under our management has increased. 

5110. Can you state what articles of manufacture, others than 
those transmitted by you to China on American account, form 
part of the American investments in a voyage to China ?—I am 
not aware that there are any other articles that are not included 
in the shipments we have made. I believe we have sent, gene¬ 
rally, many things which have not been sent before, as an expe¬ 
riment. 


10 June 1830. 
J. Bates , Esq, 


5111. Will you enumerate the different articles of manufac¬ 
ture which you have exported from hence to China ?—I will state 
those which are generally known; it not being a business which 
is our own, I do not know whether it would be right for me to 
state the particulars of articles which may lead to profit, and 
which belong to the house in Boston ; but the articles we have 
shipped are chiefly those which are shipped by the East-India 
Company. 

5112. Woollens and cottons?—Yes, and metals; and opium 
has been a great article; there are many other articles, but I 
believe they are unknown to the public; and it would probably 
injure our correspondence were I to name them so precisely as 
that any other person could come into competition with them in 
the shipment of them. 

5113. Has their export of woollens increased?—I think the 
past year of shipment has been larger than it had previously 
been. 


5114. Can you state the amount of it in the past years ?—In 
the year 1826, it was £120,000; in 1827, £82,000; in 1828, 
£98,000; in 1829, £147,000 ; to 18301 cannot speak precisely, 
but I remember one cargo alone was £160,000, but that included 
a considerable portion of opium; I think, however, it has been 
larger during the present year than at any former period. 
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“"" the whole profitable ?—I have no doubt they have been profita- 

' 01089 ble to a certain degree; that they have not given large profits, 

but there has been a regular small profit upon them ; that is my 
impression, though I had not the settlement of these matters, 
and therefore cannot speak positively. 

5116. Have you exported any large quantity of cottons?— 
Generally there are a considerable proportion of cotton manu¬ 
factures in the different investments. 

5117. The account you state was the total amount of value 
of the whole exports ?—Yes, the total amount of value of the 
whole exports by the house with which I am connected. 

5118. Can you state what proportion of that amount con¬ 
sisted of woollens?—I should think two-thirds of the whole 
amount, except this year; there was a large exportation of 
opium in the operations of this year, which alone amounted to 
£100,000. 

5119. Was the export of woollens less this year than in pre¬ 
vious years ?—More; the cotton goods were rather omitted this 
year. 

5120. What has been the value of the cotton manufactures 
exported in each year ?—I am not able to answer that question 
very precisely; I should think to the extent of £30,000 to Canton 
alone; that does not include the Manilla market. 

5121. Has that been an increasing export ?—Since the year 
1819 it has increased very much to that quarter; perhaps dur¬ 
ing the past year or two the business has been rather overdone 
to the Manilla and Batavia market, and to Sincapore, which has 
rather diminished the direct shipments to Canton. 

5122. Are you aware that it appears by the accounts pre¬ 
sented to Parliament, that there has been a very considerable 
diminution in the American trade to China of late years?—I am 
aware that it has diminished after the year 1826; I think the 
trade was very much overdone at that time; that, like the trade 
of all other places, there has been a diminution since that 
period; but it is now recovering again, and probably, during 
this year, it will be greater than it was the last. 

5123. At what period do you consider the trade to have been 
overdone?—In 1825 and 1826. 

5124. By the account before the House the imports into 
China in 1825 and 1826 appear to have been smaller than in 
previous years ?—Perhaps it will be necessary to take the year 
previous to that as showing it. The imports into China by the 
American vessels in the years 1825, 1826, and 1827, were 
7,913,810 dollars, the exports during the same period 8,335,788 
dollars ; in 1826 and 1*827 the imports have fallen to 4,243,617, 
and die exports to 4,373,891. 
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5125. From what paper do you take that statement ?— This 10 June 1880. 
is a statement furnished by the correspondents of our house. 

5126. Have you compared that with the paper number 25, in 
the papers presented to Parliament in the last year ?—I have not 
compared it, but I believe it corresponds with that paper. I 
have it for twelve years, from 1815-16, and I find it set down in 
1824-25 rather higher; 8,900,000 dollars. 

5127. Does the paper in your hand distinguish the sale value 
of merchandize imported into China by the Americans from the 
value of the bullion or the dollars ?—It does not; it includes 
merely the value in dollars of the imports and exports. 

5128. Have you any knowledge of the value of merchandize 
imported into China by the Americans in each of those years? 

—I could give a statement of that, I have it not here ; generally, 

I should say it was somewhere near five millions of dollars in 
specie. 

5129. Can you state the value of the merchandize imported 
in each year ?—I could give a statement of it, but I have not the 
statement with me ; it is contained in a book. 


5130. By the account presented to'Parliament it appears that 
the largest import of manufactures upon the part of the Ameri¬ 
cans into China took place in the years 1821-22, in which year 
that import amounted in value to 3,074,741 dollars, whereas in 
the last year in this account, 1826-27, that import amounted 
only to 2,002,549; have you any means of stating in what ar¬ 
ticles of manufacture that import had fallen off?—I am not 
able to state precisely on what articles the import had fallen 
off. I should infer from the statement that probably in that 
year there was a large importation of furs from the north-west 
coast of America, and probably a good deal of ginseng from 
the United States-—an article that sometimes bears a great 
price in Canton. 

5131. By the account it appears that the importation of furs 
was greater in the year 1823-24 than it was in the year 1821-22; 
is the value of those furs considerable ?—In former times it was 
very considerable; to the extent, I should think, in some years, 
of a million of dollars; but latterly, 1 think, it has fallen off, 
perhaps half a million. 

5132. It appears that in the year 1806-7 the total number of 
furs imported amounted to 298,949, and in the year 1811-12 to 
367,215 ; that in the year 1825-26 the import was 65,958, and in 
the year 1826-27, 73,575; can you explain to what circumstances 
that great diminution is to be attributed ?—In the early period 
named the trade was much more lucrative, there were a greater 
number of ships engaged in it, and the price of furs at Canton 
had been maintained at the same rate; but of late years 
the trade has dwindled to a Very trifling amount; there 
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10 June 1830. are very few persons engaged in it, and it does not yield much 

* profit. * 

J. Bates 9 Esq. 

5133. Can you explain under what circumstances that trade 
has so much fallen off?—I am inclined to think the limits of the 


trade are rather reduced by the regulations of the Russians; 
they are not allowed to cruise so far north as formerly ; and pro¬ 
bably from this that there is a scarcity of furs; that they cannot 
collect so many as formerly, particularly the fur seals; the num¬ 
ber is very soon reduced. 


5134. Are they the sea otter skins?—Yes, in part. 


5135. Are you acquainted with the expense of the establish¬ 
ment of the house in China; the number of persons engaged in 
carrying on their business?—Formerly there were Mr. Cushing, 
and he had a clerk, and sometimes he might have two ; latterly 
there has been Mr. Forbes, and he has had a young gentleman 
with him; there is no other establishment beyond that of the 
servants in the Factory. 


5136. What may have been the extent of exports from China 
which may have passed through their hands in the course of a 
year in value?—It varies considerably from year to year; some 
years it has not been more than a million of dollars, in other 
years it has amounted to two millions, or more. 


5137. Has that house been in the habit not only of con¬ 
ducting at Canton their own business, but likewise acting as 
agents for other persons?—They have been confined to their 
own business for the last eight or ten years. 

5138. Are you aware of the amount of commission charged 
by agents at Canton?—The established commission, I believe, 
is two and a half per cent, for American business; they gene* 
rally return to the supercargoes one per cent, and that, I believe, 
varying I suspect according to the sort of bargain they make at 
the time. 


5139. The real commission paid to the agent, then, is only one 
and a half per cent. ?—The general commission is two and a half 
per cent., and every ship which goes there has a supercargo 
who is charged to manage the ship ; he endeavours to make the 
best bargain he can with regard to commission, and I should 
suppose that at least one per cent, was returned to him, which 
forms his portion of the profit. 

5140. The whole is two and a half, and the advantage to the 
agent is one and a half?—Yes. 

5141. With whom do the Americans conduct their trade at 
Canton; with the Hong or the outside merchants?—Generally 
with the Hong; but they trade with the outside merchants 
whenever they find it for their interests. 
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5142. Did you ever understand that they had experienced 10 June 1830. 

a difficulty in procuring all the green tea they required ?— - 

Green tea is not so abundant as black, but I have never heard J ' Satet * Es V m 
that they found any difficulty in obtaining as much as they 

wanted; it certainly yields a greater profit at the present mo¬ 
ment than any other kind of tea, and from that it might be in¬ 
ferred that there is a deficiency of it; but it never occurred to 
me before. 

5143. Has the export of green teas altogether increased from 
Canton of late years?—I should say it has considerably in¬ 
creased. 

5144. Do the Americans purchase their tea on as good terms 
as the Company?—I have no doubt they do, on quite as 
good terms; they sometimes buy on contract, but more gene¬ 
rally in the open market, after the teas have arrived. 

5145. You mean by buying by contract, that they have made 
a previous contract for the delivery of so much tea without 
seeing it ?—Yes; so much tea of a given quality. The tea is 
brought in November and December. 

5146. What proportion do you apprehend the quantity of 
tea they purchase on contract bears to the total quantity they 
purchase at Canton ?—For the Americans I should say it bears 
but a small proportion, perhaps not ten per cent, on their tea. 

5147. By whom is the tea brought into Canton which is sold 
in the open market?—It is brought by tea merchants from the 
interior. 

5148. Is it brought by the same description of persons with 
whom the Hong merchants contract for the delivery of teas ?— 

I cannot speak as to that, but I conclude the same description 
of merchants; perhaps not the very merchants with whom the 
Hong merchants may be in correspondence, but persons having 
tea from the interior. 

5149. Do the Americans purchase their teas of those country 
merchants who bring the tea into Canton ?—They buy from 
the Hong merchant, or from the outside merchants, who are 
another description of merchants, not from those bringing the 
tea from the interior. 

5150. Are the Hong merchants purchasers of tea on their 
own account ?—So far as they contract with foreigners; I have 
no doubt they make also a contract with the tea merchants in 
the interior; beyond that, I should not suppose they purchase 
very largely. 

5151. When the Americans purchase teas in the open mar¬ 
ket, they purchase teas which have been contracted for by the 
Hong merchants ?—gome of them do, those who buy from the 
Hong merchants; I should say those which the Hong mer- 
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chants have contracted for, or which have been placed in their 
hands for sale from one or other of those causes. 

5152. Has the price of green tea been increased by the com¬ 
petition which has taken place ?—Particular kinds of green tea 
have advanced; imperial and gunpowder, I believe, is dearer 
now than it was a few years ago. 

5153. Are not the Americans in the habit of buying some 
sorts of tea that do not ordinarily form a part of the investment 
of the East-India Company ?—They are, particularly the high- 
priced green teas, which are very rarely brought here. 

5154. Do you know what proportion in value of that invest¬ 
ment consists of that description of tea which is not imported 
generally into this country ?—I have here a statement of exports 
to the United States for the season of 1828-29; it would give 
an idea of the proportion of the different sorts of tea shipped 
to America. I can read the totals : of each kind of bohea, 700 
chests ; Souchong, 16,447 chests; Pekoe,190; HysonSkin,17,778; 
Twankay, 5,707; Young Hyson, 24,169; Hyson, 10,512; Impe¬ 
rial and Gunpowder, 4,582; making a total of 80,498 chests. 

5155. What is the weight of a chest ?—From seventy-two to 
seventy-six pounds. 

5156. It appears by the accounts presented to Parliament, 
that, in the year ending the 30th of September 1826, the quan¬ 
tity of tea imported into the United States amounted to 
10,098,900 pounds, and in the following year, ending the 30th 
of September 1827, to 5,875,638; to what circumstances do 
you attribute that great falling-off in the year 1827 ?—The trade 
had been very much overdone ; the consumption of the United 
States I should not consider more than between six and seven 
millions of pounds, therefore it was a very great excess of im¬ 
portation, which would naturally adjust itself; I believe there 
was at that time a great deal of money lost by importations of 
teas from Canton, and that the subsequent short importations 
have reduced the stock, so that the business is now in a whole¬ 
some state again. 

5157. It appears that the exports of tea from the United 
States in the year 1826 amounted to 2,804,753 pounds, and in 
the following year to 1,626,417 pounds, the decrease being 
1,178,336 pounds ; can you account for the great falling-off in 
the export of tea from the United States in that year?—The 
export of tea from the United States depends entirely upon the 
state of the Dutch and Hamburgh markets; it is exported to 
those markets and to France ; and I do not know whether any 
inference could be drawn from the fact, that the exportation 
was diminished or increased, only that the foreign markets 
furnished a better market than could be got at home* 
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varies much from year to year ?—I do not think the consump- - 

tion of America increases so much as it would in other Bate *> Es< l* 
countries ; they are not great tea-drinkers; they are more 
generally consumers of coffee ; the consumption, however, has 
increased pretty regularly. 

5159. It appears that the exports of tea from Canton, for 
European consumption, were in the year 1825-26, 1,360,800 
pounds, and in the year 1826-27, 357,966 pounds; do you ap¬ 
prehend that so great a falling-off in the exports of teas for 
European consumption from Canton in those years, taken in 
conjunction with the falling-off in the exports from America of 
teas in nearly the same period, would have taken place, had not 
the sale of American teas on the Continent been materially 
interfered with by the import of teas of other nations ?—I 
should draw that inference from it, that the sale of teas of the 
American importations must have been interfered with by 
importations of other nations; of late years the Dutch Com¬ 
pany has endeavoured to supply Holland fully. 

5160. Is it understood that they have carried on their trade 
with profit ?—On the contrary, with very considerable loss. 

5161. They have however succeeded in materially interfering 
with the American trade?—For a time they have ; for the 
present the Dutch Company have desisted ; they have sent out 
only half their number of ships this year, and there is more 
room for Americans or for foreigners; the prices are now 
improved, yielding a small profit. 

5162. Do you apprehend that, in consequence of that com¬ 
petition between the Americans and the Dutch, the price of 
tea during the last year, on the Continent, can have been 
considered to be a remunerating price ? —During the last year 
it hasjmid a reasonable profit; up to last year it was difficult to 
gain by tea to the Continent. 

5163. In your opinion, may the prices at which it has been 
purchased in the course of the last year on the Continent be 
considered as fair average prices, remunerating for the cost of 
import ?—I should say they arc, certainly. 

5164. Should you say the same as to the price in America 
towards the close of the last year ?—I could not say the same 
of the United States the last year; the early part of the present 
year, however, they have been obtaining fair prices. 

5165. You would consider the prices of Boston and New 
York, in October and November of last year, rather below a 
remunerating price ?—I should think they were ; there has been 
a good deal of embarrassment in that section of the country, 
and, as is usual under those circumstances, there has been no 

4 x 
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10 June 1830. speculation in merchandize, and the prices have been lower in 

consequence. 

5166. Are you aware whether the Americans import into 
China any manufactures bearing the same name as the manu¬ 
factures of England, but not actually manufactured in this 
country ?—I believe very considerable, that is, considerable for 
the United States; shipments have been made to Manilla and 
Canton of a species of cotton more resembling the white 
cottons of Bengal than any cotton goods manufactured here ; 
they are stout goods; they have sold, I understand, very well; 
those goods have been imitated here at about two-thirds of the 
American cost, and the business from America, I believe, is at 
an end. 


5167. Have you seen an account in the papers presented to 
Parliament last year, stating the quantities and value of British 
articles imported into China by the Americans in the years 
1824-5, 1825-6, and 1826-7 ?—I have not read any of those 
accounts. 


5168. Have the goodness to look at the account, page 46, 
and state whether, as far as you are acquainted with the course 
of trade, the manufactures there stated as British probably 
were of British manufacture ?—I should say they were ; there 
is a description of goods answering to the name of camlets 
manufactured h| Holland, but the quantity is not great, and I 
am not aware that any were shipped during these years. 

5169. Does the amount there stated as the value of British 
manufactures imported into China by the Americans in those 
several years, generally accord with your idea of what that 
value may have been ?—In my opinion it does, about £200,000; 
it will have gone, I think, rather higher since that period. 

5170. Are you of opinion that a British merchant would 
export British manufactures to China with more advantage than 
an American merchant from this country ?-^I do not see that 
he would have any advantage ; Americans have the same 
privileges here; the only charge, I believe, they have to pay 
more than the British subject has to pay, is the scavage dues to 
the city of London, which amount to about one per cent. 


5171. Are they not returned?—They were returned for a 
time; but latterly they have been insisted upon as respects any 
trade not direct to the United States. 

5172. Do you expect there would be any greater exports of 
British manufactures from this country to China in the event of 
the opening of the trade to British subjects?—I think there 
would be a very considerable increase. There seems to be a 
complete revolution in regard to the trade of the East-Indies. 
The first ten years of my commercial life, I was engaged in re¬ 
ceiving the very manufactures from India which are now carried 
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the other way. I have no doubt that the Chinese would re* 
ceive manufactures of England, and that they would go into 
more general consumption, if it was in the hands of private 
traders, as it requires considerable management to introduce 
the different articles. 

5173. If the Americans now possess and have for several 
years possessed all the'facilities for carrying on that trade in 
^British manufactures which would be possessed by Englishmen 
in the event of opening the trade, how is it, if that trade is 
capable of extension, that it has not been extended much more 
than it has been ?—It is a trade which requires great experience 
in the details; there are very fe^ persons in the United States 
who know any thing about it. It is a trade which requires a 
double capital, inasmuch as they cannot rely on the sales of the 
goods for the purchase of the return cargo ; consequently, those 
who have sent ships from the United States for a cargo of teas 
for the consumption of the United States, could not calculate 
on any period of the return of that ship, unless they were to 
send credit or dollars. The goods’ business has been confined 
to two houses ; I believe that in British manufactures they have 
not relied so much on the return of teas to the United States. 

5174. Are you of opinion the Americans would conduct 
that trade to a larger extent and more advantage if they had 
larger capitals ?—I believe there is capital enough there ; but 
that those persons who possess that capital have not acquired a 
proper knowledge; hut that they have it now, or will have it 
very soon, I have no doubt. They will carry on a greater 
portion of trade in a very short time. 

5175. Are not the partners of the house of Perkins and 
Company at Canton as much acquainted with that trade as the 
agents of the East-India Company can have become ?—Per¬ 
fectly so ; and it is of course their object to keep that informa¬ 
tion to themselves. 

5176. They have had the means for years of extending that 
trade as greatly as British merchants would have had if it had 
been opened to them?—Certainly; if the tea trade is closed 
against them there is no mode of making a remittance beyond 
a certain point. I believe I have stated that on teas generally 
to Europe there is or has been very little profit; it has been very 
difficult to make a par remittance in teas; the very limited 
amount which can be remitted in teas to the Continent, where 
the consumption is very trifling compared with the consump¬ 
tion of England, prevents their embarking beyond any number 
of ships required to bring back the teas necessary for those 
markets. During the past year I believe the house of Perkins 
were the shippers of all the teas to the European markets, ex¬ 
cept those by the Dutch Company, which did not extend to more 
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than five or six cargoes, perhaps equal to two cargoes of the 
Company. 

5177. The American merchants of Canton having open to 
them the whole supply of all the world with teas, with tne ex¬ 
ception of Russia and JEngland, do you think their market for 
teas is too small to enable them to extend that trade consider¬ 
ably ; that there is a difficulty in obtaining returns ?—That is a 
difficulty that would be in some measure removed, probably this 
very year, by the recent discovery that dollars are no longer 
wanted there; the Americans now take credit to a considerable 
extent, and the bills which would be thus offered in the market 
could be purchased as a remittance. 

5178. Where do the Americans obtain those bills ?—The 
Bank of the United States issue bills; the different banking- 
houses of the United States give credits upon London; those 
bills are taken to Canton, and arc there sold, and are bought 
by the native merchants who trade to Canton with opium ; 
they take the bills to Bombay and Calcutta, they are there sold 
as remittance to England. 

5179. So that the country trade of India is the foundation 
of the American trade with China under this altered system ?— 
It would be incorporated; the two trades would work very well 
together; but I believe the Americans have, until the present 
year, chiefly carried specie, dollars. 

5180. It is understood that the profit in the American trade 
to China is made, not on the import, but upon the export cargo ? 
—In the one case it is on the import, and in the other upon the 
export. Those adventuring from the United States and send¬ 
ing dollars, rely entirely upon the manufactured silks and tea 
which they get in return, for their profit; but on that part in 
which I conceive British manufactures are concerned, there the 
profit on the British manufactures, I should say, was the temp¬ 
tation. 

5181. If there were so large a profit upon British manufac¬ 
tures as to create that temptation, and the Americans have bad, 
as they have had for years, the means of exporting those arti¬ 
cles in any quantities, can you explain why they have not been 
exported to a greater extent than £200,000 a year in value ?— 
It takes a double capital; and the information necessary to 
carry it on successfully at Canton is confined to very few; I 
am not aware that there are more than two houses in the United 
States whicli have had any knowledge of it till within these 
few months. 

5182. Have the Americans engaged in trade with China been 
in general persons of large capital ?—Generally persons of large 
capital, or they have acquired it in the course of this trade ; all 
the old houses, however, engaged in it, have acquired fortunes. 
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who adventured indiscreetly beyond their means. - 

5183. Is it a trade generally requiring great capital, and in liate5> Et *‘ 
which great capital has considerable advantages ?—It requires 

great capital or credit; the outlay is^or twelve months, and 
therefore the trade cannot be carried on by persons who cannot 
afford to lay out of their money that time. 

5184. If the trade were carried on by the subjects of 
England, do you think they could carry on that trade as cheaply 
as the Americans ?—I see no reason why they should not. 

5185. Do you think they would carry it on more cheaply? 

—I do not think they would carry it on more cheaply ; except 
that they would have the advantage of the one per cent, which 
the Americans have to pay for the scavage dues. I do not 
know of any other difference. Perhaps the freight might be 
rather more on English ships. 

5186. Do you know the difference between the freight of an 
English and an American ship ?—There is not much difference 
with the recently constructed ships at Liverpool, where the 
competition is very active ; they have some British vessels on 
the same model as the Americans, and they rank together 
as they lie, and sail side by side. I believe the amount of 
British tonnage is rather increasing ; I allude to the amount of 
British shipping bringing cotton, for instance. I believe there 
is not much difference in the freight or the sailing of those ships 
recently constructed on approved models ; they are fully equal 
in every way, and there is very little difference in freight. 

5187. Could an American merchant ship British manufactures 
at Liverpool as cheaply as a British merchant could ?—I believe 
there is no difference. 

5188. The only difference is in the port of London ?—Yes, 
in the scavage dues, which is a considerable impediment. 

5189. What is the freight from England to Canton and back 
at this time ?—I think ships could be chartered now, from 
400 to 500 tons, at £6. 10s. per ton for the voyage out and 
home. 

5190. Have you ever understood that it is more advantageous 
to ship teas in a vessel of 1,000 or 1,200 tons than in one of 
600 tons; that the teas are less injured in the package?—I 
should think there could be no difference if the ship was per¬ 
fectly dry; that the tea would come as well in one sized vessel 
as another. 

5191. What sized ship do you consider as the most econo¬ 
mical for the voyage to China ?—The most approved construc¬ 
tion is about 450 tons of a particular model, which will carry 
more than half as much as a Company’s ship, and be navigated 
with eighteen or nineteen men. 
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““ of £6. 10s. ?—I mentioned those because there are a great 

a s > nU mber of that description of ships here. 

5193. What would be the freight of one of those vessels on 
an improved model of J?50 tons?—In the United States a ship¬ 
owner offered to contract to supply a ship at thirty dollars per 
ton measurement on teas, the ton of forty cubit feet; that was 
for the voyage out and home; that comes to about £ 6.10s. 

5194. There would be no difference in the freight of a ves¬ 
sel of 450 and 600 tons ?—Per ton there would be no diffe¬ 
rence. 

5195. When you speak of £6.10$. a ton, do you mean a ton 
of 40 or 50 feet?—I think a British ship would be got now at 
£6. 10.9. per ton of 40 cubic feet. 

5196. What would it be for the fifty cubic feet ?—I think 
that comes to about £8. 2$. 6d. 

5197. Is not the tonnage of the East-India Company com¬ 
puted at fifty feet to the ton ?—I understand it is. 

5198. In what particulars is this great improvement that has 
recently taken place in vessels of 450 tons burthen ?—It consists 
in adding much to their length ; they arc longer and deeper, 
and have a peculiar form. 

5199. Does it improve their capacity without interfering with 
their velocity?—It improves their capacity ; and their velocity 
is even greater. 

5200. Is a vessel of 450 tons oil the improved construction 
really a much larger vessel than a vessel of the old construction 
of 450 tons ?—She is really a larger vessel. 

5201. How many tons does she actually carry ?—I suppose 
a ship of 450 tons on the improved construction would carry 
750 tons of tea of 40 cubic feet. 

5202. What is the premium on the insurance for a voyage to 
Canton and back ?—I do not recollect what it is out and back, 
but I think it is outward two and a half; and I believe home¬ 
ward two and a half. I have understood the Company’s ships 
have paid three per cent., but latterly they paid only two and 
a half. 

5203. The Company do not insure ?—They do not; but there 
are some parties who insure their interest for similar voyages. 

5204. Do the American ships last as long as the British ships ? 
—Those that are built with care for some individuals who are 
very particular, I believe, last as long; but generally they do 
not. 

5205. Upon the whole, should you consider it cheaper to 
navigate a British or an American ship ?—I think that a British 
ship cannot be navigated so cheap as an American. I believe 
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expense; and the provisions cost rather more. I think in a - 

long voyage it might make a considerable difference. I have Es 9* 

stated before that it makes a quarter; but I think that is too 

much. 

5206. In that answer you compare th<5 expense of navigating 
an American ship from America, and a British ship from 
England; but if both left a British port for China, would there 
be any considerable difference of expense in navigating them ? 

— I believe very trifling ; the only thing would be the necessity 
of taking those boys, which are considered by the Americans 
as useless. 

5207. Has the trade to Manilla increased ?—Very much. 

5208. In what articles is that trade carried on ?—In a much 
greater variety of articles than to China; some hardware and 
other descriptions of goods usually purchased by the natives. 

5209. What are the articles from Manilla ?—Sugar, and a 
species of grass which is very valuable, indigo, and tortoiseshell, 
and coffee. 

5210. Can you state the value of the imports into Manilla in 
any one year ?—I cannot. I have a statement of the produc¬ 
tions of Luconia for the year 1825, which I beg to deliver in. 

The same is read, and is as follows : 


Statement of the Productions of Luconia, 1825. 


Indigo. 3,472 Quints 

Sugar. 138,298 Pilons, 

Pearl shell. 2,687 Peculs 

Tortoise ditto. 3,130 Catties 

Rice . 39,906 Cabans 

Ditto. 26,965 .. .. 

Ditto, Paddy. 10,783 .. 

Cotton.. 3,109 Pis. 

Bees* Wax. 1,272 Qls. 

A vac a. Lapis. 371 Pis. 

Ditto, 2d, 967. 8,340 

Ditto, rope. 3,519 


Cocoa .. 390 Cabaus • • 32 .• . 

Coffee. 1,615 Pis. .. 15 .. . 

Sapan wood.. 24,826 — .. l^gj 

Bicbe de mar...... 3,385 — • • 22 .. • 

Birds’ nests. 2,543 Catties • • ... 

Sulphur. 3,696 pis. .. 1J .. • 

Cocoa-nut oil. 11,504 —. .. 4£ .. 

Ditto ditto rum, value at price paid by government . 
Tobacco ditto .. 57,301 bales ditto 
Cocoa-nuts.945,616 •• .. 1 per 100 


.. 100 dollars., 
say 90m. PI. at 4 dolls. 
. 20 . 


49,882 

26.965 

9,891 


1,855 

36,915 

21,993 


Dollars. 

347,200 

360,000 

53,744 

21,910 


86,738 

62,180 

48,336 


63,463 

12,480 

15,725 

37,239 

74,470 

3,814 

5,544 

51,768 

133,047 

104,092 

9,456 


Carried forward. j 1,491,206 
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Dollars. 


Brought over. ......... 

1,491,206 

Hides, &c. : 




Buffalo • •. 

..... 11,640 . . . • 

37| .. 3,615 


Cow . 


•50 .. 1,175 


Deer . 


•15 .. 356 


Tanned . . . 


•75 .. 1,488 


Hoofs. 


3*50 .. 983 


Hoofs, deer.. • 


8*50 .. 631 


Glue . 


2-50 .. 2,112 


Manufactures: 



10,460 

Cambayas • 


•75 ... 1,237 


Guinasas • .. 


0 15 .. 45,353 


Canvas .... 

.... 1,562 — 

POO .. 1,562 


Cotton .... 

. 30,529 — 

•50 .. 18,265 


Midunagucs 

. 19,895 — 

•16 .. 3,183 


Sinamayes • 

. 142,360 — 

•25 .. 35,590 


Tapis . 

. 10,771 — 

•25 . . 2,692 





107,875 

Wheat . 


P50 . 

2,778 

Ebony . 

• • • • 3,168 — . • 

2 . 

6,336 

Wood, timber for shipbuilders, carpenters 

;, &c. value 

10, SMI 

Pitch, value 1*50/100 per quintal amounting to . • 

24,292 

Rattans . 



3,373 

Mat Bags .... 

.... 30,000 

ti • • • • • • 

1,500 

Pearls. 

.... 110 lbs* . . 

32 . 

3,570 

Cowries. 

.... 12 millions 

6 per m. 

6,000 

Cattle. . • 



8,182 

Ground-nuts or beans 3,000 Cabs. .. 

1 . 

3,000 

Onions . 

.... 4,197 Pis. .. 

•50 . 

2,098 

Dry Fish . 



602 

Shark fins . •.. 

.... 2 6 •• •• 

20 . 

520 

Indigo 6eed. •.. 

• • ■ • 07 Cabs. .. 

3§ . 

183 

Garlic ........ 

.... 46 Pis. .. 

4 . 

1 Hti 

Fish oil . 

.... 7 J Jill's. .. 

2J . 

160 

Pork fat . 

366 — 

6 . 

2,196 

Hats, furniture, 

pepper, sago, and biscuit 


1,300 

Articles of which I do not know the names in English .. 

15,374 

Sundries. 



1,500 


Total value in Spanish dollars . j 

1,703,622 


Note .—The above is only the quantity brought into Manilla, and is pro¬ 
bably very far short of the actual productions, perhaps one-third; most of 
it is founded upon estimates which may be quite erroneous in many in¬ 
stances. Their own consumption of sugar, rice, indigo, wax, rum, and 
tobacco is very great, as well as of all the other articles named herein. 
The value of rum and tobacco are put down at the prices paid by the go¬ 
vernment to the natives; they are both monopolies, and are resold at an 
enormous profit. The government probably receive one million of dollars 
for those two items; the tobacco, it is true, forms their chief financial 
resource. 


5211. Are the articles of British manufacture purchased by 
you here for the Americans of equal goodness with articles of 
the same name purchased by the East-India Company for 
export to China?—We always contract for the Company’s 
quality, without exhibiting any samples ; and when the goods 
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are delivered they are examined; if they are faulty, some al- 10 June 1830, 
lowance is made in that respect. We are probably not so 
particular as the Company. 

<6212. Do you pay the same price as the Company ?—I rather 
think that we buy cheaper; that the mode of purchasing by the 
Company exposes them to combination. 

5213. In what way ?—They advertise for tenders of a certain 
quantity, of camlets for instance, and I think there is nothing 
more easy than for the manufacturers of camlets, if they choose (I 
do not know that they do so), to combine. I should not think 
it safe to advertise in that way. We go into the open market 
and buy; each one, being eager to have the whole of our order, 
will name the lowest price. 


5214. The East-India Company reject many articles which 
you export; do they not upon the whole import into China a 
higher description of articles than you do ?—I should think not 
as to quality ; the dimensions are precisely the same; the 
goods the same; but sometimes our shipments may have some 
few imperfections about them, such as stains, or perhaps a 
piece may have a little imperfection in colour, or something of 
that kind, which the Company’s may not have. 

5215. Do you think the Company obtain a higher price for 
the manufactures they import into China than the Americans do? 
—I am not aware that they do; I should say not. 

5216. It appears by the return, page 53, in these papers 
before you, that in the years 1816, 1817, and 1818, the tonnage 
cleared out from the United States for ports beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope was respectively 35,253, 39,169, and 36,586; and 
in three years 1826, 1827, and 1828, the tonnage amounted 
only to 19,070, 17,078, and 14,112 ; can you explain the 
causes which have occasioned so very great a.diminution in the 
amount of tonnage clearing out for ports beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope; and can you state what part of the trade which 
the Americans possessed beyond the Cape of Good Hope, has 
failed since the last period ?—I should say it might be accounted 
for on general principles; peace having taken place, the trade 
naturally went into those channels to which it properly belonged; 
the Americans having in former times, from their neutrality, 
carried on a considerable portion of the Indian trade, they con¬ 
tinued their expeditions afterwards, and that they found their 
mistake in about the year 1818 ; or perhaps the opening the 
trade to India might have some effect. I do not remember the 
precise period of that; but the American trade to Bengal is 
now confined to the consumption of the United States: there 
are no longer importations with a view to exportation to dif¬ 
ferent parts of Europe; even a portion of their supply of Bengal 
produce is drawn from London to the United States in a variety 
of articles. A portion of that tonnage was employed in the 
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10 June 1830 trade to Batavia; the Dutch have made regulations which have 
J Bates"bay tetooye* ^ e * r trade there; that will account for a portion of it. 

5217. It appears by the account at page 28, that in the years 
subsequent to the opening of the trade with India, namely*. 
1816-17, 1817-18, and 1818-19 respectively, the tonnage of 
vessels clearing out from British ports in India for America, was 
15,145, 18,008, and 23,944; and that in the three last years, in 
the years 1824-25, 1825-26, and 1826-27 respectively, the 
tonnage of American ships clearing out from India for America 
has been 3,067, 5,743, and 2,389: do you know to what circum¬ 
stances is to be attributed that great falling-off in the American 
trade with India since the year 1818-19?—I should attribute 
the falling-off to the circumstance, that in time of peace all 
goods must go to the place of consumption in the most econo¬ 
mical manner, and that America being a place of small con¬ 
sumption, they can afford to bring only the goods which they 
want; it will not any longer answer to export the goods to 
America for the purpose of being re-exported to the European 
markets, where they will be consumed. 

5218. In your opinion, since the opening of the trade with 
India, the trade for the supply of England and of Europe has 
been carried on more economically by British ships than it 
could be by American ships, and the British ships have sup¬ 
planted the Americans in that trade ?—I do not think that will 
apply exactly so, as the voyage from India to America is so far 
out of the track. British ships have not gone cheaper, but 
their voyage is not so long. The regular course of the trade 
is to London, as the emporium of the world, as the world now 
stands. 

5219. But since the opening of the trade with India to the 
subjects of England, the British merchant, having supplanted the 
American in the trade with India, being enabled to supply the 
demands of England and of Europe at a less charge, do you, 
from that circumstance, infer that, if the trade with China were 
equally opened to the British merchant, he would equally 
succeed in supplanting the American merchant in that trade ?— 
Undoubtedly ; the Americans would be driven out of that 
portion of the trade they now carry on to Europe. 

5220. The produce of China would, in your opinion, be 
conveyed to Europe by British merchants, and not by Ameri¬ 
cans ?—Yes; just so. 

5221. Do vou conceive that the advantage which the Ameri¬ 
can shipper has at present over the British merchants depends 
exclusively upon the difference in the cost of navigation ?— 
Perhaps tfre American merchant, from the experience of the past 
twenty years, is more a general speculator than the English mer¬ 
chant, and would therefore perhaps for a time manage it rather 
better than it could be managed by the British merchant; but 
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so far as the expense of carrying it on, I know of no other 
difference than that I have mentioned in the difference of 
navigating the ships that I have spoke of, that it amounted to 
one-quarter of the freight, which I think I reckoned rather too 
high. 

5222. You conceive that, as far as relates to construction, 
they are nearly on a par?—I believe a great portion of the ton¬ 
nage of Great Britain is in ships of bad construction for the 
times, that cannot carry bulk in proportion to their tonnage, 
and they are unprofitable in the present improved state of ship¬ 
building. 

5223. Have you any doubt that were the China trade to be 
opened to the English merchants, the shipping of the most im¬ 
proved construction would be had recourse to, and with as much 
advantage as in America ?—I have no doubt it would, though 
I do not think it would be done quite so rapidly ; the expence 
of building is rather greater, which I conceive to he compen¬ 
sated by the lower rate of interest of money; but the cost of a 
ship is certainly greater than in the United States. 

5224. What should you state to be the present difference in 
the interest of money borrowed for mercantile purposes ?—I 
should say it was fully double in the United States for mercan¬ 
tile purposes. 

5225. Do you conceive that the Chinese population would be 
more or less disposed to an increased consumption of British 
manufactures than that of Java, Manilla, or other parts of the 
East with which we have been acquainted ?—I have no doubt 
they would as readily receive foreign manufactures as those of 
the places named; perhaps it would be more difficult to intro¬ 
duce them; but I have no doubt that they would be eventually 
introduced. 

5226. Do you think it probable that it would be necessary to 
introduce them by illicit trade, or that the Chinese woula be 
likely to admit them on payment of duties ?—I should think it 
would be the most advisable method to let the merchants follow 
their own course ; they understand their own interests, and they 
would introduce the goods if it was possible to do so with a pro¬ 
fit ; whether by regular importations, or by sales from their ships 
along the coast, would depend upon the profit. 

5227. How far is Lintin from Canton ?—I think about se¬ 
venty miles. 

5228. 'There is a considerable smuggling trade carried on, is 
there not, at Lintin ?—In opium there has been; not in other 
goods to any extent. 

5229. What are the advantages possessed by Lintin for the 

rposes of illicit commerce.?—It is a good anchorage; they 
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consider that where they lie at anchor, I believe, is without the 
Chinese limits, and that no one has a right to disturb them. 

5230. How, then, are the goods introduced into China from 
thence ?—The opium is introduced from Lintin by water car¬ 
riage ; the boats come alongside and take the opium. I be¬ 
lieve it is conducted in this way: a Chinese at Canton, if he 
wishes to buy opium, pays the money, and receives an order for 
the opium, which he sends with his boat to take it in at Lintin, 
and there the transaction is ended. 


5231. Are you acquainted with the circumstances of trade 
having been carried on at any other ports on the Chinese coast ? 
—I have heard that it has been ; I have no precise knowledge 
of it. 


5232. Were not American ships permitted to trade at Java 
when it was in our possession ?—They were. 

5233. Under those circumstances, had not the British mer¬ 
chants an advantage, generally speaking, over the American ?— 
The British had this advantage, that he could find a great num¬ 
ber of persons disposed to adventure and more readily make up 
a cargo. The American would have to take the whole on his 
own account; whereas the British cargo would be made up by 
a greater number of shippers. 

5234. The Americans are excluded now from Sincapore, are 
they not?—I believe they have never had aright to trade there; 
I believe the ports to which the Americans are allowed to trade 
in India arc all named, and that Sincapore is not named. 

5235. Are other ships permitted to trade to Sincapore ?—I 
believe there is no great difficulty in trading to Sincapore; that 
they go on shore and make their bargains, and go a few miles 
off to make transfers; that it is done in the same manner as the 
contracts for pepper are made at Prince of Wales’ Island; that 
the contracts are made there, and the transfer on the coast. 

5236. Are the Malays extensively engaged in the trade of 
those seas ?—I believe the Chinese carry op the greater portion 
of trade in those places at Batavia; 1 believe the sales of Bri¬ 
tish manufactures there are almost entirely by the Chinese, and 
at Manilla it is the same. 


5237. Do you suppose that, in the event of the Chinese trade 
being opened to the British merchant, any considerable portion 
of the trade now carried on by the Chinese would fall into his 
hands?—I think it probable that there would be a good deal 
of traffic from one port to another in that quarter, and there is 
none now; it is a growing trade. 

5238. Can you state the expense of construction of ships in 
China ?—I cannot. 

5239. You cannot form any opinion as to the comparative 
freight of Chinese vessels carrying on the trade to the Indian 
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seas and English vessels?—1 think in the Chinese junks each 10June 1830. 

man on boara has his investment of goods for the market to - 

which he is going, and his room which he rents. I believe the B(Uet > E "* m 

freight in such cases must be very dear. They only go at par¬ 
ticular seasons of the year. British vessels, from their particu¬ 
lar construction, would sail frequently against the monsoon in 
that quarter of the world, so that they would soon destroy any 
profitable trade by the Chinese* 

5240. Are the junks equipped by merchants at Canton, or to 
whom do they belong ?—To the Cninese merchants. 

5241. And let out to traders ?—They are freighted in that 
way; letting out different apartments, or so many rooms to this 
and that person ; on return, I believe they take rice and other 
things, which are differently stowed. 

5242. Should you suppose that any apprehension of injury 
to that trade in China would cause any indisposition on the 
part of the Chinese to encourage English private traders ?—-I 
should think not. My impression is, that this trade is chiefly 
connected with the Chinese resident at different places to which 
they go. At Siam, I am told that the number of Chinese junks 
is altogether 150 or more lying in the river at a time; but there 
is a great population of Chinese engaged in agriculture and the 
manufacture of sugar, and those junks bring their supplies, and 
also emigrants. 

5243. Is the trade carried on from hence by the Americans, 
according to your experience of it, increasing?—Up to the be¬ 
ginning of this year I should say it was increasing. 

5244. Both in its total extent and in variety of articles ?—I 
should say the number of articles have increased considerably 
there have been three or four added to them, to my knowledge. 

5245. There are some articles now going out as an export 
with respect to which you do not wish to state the details ?—- 
Just so. 

5246. Have you any reason to know that there is any thing 
in China that precludes them from purchasing any articles that 
may be suited to their wants or to their tastes ?—I am not aware 
of any regulations to that effect* 

5247. And nothing in the disposition or habits of the peo¬ 
ple ?—Nothing that I have ever heard of. 

5248. You stated that one of the obstructions to a more ex¬ 
tended trade between this count™ and China on the part of the 
Americans was, the necessity of American merchants possess¬ 
ing what you describe as a double capital; would the same 
obstacle apply in the same way to the British merchant carry¬ 
ing on the same trade to Canton ?—It would not be carried on 
in the same way. The American ship-owner is also the mer¬ 
chant* The voyage from hence would probably be one where 
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10 June 1830. a ^ rea ^ number of persons would consign goods for sale in 

- China; and this they would leave more to the house in China 

J. Dates, Evq. to direct returns. The object of the American being as well to 

get back a cargo of teas for the American market, he cannot 
calculate on his teas if he uses British manufactures. But here 
I think the constant and regular shipment of British manufac¬ 
tures, with the balance of country trade, would naturally throw 
more British capital into Canton than would be wantea imme¬ 
diately for investment in tea. 

5249. As far as that goes, it would give to the British mer¬ 
chant m the case supposed an advantage beyond that which the 
American merchant now has ?—I should say it would, decidedly. 

5250. One of the obstacles to an extended trade on the part 
of the Americans from hence is the want of adequate returns, 

it not ?—That applies more |>articularly to the circumstance that 
the American ship-owner is a merchant; if he was not it would 
make no difference; he rather wishes to employ his own ships, 
and in so doing he makes his returns in teas to the Continent, 
which comes near to his port of loading, and they probably 
have not found it their interest to extend their operation beyond 
the goods that they could make returns to Europe for. 

5251. If the consumption on the Continent were materially 
to increase, that would be an inducement to American mer¬ 
chants to extend their operations, would it not ?—-It certainly 
would. 

5252. If therefore the American merchant could share in the 
supply of tea to this country, that would extend his operations ? 
—Certainly. 

5253. So that if a British merchant were at liberty to import 
tea into England for the consumption of England, you conceive 
that would induce him to extend the exportation of British manu¬ 
factures in the same way ?—It would; he would have a further 
temjptation to increase the exports of British manufactures ; he 
could take in a number of markets in his route; there would be 
Batavia, Manilla, and Sincapore, without going out of his 
track. There is a trade between all those places and England, 
of course; there are always some shipments. But the American 
has not that advantage; he has no connection there, and of 
course his voyage is more direct. 

5254. You stated that it occasionally happened that thfe 
goods you purchased here, which were intended to be of the 
same quality as those exported by the East-India Company, 
were sometimes somewhat deficient, or below the contract 
agreement?—Not to any extent as to quality; there may be 
faults arising from accident in the manufacture or dyeing. * 

5255. In that case, when any such deficiency is discovered, 
the goods are not rejected, but a diminution of charge takes 
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place?-—A diminution of charge takes place; the goods are 10June 1830. 
made as perfect as possible; for instance, a piece that has a — 
faulty colour, or a stain upon it, a yard would be cut out, and ^ &Q* 

the piece would be invoiced a yard shorter, and of course it 
would not be exactly of the dimensions of the Company's, but 
the qualities would be the same. 

5250. The quality would be exactly the same ?—That is our 
endeavour ; the contracts are, I believe, precisely the same- 

5257. Have you ever exported any goods that have appeared 
on inspection to be somewhat inferior to the quality you have 
ordered ?—Sometimes we are forced to do that where the goods 
arrive but a few days before the ship is to be despatched; 
there is no opportunity to return them upon the hands of the 
seller, and rather than have the assortment incomplete, the 
goods are sent off; but then it is not an inferiority of great mag¬ 
nitude ; it may be to the amount of two per cent. 

£258. Do you find any difficulty in the sale of goods which 
are inferior to that standard ?—None that I am aware of; the 
Hong merchants buy them. 

5259. They give you less for them, you having paid less ?— 

I am not aware that they give any less for them; the goods 
that have those imperfections are packed with those which are 
perfect; any thing that would not answer, that was found so 
bad as to occasion its being rejected, would not be sent. 

5260. They take their chance of finding some part of the 
consignment not so good as the remainder ?—They take their 
chance, certainly. But I should mention the mode I adopt in 
order to examine them : I have a hundred pieces examined by 
the Company's examiner, and if I find seven out of the hun¬ 
dred imperfect I then examine the whole quantity, perhaps 
three or four thousand, and put by all that are imperfect; but 
if there are not more than 6even out of a hundred that will 
not pass, then we should take no account of it; so that we go 
pretty nearly in our examination on the same principle as the 
Company. 

5261. Do not you ascribe a part of the falling off of the im¬ 
port of tea into the United States of America to the circum¬ 
stance of the British provinces in North America having within 
the last three or four years been supplied directly by the East- 
India Company ?—That must have had some effect; but the 
drawback on the exportation of teas from the United States, im¬ 
ported at less expense than the Company import them, enables 
them to compete with the Company in the Canadian market. 

I think there is no difficulty in introducing teas from the United 
States; still the consumption, of course, must be diminished 
in nearly the same ratio as the extent of sales by the Company 
in Canada. 
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10 June 1830. 5262 * Has there been more fluctuation in the extent of busi- 

- ness carried on by your correspondents’ house at Canton than 

J Hates, Esq . i 8 usual in transactions carried on at such a distance and to such 

an extent ?—There has been. I think they are clever men, 
and there is more variation where they enter into speculations 
than otherwise. If they found the price of tea low, they would 
withdraw from it; if they saw a prospect of gain, they would 
double their transactions. 

5263. Is there any difficulty in carrying on commerce with 
the outside merchants?—The greater portion of the business 
of the house to which we have alluded is conducted by outside 
merchants; in the manufactured silk, that is entirely conducted 
with the outside merchants. 

5264. Have you had reason to rely on the solidity and fair 
dealing of that class of dealers ?—Mr. Cushing, who has re¬ 
sided a long time at Canton, has told me he never had a dis¬ 
pute with any one at Canton ; that he never took a receipt for 
any small payment; and that he never had had a demand made 
upon him a second time ; that it was a place of business where 
he had had more facilities and less disputes than any other he 
was acquainted with. 

5265. Do you know the difference of freight between Ame¬ 
rican ships of the improved construction and the Company’s 
ships ?—I have understood that the Company’s freight varies 
from eighteen to twenty-four pounds; but there are conditions 
about it. Those conditions, with regard to being under obli¬ 
gation to go as transports, or to have their destination altered, 
or to take a certain time, embracing a greater length of time 
than an ordinary charter, should make the freight different from 
an ordinary transaction. 

5266. There are other conditions, as to number of seamen, 
and so on ?—Yes, there are. 

5267. Do you know how many tons of tea a Company’s ship 
of 1,200 tons should carry?—I cannot speak with confidence 
about it; but .1 believe they usually bring fifteen or sixteen 
thousand cliests of tea, as tney are now navigated. A ship of 
450 tons, on the construction I have mentioned, would stow 
7,500. 


5268. In a vessel of 1,000 or 1,200 tons, what is the ordi¬ 
nary difference between the registered and the actual tonnage ? 
—That would depend entirely on the construction of the ship. 

5269. Are not the American merchant ships generally better 
sailers than the English merchant ships?—I should say that for 
some time past, or up to within a year or two, that has been 
the case ; those ships that were constructed to sail with convoy 
were calculated rather for burthen than for sailing, and they 
are heavy sailers; but, as I remarked before, in Liverpool, 
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where the competition is great, there are ships under the British 10 June 1030. 

flag that sail as fast as any Americans, and carry nearly as - 

much, and I do notsCe that there is much difference. J ' ■ BfUeSi 


5270. Can you state the proportion of the difference in the 
length of the voyage performed by an American ship and an 
English ship of ordinary construction?—It is impossible to 
calculate that; there might be one-third or more in the dif¬ 
ference of the voyage. 

5271. Does not the superior sailing of the American ship 
depend upon the sharpness of her build in a considerable de¬ 
gree ?—It was formerly considered that a ship to sail must be 
sharp ; but latterly that has been found to be a mistake; that 
a ship to sail requires length, and that she should have sufficient 
breadth; and that which is required is, that she should have a 
clean run, that she steer well; and when they apply the requi¬ 
site quantity of canvass, they find that she sails faster than a 
sharp ship. 

5272. Would not a ship that is built long, and at the same 
time broad on her beam, measure a large tonnage ?—I believe, 
according to the English and American mode of measurement, 
they take two-fifths of the breadth of the beam for the hold; 
it depends therefore more upon the depth of the ship, whether 
her real tonnage is more than she measures, or whether it is 
out of the way; I think all those ships upon the improved mo¬ 
del are really larger ships than they measure, being deeper. 

5273. Are they built round or sharp ?—They are built what 
the seamen term, wall-sided. 

5274. Has not the mode of measurement relation to the depth 
of the hold and bulging sides ?—It has not; the breadth of 
beam determines the measurement depth of the hold. The gain 
of having them so constructed is, that they carry more burthen, 
and will sail equally fast with a less quantity of canvass and 
6pars, than the other description of ships. 

5275. What number of men navigate a 450 ton ship built at 
Liverpool ?—I am not aware; but I think more by two or three, 
from the necessity they are under of taking boys. 

5276. Do you know how many men are employed in a Com¬ 
pany’s ship of 1,200 tons?—I believe 120 or 130 ; but then 
they have a great variety of duties to perform which an ordinary 
merchant ship does not require. 

5277. What opium was that you purchased in England and 
sent to Canton this year ?—Turkey opium. 

5278. Did you, ever send any before ?—It is a regular 
Business. 


5279. Has the export of Turkey opium to Canton increased ? 
—I believe it has very rarely exceeded a thousand chests ; it 
has increased, certainly. 


4 z 
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10 June 1830. 5280. Are you enabled to state, from your general knowledge 

- of the trade of the East, what effect the monopoly possessed by 

J. Bates, Esq. the East-India Company in the trade with Cnina produces on 

the trade of the Eastern Islands and of India ?—-I should say 
that it is a good deal in the way of it; that it is an obstruction; 
that it prevents the natural course of trade, which, were it free, 
would take place; for instance, in the country trade to China 
they are deprived of the means of remittance to this country or 
to India. If those who carry on the trade from different parts 
of India could carry it further on, there would be less loss of 
freight in ships; a ship which would go from England to 
Bombay and Calcutta, would go from thence to Canton ; but 
if the snip cannot go from Canton to England, there is a return 
voyage without profit; while to Canton all the Company’s ships 
go nearly empty. 

5281. That affects the trade direct from England to India 
and China; but what effect does the present monopoly of the 
China trade produce on the country trade of India and the 
Eastern Islands ? —It so far embarrasses it, that there is every¬ 
where a difficulty, as the trade now stands, to find returns to 
India or Europe. Formerly it was otherwise; there was an 
immense amount of specie exported. It is now completely 
changed; the specie no longer goes to India, but importations 
of it take place from China by way of Sincapore. Some 
considerable importations, to the extent of half a million of 
dollars, are understood to be now on the way; and from 
Bengal, I understand, very large sums are on the way. 

5282. The Company’s Factory in China giving to a large 
extent bills on England for funds supplied to them in Canton, 
do not the Company practically make those returns to England 
which are desired by the merchants in the eastern and country 
trade, and which otherwise might be made either by them or by 
the British merchant ?—If that is the case, there is no doubt 
the Company make the return which the private-trader would 
make, and thereby the private-traders are forced to take the 
Company’s bills, which is a disadvantage to them. 

5283. Is that injury done to the private-trader the whole 
extent of injuiy inflicted on the trade in general by the 
monopoly of the China trade possessed by the Company ?<—It 
is a matter of opinion how far the trade would be extended if 
the Company’s monopoly were to cease. It is my belief that it 
would be greatly extended; if not, I do not see that any other 
injury can arise than that of impeding the returns. 

5284. The effect of the law being now, that if a merchant 
trading from England to China desires to make returns, he can 
only make them through the Company, in your opinion, would 
the general trade of the East be extended if the merchants 
trading from India to, China were enabled to make those returns 
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themselves ?—I have no doubt it would; that the hope of gain 10 June 1830. 

from tea would rather form an additional inducement to the - 

export of British manufactures, and one acting on the other Es( i- 

would increase the trade veiy much ; that it might not always 
be profitable, but in the end I think it would be. 

5285. At present the Company’s ship goes to China without 
a freight and returns with one, and the country trader goes to 
China with a freight and returns without one ?—Precisely so. 

5286. Are the regulations of the port of Canton, with respect 
to the entrance of foreign vessels, very strict ?—I believe they 
are very strict; there is however no difficulty, unless there is 
loss of life, in which case they are very particular to exact a 
return. 

5287. Are those regulations very rigidly enforced ?—I doubt 
whether they are; persons trading to Canton, I believe, know 
very little of them ; there are edicts published, as we all know, 
against every thing almost which is improper; against opium, 
for instance. 

5288. Have they not, in point of fact, been considerably 
relaxed with respect to the Americans ?—I am not prepared to 
6ay; I can only say that the Americans never had much diffi¬ 
culty in business there; they have always gone on very 
regularly, and without any embarrassment, except on one or 
two occasions; in one case, of a man murdering a woman, a 
temporary difficulty was experienced. 

5289. Do you think that if free-traders from this country 
were suffered to go there they would be exposed to more in¬ 
convenience from those regulations ?—I think not; the consul 
would, particularly by notifying the regulations of the port on 
the arrival of the ship, and pointing out the punishment for a 
departure from those regulations, I think, prevent any difficulty. 

5290. Do you know whether the Americans are in the habit 
of purchasing at Canton a considerable quantity of any species 
of tea which is not purchased by the East-India Company ?—I 
believe they purchase a much greater quantity of the higher 
qualities of green tea in proportion to the whole shipment on 
American account than the Company; but I believe you may 
buy all descriptions of tea in London, though 1 suppose the 
quantity is small at some of the higher prices. 

5291. Is there any considerable quantity of tea of inferior 
description purchased by the Americans, and that is rather 
rejected than otherwise by the Company in the market of Can¬ 
ton ? —I believe that, generally speaking, the tea shipped by 
the Americans is not so good as that shipped by the Company; 
there is a portion of as good tea shipped by the Americans; 
but with tea, as with every thing else coming to this country, 
the duty forms so large a proportion of the price, that any 
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thing very inferior would not be likely to be brought here for 
consumption. 

5292. Do you conceive that the Americans, having an oppor¬ 
tunity of selecting the superior species of teas, choose the in¬ 
ferior, as finding them more marketable P—More profitable to 
them ; that is the reason, I presume. 

5293. When they were in the habit of supplying foreign Eu¬ 
rope with tea, do. you know what quality they chiefly introduced 
into Europe ?—I can state what the shipments were for one 
year, presuming that the assortments suited to the market—the 
year 1828-29. 

5294. The question referred to the period when they were in 
the habit of supplying foreign Europe more largely than they 
do at present ?—I presume that the assortment has been very 
nearly the same, but I cannot speak precisely to that; it has 
not occurred to me to examine whether there is more fine tea 
now consumed in Europe than formerly. I can give it only for 
the year 1828-29. An assortment of 35,000 chests was di¬ 
vided into 1,500 bohea, 10,600 congou, 4,642 campoi, 1,074 
souchong, 2,040 pekoe, 3,276 hyson, 2,340 hyson skin, 3,449 
twankay, 2,388 young hyson, 577 imperial, and 434 gun¬ 
powder. 

5295. Do you not think that if it is a fact that the manu¬ 
facture of spurious tea is carried on in this country to advantage, 
that affords strong ground for presuming that the market is in¬ 
sufficiently supplied with genuine tea of the inferior quality ?— 
1 should draw the inference from it, that the sale price to the 
consumer was too high. 

5296. Do you happen to know what articles of woollen ma¬ 
nufacture imported by the Americans have been most in demand 
in China ?—The Company’s woollens or the Company’s cloths. 
A species of ladies’ cloth—broad cloth—they have imported the 
same; and there are a species of coarse woollen called long ell; 
and the camlets, which is a worsted stuff. 

5297. Have you reason to believe there is an increasing de¬ 
mand for those articles?—Perhaps less for those articles; t 
believe it is increasing, but very slowly. 

5298. As far as you had an opportunity of observing, do you 
think that the Chinese population attend most to the cheapness 
or to the durability of tbe article that they purchase ?—I think 
they would attend to the durability; they are very exact judges 
of quality. 

5299. Is it a fact that the articles of cotton which are manu¬ 
factured by them are found to be more durable than European 
manufactured articles?—Hitherto, I believe, the nankeens of 
China have been thought to be superior; but I believe that the 
difficulty in the competition is now overcome; that nankeens 
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may be by and by carried to China, and that they would fetch 10 June 1830. 
the prices we are in the habit of paying for them at Canton *—- 

now; the French make nankeens now superior to the Chinese. Sate *' % 

5300. Have you reason to think that much of the loss that 
has been experienced by the Americans in the Chinese trade has 
been owing to persons of insufficient capital ^engaging in it, and 
experiencing in the first instance great gains ?—That is the view 
I take of it; that the persons who have failed in business (and 
there have been several failures) engaged without sufficient 
means; they took up money, some of them on respondentia, 
and thereby after a successful year they extended their opera¬ 
tions ; and when a reverse came, with the state of things that 
took place here, which affected things in every other country, 
they were overtaken, and were of course ruineu. 

5301. Is there a considerable export now of manufactures 
from hence to Java, as well as to Manilla ?—There is even now, 
although the regulations there are much in favour of Dutch 
manufactures. 

5302. Do you happen to know of any American vessel that 
has lately gone out to China with a very considerable cargo of 
manufactured goods ?—Our house despatched one with a very 
large cargo within a month. 

5303. Can you furnish the Committee with an account of 
that shipment ?—There was the usual quantity of woollens—no 
cotton goods—amounting to about £55,000, and I think about 
£100,000 value in Qpium; probably five or six thousand in 
metals and other articles. 

5304. Can you state the average rate of duty paid in America 
on teas ?—The duty in the United States on tea from China is, 
on bohea, twelve cents; on souchong and other black, twenty- 
five cents; hyson and young hyson, forty cents; hyson skin 
and other green, twenty-eight cents; imperial and gunpowder, 
fifty cents. 

5305. Does that amount to fifty per cent, on the average ?—- 
It amounts to more than fifty per cent.; it amounts to seventy- 
five per cent, on a middling quality of tea. 

5306. Do not the Americans occasionally buy green teas at 
the highest price ?—I believe they buy the highest quality of 
green tea generally. 

5307. Are you aware that they give high prices which the 
Company would not think themselves justified in going to ?—I 
believe they pay very high prices for green tea, the supply being 
probably short. 

The witness is directed to withdraw. 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned till to-morrow. 

One o’clock. 
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Die Veneris, 11° Jitnii 1830. 

• The Lord President in the Chair* 


Mr. CHARLES EVERETT is called in, and examined as 

10 June 1830. follows: 

- 5308. What is your profession ?— I am an American merchant. 

Mr. c. Everett. 5309. Are you an American ?—I am. 

5310. Are you a commission merchant ?—I am. 

5311. A commission merchant only ?—Yes. 

5312. Have you, in that capacity, been engaged in the ex- 

r irt to China of British manufactures on American account ?— 
was the first to ship on the account of Americans; and com¬ 
menced the business in 1818, and continued it till the end of 1828. 

5313. Have you now ceased to conduct that business?—Yes, 
I have. 

5314. Were you engaged extensively in the export of British 
manufactures on American account ?—To China 1 have shipped 
to a large amount. 

5315. Have you with you any statement of the amount you 
have shipped at different times?—1 have a statement, marked 
(A.), of the amount, the dates of the shipments, and the quan¬ 
tities by each vessel. 

5316. Have the goodness to deliver in the same. 

[ The 'witness delivers in the same , and it is read , and is as follows •• ] 

(A.) 

A Statement of the Amount and Date of the Shipments of British Manufac¬ 
tured Goods purchased by Charles Everett, for the China Trade on Ame¬ 
rican Account; distinguishing the Quantities and Value of the leading 
Articles of Cottons and Woollens ; from 1818 to January 182!). 


Ophelia: 

Packages. 

Pieces. Canton : £. s. d . 

•£. 8 » tim 

£• s. 

July 1818 .. 

9 

58 cloths . . . 

1,136 8 11 


Roxana: 


Boston: 



Sept. 1818 .. 

4 


672 18 3 






1,809 7 

Augusta: 


Gibraltar and Canton: 



July 1819 .. 

68 

1,344 bombazetts 3,662 5 6 




1 

20 camlets... . 144 2 0 




75 

1,500 long ells •• 4,607 14 0 




33 

200 cloths .... 1,718 5 0 





■ ■ ■ ----— —~ 

10,132 6 G 


Ophelia : 


Canton : 


; 

Dec. 1819 .. 

8 

80 camlets. ... 585 3 y 




264 

1,824 cloths .... 15,170 4 8 




10 

200 long ells •• 561 0 0 





— 

16,316 8 5 





•- 

26,448 14 


(t'nnii in<«/7 ^ 
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Robt. EdwardsPackage*. 
March 1820.. 286 

50 
141 
150 
2 


Pieces. Canton: 
2,867 camlets.... 
1,000 bombazetts 
2,820 long ells . • 
786 cloths .... 
100 cottons.. .* 


£. «. 
20,571 0 
1,641 15 
7,865 8 
6,518 19 
191 5 



a. d. 


36,788 9 0 


Canton Packet: 

May 1820 .. 100 

205 

6 

9 

80 


Gibraltar and Canton: 

1,000 camlets.... 7,042 8 8 
4,100 bombazetts 9,139 6 6 
24 cloths .... 208 15 10 

180 long ell9 •• 505 16 10 

1,388 cottons.... 2,492 5 0 


19,388 


2 10 


Houqua: 
July 1820 


180 

84 

54 

117 

20 


Canton: 

3,600 bombazetts 8,333 2 8 
839 camlets..•• 5,486 14 10 
1,080 long ells .. 3,074 18 2 
702 cloths .... 5,330 18 4 
! 2,000 cottons.... 1,378 13 9 

-123,604 7 9 


Augusta: ; 


Canton: 







Nov. 1820 ' 

20 

670 cottons. • •• 

1,766 

6 

5 





554 

4,540 camlets.... 

30,277 

9 

2 




1 

130 

2,700 bombazetts 

5,927 

10 

7 





330 ! 

1,982 cloths .... 

17,169 

13 

6 





74 

1,480 long ells •. 

4,159 

17 

6 





20 . 

sundries. .. 

557 

7 

* 





i 

- 

— 

.— — 

I 

... , 

! 

59,858 

4 

9 

Cordelia: 

• 

It Canton: 







Jan.1821.... 

305 [ 

7,235 cottons. • • • 

8,156 

7 

6 





23 

238 camlets.... 

868 

7 

5 









—— 

9,024 

15 

1 

Nautilus: 


Canton: 







April 1821 .. 

113 

1,125 camlets.... 

7,817 

12 

2 

1 




130 

2,600 bombazetts 

7,084 

17 

1 





177 

3,540 long ells • • 

9,394 

17 

6 





552 

3,570 cloths .... 

33,927 

16 

4 





227 

6,800 cottons. •. • 

7,967 

2 

1 





32 

sundries.. 

1,741 

6 

2 





1 



— 

— 

67,933 

11 

4 

Ophelia: 


Canton: 







Aug. 1821 

169 

5,836 cottons.... 

8,836 

19 

7 





20 

400 bombazetts 

1,090 

18 

5 





5 

100 long ells •• 

321 

14 

2 





150 

1,500 camlets.... 

9,959 

17 

6 





50 

> sundries. 

3,023 

0 

0 









— 

23,232 

9 

8 

Clarissa: 


Batavia: 







March 1822.. 

172 

8,590 cottons.. .. 

8,154 17 

1 





26 

240 cloths • •.. 

1,770 

9 

6 





20 

400 long ells •. 

957 

1 

6 





32 

sundries.* 

. 2,469 

9 

4 






• 



— 

13,351 

17 

5 

Canton Packet: 


Canton: 







Sept. 1822 .. 

230 

2,300 camlets.. • 


i... 

... 

15,116 

5 

0 


707 


£. « d. 


139,639 -1 4 


100,190 16 1 


28,468 2 5 
( continued.) 
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Levant: 

March 1823. 


Augusta: 

May 1823... 


London Packet 
July 1823.... 

Via Liverpool: 


Duscburg: 

Feb. 1*24.. 
Houqua: 
Aug. 1824 


Nautilus: 

Dec. 1824 .. 


London Packet: 

Feb. 1825.... 
Via Liverpool: 

April 1825 •• 
Ocean: 

May 1825 .. 

Houqua: 

Feb. 182G_ 


Nautilus: 

July 1826.... 


50 

240 

48 

76 

40 


291 

207 

89 


392 

186 

40 
391 

41 


150 

404 

110 

559 

177 


379 

20 

5 

5 

2 

17 


206 

363 

448 

90 

75 


Pleees. Canton: £. t. d. 

500 camlets.... 2,972 12 8 
4,800 long ells .. 8,209 3 3 
2,730 cottons.... 3,705 3 0 
586 cloths .... 5,459 6 10 
sundries. 2,089 19 2 

Canton: 

5,820 long ells ..12,413 7 0 
1,720 cloths .... 9,352 12 6 
5,284 cottons. . 7,485 16 8 
100 tons iron.. 1,181 14 4 


£. «. d 


24,436 4 11 


>38 sundries. 5,637 15 

Boston: 

50 1,000 long ells .. 2,244 9 

10 100 camlets •• 561 11 

28 sundries. 1,612 4 

40 400 camlets.... 2,122 5 


Boston: 

25 1,148 camlets. 


36,071 


6,540 10 


1,329 17 10 


67,048 1 4 


23,250 cottons.... 21,499 13 0 
3,660 long ells • • 7,440 9 0 
400 camlets •• 2,430 11 8 

2,640 cloths .... 20,521 0 11 
sundries. 1,212 10 6 

Canton: 

1,500 camlets. •.. 8,726 3 0 
2,840 cloths ...23,149 2 1 
2,200 long ells .. 4.224 4 4 
28,662 cottons.... 28,085 18 8 
I sundries. 7,061 12 9 


53,104 


71,247 0 10 


Boston: -- 

900 cottons... 443 0 0 

Boston: 

6,583 cottons. 5,918 2 2 

Boston: 

500 long ells . 1,047 11 0 

Manilla: 

28,087 cottons....22,525 19 2 
220 cloths .... 2,059 17 2 
100 long ells . • 206 0 0 

50 camlets.... 350 0 0 

50 borabazetts 145 9 2 


125,681 3 


7,408 13 2 


sundries. 1,826 17 10 

Canton: 

2,060 camlets ..13,105 17 0 
2,208 cloths ....29*020 .2 6 
20,890 cottons.... 23*192 1 4 
1,600 bombazetts 5,120 0 6 
sundries. 6,927 4 2 


27,114 3 4 


About £80.000 
value of the car¬ 
goes of the Nau- 
111 us .and Houqua 
were purchased 
In 1826. and the 
shipments delay¬ 
ed until 1826. 


77,365 11 


(continued.) 
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Milo: 

Package* 

. Place*. Canton: £. a. d. 

£. ». d. 

£. a. </. 

July 1826. ... 

483 

3,020 cloths ....20,699 2 2 




100 

2,000 long ells .. 3,941 10 6 




40 

4,000 cottons.... 1,290 4 9 






25,930 17 5 


Danube: 


Canton: 



Aug. 1826 .. 

558 

3,588 cloths ....23,881 8 6 




20 

200 camlets.. •• 1,200 0 0 




280 

12,528cottons.... 9,543 18 1 




25 

sundries. 3,209 14 3 






37,835 0 10 





-—.— 

168,245 13 1 

Milo: 


Canton: 



Aug. 1827 .. 

204 

11,258 cottons.... 11,990 8 1 




50 

S00 camlets.. •• 4,333 12 2 




84 

508 cloths .... 3,219 16 11 




13 

sundries. 1,441 18 4 






20,985 15 6 


Iiouqua: 


Canton: 



Sept. 1827 .. 

399 

32,690 cottons.... 17,629 8 1 




70 

700 camlets.. •• 3,802 19 10 




16 

sundries. 3,278 12 8 






24,711 0 7 






45,696 16 1 

Dorchester: 


Boston: 



Feb. 1828.... 

7 

sundries.,. 

2,025 8 0 


Augusta: 


• 



April 1828 .. 


Canton: 




140 

7,000 cottons«... 7,116 17 2 




120 

1,200 camlets.. 6,376 2 6 




24 

%undries........ 2,697 19 2 






16,190 18 10 


Nautilus: 


Canton: 



July 1828.... 

150 

1,500 camlets.... 7,808 2 6 




196 

1,300 cloths ....10,835 4 0 




45 

900 bombazetts 1,838 17 6 




100 

2,000 long ells •. 3,347 6 6 




142 

10,095 cottons.... 6,414 2 11 




92 

sundries. 3,021 11 6 






33,265 4 11 






51,481 11 9 


14,392 - 

Packages . 


762,118 4 1 


The table (A) shows the whole amount of manufactured 
goods that have been shipped from this port since the com¬ 
mencement of January 1829, excepting about £6,000 woollens 
and £2,000 cottons. 

I commenced the business in 1818, and continued it until 
1828. Since that time the shipments have been continued by 
my late employers, through Messrs. Baring, Brothers, and Co. 

5 A 
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The subjoined supplement to the above account continues the* 
same, and was delivered in by Mr. Joshua Bates, partner 
in the House of Baring and Co., pursuant to the directions of 
this Committee. 

Memorandum of Shipments to China, on Account of Americans, by 

the House of Baring and Co. 


1827... Cottons..£35,580 

Woollens . 16,930 

Iron . 3,280 

Copper . 3,120 

Quicksilver . 4,500 

Cochineal. 3,280 

Opium . t . 13,370 


Linens, Watches, Tin Plates, Spanish Dollars, &c. 2,380 


£82,440 


£24,740 

31,070 

39,000 

3,440 


£98,250 


£34,600 

97,720 

6,060 

5,920 

2,670 

500 


£147,470 


1830...Cottons. £6,029 

Woollens . 41,641 

Iron and Steel . 947 

Opium ..... 83,699 

Trunks, Clocks, Carmine, Sec . 1,214 


£133,530 

36,301 


£169,831 


1829... Cottons.. 

Woollens .. 

East-India Cotton, Raw 

Iron . 

Lead. . 

Steel.. 


1828...Cottons.. 
Woollens 
Opium .. 
Iron •••■< 


5317. Is the export of woollens from this country to China on 
American account a new branch of trade ?—It has been carried 
on by myself aince 1818. Previous to that time the goods could 
not be sent, on account of the prices being too high; there were 
some orders received, but which were not executed. 
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5318, Previous to that period, what were the chief exports of 11 June 1 830 

the Americans to Canton ?—I cannot say exactly ; but it was - 

in specie, iron, lead, &c. ^ r ' & Everett. 


5319. Were there any manufactured goods exported?—None 
by the Americans. 

5320. Do you mean none from this country ?—None from this 
country ; and I do not know of any from America. I was not 
much acquainted with the trade till 1818, and my knowledge of 
it is confined principally to manufactured goods. 

5321. You are not aware of any exports from America to 

Canton previously to the year 1818, with the exception of 
dollars?—No. # 

5322. By that account you have given in, does it appear that 
the export of woollens and cottons from this country has 
increased during the period to which that account refers?—It 
has in quantity; the fall in goods has been so great that the 
amounts do not appear so much increased as the quantities have 
been. I have a statement, marked (C), which will show the 
value of the leading articles at different periods, compared with 
the value of the same qualities in 1820. One hundred pounds 
would purchase double the quantity of woollens that it would 
in 1820. 


5323. Have the goodness to deliver that in.—There was a 
considerable decline previously to 1820, which I did not notice, 
as I wished to make a calculation from a date when goods were 
about one hundred per cent, above present prices. 


[ The witness delivers in the same , which is ready and is as 

follows .•] 


(C.) 

A STATEMENT shewing the Value of Long Cloths, Camlets, and 
Broad Cloths, compared with the Prices of the same Qualities at 
different Periods, from 1820 to 1830. 

Long Cloths. 


In 1821.were 2£ to 5 per cent, less than 1820. 

1822 . — 5 — 7i — 

1823 . — 10 — 15 — 

1824 . — 20 — 25 — 

1825 . — 12J — 15 — 

1826 . — 30 — 35 — 

1827 . — 35 — 40 — 

1828 . — 40—45 — 

1829 . — 45 — 50 — 

1830 . — 47i— 50 — 
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Camlets* 


In 1821..........were.5 percent, less than 1820. v 

1822 . — 10 to 0 — 

1823 . — 1*$ — 15 — 

1824 ... — 15 — 20 — 

1825 . — 10 — 12$ — 

1826 . — 17 $ — 20 — 

1827 . — 25 — 80 — 

1828 . — 30 — 33 — 

1829 . — 37$—40 — 

1830 . — 42 — 45 — 

Broad-Ctaths, suitable for the China Trade. 

In 1821......were 5 to 7$ less than in 1820. 

1822. — 7$— 10 * — 

1823 . — — 10 — 

1824 . _12—15 — 

1825 . — 5 — 10 — 

1826 . — 35 — 40 — 

1827 . — 40 — 42J — 

1828 . — 42 — 45$ — 

1829 . — 45 — 47$ — 

1830 . — 47j ~ 50 — 


Long Ells at 55 per Cent, lower than in 1820* 

It appears from this Table that double the quantity of manufactured 
goods can now be purchased for the same sum paid in 1820; there¬ 
fore, to form a correct estimate of the increase of the exports to 
China or elsewhere, it will be necessary to compare with the quantities, 
and not the value of the shipments. 


5324. Is the paper you have delivered in formed on your own 
exports to China ?—The calculations are as accurate as I could 
make them from actual purchases and from the invoices. 

5325. Are you able to deliver in a statement of what those 
exports have fetched in China in those several years ?—No, I 
am not. 

5326. Are you aware whether there has been a proportionable 
diminution of the price of those articles in China ?—I do not 
know what the goods have actually brought in China. 

5327. Have you any knowledge generally of the profit which 
has been made upon those exports ?—I have no knowledge of 
the prices they have brought, nor the profits on them; only I 
presume the shipments have been profitable, as the export has 
been continued up to the present time. There is one large ship* 
ment gone within six weeks. 

5328. Your accounts refer to your own exports ?—They do. 

5329. Are you aware whether general exports of British 
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manufactures to China, on American acqount, have increased 
"in the same proportion ?—The documents from Messrs. W. and 
J. Brown and Co.’s house, and that of Messrs. Baring and Co., 
added to mine, will shew nearly the whole amount; so that the 
Committee can form their own conclusions from those accounts. 

5330. You think the exports are confined to those three 
houses ?—I think they are. 

5331. Do you think that any proportion of those exports 
from this country has been sent on British account ?—Not any 
by American vessels. 

5332. Are you aware whether any such exports have taken 
place?—None that I know of, except by-Company’s vessels ; 
and those were small shipments by the pursers and officers. 

5333. There have been none by individuals, so far as you 
are aware ?—None. 

5334. Cdhld not a shipment for China have been effected by 
a British merchant in an American ship ?-—Yes. 

5335. You have no reason to suppose that has been done ?—I 
do not know of any shipments by vessels direct to Canton. 

There is one shipment now preparing, which I suppose to be on 
British account. 

5336. Is that to a large amount ?—To a considerable amount. 

5337. Have not the Americans possessed, for several years, 
the same facilities for exporting manufactures to China which, if 
the trade was opened, would be possessed by British merchants? 

—I think they have. 

5338. Have they more ?—They are perhaps better acquainted 
with the China trade than British merchants. 

5339. Can they export, in your opinion, British manufactures 
to China at a smaller expense than they could be exported by 
British merchants ?—That depends on the management of the 
ships. American vessels are sailed at less expense, and there 
is less parade. 

5340. Is that the general character of their shipping ?—Yes ; 
and the captains are actually sailing masters, and always on the 
alert, and urging despatch. 

5341. Do you think that, in the event of opening the trade, 
the Americans would still retain that export of British manu¬ 
factures to China which they now possess; that they would be 
able to undersell, in that trade, the British merchant ?—They 
would have the same advantage that they have at present, 
knowing the trade better than the British merchant. 

5342. Do you think they would undersell the British mer¬ 
chant, and keep that trade to themselves ?—It depends on the ? 


11 June 1830. 
Mr. C. Everett . 
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11 June 1830. management of the British merchants; no doubt they are 
"—7 competent to carry it on. 

5343. You stated that the American ships sail at less cost 
than the British ?—The British merchant might employ an 
American vessel. 

5344. But unless he did that, he could not, in your opinion, 
convey his goods to China at so small a cost as the American ? 
—.No, I think not. 

5345. Then, unless he adopted that course of conveying his 

goods to China, you think that the Americans, after the opening 
of the China trade, would keep that trade to themselves ?— 
Unless the British 'system is altered, and they could undersell 
the Americans. The American vessels are built for less money, 
and they take a less number of men; the captains have no 
servants; there is not the style that we see on board an English 
ship. a 

5346. The Americans having had for several years the power 
of exporting British manufactures to China, do you not imagine 
that they have carried their exports to as great an extent already 
as, under the circumstances which have taken place, they 
could have been carried to had it been in the hands of British 
merchants ?—By no means; if it had been an open and free 
trade it might have been increased (in my opinion) very much. 
Indeed, the capital of the houses that have been engaged in it is 
not sufficient to carry all the goods which might have been 
taken. 

5347. Had it been a veiy profitable trade, do you not think 
more capital might have flowed into it?—It is possible it might; 
but there but few that have been acquainted with it; there have 
been two or three houses concerned in the shipments. 

5348. You are probably aware that the nature of the trade at 
Canton has been perfectly well known, and made public for 
many years, and that peculiar facilities exist in the port of 
Canton for carrying on trade?—Yes, that is certainly the case ; 
but the Americans have not that capital to put into long voyages 
that will be found in England. 

5349. Had the trade been very profitable, do you not imagine 
the Americans would have found capital to have carried it on to 
a greater extent—that they would have borrowed capital ?— 
They may not have been aware that it has been profitable. 

5350. If that had been the case, however, do you think it 
would have become known ?—I cannot say. 

5351. Do you think the making a great profit in any one line 
of trade can long remain a secret from merchants in general?— 
Yes; that the assortment of the goods, and where they arc to 
be procured, is not generally known; and there is no reason 
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why every merchant should know it. For instance, no one il June 1830. 

would know what assortments of goods I ship without looking - 

at my books. Mr ■ c • Everftt - 

5352. In your opinion, the China trade is capable of much 
greater extension than has been hitherto given to it, provided 
greater capital were employed ?—Yes. 

5353. What articles of export do you apprehend are the most 
profitable ?—Cottons and woollens. 

5354. What has been the amount of profit on cottons and 
woollens, you do not know?—No. 

5355. But you are disposed to think that the greatest profit 
could be made upon them ?—Yes, of the English manufactures. 

5356. Are you aware that the East-India Company state that 
they have lost on the exports of their cottons and woollens ?— 

I have heard so. 

5357. Can you understand how that has taken place?—It is 
owing perhaps to their giving more for them, and to the expense 
which attends their movements. 

5358. In what part of their trade is that extraordinary ex¬ 
pense of which you speak?—I believe it extends through the 
whole system. Large bodies cannot act with that prudence and 
economy which individuals can. 

5359. It continues from the purchase of the goods to the 
ultimate sale of the returns?—Yes. I think their shipments 
have been about £800,000; and I have shipped myself to China 
and America, five or six years in continuation, £200,000, with 
the assistance of a few clerks. They maintain an immense esta¬ 
blishment for the purpose. 

5360. Has the exports of British manufactures to China been 
doubled in quantity since the year 1821?—The statements I 
have handed in, when compared with the reports from those 
three houses to which I have referred, will show your Lordships 
that exactly. 

5361. Have you an account shewing the quantities* of each 
article, and the amount of shipments ?—I have. 

[The same is delivered in and read , and is asfollows .*1 



CLOTHS. CAMLETS. LONG ELLS. COTTONS. SUNDRIES 
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The above is a Statement of the Quantity and Value of each Description of Manufactured Goods purchased by Charles Everett 

for the China Trade, from 1818 to 1828. 
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5362. By that statement it appears that in the year 1820 the 
number of pieces of cloth shipped was 3,494; in the year 
1821, 3,570; it appears by another statement of yours, that 
since those years the price of cloth has been diminished nearly 
fifty per cent.; but in the year 1827 it appears that only 508 
pieces of cloth were exported, and in the year 1828 only 1,300; 
can you explain from what circumstance that arose r—They 
may haye been in part of finer cloth by the early vends. 

5363. Does that appear on reference to the comparative 
prices ?—There is certainly a great irregularity in the ouantity 
shipped. Of those shipments in the year 1826 one-half of the 
goods were bought in 1825. 

5364. Will you look to the article of camlets; that appears 
to have diminished in price from forty-two to forty-five per cent, 
since the year 1821; and the number of pieces of camlet ex¬ 
ported in the year 1820 was 9,246; in the year 1821, 2,863; 
whereas in the last two years, notwithstanding the great dimi¬ 
nution of price, the number in 1827 was only 1,200, and in 
1828, 2,700 ; can you account for that ?—It may have been 
that there were too many of them sent the year previous. 

5365. In the year 1826 it appears that only 2,310 were sent, 
and that in the year 1825 none at all was sent ?—The shipments 
in 1825 were delayed till 1826. 

5366. The shipment of 1826, which is 2,310, must be divided 
then between the two years 1825 and 1826 ?—Yes, it should be 
so divided. 


5367. On a comparison of the shipments of the two last 
years and the shipment in 1821-22, it would appear that the 
shipments had fallen off, notwithstanding the diminution of 
price ?—That would appear by this document only; but if your 
Lordships refer to the shipments of 1829 and the present year, 
there has been a much greater quantity of camlets shipped than 
at any former period. 

5368. Can you complete this account to the year 1829 ?— 
The house of Baring and Company have continued the ship¬ 
ments for the same parties, and their accounts, with Messrs. 
Browns’ statement, will complete the account of American 
shipments. 

5369. If you refer to the article of long ells, in the year 
1819 seventeen hundred pieces were exported ; in 1820, 5,560; 
in 1821, 3,640; the prices of long ells appear to be fifty-five 

; er cent, lower than they were in 1820, notwithstanding that in 
826 there are only 2,100 pieces exported, in 1827 none at all, 
and in 1828, 2,000 ; in what way do you account for that, sup¬ 
posing the exports to have been profitable ?—Perhaps there 
were none in the market when the orders arrived, and I took 

5 b « 
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other goods. You will find from Baring and Company also, that 
a great quantity of ells were sent in 1829 and 1830. 

5370. The export of cotton appears to have largely increased ? 
—Yes. Many of your Lordships’ questions may be answered 
by the fact of the orders having been executed at very short 
notice, and such articles bought as could be furnished within a 
certain time. 


5371. It appears that, with the exception of cotton, the 
articles were smaller .in amount than in the year 1820?—Mr. 
Baring’s shipments being added to mine, will shew that the 
whole export of those articles has been increased. 

5372. The export of British goods on American account from 
this country having, according to your account, increased very 
largely during the last three or four years, how do you account 
for the diminution in the sale value of merchandize imported 
by Americans into China in the course of these three or four 
years, 1824-5, 1825-6, and 1826-7 ?—That may be accounted 
for by the cargoes having been sent to Manilla or elsewhere 
after touching at Lintin. 

5373. The account to which the question refers, which is 
No. 25 of the papers presented to Parliament in the year 1829, 
refers to the sale value of merchandize actually imported into 
China. By that it appears, that in the year 1824-5 the sale 
value was 2,439,545 dollars; in 1825-6, 20,050,831 dollars; 
and in 1826-7, 20,002,549 ; thus shewing a gradual decrease in 
the value of the merchandize imported into China by the Ame¬ 
ricans in those three years ; if the exports of British manufac¬ 
tures has increased in those three years, in what articles do 
you apprehend that the export of the Americans has fallen off? 
—I cannot answer that question exactly. 

5374. You have no knowledge of the trade of the Americans, 
except that part which has fallen into your own hands ?—No, 
I have not. 

5375. In what manner have you purchased your cottons and 
woollens for your American constituents?—I have bought them 
generally by samples, and by personal inspection of them. 

5376. Not by contracts ?—Sometimes by contract, but not by 
tender. 

5377. You think that is an uneconomical mode of transacting 
business?—It is the worst way, in my opinion, that business 
can be transacted. 

5378. Where a business is of very great extent, do you think 
it would be equally well conducted without tender?—Yes, 
certainly I have shipped to America and China altogether, as 
before-mentioned, two hundred thousand pounds a year, which 
is one-quarter part of the East-India Company's purchases of 
goods. 
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5379. Goinj* into the market as you do, do you apprehend 11 June 18&h 

that you obtain as good an article as the Company at as low a —- 

price ?—Yes, certainly. Mr ' Cm Everetlt 

5380. When there* is any inferiority in any part of the arti¬ 
cles you receive, do you reject them ?—We reject them, orbuy 
them at a lower price. 

5381. Should you say generally the articles you have ex¬ 
ported are of as good quality as the articles exported by the 
Company ?—The articles of cloths and camlets are in my opi¬ 
nion better than those the Company have usually sent out; the 
cloths have been decidedly better. 

5382. Have you any means of knowing at what prices the 
Company have purchased ?—No. I have seen some minutes 
of their contracts. 

5383. When you have seen minutes of their contracts, have 
thev in your opinion paid too high a price ?—They have paid «• 
higher prices than I have done. 

5384. Have you had an opportunity of comparing their article 
with yours ?—They have been compared in the China market. 

5385. Have they fetched a higher price ?—My camlets and 
cloths have been preferred to the Company’s. I have never 
had any complaint in the long ells ; but I knew them to be in¬ 
ferior, as I selected them from rejected goods principally. 

5386. If the Company, exporting better long ells than you 
have done, have lost upon that export, and you, having ex¬ 
ported rejected goods, have made a profit, would it not Appear 
that the Company have exported goods of too fine a description 
for the market?—No; the finer the goods the better, if the 
prices are in proportion. 

5387. Is the general demand for the China market for the 
finest description of goods ?—The finest description of goods I 
have found answer best; that is, the finest spun articles and 
useful qualities. The long ell is a very firm stout article, and 
will wear better than any fabric I am acquainted with in wool¬ 
lens to be had for the same price. 

5388. Have you exported various sorts of cotton goods to 
China?—I have sent in quantity only a few kinds. 

5389. Have you sent on speculation any new species of 
goods ?—I have sent samples repeatedly. 

5390. Have they succeeded as you have understood ?—Some 
have, and some have not. 

5391. Have you been desired to export many of those arti¬ 
cles you have sent on speculation?—Yes, several. 

5392. To any extent ?—There is one article to a great extent 
I have had manufactured in Leeds. 

5393. What is the nature of that article ?—Bombazctts. I 
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U June 1830. sent one bale* and received back £130 clear profit; and there 
— were orders returned for about 10,000 pieces, and many more 
46*. C. Everett . wou ] ( j have been shipped if they could have been made all of a 

particular colour; such orders were not executed* 

5&94. Do you know what is the commission charged on the 
sale of goods at Canton ?—I believe five per cent, is the usual, 
charge at Canton; but my employers had a partner residing there. 

5395. What is the commission usually received by merchants 
in this country for purchases for American houses?—'Two and 
a half per cent. 

5396. Do you act under instructions from the merchants of 
America, or from houses in this country?—I have acted under 
the order of houses here in purchasing for China, and by direct 
orders from America. 

5397. Under the orders of what houses do you act ?—The 
orders, in the first instance, were received through Williams 
and Company, and they now continue through Baring and 
Company. 

5398. You have acted rather as broker for the purchase of 
the articles ?—The orders have in some instances been direct 
to me; but I have always been acting under the direction of 
the houses here, who are the banking agents for the parties in 
America, and control the sales of the return cargoes on the 
Continent. 

5399. You have yourself inspected the goods ?—Yes, I have. 

5400. Do you go yourself into the country for the purpose 
of selecting them ?—Whenever it is necessary. 

5401. Has any improvement taken place in the manufacture 
of woollens and cottons of England within the last ten years?— 
Yes, there has been great improvements in cloths. 

5402. The article is better, as well as cheaper ?—The goods 
are more even and better finished by the machinery. There 
has been a machine introduced for shearing, which was pre¬ 
viously done by shears, but is now done by a revolving appa¬ 
ratus, or spiral shears. 

5403. Have you at all calculated how much per cent, more 
the best goods now would have fetched in the year 1820 than 
the best goods manufactured at that time ?—The calculations 1 
have given refer always to the same quality of the same article. 
I have duplicate patterns of former purchases to compare with 
the present. 

5404. In consequence of the great improvement in the qua¬ 
lity of some of the articles, the best article will not have fallen 
in price quite as much as appears in this statement ?—In the 
calculation in the statement (C.) I always refer to the same 
description of goods which were bought in 1820* and speak of 
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the same quality of each article ia the subsequent years. There n jum \930 l 
have been improvements in the manufacture, and those im- — 
provementa have assisted in reducing the prices. & &**** 

5405. Is it possible now, not only to purchase the same ar¬ 
ticle* an article identically the same as that you would have 
purchased in-1830. for half the price, but for half the price do 
you actually get a better article ?—No; the same article. 


5406. Do you apprehend that the improvement in the quality 
of the article has tended to increase the demand in China ?— 
The article shipped has been about the same. 

540?. Then the more improved articles have not been shipped ? 
—Yes ; better finished. 


5408. They are of the same quality, better finished ?—Yes. 

5409. For half the price now you can furnish the same article 
you furnished in the year 1830; but that article will be better 
finished than it was in the vear 1820?—Yes. 

5410. Do you mean that they are more durable?—The cot¬ 
tons are made more even by the steam loom; and cloths finer 
spun, and finished better, by the improvements in machinery. 

5411. Can you state whether the Americans procure wool¬ 
lens and cotton goods anywhere else to export to Canton be¬ 
sides those they procure from England?—They procure them 
from the United States also. 


5412. Have you a statement of the quantities they have ex¬ 
ported from America of their own manufacture ?-~I fiave. 

[ The ivtiness delivers in the same , and it is ready and is as follow 


An Account of. the Value of Foreign and Domestic Cottons, Wool¬ 
lens, and Metals exported from the Ports of the United States of 
America in the years ending the 30th September 1827 and 1828, ex¬ 
tracted from a General Statement respecting the Import and Export of 
Merchandize, printed by Order of Congress, February 10th 1829. 



1827. 

— r—r— 

1828. 


Foreign. 

American. 

Foreign. 

American.. 

Woollens.... ... • • 

Cottons . 

Cotton Twist. 

Iron in pigs, bars, and sheets.. 
Copper in pigs and sheets. • • • 

Tin plates .. 

Lead ... 

Value in dollars.. 

19,264 

76,274 

3,398 

4,114 

3,570 

178,131 

9,388 

4,250 

7,210 

204,789 

3,574 

14,885 

11,819' 

2,056 

69,051 

14,981 

284,751 

13,638 

313,384 

14,981 
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5413. Have you any reason to suppose that they have pro¬ 
cured woollen manufactures for the purpose of exporting to 
Canton from any other country in Europe besides England ?— 
No. 


5414. Has the quantity exported from the United States in¬ 
creased in the same proportion with the quantity exported from 
this country ?—I believe there have been very few goods sent 
from the United States recently. I have not heard of any. 

5415. Are you upon the whole inclined to believe that the 
exports from the United States will become greater or less, as 
compared with those from this country ?—It is more convenient 
to take the goods from hence, if they want any considerable 
quantity of British manufactured goods, rather than take them 
from the United States, though some small quantities may go 
from thence. The cxpence of sending goods to America and 
reshipping would be equal to ten per cent. 

5416. If they could be carried by British ships, do you think 
all the goods now carried by American ships would be carried 
by British ships from hence to India?—A great proportion 
might be carried by British ships : but it is uncertain. 


5417. In preference to American ships ?—There are only 
one or two parties engaged in the trade now; and I believe 
those parties would give up the trade if it was open ; it would 
be left to the English merchants, unless other Americans en¬ 
gaged in it. 

5418. Would not the exporting merchant select the ship in 
which he could send his goods at the least freight ?—Certainly. 

5419. If the freight of the American ship was the lowest, 
would he not send it in an American ship?—Yes, I should 
think he would. It is generally known, and I believe under¬ 
stood, that an American ship can go at a less expence than an 
English. 

5420. Can you state what is the difference of freight between 
an American and a British ship at the present moment; from 
hence to America, for instance ?—Very few English ships go 
from hence to America with manufactured goods ; the American 
ships are taken in preference. 

5421. Can you state the comparison on any voyage ?—The 
freight of the British ships is generally lower: but the Ame¬ 
rican ships sailing so much faster, and better commanded, they 
do not like to ship valuable merchandize by an English vessel 
to any port in the United States. 

5422. When you speak of English freight, do you allude to 
the amount of freight from London or from English ports ge¬ 
nerally, taking into consideration the difference between Liver¬ 
pool and London ?—I should take both Liverpool and London, 
as far as I know the trade. The American packets run regu- 
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larly; that is another reason they command a better freight; 11 June 1830. 
so that no just comparison can be made between the freight of —7 

an English and American ship to America. Mr ' EvereU * 

5423. Can an English ship, under the present American law, 
carry the same cargo that an American ship can carry from 
this country ?— I believe an English ship can carry the produce 
and manufactures of England, but not of other countries. Every 
article I ship to America might be, except foreign merchandize 

5424. With what description of vessels were you comparing 
the American, when you stated that they could sail so much 
cheaper ?—As comparing them with the East-India Company's 
ships and private-traders. 

5425* Are the private-traders sailed with the same parade and 
expense as the Company's ships ?—I believe they are ; but I 
am not fully acquainted that. 

5426. What attempts have been made, through you or the 
houses which employ you, to introduce any new article of ex¬ 
port ?—I have made repeated experiments, and have succeeded 
with some articles. 

5427. In what kind of articles ?—In woollens and cotton 
long-cloths, of which there are large quantities now shipped and 
sent out since the first experiment. They were copies of the 
long-cloths from Bengal. 

5428. Have any of those articles succeeded to a considerable 
extent, so that a large export takes place?—Yes; the export 
of long-cloths is to a considerable extent. There was no export 
of long-cloths by the first vessels. 

5429. You say that a large shipment has been made within 
these last six weeks; do you know of what it consisted ?—I 
must beg to refer that question to Messrs. Baring and Company, 
who shipped the goods by the Bashaw. 

5430. Do you not think that the size and the warlike ap¬ 
pearance of the East-India Company’s ships has had rather a 
tendency than otherwise to excite the jealousy and the vigi¬ 
lance of the Chinese ?—I am not sufficiently acquainted with 
that part of the subject to answer that question, not having 
been in China. 

5431. Do you not think that if an English free trade were 
admitted to China, the possession of India by this country 
would give them a great advantage over the Americans ?—No, 

I conceive not. The Americans have established their cha¬ 
racter with the Chinese traders, and it would be difficult to dis¬ 
possess them of the trade. 

5432. Would not the possession of India by this country 
afford the English trader very considerable advantages in car¬ 
rying on trade with China ?—I should suppose it would. 

5433. Do you know whether it has been generally expected 
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W June 1830. by the Americans, that when the existing charter, of the Efcat- 
~r India Company was at an end the trade with China would be 
Mr* . verm. Qpengj p—There is a variety of opinions upon that subject ; I 

do not know what the general opinion is. 

5484, Do you know of any considerable American house that 
is preparing to relinquish tnat branch of its trade ?—I believe 
the house of Perkins and Company will relinquish their business. 
Mr. Cushing is gone out for the express purpose of closing their 
concerns at Canton. 

5435. Has not he made a very large fortune by it) first ?■*— 
Yes, I believe he has. 

5436. How much do you suppose?—I suppose about £500,000. 

5437. How long has he been in China ?—-Twenty-tv o years. 

5438. Do you know whether the 6 ame house intend to re¬ 
linquish any other part of their commercial business ?—I believe 
they are giving up the business altogether. 

5439. Have they all made as large fortunes as Mr. Cushing? 
—Being partners, I presume they have, in proportion to their 
share in the concern. 

5440. How many partners were there in that house?—Three. 

5441. You have stated that American ships are built at a 
cheaper rate than English shins; have you any knowledge of 
the relative prices of ship-building in both countries?—! have 
no particular knowledge. The principal materials for ship¬ 
building are much cheaper in America, and of the best kind; 
and great improvements are made in the models and rigging, by 
the constant attention of ship-masters to make tire vessels com¬ 
plete and fast sailers. They are generally built under die in¬ 
spection of captains well acquainted with the qualities required 
by actual experience. 

The witness is directed to withdraw. 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Tuesday next, 
One o'clock. 


Die 'Mortis, 15° Junii 1830. 


The Lord President in the Chair. 

15 June 1830, JOHN STEWART, Esquire, a Member of the House of 

- Commons, attending, is examined as follows: 

J. Stewart , Esq. 5442 . You have been 

have, 

5443. In what situation have you been there ?—I have been 
there in the situation of mate and commander of a ship, and 
agent for the transaction of business connected with the ship I 


frequently in China, have you not?-—I 
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commanded. I have also had other ships, wi^i their cargoes, 
consigned to me in China, whilst I was there. 

5444. Have you resided at Canton for a considerable period 
of time together?—Never more than six or seven months 
together. 

5445. At the time you were agent, did you transact business 
on your own account ?—To a very limited extent. As com¬ 
mander of a ship, and also when mate of a ship, I used to trade 
on my own account, in a similar way to that m which the com¬ 
manders and mates of East-India Company’s ships trade, though 
not to such an extent. 

5446. With whom did you carry on your trade at Canton ?— 
With the Hong merchants, and with the outside merchants ; to 
a very considerable extent with both. 

5447. With which description did you prefer dealing ?—With 
the Hong merchants, generally speaking; but there are certain 
articles of merchandize which the Hong merchants will not 
supply; and I have dealt very extensively with the outside 
merchants, particularly in the purchase of gold and silver bul¬ 
lion, which the Hong merchants would not supply. The re¬ 
turns I had occasion to make from China to my constituents in 
India were sometimes made to a considerable extent in bullion, 
and that I used to purchase exclusively from the outside 
merchants. 

5448. The exportation of bullion being contrary to law ?—. 
Being prohibited, as I understand, by the law of China, al¬ 
though openly sanctioned by the custom-house officers at Can¬ 
ton, on payment of a small fee. 

5449. When you transacted business with the outside mer¬ 

chants, was it not necessary that some Hong merchant should 
lend his name ?—If the purchase is mode from an outside mer¬ 
chant, he makes an arrangement with the Hong merchant, and 
the goods are shipped off from the warehouse of the Hong mer¬ 
chant, so that it appears to be supplied by the Hong merchant; 
that, however, is an understanding entirely between the outside 
or shop merchant and the Hong merchant, with which the Eu¬ 
ropean purchaser has nothing to do. In purchasing gold and 
silver bullion from the outside merchant, it is generally received 
at the house of the purchaser in Canton, and sent on board ship 
entirely at his own risk. * 

' 5450. That was entirely a smuggling transaction?—Not en¬ 
tirely so, as the shipment is permitted by the Chinese custom¬ 
house officers, on payment of a fee. 

5451. Whether you bought of the Hong or the outside mer¬ 
chant, did you buy by contract, or as you wanted the articles ? 
—As I wanted the articles. 

5459. You preferred that mode of carrying on business ?•—Yes. 

5 c 


7«5 

15 June 1330. 
J. Stewart, Etq. 
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15 June 1830. 5453. Did y^i think you obtained goods of equally good 

- quality in that manner ?—Yes. I of course saw a sample of the 

J' Slewarl » goods before I settled for the price, and then I gave an order 

for the quantity, which was prepared accordingly; I might of 
course superintend the packing of them, if I chose, or depute 
another to do so; sometimes 1 did so; at other times I trusted 
it to the Hong merchant. 

5454. Trading with a small capital, you would consider it 
more advantageous to make your purchases in that manner; 
but if trading with a very large capital, should you think it ad¬ 
visable?—It would depend on circumstances. Whatever might 
be the amount of capital, I should consider it necessary to as¬ 
certain whether I could purchase goods on better terms from 
the Hong merchants than from the outside merchants. In 
purchasing a small quantity of goods, say from 1,000 to 2,000 
pounds worth, it would generally be better to deal with the 
outside merchants, for we could go to their shops and select at 
once the goods we wanted; but in purchasing a whole ship’s 
cargo, or investing to any large amount, I should conceive it 
was more advantageous to deal with the Hong merchant. 

5455. Purchasing a large quantity at a time from the Hong 
merchants, should you purchase it by contract, or should you 
venture to trust the supply of the market, if you were desirous 
of making a very large purchase ?—I do not exactly understand 
the question; does it refer to a purchase of goods to be de¬ 
livered at a distant period ? 

5456. As the East-India Company purchase their teas?—I 
have always made purchases at the time I have required the 
goods, and have never bespoken a cargo at a distant period. 
It would depend on the fluctuations of the market how a pur¬ 
chase by contract answered; it might be advantageous one year, 
and not so another. 

5457. If you were called upon to make a purchase to the 
extent the East-India Company do, or even a smaller, should 
you not think it a safer way to make a previous contract for the 
delivery of the quantity required ?—-I think I should, if pur¬ 
chasing to suoh an extent, make a previous contract for the 
quantity of goods required. 

5458. If the Company adhere to the system of making con¬ 
tracts rather than purchasing in the market, it is not to be 
considered that that is a proof that they conduct their trade 
carelessly, or with disregard to the expense, but as a circum¬ 
stance connected with the extent of their demand ?—Unques¬ 
tionably ; it is by no means a proof that they conduct their 
purchases carelessly, but the contrary. 

5459. In your opinion, what would be the effect of opening 
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the trade of Canton to English merchants generally ?—Most 15 June 1830. 
beneficial, in my opinion, certainly. - 

5460. Have the goodness to explain the effect which that Jm Stewart * 
opening of the trade would have, first upon the commerce of 

this country, and then upon the commerce of India ?—I should 
conceive that it would affect the commerce of this country be¬ 
neficially, inasmuch as under the operation of a perfectly free 
trade to Canton I am of opinion that there would be a greater 
consumption in China of the staples and manufactures of this 
country, particularly of woollens and metals, but metals more, 

I think, than any thing else ; and China, in its varied produc¬ 
tions, would afford the means of making returns direct to this 
country, if it were desirable, in goods, without loss; whilst 
returns to a great extent might also be made in bullion, when 
desirable, there being generally abundance of gold and silver 
to be obtained at Canton. It would also be the means of em¬ 
ploying an increased number of ships and seamen. The effect 
of such a trade would operate in India on the same principle, 
by increasing the export of the produce of that country to 
China. In connection with that part of the question which re¬ 
lates to the trade from this country, perhaps the most profit¬ 
able mode of carrying on trade with China, if it were perfectly 
free, would be circuitously, by India—sending a ships’ cargo 
out to India, to be sold there, and the proceeds invested in the 
produce of India, to be carried on to China, and the returns 
brought home direct from China, and vice versa . Ships from 
India would proceed in the first instance to China, from thence 
to this country, and then return to India. 

5461. Do you apprehend that in that trade a profit will be 
made upon the outward or the homeward cargo?—I think more 
generally upon the outward cargo. I should say that if the 
proceeds of the outward cargo were returned to this country 
without loss, there would be, generally speaking, a fair mer¬ 
cantile profit upon the adventure; the difficulty is at present, 
and I believe has been for the last ten or twelve years, in get¬ 
ting funds home from China. 

5462. Is there at present any difficulty in obtaining bills on 
England in China?—I believe a very considerable difficulty. 

5463. Arc not the Company willing to give those bills to 
some extent?—I believe of late years they have never drawn 
to any extent on London when they could help it; as when they 
have required funds at Canton, they have generally preferred 
giving bills on India to drawing on London. 

5464. If the Company were disposed to give to a large ex¬ 
tent bills on England at Canton, do you apprehend that under 
those circumstances the opening of the trade would still pro¬ 
duce any considerable advantage to the English trader?— 

It would depend upon the rate of exchange at which they gave 
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It June 1830 the bills; but still under any circumstances I think that the 

opening of the trade would.be advantageous, as I think a more 
J. Sicwtsri, Ea§* favourable remittance would, generally speaking, be obtained 

through the medium of goods than through the medium of bills 
of exchange. 

5465. The merchants’ gains would be the difference between 
the profit on the remittance of goods and the difference in re¬ 
mittance by bills ?—Yes, if the bills were given at par. 

5466. Have not the Americans had the facilities of sending 
from this country to China British manufactures ?—I believe so. 

5467. po you apprehend that, if the trade were open, an 
English nVerchant could send British manufactures at a cheaper 
rate to China than the American merchants can now ?—I should 
suppose they could be sent by the British merchants much on 
the same terms; I fancy we sail our merchant vessels as cheap 
as the Americans do now. 

5468. The American merchants having now the means of 
sending their British manufactures to China, and it being your 
opinion the British merchant, in the event of opening the 
trade, would not have the means of exporting those manufac¬ 
tures at a smaller cost, what reason have you for thinking that 
the opening the trade would increase the export of British ma¬ 
nufactures to China ?—1 believe that in this country the ship¬ 
owner and merchant are frequently combined in the same per¬ 
son. If I owned a ship in the port of London, I apprehend 
that I could send my goods cheaper to China in my own ship 
than I could freight them in an American, and I should prefer 
doing so to trading under a foreign flag, even if that were per¬ 
fectly unobjectionable; besides, circumstances might occur to 
interrupt the transit of goods by a foreign flag, such as a war, 
which would not prevent our sending the same under a British 
flag. 

5469. Do you th^pk, if a British merchant were owner of a 
ship, he could carry his goods to China at a smaller cost than 
the American ?—Perhaps not at a smaller cost, but with greater 
facility,—and probably even at a smaller cost; but that would 
depend upon the rate of freight charged by the one and the 
other; and the rate of freight might be influenced by a variety 
of political circumstances; a war, or the prospect of war, might 
raise the rate of freight by the one, and lower it by the other. 

5476. Must not a merchant who exports by his own ship 
make two profits; the one by his ship, and the other by his 
goods, and thus be in exactly the situation of a person who ex¬ 
ports on the ship of another, and pays freight ?—No. It is the 
custom of some merchants to combine the earnings of the ship 
and the profit on the goods, making them in fact one adventure, 
debiting to that adventure the cost and outfit of the ship, and 
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the price of the goods; and on the return crediting it for the 15 June 1530. 
proceeds of the goods or returns, and for the value of the ship 
at her return. I believe that other merchants again do sepa- Stewart * 
rate the two, and keep the earnings of the ship quite distinct 
from the profit or loss on the goods. 

5471. Though that is a different mode of keeping the ac¬ 
counts, will it make any difference in the extent 6f the profit of 
the person who so engaged his capital ?—None whatever; only 
that by keeping the account in one way there might appear a 
profit on the goods, whilst there was a loss on the ship. 

5472. Cannot British manufactures be sent to China by 
means of the country trade?—Yes, certainly. 

5473. Are they to any extent ?—To a very limited extent, I 
believe, at present. 

5474. Can you account for that ?—Only in this way; that 
the raw cotton produced in India affords a better chance of 
profit than British manufactures purchased in India with the 
advance upon them there. 

5475. In point of fact, have not British manufactures been 
sold in India at a cheaper rate than they could have been pro¬ 
cured in London ?—Not to my knowledge; my experience 
would lead me to entertain a different opinion. 

5476. Has it not frequently happened that there has been so 
great a glut of British manufactures in India as to reduce the 
price below the prime cost ?—Not on the western side of India, 
with the trade of which I am still connected; at Bombay I re¬ 
collect no instance of this being the case. 

5477. If the export of British manufactures to China direct 
be profitable, are you of opinion that the additional voyage, in 
which an expense would be incurred by the vessel going to India 
on the way to China, would so increase the cost of those manu¬ 
factures as to make the speculation unprofitable ?—Certainly, it 
would have the effect of making the speculation less profitable, 
and in some instances might made it altogether unprofitable; 
but I apprehend that British manufactures would never be sent 
to China circuitously .through India; they might be sent to 
India, and sold or exchanged for other commodities there, and 
the produce sent on to China; or if the Indian markets were 
glutted, the goods might certainly then be sent on to China. • 

5478. The state of the law now allows only Americans to 
export British manufactures to China direct; the law, however, 
has allowed British merchants to export them from India to 
China. The question is, whether the export of British manu¬ 
factures from India to China would be an unprofitable transac¬ 
tion, the cost of those manufactures having been so much 
increased by touching in India on the way ?—Generally speak¬ 
ing, I apprehend that would be an unprofitable transaction. 
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15 Juno 1830. 5479. Have British manufactures been deposited at Sincapore, 

- for the purpose of being taken up by country ships on their way 

X Stewart, Esq. China, to any extent ?—I am not aware whether that has 

been the .case or not; I have had very little communication with 
Sincapore myself. The ships from Bombay have generally had 
full cargoes from Bombay to China, and I apprehend have very 
seldom had any goods from Sincapore. 

5480. Might not British manufactures have been sent from 
hence direct to Sincapore, and then been taken up by British 
ships and carried on to China ?—I think they might, and that 
it might advantageously have been done. 

5481. It is not within your knowledge that it has been done ? 
—No. 

5482. Are not you of opinion that would have been done if 
there had been a prospect of advantage ?—Certainly. 

5483. What are the circumstances then which induce you to 
think that, in the event of opening the trade, a much greater 
quantity of British manufactures would be exported to China ? 
—I think the consumption of them in China would increase 
under such circumstances, the importation of them to China 
being at present very much restricted ; whereas, if the trade 
were open, considerable shipments would be made under the 
British dag and which would find their way into the interior of 
the country, under the operation of a free trade, conducted 
with all the commercial enterprize of British merchants. The 
wants of China, in metals particularly, arc very extensive. 
China does not produce a sufficient quantity of iron or copper 
for its own consumption ; and the exportation of all metals from 
Canton, with the exception, I think, of lead, is prohibited. 

5484. Do you think that the Chinese would purchase to a 
much greater extent, unless the manufactures of England were 
offered at a much lower price than they are at present ?—I think 
the price they now bear is sufficiently low to justify the expecta¬ 
tion that they would purchase to a considerable extent. 

5485. Do you know that the demand of the Chinese for 
British manufactures has increased in proportion to the diminu¬ 
tion, amounting to about fifty per cent., which has taken place 
in the price of British woollens and cottons in the course of the 
last ten years ?—I have no information enabling me to answer 
that question. 

5486. Would not the natural course of things be, that on so 
great a diminution of price a larger portion of Chinese capital 
would be devoted to the purchase of British manufactures than 
had been before ?—I am of opinion that that would be the 
effect under the operation of a perfectly free trade. 

5.487. Is not that true as regards the Americans ?—I believe 
it is perfectly so. 
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5488. Then why should it not have been so under the opera- 15 June 1630. 

tion of that perfectly free trade carried on by the Americans ? - 

—Possibly it may have been so ; I cannot say. * Stewart > Es< l^ 

5489. If it has not beeri so, should you not infer that there 
has not been a demand in China for a greater quantity of 
British woollens and cottons?—That would be a natural in¬ 
ference, if the experiment has been fully and fairly tried by the 
Americans; if they have taken out such goods to the full extent 
required by China. 

5490. You are probably aware, from the returns, that the 
American trade has amounted in some years to from eight to 
ten millions of dollars, and that out of that amount not more than 
two or three millions of dollars in any one year have consisted 
of goods; do you not think that, having so large a capital as 
that disposable for trade with China, they would have invested 
a much larger proportion in British manufactures, if the expor¬ 
tation of those manufactures had proved profitable ?—I have no 
doubt they would invest it in the purchase of any goods that 
would be likely to yield them the most profitable return. 

5491. May it not be inferred, from their not having done that 
to any considerable extent, but that, on the contrary, their 
exports of British manufactures to China have diminished of 
late years, that they have not found it profitable to carry on a 
trade with that country by an export of manufactures?— 

Certainly; if their trade in manufactures has diminished, no 
doubt the inference is, that the profit has become less, or that 
the facilities have not been so great as they were. 

5492. Is there not every facility of introducing into China all 
metals by means of the country trade ?—Yes, every facility. 

5493. Will you have the goodness to refer to the article of 
tin, in the account Number 29 of the Papers presented to 
Parliament last session, and state whether it appears to you 
from that return that the export of tin to China has been a 
profitable and is an increasing transaction?—It appears by this, 
that the importation of tin by country ships into China has very 
considerably fallen off since the year 1817-18 ; but it does not 
follow from this that the importation may not have increased by 
other means, tin having been an article of export from this 
country, and it is also procured at different islands of the 
Eastern Archipelago, and carried from thence by the Americans 
and others to China. The Banca tin, in particular, is the very 
best. 

5494. Is there a considerable supply of tin to be got at the 
Eastern Islands ?—Very considerable. 

5495. Will you have the goodness to refer to page 8, under 
the article of tin, and state whether the export of tin by the 
East-India Company appears to have been on the increase be- 
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15 June 1830. tween the years 1820-21 and 1828-29; does it not appear that 
J. Stewart Es t ^ iere ^ ias been none exported since 1822-23 ? — It does. 

9 5496. Will you state, from the return in page 44, what appears 

to have been the course of trade with China in particular ?—It 
seems by this return to have fluctuated very greatly indeed; and 
it would be almost impossible to draw any conclusion as to the 
state of the trade in that article, if this return included the 
whole of the iron that had been imported. 

5497. The importation into China in the two last years ap¬ 
pears to be very much smaller than the importation of the two 
first years of that return ?—Very much so ; but the importation 
of the year 1827-28 appears to be more than double the impor¬ 
tation of the preceding year, 1826-27. 

5498. But still not to have exceeded the importation of the 
year 1817-18?—No; it appears to have come up to just 
about the same amount. 


5499. Will you refer to the article iron, at page 8, the iron 
exported by the East-India Company, and state the result of 
that return ?—There seems to have been a small increase in the 
quantity. 

5500. Would it not appear, from the returns which you have 
just referred to, that the export of iron and of tin through the 
East-India Company and all the country trade to China, had 
not, in the course of the last ten years, been a transaction at¬ 
tended with such profit as to induce any great extension of it ? 
—It does not appear, certainly, to have been extended by the 
East-India Company, nor by those engaged in the country trade 
to China; I cannot say for what reason ; but it would follow, I 
suppose, as a matter of course, that they did not find it so pro¬ 
fitable as trading in other articles. 

5501. Will you have the goodness to specify the articles of 
China produce which in your opinion would be obtained from 
China in case of any great extension of the trade?—I scarcely 
know any country so productive as China, or which contains 
such a variety of articles that would be required for the con¬ 
sumption of this country and of Europe- Silk in a manufactured 
and unmanufactured state might be brought to a very consider¬ 
able extent; drugs are also produced in China; cotton manu¬ 
factured into nankeen would also be an article of considerable 
export; and sugar, if it were permitted here. The sugar-cane 
in China is very extensively cultivated; and there is a great va¬ 
riety of qualities, the finest and the coarsest sugar in the world 
being, I believe, produced in China. 

5502. Have the goodness to refer to page 42 in that account, 
a return of the silk goods exported from Canton by the Ameri¬ 
cans for European consumption, and state whether from that 
return it would appear that the exportation of silk goods for the 
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consumption of Europe had been a transaction of profit during 15 June 
that period? —I should infer from this return that it was now* ~~ 
becoming an article of very great profit, as I see that from 1824- Jm Stewart * 

25 to 1825-26, in one year, it has increased about fourteen 
millions. 

5503. Do you not perceive that in the following year there is 
no export at all ?—There is none. 

5504. Have the goodness to refer to the article of nankeens, 
and state whether in your opinion, from this return, that article 
of export is likely to have been profitable ?—-No ; it appears to 
have fallen off very considerably. 

5505. Will you refer to raw silk ?—Raw silk, by this return, 
would not appear to be an article of much importance. 

5506. Or sugar?—That appears to have fallen off also. 

5507. With the exception of cassia, which is stated as a sepa¬ 
rate article in this account, all the other articles to which you 
have referred must appear under the head of sundries, if such 
have been imported into Europe; will you state whether the 
total amount of all other articles not specified, imported under 
the head of sundries, appears to have been .such as to give the 
appearance of a profitable transaction ?—By this return it has 
not been always so, certainly; the exports under the head of 
sundries appear to have fluctuated very much latterly, but that 
did amount altogether to a very considerable sum. 

5508. Should you, by looking at this whole account, and es¬ 
pecially for the three last years of the export of tea, as well as of 
other articles specified, by the Americans to Europe, say that the 
whole return exhibited the appearance of an increasing and pro¬ 
fitable trade?—It appears, by the return I now hold in ray hand, 
that the exports of the manufactures of China produce for Euro¬ 
pean consumption by the Americans during the last three years 
has been on the decline; but I do not conceive that this is a cri¬ 
terion by which we could judge correctly of the profits of a free 
trade to China under the British flag ; there are articles of China 
produce brought to the continent of Europe under other flags as 
well as the Americans; certainly, as far as the American ex¬ 
ports are included, they appear to have decreased by this return. 

5509. You have before admitted that, as regards the Ameri¬ 
cans, the trade with China is a perfectly free trade ?—I believe 
perfectly free. 

5510. Will you have the goodness to refer to No. 26, in page 
41, the account<of exports from Canton by the Americans in¬ 
tended for American consumption, and state from an inspection 
of that account whether in the last three years that trade ap¬ 
pears to have been a lucrative and increasing trade?—The 
average value of the last three years will exceed the average 
value of the three preceding years. 

5 i) 
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.. _ -„ one-half of the value of the preceding year ?—Very little more 

J. Stwrt, E, 9 . than one . haIf> 

5512. Is not the value of the trade in the last year of that 

account Ie6s by one million than the value of the trade in any 

other year stated in that account?—Yes, it appears to be so* 

5513. What were the articles of produce or of manufacture 
which you yourself imported into China?—Mostly cotton was 
the principal article of produce which used to be imported to 
my consignment at Canton ; on one occasion woollens and me¬ 
tals to a considerable extent, purchased from the Bombay go¬ 
vernment in the year 1805 or 1806. 

5514. Were the woollens purchased from the Bombay go¬ 
vernment?—Yes; they were sent out by the East-India Com¬ 
pany, and purchased to a very large extent; and sent on to 
China by the ship I commanded. 

5515. Was the sale of those woollens profitable ?—I had no 
means of ascertaining whether they were or not; I do not know 
•what the cost of them was, and cannot say whether it was pro¬ 
fitable or not. 

5516. Was the sale of metals profitable ?—The metals sent 
to China were not to so great an extent as the woollens. The 
metals were mostly resold, I believe at Bombay ; some were sent 
on to China, but whether they yielded a profit or not I cannot 
take upon niyself to say; it was during the previous charter of 
the East-India Company, and we required a special license to 
take them on, the exportation of woollens from India to China 
being at that time prohibited ; and we were permitted to take 
them on only in consequence of their having been purchased 
from the Company. 

5517. Have the goodness to state in what way a merchant 
calculates the profit on his adventure to China ?—He calculates 
his profit on the whole transaction. I can best answer the 
question by stating the mode of keeping an account of a com¬ 
mercial adventure from Bombay to China. The prime cost and 
charges of the goods purchased are debited to the account, 
together with the freight, insurance, and all charges oip to the 
port of Canton. 

5518. So far the account being kept in rupees?—Yes; so 
far the account being kept in rupees at Bombay. Then the re¬ 
turns are invested m various ways; perhaps some invested in 
goods for Bombay, others in bullion or in bills; perhaps sent 
to Bengal or to England, according to circumstances; but the 
whole is realized at Bombay. 

5519. The profit upon the whole transaction is not ascer¬ 
tained till the proceeds of all the returns from China are ac¬ 
tually realized in Bombay ?—No. 
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5520. Then the merchant, in keeping his account of a com- 15 June 1830. 
mercial transaction commencing in India and terminating in ~ 
India, makes it not one transaction; he does not divide the Stewari » 


profit into profit on the export and profit on the import cargo ? 
—As far as my own experience goes, it has been the practice 
to make it one transaction. 


5521. Therefore the' profit upon the export cargo, whatever 
it may be, does not appear stated as such in the books ?—No. 

5522. Whether the profit be on the export or the import 
cargo, therefore, is a matter of opinion, but is not to be ascer¬ 
tained by the books oQ the merchants who enter into those spe¬ 
culations?—Certainly; commercial accounts such as I have 
mentioned will shew at any time whether the profit has been 
on the export or the import, because that account shews on 
one side what the goods cost, and on the other what they sold 
for at Canton; the merchant may, by analysing the account, 
with very little trouble ascertain whether the profit or loss has 
been on the one or the other, or on the two combined. 

5523. In what manner do you convert into rupees the sum'« 
you receive in China for the export cargo ?—We do not convert 
it into rupees until it is realized in rupees at Bombay; it de¬ 
pends on the rate of exchange at which it can be done. 

5524. When you sell your goods in China for tales, in what 
manner do you convert those tales into rupees, for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether there has been a profit or loss in the 
transaction ?—We would convert them into rupees at the cur¬ 
rent exchange existing between Bombay and China at the 
time. 


5525. Would you state the profit upon a transaction of com¬ 
merce between Europe and China to arise from the export trade ? 
—If I were entering into a commercial transaction myself, I 
should keep the account exactly in the way I have stated; 
whether it were a direct voyage to China, or a circuitous 
voyage, I should debit the accounts with the investment and 
charges, and credit it with the proceeds as they came in; I 
should make no difference in the mode of keeping the account. 


5526. When you say there is a profit on the export and none 
on the import, the import is nothing more than the mode of re¬ 
mittance ?—Exactly so. 

5527. In a free commerce between this country and Canton, 
will not the merchant of this country have a more easy and 
more profitable .mode of remittance than the American mer¬ 
chant?—It is my opinion that he would have a more easy and 
more profitable mode of remittance. 

5528. Have the goodness to state why you think it would be 
more profitable ?—I apprehend that a British ship would, in 
the first place, import her cargo into this country at lower 
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importations could be made under the American flag; and I 
J. Stewart, Esq . am a j g0 0 pj n j 0n that we can navigate our ships fully as cheap 

as the Americans. I cannot entertain any doubt that returns 
made from any foreign state to Great Britain could be made 
more advantageously under the British than under any foreign 
flag. 

5529. Can you state the proportionate loss on the freight of a 
circuitous voyage to Canton through India, and a direct voyage, 
if permitted, from England to Canton ?—At present it would 
be very little indeed; the rate of freight outward-bound to 
China by India being so very low, it is almost nominal; it has 
been as low within the last two or three years as fifteen to 
twenty shillings per ton ; it is now a little higher; but the ships 
of late years have been going out to India in ballast—almost 
without cargo. 

5530. What would be the loss in point of time ?—From two 
to three months, I apprehend, supposing there were no deten- 

. tion in India beyond that requisite to unload and load the cargo. 

5531. Could the cargo be exported from India without having 
been unloaded in the port to which it was sent ?—I apprehend 
there would be no objection to their carrying on their cargo 
without being landed; but that would rest entirely with the 
East-India Company, as a country ship cannot go to Canton 
now without a license from the Company’s government in India. 

5532. Do you think an English merchant, in the event of a 
free trade, would have an advantage over an American mer¬ 
chant, in making a remittance of goods to Continental Europe ? 
—Not that I am aware of; unless he could sail his ship 
cheaper, I apprehend they would be very much on a par. 

5533. If he could sail his ship cheaper, he would make a 
greater profit on the outward as well as the homeward cargo ?— 
No doubt. 

5534. In what description of vessels is the country trade of 
India carried on as to build and size ?—They are very fine ves¬ 
sels, as fine merchantmen as any in the world, and I think the 
size now varies from five to seven hundred tons; there are a 
few in the trade as large as a thousand tons; there were for¬ 
merly twelve hundred ton ships in the trade. 

5535. By whom are they navigated ?—Entirely by Asiatic 
seamen, but commanded and officered by Europeans. 

5536. Of what country are the Asiatics ?—Mostly natives 
of Guzzerat and the adjacent country, in the ships belonging 
to Bombay. 

5537. What is the freight, in a country ship, from Bombay 
to Canton and back ?—By the latest accounts, the freight from 
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Bombay to China is about five pounds per ton ; the freight back 
is not generally reckoned by the ton, but the whole ship, 
when not loaded by her owner, is generally taken for a slump 
sum, and which, perhaps, might be estimated at from thirty 
shillings to two pounds a ton; I should say that for about seven 
pounds per ton a ship could now be chartered to go from 
Canton to Bombay and back. 

5538. What would be the freight of a British ship from 
Bombay to Canton ?—I apprehend the same. 

5539. Is there no difference in the expense of building and 
navigating a country and a British ship ?—The expense of 
building at Bombay is fully as great, if not more, than the 
expense of building in this country; and there is not much diffe¬ 
rence in the expense of navigating with Europeans, as fewer 
British seamen are required in proportion to the size of the 
ship than if she were manned with Asiatics. 

5540. Do you think the trade with Canton would be carried 
on as conveniently, as well as more economically, in vessels of 
six hundred tons than it is in vessels of twelve hundred tons, 
by the Company ?—I think that, except as regards the port 
charges at Canton, a vessel of five or six hnndred tons is better 
adapted for river navigation in any part of the world than a 
ship of twelve hundred tons; but a ship of twelve hundred tons 
has a great advantage in trading to China, as the port charges 
at Canton are much lower in proportion to the tonnage of a large 
vessel than they are on a small vessel. 

5541. What would be the difference between a vessel of 
twelve hundred tons and one of six hundred tons ?—Perhaps 
two pounds a ton; but I cannot state that correctly. 

5542. Do you mean upon the difference, or upon the whole ? 
—Two pounds a ton upon the difference of six hundred tons; 
but I cannot state it accurately, without referring to documents, 
and going into the calculation. 

5543. Will you have the goodness to refer to No. 18, and 
No. 41; would it not appear from the comparison of these 
accounts, that the total charge per ton is little more than a 
pound on a Company’s ship at the port of Canton ?—Yes; by 
this return it is scarcely a pound. 

5544. The difference, therefore, must be very much less than 
you had at first imagined?—The difference is considerable. 
There is a certain item of charge which they call a cumshaw, or 
present, amounting to 1,900 tales, levied on every ship, what¬ 
ever her size may be, which is more than £600 of itself; and 
a ship of 100 tons burthen has to pay that charge, whilst one 
of twelve hundred tons pays only the same. The mode in 
which they determine the amount of the other port charge is by 
measuring the ship from the centre of the fore-mast to the ccn- 
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-upper deck; and it is from this measurement that they compute 

J. Stewart, Esq. t £ e 0 ther part of the port charge, and it subjects a small ship 

to a much heavier charge in proportion than it does a large one, 
and it is consequently in that point of view much more advan- 
tageous to trade to China with a large ship, as far as the port 
charges are concerned, than with a small one. The port charges 
in any case are very heavy at Canton ; but I would beg to cor¬ 
rect the answer I made when I estimated the difference of 
charge between a large and a small ship at about two pounds 
per ton, as I think now that it cannot be so much. 

5545. If the account number 41 states the whole of the 
charges imposed by the Chinese government on ships entering 
the port of Canton, the difference of charges on a small and a 
large ship must be less than you at first imagined ?—This state¬ 
ment does not alter the opinion I gave as to the relative dif¬ 
ference ; in stating that there would be a difference of about 
two pounds per ton, that I apprehend would, generally speaking, 
be an over estimate, but the relative difference will still be very 
great; it will probably be one-half in some ships, one-third in 
others, and one-fourth in others, according to their relative 
tonnage. 

5546. Do Company’s ships remain much longer at Canton 
than the ships of private merchants ?—Generally speaking, they 
do; but that depends upon the period of their arrival. They 
arrive at Canton at different periods of time, and they begin to 
load and despatch them when the new teas come down, which 
is generally in October or November ; and they continue sailing 
up to February, two or three at a time, every fortnight. 

5547. Do the Factory appear to take pains to despatch the 
ships as soon as they can ?—Yes, certainly. 

5548. Is the time of their arrival so calculated as not to entail 
any unnecessary demurrage?—Yes I think that the arrival and 
despatch of the Company’s ships at Canton was, so far as I had 
an opportunity of seeing, managed as well as it could be. 

5549. Are teas, in your opinion, conveyed more safely in a 
ship of 1,200 than a ship of 600 tons ?—No ; I cannot conceive 
there would be any difference in the safety of their conveyance. 

5550. They would not incur any damage by being shipped in 
a ship of 600 tons ?—I do not apprehend they would incur more 
danger or risk in a ship of 600 tons than in a ship of 1,200 tons. 

5551. Will a ship of 600 tons have as large a quantity on 
board as a ship of 1,200 tons in proportion to the tonnage?— 
Generally speaking, she would; but much depends upon the 
formation of the vessel. Some ships that measure 1,200 tons 
will not carry so much tea by 100 tons as others of the same 
registered tonnage, the measurement being calculated according 
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to the length, depth, and extreme breadth; and ships that do 15 June 
not carry the breadth low down, bat are built sharp like a — 
wedge, are*not burthensome for cargo. 4 ^ Stewart 

5552. When an engagement is made by a ship-owner for the 
freight, does that engagement rest on the registered tonnage, or 
the actual tonnage of the vessel ?—Sometimes one, sometimes 
the other. I understand that the East-India Company in 
engaging ships pay a certain rate of freight for the registered 
tonnage, and a less rate for any surplus the ship can take beyond 
the registered tonnage. In my own experience, we have 
generally engaged tonnage for the quantity the ship can take on 
board, so as not to overload her, but to leave her seaworthy. 

5553. Are you extensively acquainted with shipping ?—Yes; 

I have been concerned in East-India shipping for many years, 
and am so still. 


5554. Can you state whether much improvement has taken 
place in the ship-building of this country as to enabling a British 
ship to compete with an American ship, or more easily carry a 
large cargo ?—I have no means of answering that question. 

5555. Has there been a great improvement in the mode of 
building the merchant ships of this country, with respect to 
their sailing ?—I am not aware that there has been any material 
improvement for some years back. 

5556. You do not build ships ?—No ; not in this country. 
My connexion with shipping is mostly with shipping built in 
India, and trading between India and China. 

5557. Supposing a free trade were open, do you think that a 
new class of ships would be constructed in this country applicable 
to that trade?—Yes; I think it very likely that ships of from 
600 or 700 tons would be built for that purpose. 


5558. What charges in this country does the mode of regis¬ 
tering tonnage affect ?—I cannot answer that question, having 
no concern with the shipping of this country. 

5559. Are the ships you are acquainted with in the East 
measured in the same way as in England ?—Yes, exactly the 
same. 


5560. Then does it not follow, taking the measurement from 
the length and breadth and depth of the midships, giving greater 
width fore and aft, that it must be more advantageous in point 
of measurement ?—Yes; it would be a more burthensome ship, 
and stow more cargo; but then it would tend to impede her 
sailing. 

5561. Are not the Chinese goods, imported into America 
by the Americans in return for the British manufactures they 
export, exclusively intended for the markets either of the 
United States or the continent of Europe ?—I believe entirely; 
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Jt Stcwartf -Esq . 

5562. Would not the effect of that be, that the exports of 
British manufactures by Americans would be limited rather by 
a chance of profitable sale of the return cargo than by a 
demand in China itself for the British goods?—Yes, no doubt 
of it. 

5563. But if the American could import into this great 
market of England China produce, he would then be enabled 
to speculate more advantageously in the export of British 
manufactures ?—Yes ; if he were permitted to export them on 
the same terms as he could do under the British flag. 

5564. So that, although the American exports of British 
manufactures may not have been on the increase, it does not at 
all follow from that that there would be no increase of British 
manufactures exported to China for that market, if the English 
market was open to a return cargo of Chinese produce ?— 
Certainly, it does not follow that there would not be an increase 
of export under the British flag if the trade were perfectly un¬ 
restricted ; and I apprehend the point could not be ascertained, 
as regards the Americans, unless they were permitted to im¬ 
port on the same terms. 

5565. If the market for the produce and manufactures of 
China, as exported thence by the Americans, were generally 
extended, their exports to China might be extended for the 
purpose of meeting that extension of the market for Chinese 
produce and manufactures; but does it follow that the export 
of any particular article of manufacture or of produce from 
China by Americans would be extended, because their whole 
trade is extended?—I apprehend that would follow as a matter 
of course. I apprehend that, on general principles, if there 
was an increased demand for China produce all over the world, 
and that that China produce could be purchased in China by 
British manufactures, exported from this country under the 
American or any other flag, the increased demand would natu¬ 
rally lead to increased exports from this country. 

5566. Would not an increased export take place clearly in 
that description of manufacture which could be exported with 
the greatest profit; and would the export of British manufac¬ 
tures be increased unless they could be exported to greater 
profit than other articles of produce or manufacture sent to 
the Chinese market ?—The export would naturally be greatest 
in that article which afforded the greatest profit; but I think 
the export trade would increase generally under the circum¬ 
stances stated. 

5567. While there is no reason, from the general extension 
of that trade, to argue that the export of any one particular 
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article of manufacture would be increased, neither is there any 15 June 1830. 

reason to infer that the export of that article would be in- -- 

creased ; the general amount of the exports would be increased, SlCLvart * 
but you cannot say that any one particular article would be in¬ 
creased ?—I should say that the export trade certainly would 
increase; and that the export of particular articles would de¬ 
pend entirely on the demand for them in China. 

5568. If the general exports were to increase, and the ex¬ 
port of any specified articles were to remain the same, the re¬ 
mainder of the export must consist of new articles, not pre¬ 
viously imported ?—Yes. 

5569. If the general commerce increased, would not the 
presumption be in favour of every article of which it is com¬ 
posed ?—Certainly. 

5570. Have the goodness to refer to the Account, No. 25, 
page 40, and look at the years 1821-22 and 1824-25; does it 
not appear by this return that the sale value of the merchan¬ 
dize imported into China by the Americans in 1821-22 amount¬ 
ed to 3,074,741 dollars, and in the year 1824-5 to 2,437,545; 
that there had been a very considerable increase in the total 
value of exports to China by the Americans, comparing the last 
of those years with the first, and therefore a great extension 
of general trade; but that it had not been found advantageous 
to make that extension of the trade by an increased export of 
manufactures, but the contrary, for that there had been a di¬ 
minution to the amount of more than 600,000 dollars on the 
export of manufactures, while there had been an increase of 
nearly 700,000 dollars in the total amount of the export trade ? 

—I should say, if I understand the question rightly, that this 
return does not enable me to judge whether there has been an 
increased or a diminished export of manufactures. There ap¬ 
pears to have been a diminished export in value of goods, but 
whether the quantity has increased or diminished does not ap¬ 
pear from this return. I confess I do not very clearly under¬ 
stand this return in the way in which it is framed. 

5571. Would it not however appear from the return, that, 
notwithstanding the considerable increase of the trade which 
took place in the latter of those years to which reference has 
been made, and in the value of the produce and manufactures 
of China exported in that year, the Chinese have devoted to 
the purchase of manufactures a much smaller sum in the latter 
year than they did in the former ?—If the first column ih the 
return refers merely to the value at which the goods have told 
at Canton, certainly the Chinese have paid less for the imports 
by Americans for that year than they did in the year 1821-22. 

5572. Though a larger proportion of American capital was 
deyoted to the exporting from China Chinese productions and 
manufactures, was not a smaller portion of Chinese capital de¬ 
voted to the purchase of that part of the American import into 

5 E 
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. Stewari, Esq. 5573 , y 0U consider that any table of actual value is to 

be taken as an accurate criterion of the amount of demand and 
supply of the commerce carried on?—No, certainly not; 1 
think it is quite impossible to draw any correct conclusion as to 
the fluctuations in commerce from such an account as this, 
which only relates to value. 

5574. Have the goodness to refer to No. 37, page 98, of the 
accounts now shewn to you, under the head of woollen manu¬ 
factures ; if it should appear that in the year 1814 the declared 
value of the pieces of woollen manufacture exported was 
£215,815, and that in the year 1828 the declared value of 
the same species of articles was €217,454, should you be ac¬ 
curate in inferring that there had been no greater exports in the 
latter year than in the former, than the difference between the 
£215,000 and the £217,000?—I should say that would not be 
a correct conclusion to come to. 

5575. The fact being, that In the year 1814 the number of 
pieces exported, which were valued at £215,000, were 12,569, 
and the number of pieces which in 1828 were valued at 
£217,000 were 33,458 ?—That appears to be the fact. 

5576. Does not that prove that the statement of declared 
value is not a measure of the amount of commercial intercourse ? 
—It does establish that fact clearly. 

5577. Do you not estimate the demand for an article by the 
amount of capital applied to the purchase of it ?—No; I should 
rather estimate the amount of capital required by the demand for 
the article. 

5578. In the event of opening the trade with China to all 
British subjects, do you think it would be necessary to establish 
some public authority at Canton, which should have the power of 
controlling the conduct of all British merchants and subjects 
trading to that port?—Yes, I should think that essentially ne¬ 
cessary to the preservation of the trade; I state that from my 
own knowledge of the peculiarities of the Chinese, and the ne¬ 
cessity of controlling Europeans visiting Canton. 

5579. In what manner would you give to that public officer, 
so established at Canton, an effectual control Over the conduct 
of British subjects; merely by a change in the act of the Legis¬ 
lature, or would you give hun some esssential authority?—I 
conceive the authority now vested by the Act of Parliament in 
the East-India Company’s supercargoes is quite sufficient. 

5580. Would you propose that the papers of the ship should 
be necessarily deposited with that officer immediately on its ar¬ 
rival ?—No, it would not be necessary; they are usually carried 
now to the President of the Select Committee, for his inspection. 

5581. What powers have the supercargoes?—They have very 
extensive powers; they are empowered to remove from Canton 
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or from any of the islands on the coast of China, any British sub* 15 June 1830. 

ject, whenever they think it proper to do so; and they are en- - 

titled to call upon the commander of any British ship at Canton ^ St€WflTt y 
for physical force to enable them to carry their determination 
into effect. They can also interdict the whole British trade at 
any time, if they think proper. In fact, every British ship going 
to Canton may be controlled by the Select Committee, and not 
only the ship and cargo, but the crew; they are obliged to com¬ 
ply with any orders the Select Committee may issue to them. 

5582. Do you think it necessary this power should be con¬ 
tinued, or other powers substituted for it ?—I think it necessary 
a power of that nature should be retained. 

5583. Do you know what powers the Dutch consuls possess ? 

—I do not. 

The witness is directed to withdraw. 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Thursday next, 

one o'clock. 


Die Jovisy 17° Junii 1830. 

The Lord President in the Chair. 

Mr. JOHN SIMPSON is called in, and examined as follows: 17 June 1830, 

5584. What is your business?—That of an insurance bro- Mr ^ 

ker in London. ' lw 

5585. Have you been long engaged in that business ?—Yes, 
upwards of thirty years. 

5586. What is at present the insurance upon a ship of the 
best description to Canton and back ?—The premium now is 
about six per cent, out and home. 

5587. Is that the premium on the best of the Company’s 
ships ?—It is. 

5588. Do not the Company usually insure themselves ?— 

They never do. 

5589. What is this—the insurance on goods of private per¬ 
sons on board?—Yes; and some ships belonging to private 
individuals are ipsured at that rate. 

5590. What ships belonging to private individuals do you 
refer to ?—There are a great many belonging to private indi¬ 
viduals that are taken up by the Company ror a certain number 
of voyages out and home; it is these I allude to. 

5591. Is there a difference in the rate of insurance on those 
vessels, and on the goods carried in the East-India Company’s 
vessels?—No, not any. 

5592. There is no difference in the rate of insurance between 
a ship of 600 and one of 1200 tons?—No; many would prefer- 
the smaller. 
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5593. Do the Americans effect insurances on their ships in this 
country, when they undertake a voyage toCantpn?—Very seldom. 

5594. Do you know of any instance ?—I remember one some 
years ago, and the premium was complained of, stating they 
could have done it at less expense in America. 

5595. Was it insured at a higher or lower premium than an 
English one, and at the same time ?—About the same rate. 

5596. Has there been any great alteration in the rate of in¬ 
surance since the peace ?—Not by the Company’s ships. 

5597. None at all ?—Not any; it has always been the same 
on the Company’s ships, to China particularly. 

5598. Is it not supposed that the sea risk is smaller now than 
it was formerly ?—No, I never heard of any such supposition. 

5599. Not since the peace ?—No; the sea risk is the same 
always. I am not aware that the seasons have changed. 

5600. Are there other vessels better navigated and better 
found than there used to be, and which make their voyages in 
a much shorter time than they did ?—No ; I don’t think there 
are. In the time of war, going with convoy, they were longer; 
but since the peace it has been usually the same. 

5601. Are Liverpool ships insured in Liverpool as they are at 
London ?—That trade is confined to Bombay, Calcutta, and 
other parts; not to China. The Liverpool insurances are ge¬ 
nerally done in London, and at a less rate than what the ships 
of the Company are done at now; same voyage. 

5602. Is that the case with ships from any of the other out- 
ports?—Yes, it is generally ; there is much greater competition 
in the doing of them than in the trade of the Company’s ships. 
The premium upon private vessels to China and back would be 
£5 per cent, instead of £6. Were the trade open immediately, 
it would be less, from its being less risk, as they would not be 
subject to mischief in the Downs; and less from the compe¬ 
tition that would take place, as the outport business is done in 
London through brokers, between whom there is always great 
competition. I have seen lately a ship done from here to Cal¬ 
cutta and back at £6 per cent, belonging to a London house, 
and I have seen a similar ship belonging to Liverpool, from 
London to Calcutta and back, for £4 at the save time. 

5603. The vessels being equally seaworthy ?—Yes. 

5604. How much of that difference do you attribute to the 
greater danger of a voyage from London ?—They were both 
from hence; but the private trade has that competition which 
the Company’s trade and ships have not. The premium of out 
and home at £6 per cent, is an old established premium given 
in London, and given and taken in both ways. 

5605. Why should not the Company's officers, who insure 
the goods they ship for China, insure tnem at a lower instead 
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of a higher rate; they might go to any one, might not they ?— 17 June 1*30. 

1 do not know. There are old established connexions, and ~7" 

perhaps credit; and many of those who give £6 per cent, are Mr ' Jt &**/>*”*• 
underwriters themselves, and take six per cent. There is not 
that competition, nor ever was, that there would be if the trade 
were opened. 

5606. You think the effect of opening the trade would be, 
that die insurance at this time of a good ship would be about 
£4 to Calcutta and back?—Yes ; and £5 to Canton and back. 

5607. Is it the same to Canton as it is to Calcutta?—There 
would be about one per cent, difference always. 

5608. Where; to Canton more?—Yes. 

The witness is directed to withdraw. 

CAPTAIN WILLIAM MAXFIELD is called in, and exa¬ 
mined as follows: 

5609. What is your profession, Captain Maxfield?—I have Capi. 

been employed in the naval service of the East-India Company IK. Mwfidd. 
in India. 

5610. Were you in that service many years?—For almost an 
uninterrupted period of twenty-five years. 

5611. Had you occasion, during that period, to be frequently 
employed in different situations ?—Yes, in various situations. 

5612. Had you extensive means of becoming acquainted with 
the commercial shipping of the Company?—Yes. 

5613. What is the number of men, and what is the number 
of guns, in a China ship of the largest dimensions and of the 
highest tonnage ?—I should imagine, speaking from recollection, 
the number of men would be about 130, and probably, at the 
present time, from thirty to forty guns, in the 1200 or 1400 
tons ships ; from thirty to forty guns and 130 men; I think they 
generally estimate the men at ten per 100 tons. 

5614. How many men would there be to work her ?—If the 
question is meant in action, I should say the whole of the crew 
would not be more than would be competent to work; being very 
heavy-rigged vessels, or almost as heavy as a seventy-four, the 
whole 130 would be employed if there were much manoeuvring; 
but to fight sugh a ship well with 130 men is quite out of the 
question. 

5615. How many men ought there to be to each gun?—It 
depends on the si2e of the gun. 

5616. What is the size of the guns?—I take it they mostly 
carry on their main decks eighteen-pounders ; I dare say they 
do. I have seen some eighteen-pounders on board some of 
them, twelve and eighteen-pounders, and some of a lighter de¬ 
scription of gun ; they are not confined to any particular class 
of gun; the number of guns is settled by the Company. I 
speak from the belief of the variety of guns I have seen on 
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board; I hare seen some with the govers gun, and a variety of 
them; I believe that is optional with the owners; I am not positive. 

5617. You cannot say how many men you think would be 
required to work half her guns ?—Why, so to fight the guns 
ana to work the ship at the same time, we must embrace the 
manoeuvering of the vessel, as well as having the guns below. 
It would depend on how she was to be fought. If she were to 
be fought as a man-of-war, she requires a considerable number 
more than her ordinary complement; but if it is to be con¬ 
sidered as that sort of defence you expect from a merchant ship 
with a limited number of hands, the action would be carried on with 
less spirit and effect than if the guns had more men to fight them. 

5618. How should you estimate the efficiency of one of the 
Company’s large China ships as a man-of-war; to what sized 
man-of-war would she be equal?—That is a difficult question to 
answer with reference to the actual number of men put on 
board agreeably to their present establishment. It would be 
invidious to say what I think of it as to a vessel of war ; but it 
can best be answered by coming at what they have taken, and 
what they have been taken by. 

5619. Will you state any instance of their having been 
taken ?—I recollect the capture of the Kent, and of the Triton, 
two 800 ton ships. The Kent had troops on board independent 
of her crew; 100 or 200 troops besides the complement of 
the ship. The Kent was taken by a French privateer of sixteen 
or eighteen guns, called the “ Confiance,” in the bay of Bengal. 

5620. How many guns had the Kent?—About thirty or 
forty guns on board, I suppose. 

5621. Had she that number with only 800 tons?—I dare 
say she might have had thirty, for in war time I imagine the 
owners put on board more guns than the ordinary establishment 
now. I imagine she had thirty guns, but probably twenty-six ; 
some 800 tons have twenty-six. I, however, think it is more 
than probable she had thirty at the time. 

5622. You have been speaking of a China ship as having 130 
men ?—Ye6. 

5623. Do you know an instance of a China ship being taken? 
—I cannot call to my recollection any taken by a vessel of that 
description; I recollect the “ Brunswick” being taken, but she 
was taken by a French eighty-four and two frigates ; but that 
does not bear on the question. I cannot call to my recollec¬ 
tion ; it does not immediately occur to me. 

5624. In what manner do the Company take up their ships 
for the China trade ?—I believe they take up their ships gene¬ 
rally by public tender, by advertisement. 

5625. For what period of time ?—I believe the China ships 
are by the letter of an Act of Parliament taken up for six 
voyages, except in some cases of emergency, in which the Act 
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permits the Company to engage them for one; but the gene- 17 June 1830. 
rality of the China ships are engaged for six voyages certain. 

5626. The Act permits the Company to take up ships that Uarjitid. 
have gone six voyages for a shorter penod afterwards ?—Yes. 

5627. The Act does not oblige the Company to take ships of 
a particular tonnage ?—I cannot speak precisely to that parti¬ 
cular Act, whether it limits them or not; but the general Act 
with respect to the commerce of India limited the size of free¬ 
traders to a certain tonnage; but I am not aware whether the 
Act of the 58th of George the Third specifically adverts to the 
size. I suppose the Company are left to engage them as suits 
their convenience. 

5628. Can you compare the trade to China for a ship of 600 
tons and a ship of 1200 tons; what would be the difference ?— 

I do not know what would be the difference ; I cannot state 
what would be the difference; but there are so few ships of 
1200 tons applicable to any trade in England, except the trade 
with China. There is no other trade England possesses that 
requires ships of that class. The ships being few, the competi¬ 
tion must be comparatively trifling. It is not easy to come at 
the fact of the relative expense or rate at which such ships 
could sail; but I should conceive, that if I were permitted to 
trade to China, or any where else, and I had two ships, one 
of 1200 tons and the other of 600 tons, I should sail the 1200 
ton ship for less than double the expense for which I could sail 
the other. It weald not cost me more. But I should feel very 
reluctant in expending that large amount of capital in one 
block; it might not even be judicious to do it, thought it might 
at first appear to be economy. That is quite a matter of opinion. 

5629. You have never been in China yourself ?—I have never 
been at China. I have been in the China seas cruizing. 

5630. Then any information you could give would be from 
hearsay ?—As to China itself. 

5631. Has a ship of 1200 tons any advantage over a ship of 
600 tons, in navigating the China seas ?—No. I am aware that 
large ships have some advantage in the port duties at China, 
from that mode of levying the duty by measurement; but I 
know of no other advantage that she would have. 

• 5632. None in navigation ?—No, not in point of navigation. 

I think she would have less advantage; she would be more 
likely to meet with accident than a smaller one, and she is less 
convenient for taking in cargo. 

5633. Do you consider the East-India Company's mode of 
chartering ships as economical ?—No. 

5634. In what respect ?—In illustrating why I conceive it not 
to be economical, it will be necessary to go into a little more 
than the chartering;—it is the application of the trade alter 
getting possession of it, os well as tpe mode of taking the snips 
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up. I beg to state why I considet it not economical. If the 
Company confine their trade with China to a class of ships with 
which there is no competition in a British market, it is quite 
clear these ships are built expressly for their trade, and being 
inapplicable to any other, it reduces the competitors in the mar¬ 
ket in their employment, and consequently augments the ex¬ 
pense. But to say that they don’t conduct their trade econo¬ 
mically, I might go to the mode of loading their ships. Thiose 
large ships are taken up at the high rate of freight at which the 
Company have been hiring them during the war, say at fourty- 
four pounds and fifty-five pounds per ton, which for many years 
were sent from India to China; not above one-half were laden 
on the Company’s account; from Bombay to China not unfrc- 
quently above two-fifths laden on the Company’s account; the 
remaining three-fifths became the emolument of the comman¬ 
der, who received on board cotton from Bombay, and carried 
it into the China market, and met the East-India Company in 
their own market. I can’t consider that an economical way of 
employing a ship, taking it at such a rate of freight. 

5635. If a different mode of contracting for ships were 
pursued, you conceive there w r ould be a saving in the com¬ 
mercial expenditure of the Company?—Undoubtedly; inas¬ 
much as tonnage, I conceive, might be had at about ten pounds 
per ton to and from China. If the ships of the country, 
generally called A. at Lloyd’s, were engaged instead of these 
large expensive ships, I conceive a saving *might be made of 
between £500,000 and £700,000 a voyage on the whole of the 
ships engaged at one period in the East-India Company’s 
service, imagining that they all made one voyage. I take the 
whole of the ships at one period in the employment of the 
Company, but they don't all make one voyage in the year; some 
of them are out, and some of them are at home, and some on 
their passage, some fitting out* I am taking the whole of the 
ships engaged. It is with reference to a statement I laid before 
the Court of Proprietors, describing the rate at which their 
ships were taken out; my observation applies to what is 
founded on that data. If they all made one voyage, such a 
sum would be saved. It would be a very considerable saving, 
for the larger ships are taken up as high as twenty-six pounds 
per ton; if a ship could be had at ten pounds per ton, the 
saving would be enormous. 

5636. Do you conceive there is any disadvantage, in a com¬ 
mercial point of view, in fitting up the East-India Company’s 
ships in the expensive way they are, partly for Commercial pur¬ 
poses and partly for warlike purposes ?—No; I can’t consider 
the advantage to be derived from the mode of equipping.them 
commensurate with the increased expence attending it* 

5637. Can you state an instance of a China ship being lost at 
sea ?—I remember a ship called the “ True Briton,” that was 
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never beard of, on her voyage from Bombay to China. But it *7 June 1830. 
may be as well to state that a ship that leaves China, as the 
Company’s ships do, laden with tea—the finest and the lightest w 
cargo in the world—must be a wretchedly bad ship if she can't 
make a voyage to Europe at the season of the year the most 
favourable of all others. There is an instance of one, the 
“ Ganges/’ which was lost on the return voyage; that was a 
1,200 ton ship. A tea cargo is perhaps better adapted for 
rendering a ship safe than any other that can be put on board a 
ship. 

5638. Are not articles exported to China less bulky than 
those imported from China ?—I believe the East-India Corn-* 
pany export very little to China, and what they do I don’t 
suppose occupies one-third of the tonnage of the ship altogether. 

The freight is of great value, whether occupied or not; but 
they export articles of great value. 

5639. Is not that the reason why they do not occupy so much 
room, that the articles are small in bulk and great in value ?— 

Yes ; that is a reason why they should furnish tonnage sufficient 
to bring home tea; but I have adverted to the lading of ships 
only partially from Bombay to China. It was the more remark¬ 
able, as the Company at the period I allude to, when these 
ships were but half laden from Bombay to China, received 
cotton as revenue from Guzzerat, which they might and ought 
to have sent to China in their own ships, to pay for the tea. 

5640. Do you know what was the price of cotton at that time 
in India ?—No; but cotton has always been an article of demand 
at China, and what in general realizes a profit. I think I might 
safely add, always from Bombay ; but in general, certainly. 

5641. The Americans trading in dollars principally to 
China, must, in an outward voyage, have almost the whole of 
the tonnage unoccupied ?—Those ships which go direct to 
China; but the American ships, though they carry dollars, 
they occupy no room, and the ship makes a circuitous voyage 
by which she is navigated nearly two-thirds of the globe, carry¬ 
ing cargoes from port to port before she reaches China- I don’t 
mention it as a general rule, but the American generally leaves 
his own country provided with dollars, and trades from port 
to port. I have found them in ports in India where an English 
merchant ship is hardly ever heard of. 

5642. That was in former times, was it not ?—It was before 

the free trade was open. # 

5643. Since the system of free trade, their trade has fallen 
off very much with India?—Yes ; I conceive the free trade has 
been the ruin of the American trade altogether. 

5644. They had ceased almost entirely to trade from port to 
port in India?—As far as my observation goes, it has been so 
much reduced that it could not fail to appear evidently ; and I 

5 r 
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J7 Jane 1830. have little doubt that if the trade were open to China, it would 
c * ruin the American trade completely. 

jjr. Warfield , 5645. State your reasons for entertaining that opinion ?— 

The advantage of the American over the English trader is, that 
he can proceed unfettered to different ports. I believe .the 
Americans, during the time 1 was in the Eastern Archipelago, 
were carrying away a good deal of the Dutch commerce. It 
struck me, that if the English free trader were permitted to 
make voyages from port to port in those seas, they would^erive 
those advantages which were of course preserved to the Ameri¬ 
cans. My opinion is grounded on the competition that would 
be effected by the free-trader being let loose against the 
Americans, which would of course prove injurious to their 
commerce. * 

5646. Do you think the apprehension of losing these ad¬ 
vantages, which they had almost singly possessed before, has 
induced the Americans to relinquish any part of the trade in 
which they were before engaged ?—The trade from port to 
port. There are several reasons, but they must be quite matter 
of opinion. I haye communicated with a great many Ameri¬ 
cans, from a desire to obtain information. While cruising in 
India myself, I contemplated writing a work on the subject of 
the East-India Company’s general establishments in India ; and 
in communicating with many Americans, I frequently took the 
opportunity of observing to them, that I perceived there was 
much fewer of their shipping in those seas than I had seen 
before. I was given to understand the cause of it was, the 
trade was less profitable from the competition induced by the 
English free trade. I should imagine it was not unlikely that 
much of the capital was English capital, which was employed, 
probably, in foreign bottoms. Until the trade was open with 
India, that might have deprived them of the means to a great 
extent. 1 believe, if reference be had to the failures that took 
place in America immediately after opening the free trade, it 
would be discovered something or other operated most violently 
indeed on American commerce. I think, sdon after the free- 
trade was opened, failures took place in America to an ex¬ 
traordinary extent. 

5647. You laid before the Committee of the House of Com¬ 
mons a statement of the ships chartered by the East-India 
Company in the year 1826 : have you got that statement ?— 
Yes, I have a copy. If it is not precisely a copy, it i$ a cal- 

• culation founded so nearly upon it, as to be substantially the 
same. The first, as it appears, is a copy of the names off ships 
and the rates>t which they ate engaged ; and here is a statement 
also of the probable saving by engaging the tonnage at the rate 
at which it might be had if a smaller dasa of ships were exigpged. 

[ Thefollowing papers are delivered m by the witness , and 

are read: ] 
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$54 EVIDENCE,ON EAST-INDIA AFFAIRS: 



The ships marked thus (Aj are entitled to an extra freight of £1. 10#. per ton, if sent to the Island of Bombay, for to the Continent 
India, and from^ither of those places to China. 

- East-India House, 

January 17, 1826. 
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In January 1826, by papers laid before the Court of Proprietors, 
it appeared that the East-India Company had engaged for trade 47 
ships; viz. 24 for six voyages, some of which were hired as high as 
£26.10*. Od. per ton: others for three voyages; and only five for 
one voyage. The average rate of freight* for such five was only 
£13. 6s. per ton eaqh. 

Now the chartered ships above mentioned, 47 in num¬ 
ber, collectively amount to about 55,601 tons, and 
the rate of freight above stated cost the Com¬ 
pany per voyage, exclusive of demurrage. £1,187,778 

The Company have also seven ships of their own, 
which collectively amount to 8,897 tons, and which, 
by reference to the papers and accounts submitted 
to the Court of Proprietors in 1826, average, tak¬ 
ing them altogether, for the voyages they have per- - 

formed, an expense per voyage on the seven, of or 


about £27. 6s. 8 d. per ton...... 244,074 

Making together the snm of £1,431,852 


The amount charged for 64,498 tons of shipping for 
one voyage. 

It is therefore evident that if the Company, instead 
of engaging ships as above, for six and three voy¬ 
ages,had hired ships for one voyage only, at £13. 6s. 
per ton, the amount of freight on 64,498 tons of 
shipping would have only amounted to „ 857,823 

And a saving per voyage effected of £574,029 


There can be no doubt, however, that freight to almost any 
amount might be had to and from China at the rate of £10. 10/. 
per ton; and it is evident, if freight were 'engaged at such rate, a 
saving of no less than £754,623 per voyage might be effected in 
64,498 tons of shipping. 

Of the 24 ships taken up at the highest rate and engaged for six 
voyages, several are in the hands of one managing owner, some of 
whom have no less than five, consequently little comparative com¬ 
petition can be effected: while the ships engaged for one voyage at 
the lowest rate arc generally the property and m the management of 
numerous individuals—hence the greater competition, and the more 
reasonable rate of freight at which they are obtained. 


5648. When you say something operated, at the time of the 
free trade being opened, to occasion bankruptcies, do you 
speak of 1 English capital embarked in the American trade, and 
which was withdrawn in consequence of the free trade being 
opened?—Not expressly that, though I think that is fair; it is 
a matter of conjecture. I can only attribute it to what operated 
in the same manner on the free-trader too. When it was first 
thrown open, I believe the competition was so great, that it led to 
serious distress among themselves; but it was not a little aug- 
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1? Turn 1830. mooted by die mode in which the Company conducted the 
— trade at that moment. I think if reference be had to the 

W Marfieid Company’s trade at that time, when it was thrown open first, 
aytekt' ^ seen they exported commodities they never sent to 

India before; that they were making their best efforts to inter¬ 
cept the free-trader, which were not a little augmented, in 
the manner I have suggested, by competition with each other, 
the free-traders, the Americans, and altogether. The Com¬ 
pany sent out even claret, an “article little adapted to the spe¬ 
culation of a body like the East-India Company. 

5649. Had it been sent out before ?—By officers and indivi¬ 
duals ; but there is a difference between carrying a perishable 
commodity in a man’s own possession and a Company. 

5650. Refer to page twenty-eight of those papers printed in 
1829, and look at the account, No. 15, of the quantity of 
American trade cleared out from the different parts of British 
India from 1816 to 1826 and 1827, and state whether it does 
not appear that the American tonnage having amounted to 
7,008 tons in 1815-16, amounted to 15,145 in 1816-17; to 
18,083 in 1817-18; and to 23,944 in 1818-19. The effect which 
you say was produced on the American trade to India, by open¬ 
ing the trade, did not take place until five years after that trade 
had been opened ?—I do not see those sums alluded to in this. 
1 have spoken without reference to dates. It is possible my ob¬ 
servation might have referred to the subsequent period, in which 
there is that great reduction. It is not probable that commerce 
would change its course in the course of a year or two; it is 
the natural consequence ; it will take a little time before they 
will fall off. Bankruptcies would ensue, and it must find diffe¬ 
rent channels to get into. The effect would not be simultaneous, 
certainly. 

5651. It appears from this account, however, that the com¬ 
petition in the India trade did not effect the reduction of the 
American trade until the year 1828, but gradually increased in 
the first four years in the account ?—It is possible the American 
trade might have increased at those periods, owing to our in¬ 
creased territorial possessions in India, which, of course, fur¬ 
nished more markets for American produce as well as English. 
While a great spur was given to commerce by the arrival of the 
free-trader, perhaps it operated, in many points which are diffi¬ 
cult to explain, but which are easy to imagine. 

5652. Did not the peace between this country and the United 
States take place in 1815?—I believe it did, about that period. 

5653. If, in the year 1815, a commercial treaty was signed 
with the United States, which secured to them certain privi¬ 
leges in the Indian trade, would not that naturally have led 
them, for the first few years after the signature of this comroer- 
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cial treaty, to go extensively into that trade bo secured to them ? 17 June 1830* 
— Undoubtedly* * - 

5654. May not, therefore, the increase of the years 1816, \y.MaxheUL 
1817, 1818, and 1819, be ascribed to that circumstance ?— 

I should think it might, in a very great degree. I was not aware 
of the alteration in the treaty. 

5655. From what materials have you drawn up this state¬ 
ment you have given in, of the names and numbers of ships 
chartered in the year 1826 ?—The paper exhibiting the names, 
number, and tonnage of the ships chartered in 1826, was a do¬ 
cument famished to me, as a proprietor of the East-India stock, 
by the East-India Company at the India-House. 

5656. That is official ?—It is. 

5657. What is the average voyage of one of the East-India 
Company's ships from London to China and back, supposing a 
direct voyage P—It is a difficult question to answer well. A 
free-trader, I conceive, might make the voyage out and home in 
twelve months, and an East-India ship ought to be able to do 
every thing which a free-trader can ; but as they send them 
circuitously, and often let them lay here at different parts of 
England, I have no hesitation in saying, that if I turned trader, 
and understood it, I would find the means of carrying out a 
cargo, if I were permitted, to China, if the Company carried on 
their trade in the mode they do now, before they get to Bom¬ 
bay, I would be at China, from the delay in their mode of 
transacting business. I can best illustrate it by saying that a 
captain of an East-Indiaman told me he gave up commanding 
one of their ships, because he could trade more conveniently 
by the free-trader, and pay for freight; “ for,” said he, “ be¬ 
fore I get my investment out, I am anticipated at Sincapore by 
the free-trader; they have supplied the market; and in the 
Company’s ship I lose my chance, from the delay occasioned by 
going to this place and the other." 

5658. Does that apply to the Company's ships bound direct 
from hence to China?—The direct ships that go from hence to 
China touch either at St. Helena or Madras; I don't believe 
any go direct from England without touching at some port; I 
imagine they touch somewhere. 

5659. You don’t know what length of time it does take to 
effect a voyage in one of the Company's ships from England to 
China and back, without touching?—No, I can’t precisely 
answer the question. 

5660. Do you consider the delays you allude to are inherent 
in the system in which the Company carry on trade to China, 
or are they delays that must be obviated by the Company itself? 

—They determine that their ships shall be at such an anchorage 
at sucti a time, and proceed very mechanically to work with 

5 a 
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them. They are to be in the Downs at such a period, and to 
sail by those periods; but the consequence must be apparent, 
when I advert to what happened during the Burmese war. To 
the best of my recollection, stores were required to be taken to 
India, and were about to be sent out by some of the ships then 
sailing. It occurred to me that those stores required the ut¬ 
most expedition possible. The recollection occurred, how in¬ 
sufficient those ships were for such purpose, sailing at stated 
periods, while there were plenty of free-traders ready to sail, 
who could take them on board at an hour's notice; and if mili¬ 
tary stores were imperiously wanted, I put it to any one whe¬ 
ther it would not have been not only more economical, but 
more advantageous, to have sent them at once than by this 
tardy process. 

5661. Does part of the delay arise from the size of the ships 
they engage ?—A great part of the delay in lading a ship in a 
river must depend on the size; that is, in Calcutta a large ship 
would only advance as far as Saugor, while a ship of small 
size would proceed to discharge her cargo at Calcutta, and take 
in a fresh one. It is evident the communication by boats must 
create considerable delay. 

5662. Do you conceive that if the private trader were per¬ 
mitted to trade to the port of Canton, he would find it his in¬ 
terest to proceed directly to Canton, without touching at any 
place, as the Company’s ships do ?—It would not be to the in¬ 
terest of an individual to make the voyage direct. A man who 
sets out in a speculative voyage, would do as the Americans 
do, go from this port to the other, until he can get a cargo to 
suit, and perhaps they change cargo two or three times; that 
would perhaps be the most beneficial voyage to him as a mer¬ 
chant, but it would also be a desirable voyage, as far as the state 
is concerned, in exciting enterprize and making good sailors. 

5663. Did you ever know any Indiaman armed with as heavy 
guns as you have spoken of, eighteen pounders ?—I have seen 
some with twelve and eighteen-pounders, a few eighteen. 

5664. You have stated one Indiaman was taken by a priva¬ 
teer having eighteen guns ?—Sixteen or eighteen. 

5665. Do you think an Indiaman manned and armed as they 
are could make an effectual defence against any man-of-war of 
the smallest size ?—If it blew hard, an Indiaman of 1300 tons 
might run a small man*of-war down. 

5666. But if there were a fair fight between the two ?—It is 
a difficult question to answer with accuracy. I imagine a ship 
or privateer of twenty guns would seek to engage one Indiaman. 

5667. And when well managed and when well fought, ought 
to take her ?—I think she would take her. 

5668. In time of war do the Company’s ships sail with con¬ 
voy or not?—With convoy wherever convoy can be had. 
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5669. If an adequate convoy were supplied to them, this 
expensive armament would not be necessary?—Undoubtedly 
not. 

5670. Do they ever venture to run alone in time of war ?— 
Yes, frequently; but, perhaps, to meet the question in the 
broadest shape, it would be worth while to refer to what would 
be the insurance at Lloyd’s on ships sailing; I am not aware 
what it would be, but the Committee would see the comparative 
profit or loss in a commercial point of view, by what the un¬ 
derwriters would insure a Company’s ship, or any other, in 
time of war. I don’t imagine it would make a great difference. 

5671. Do they sail better than ordinary merchantmen?— 
Why most of the Company’s large ships are certainly good 
sailers, very fine ships, and they ought to be very fine ships, 
lor they are very expensive ones; but there may be found 
among merchants many good sailing ships, and some bad ones. 
I have seen some of the Indiamen sail as bad and as well. 

5672. Is the building of a Chinaman like the building of a 
man-of-war, or principally adapted for carrying a cargo?—By 
Ho means. In the building of a man-of-war, she is expressly 
adapted for guns and war; they have guns and port-holes also, 
but her bottom is widely different in the shape as well as the 
general construction. The Indiaman is not particularly well 
adapted for war; they are all able to have guns aboard, but 
they are not adapted for fast sailing. 

5673. She would not be able to run away from a man-of- 
war ?—Unless the man of-war was a bad sailer; a man-of-war 
ought to catch her upon a wind, or free, or any way. 

5674. Is there any disadvantage in having those large ships 
so occupied in time of peace ? —I can’t conceive any. 

5675. If it is advisable to have that class of ships in time of 
war, are they retained for use in time of peace merely because 
they have been employed before ? -1 conclude that is the prin¬ 
cipal cause; and also, if you refer to their being taken up six 
voyages, you can’t get rid of them till they have run six voy- 
agesout; and next, it would appear hard to induce a man to 
build a ship inapplicable to other commerce, unless you continue 
to employ her till she is worn out. Generally there is a desire 
to build such a ship of that class, knowing they are paid a high 
degree of freight for them, the owners secure, under certain 
circumstances, permission to build again on the keel; or, if the 
ship is lost, there is a clause in the Act enabling them to build 
another to run the remainder of the period. 

5676. So the practice of having vessels of that size and of 
that construction in time of war, necessarily involves a corres¬ 
ponding expense in time of peace, that otherwise would be use¬ 
less ?—Clearly so. 
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5677. That is only until the expiration of the exiting con¬ 
tract ; at the end of six years all the ships must have run 
out ?—No, not at the end of six years—-six voyages* 

5678. Have the Company made no new contracts with ships 
of that large tonnage in time of peace ? — Yes, constantly, and 
they are doing it to this hour, I suppose* 

5679. With what view?—Mostly, probably, to the conti¬ 
nuance of their commerce. 

5680. As these large ships are useless in time of peace, and 
as it appears by your evidence smaller ships would be more 
convenient, to what do you attribute the East-India Company 
having persevered in the time of peace, when they are not com¬ 
pelled to do so, contracting for the construction of these very large 
ships ?—I can’t understand, unless it is a predilection they have 
for large ships, with the particulars of which I am unacquainted. 
They have a common partiality for that class of ships; and they 
have in effect shewn, not only partiality for it, but conferred ad¬ 
vantages on owners and officers of those ships, which are incon- 
ceiveable. 1 shall illustrate that by saying, that the East-India 
Company, by their regulations, give the owners of these ships 
the power of conferring military rank on r the commanders, and 
they give the commanders of these regular ships a precedence 
witn captains of marines, by which they give them a rank 
equal with that of lieutenant-colonels in the army. If the 
owner of a ship is building a ship for the Company, and letting 
it, he has the means of conferring military rank on the person 
commanding, whatever his age or standing is, if he is eligible 
to command, which he is after having served so many voyages. 

5681. Military rank in India ?—Yes; perhaps I may explain 
that last piece of evidence ; I mean precedence. I don’t know 
whether I ought to apply “ rank " to it; I mean precedence. 

5682. What sized ships, on the whole, do you think it would 
be most advantageous to carry on the commerce with ?— I think 
500 or 600 tons would be sufficient to ca$ry on the commerce 
with the whole globe. 

568S. Is that the size used generally by the free-traders ?— 
Yes. As a reason for stating a ship of 500 or 600 tons is 
sufficiently large, and best adapted to carry on trade with any 
part of the world, I should mention she is a block of infinitely 
less value than a larger one; consequently, a man of small 
capital can fit out such a ship, while the possession of the large 
ship would be confined to fewer. At the same time, it would 
be easier to load a small ship at all times than a large one. A 
cargo might be had for a small vessel when a full quantity 
could not for a large ship. 

5684. You think there is no particular reason attached to the 
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trade in tea at China, which renders it more desirable to have 
ships of a larger size?—I am not aware of any, except the 
advantage derived from the port dues at Canton ; if it were a 
very considerable advantage, the Americans would have fol¬ 
lowed the example, and have taken larger ones. 

5685. There is no greater danger of breakage of chests of 
tea in a small vessel than a large one I imagine not, if the 
ship is good, and properly taken care of. 

5686. Do you know the average size of vessels that trade to 
Canton ?—I only speak from fact; I have not been at Canton. 
I suppose an American ship is generally of a smaller class— 
from 400 to 600 or 700 tons. It is a large ship for an American, 
600 or 700 tons. 

5687. How do the Americans conduct their voyage with the 
ports between America and China that they visit ?—That would 
be a difficult thing to say ; they are in the habit of making the 
most circuitous voyages of any traders in the world occasionally. 

5688. Do you not conceive that the system which is now 
pursued by the East-India Company, both in their mode of 
building and the fitting out of their ships, as forming a valuable 
part of their power and patronage ?—Undoubtedly. 

6689. How is that, if they take ships by tender only ?—The 
ships built for the East-India Company themselves, called the 
Company’s own ships, constitute employment for a certain 
number of captains and officers, the employments for whom 
are in the gift of the Court of Directors; and that^becomes 
direct and positive patronage. 

5690. How many of these ships are there ?—Seven, I think ; 
there were seven when that return was made. 

5691. As regards the others, which form the greater number, 
is there any patronage exercised in the hiring of them ?—There 
is one piece of patronage, the .value of which I cannot pretend 
to state, which is the gift of the voyage. The Directors 
individually have tlte nomination to certain voyages. I speak 
from hearsay. The gift of a China voyage is always considered 
a very good thing. Many years ago it was a very large 
advantage. 

5692. To whom is it a good thing ?—To the captain; the 
gift of the voyage to the captain. The nomination of the 
voyage to the ship is the patronage I advert do. 

5693. There is no patronage to the person who furnishes the 
•hip ?—The person who furnishes the ship has the patronage of 
appointing the commander to die ship, ab origine ; the voyage 
afterwards is the patronage of the Court of Directors; that is, 
the nomination to the voyage. The person is originally ap¬ 
pointed by the owner, with the concurrence of the Company ; 
probably die captain is a part-owner of the ship in many cases, 
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17 Jud« 1830. The patronage I alluded,to of the Court was the nomination to 
Ca p the voyages—the destination of the ship. 

W. Maxfield. 5694. After it is taken up for a certain number of voyages ? 
—The different number of voyages. 

5695. When they do take up ships, don't they state for what 
purpose they are to be employed ?—I apprehend the charter- 
parties are pretty general, and not to particular voyages. I 
suppose, by the form of the charter-party, they can employ it 
in any port they chuse. 


5696. When a ship is taken up at a certain rate of freight 
for six voyages, what is the condition which the person who 
lets that ship to the Company, takes upon himself; is he obliged, 
at so much a year, or at so much for the outward and home¬ 
ward voyage, to furnish that ship ?—I believe it is at so. much 
per ton per voyage. This is a fact well known ; though I can't 
speak from more than a general knowledgesof the fact, never 
having had a ship of my own. They take up ships, I believe, 
at so many pounds per ton per voyage ; being entitled to the 
demurrage under particular circumstances; that is, such as the 
present detention at China. I suppose the owner is deriving 
demurrage for the whole period his ship is detained. 

5697. The East-India Company having taken up the ships at 
eighteen guineas a ton, does it entirely rest with the Company 
whether they 6hall go to India and then home, or go to China 
direct, or make a circuitous voyage to China; does the rate of 
freight remain the same whatever the voyage is?—No; for as 
the ships are taken up, almost all are numbered. In that list 
there are stars placed agaiust the ships which are entitled to 
£1. 10 j. more if they are sent to ports in India. At the con¬ 
clusion of the list it specifies that. 

5698. So that it is an advantage to the owner of a ship that 
it shall be sent to China rather than to India ?—I don't know 
that the owner has any particular advantage in it; I don't know 
that it is of importance to him where it is sent to. 


5699. The advantage is to the captain f —The advantage of 
the voyage must be to the captain important. 


5700. From your knowledge of the Bombay marine, are you 
of opinion that it is absolutely necessary that the service should 
be performed by a marine at the disposal of the local govern¬ 
ments, or might it not be performed by ships in the King's ser¬ 
vice ?—Undoubtedly his Majesty's ships are equal to perform 
any duty the British Government can impose on them; whe¬ 
ther it would be conducive to the convenience of the govern¬ 
ment in India that they should be left to perform their duty as 
they thought proper, or as the government wished, I leave the 
Committee to determine. 


5701. What, in your opinion, are the peculiar advantages in 
having a marine at the entire disposal of the local governments, 
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if the Bombay marine is now sufficient?—Government is con¬ 
stantly in want of vessels of war; anil unless some are at their 
disposal, they must be very often reduced to considerable diffi¬ 
culty. I think it will illustrate the fact by shewing that in the 
year 1813, when a dispute was likely to take place with the 
Emperor of Ava, the government sent a twenty-gun ship from 
Calcutta at their disposal, and possibly averted a war which 
must have resulted had they had no vessel of force to have 
overawed the Burmese. 

5702. Could not all the service performed by the Bombay 
marine be performed by the King's ships in India, as similar 
services are performed in the King’s colonies and elsewhere ?— 
Undoubtedly, if they are placed sufficiently under the authority 
of government, or at the disposal of government; if govern* 
ment possesses sufficient authority to send them where they 
think needful. 

5703. Can you form an estimate of the comparative cost of 
a King’s ship and a Company’s ship of the Bombay marine ?— 
No, I have no means of forming a correct estimate; and to 
take the expense of a Bombay marine from the amount carried 
to the debit of the marine under the common head of marine 
charges of India, would be an erroneous mode of estimating the 
actual expense of particular ships; for I believe, under the 
head of marine charges are lumped a great many other charges, 
which might make it appear a very small force was retained at a 
enormous expense. I individually believe, from my know¬ 
ledge of the mode of outfit, that they are generally conducted 
very economically. 

5704. More so than the King’s ships ?—I can’t speak to the 
fact. I have no actual experience of the expense of one of his 
Majesty’s ships; I have no hesitation in saying they are usually 
comparatively much cheaper than the Company’s merchant 
ships. Of course a ship with a great number of men must be, 
in point of comparison as to size, 9 lore expensive. But looking 
at one as a man-of-war, and at another as a merchantman, they 
are infinitely cheaper. 

5705. What proportion of the crews consisted of natives of 
the East at the time you were acquainted with the marine ?—It 
has been in different ships in different numbers. I have com¬ 
manded a twenty-gun ship belonging to the Company, in which 
we had not about twenty natives, all the rest were Europeans. 
Much depends on the exertions of the commander himself, who 
would endeavour to procure a crew; for the government fur¬ 
nished you with no means, neither furnished you with men, nor 
were there men provided from this country for manning the ma¬ 
rine. It more particularly depends on the exertions of the 
commander to pick up a crew; they were generally a motley 
set of Europeans and natives, and such as they could collect. - 

5706. Were did he find them ?—-You send to crimps in public 
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17 June 1830 . houses at periods; and when.it was inquired if any men were 
~ to be had, I gave the crimp an allowance; be is usually called 
W Maxficid crimp 5 he brought you men where he could. 

5707. Of what description; did you get the worst description 
of men out of vessels of all nations?•—Not the worst; but, 
speaking of them as a crew of a man-of-war, an inferior crew. 
Not the worst of all nations; occasionally there are very good 
men. I have commanded a ship out of Bengal remarkably well 
manned; but it proceeded from the circumstance of a great 
many English seamen being to be found in Bengal unemployed. 
I had little difficulty there, but it was great at Bombay. 

5708. Have not the Company sent out seamen from this 
country ?—Not in my recollection seamen; they have sent out 
marine boys, perhaps lads from the Marine Society. I don't re¬ 
collect during my time their sending out men. 

5709. In any number ?—Yes; at one time they sent out a 
few hundreds of them, but afterwards they desisted; in fact, 
there was no system adopted for manning the marine, during 
the whole time I was in it, by either of the governments; at 
least, it was under the efforts of the commander himself. 

5710. Were the native sailors all Malabars?—No. 


5711. What was your whole complement of your ship of 
twenty guns ?—The Malabar had about 140 men on board. 

5712. What was the extent of the Bombay marine, and what 
was its force, when you were in command ?—At different times, 
I was in it twenty-five years, sometimes more and sometimes 
less. Latterly it has been so small as to be insignificant. 

5713. In war time? —We had at one period a fifty-gun 
frigate, another of thirty-two guns, and a twenty-gun ship, and 
some smaller vessels; but during the last few years of my 
service they had no frigate at all. It was most insignificant as 
a naval service, from the inefficiency and neglect, that was 
shown ; it was neither provided with a code of laws, nor with 
men. 


5714. That twenty-gun ship was your own ?—Belonging to 
the government; I commanded her. 

5715.. Had you an opportunity to try your men in action ?— 
Yes; not in that ship; 1 was in die expedition to Java, but 
they did not come into action. I have on other occasions been 
ir* action; the crews have generally behaved remarkably well; 
but the composition of the men, speaking of them as men of 
war, is very inferior. 

5716. And you had the means of enforcing discipline, but it 
was not veiy good r—Much would depend on your own judicious 
management. Your are furnished with no legitimate authority 
There was a system of discipline preserved with much pain and dif¬ 
ficulty, and in many cases it answered tolerably well; but it tnore 
particularly binged on the management of the commander himself. 
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5717. It is a service in which promotion is extremely slow ? 17 Jun«1830. 
—Very. 

J # Cant, 

5718. It offers very few inducements for a gentleman to w. Maxjleld. 
enter it ?—Very few indeed. 

5719. The Arabs are very efficient seamen, are they not ?— 

They are very muscular, strong, hardy men; but I can’t say 
that they could bear any comparison with an English sailor; 
they are some of them remarkably muscular and strong, equal 
with the European ; but that is not the composition of the 
native crews ; they are natives of India, Mahomedans. 

5720. Which are the best seamen of that country ?—The 
Gogorees, from a small place in the Gulph of Cambay; they 
are the best native sailors. 

5721. Are they good seamen between the coast of Malabar 
and the Red Sea in Arabia ?—They have large ships. Speak¬ 
ing of Arabs, we should say, at all times they were very 
lubberly ; they are brave and hardy, and would fight very well, 
but without organization; that sort of fighting which would 
result from bravery without discipline. I should not call them 
good seamen. 

5722. What number of native seamen could you venture to 
put on board a man-of-war, without diminishing her efficiency 
as a fighting vessel ?—I would not wish to have more than 
would man a couple of boats; they are less likely to drink, and 
give you trouble by getting drunk on shore, than the English. 

I contrived to have a couple of boats’ crew; and, having so 
few, I contrive to get very good men. I should be sorry to 
command a cruizier with a large proportion of natives on board. 

If opposed to an European enemy, I would prefer my own 
countrymen. 

5723. Is not the heat so extreme in the Gulph of Persia as 
to make it necessary to have the natives to perform the ordinary 
duties on deck?—I can’t conceive it imperatively necessary to 
have the natives to perform the ordinary duties on deck. Our 
soldiers have their duty to perform in India : it is more irksome 
to perform the duty of a common soldier on shore than it is for 
a sailor. 

5724. Have you ever turned your attention to any improve¬ 
ments it would be possible to introduce into the Bombay 
Marine ?—Yes; I submitted to the Court of Directors, when I 
first returned from India, some plan for improving the corps ; but 
I ceased to turn my attention to it. Finding such a variety of 
difficulties to be got over, which I saw no prospect of surmount¬ 
ing, I gave it up. 

5725. Can you state the outline of that plan 7 —I think I 
have a copy of some part of the plan, which I can submit; it 
is not with me at present. 

5726. Though you have not been in China you have had an 
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opportunity of seeing a good deal of the Chinese in the Eastern 
Islands ?—Yes; and I have met with them there when I was at 
the Eastern Archipelago. 

5727. Do you find them generally superior to the inhabitants 
of the East, in habits of commercial enterprize and activity ? 
—Taking them as artificers, they are undoubtedly very superior, 
and their merchants are not inferior in ability; there will be 
found, among many of the natives of India, men gifted both as 
merchants, and in every way quite to be compared with the 
merchants of every other country. The Chinese are dis¬ 
tinguished as merchants as well as artificers. 

5728. Were you ever in the Red Sea?—Yes, three times. 

5729. Would there be any difficulty in navigating steam¬ 
boats ?—Not any. 

5730. Do you find a difficulty in navigating it in a sailing 
vessel ?—No, not any. 

5731. All the dangers were laid down, and above water ?— 
The principal difficulty that occurred was, the want of accurate 
charts, which is now compensated in some measure. I was in 
the Red Sea on a survey myself; many ships were lost in the 
expedition, but it was owing to the sea abounding with shoals, 
and having no good chart to guide them. 

5732. They are very well laid down at present ?—I can’t say 
the Red Sea is as far as my knowledge went, for we were on a 
survey for a short time, unless some accurate survey has taken 
place since ; it abounds with shoals ; but the direct' navigation 
for ships is clear and extensive enough ; so that a ship with a 
good chronometer has plenty of room. Indeed a man must be 
an inferior navigator who could not contrive to get up and 
down under ordinary circumstances safely. 

5733. The gales are not very severe in other parts of the 
Red Sea ?—They blow hard for a short time, but they seldom 
last long ; they blow hard fora short period. 

• 5734. What prevented you completing your survey ?—I ac¬ 
companied Lord Valentia in 1813, and commanded a small 
vessel. He was in a larger one. The vessel I commanded was 
found to be excessively rotten—not seaworthy. It was con¬ 
demned at Mocha, and.I returned to Bombay; he went on, 
and landed at Suez. It was a cursory survey. The Court of 
Directors appointed me to survey the Red Sea; but Govern¬ 
ment never had their orders carried into execution. 

5735. They were sent to Bombay ?—They were sent, through 
the government at Bengal, to Bombay, but never were acted 
upon. 

The witness is directed to withdraw. 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned till to-morrow, 

one o’clock. 
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Die Verier is> 18 ° Junii 1830. 


The Lord President in the Chair. 


HOLLINGWORTH MAGNIAC, Esq. is called in and 

examined as follows: 


5736. You were an agent at Canton, were you not?—I was. 18 June 1830 . 


5737. For how many years?—I first went out in 1809; I re¬ 
turned home finally in January 1827; I was at home at two 
intervals during that period ; I was not resident there the whole 
of the time. 


H. Mngniac , 

Etq, 


5738. Did you transact business on your own account, as 
well as for your constituents ?—Occasionally. 

5739. To any extent?—To a considerable extent in opium, 
and also in goods to England latterly. 

5740. Who were your principal employers; persons engaged 
in the country trade entirely ?—Almost entirely. 

5741. Have you at any time done any business for persons 
residing in England ?—Very trifling. 

5742. Of what articles did their exports consist?—Formerly 
there was a little business going on in Prussian blue, and a few 
manufactures of that kind from England ; but of late years that 
has been entirely done away by the Chinese having acquired 
the art of making it themselves ; it was to a small extent. 

5743. Were you at any time engaged in selling woollens or 
cottons for English merchants ?—Never woollens, that I recol¬ 
lect; and very little cottons during my time ; but since I have 
been away, I believe the house has had considerable consign¬ 
ments in cottons and cotton yarns, but to what extent I am 
unable to say. 

5744. During the whole of that period it would have been 
possible, would it not, to have sent the manufactures of Eng¬ 
land to Sincapore, and thence tranship them to China?—I con¬ 
ceive it would. 

5745. What would have been the charge of transhipping 
those goods outwards at Sincapore?—I am not aware what 
commission the agent would charge there, but I believe so 
much a package; I should not think it can amount to more 
than a half per cent.; not one per cent. 

5746. With that additional charge, English manufactures • 
could then, and can now, be sent to China ?—I conceive so. 

5747. That would be the amount of charge additional to that 
which would be incurred, if they were sent directly to China ? 
—Yes; English manufactures could then and can now be sent 

5 r 
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direct to China in the Company’s ships, with the exception of 
woollens. 

5748. To what extent may they be sent by the Company’s 
ships?—To a considerable extent; the ships go out almost 
empty direct to China. 

5749. Do the merchants of Great Britain consign any quan¬ 
tity of goods direct to China by those ships?*—Yes; there is 
no impediment, I believe. 

5750. If those goods are sent in the Company’s ships, do 
the Company’s factors sell them at Canton, or do the owners 
sell them by means of their own agents?—The Company’s 
agents are not permitted to transact any business, excepting 
for the Company. 

5751. The price of woollens and of cottons have fallen about 
fifty per cent, m the course of the last ten years, and such 
facilities as you have mentioned existing, of sending British 
manufactures to Canton by the Company’s ships, and by the 
channel of Sincapore, to what circumstances do you attribute 
the non-existence of any considerable export of those manu¬ 
factures ?—I have stated the facilities to exist, because I am 
not aware of any impediment, but I have never tried them 
myself. The impediment consists in the difficulty of making 
returns direct to England. 

5752. The British merchant has at present, has he not, the 
means of exporting from China, by way of Sincapore, all Chi¬ 
nese produce and manufactures to England, with the exception 
of tea?—Yes, I believe he has. 

5753. With the small additional charge upon transhipment 
you have mentioned at Sincapore ?—Yes. 

5754. It is therefore the want of the remittance in tea which, 
in your opinion, creates the great difficulty in the returns ?— 
The want of some return. Tea would be a very eligible one, 
no doubt. 

5755. Are there not at present all other kinds of remittance, 
except that by tea ?—Yes, I believe there are. There are means 
of making returns in the Company’s ships to a certain extent 
in the commanders' and officers’ privilege. 

5756. Will you have tlie goodness to explain the course of 
trade which you carried on when you resided at Canton ?—The 
trade we carried on, independently of acting as agents, was 
principally in opium, almost entirely indeed; and the simple 
proceeding in that was, to remit funds from China to India for 
the purchase of the opium, which was then transmitted to the 
house in China, and the funds returned again to India for a re¬ 
petition of the proceeding the ensuing season. 

5757. What was the course of the trade which passed through 
your hands as agents ?—Consignments from India, and a return 
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of the funds there or to England, if possible, as we were in¬ 
structed. 

5758. Did you, to a considerable extent, return those funds 
to England ?—As far as we were able ourselves, we did so. 

5759. In what articles did you return those funds to Eng¬ 
land?—We generally sent home such goods as we thought would 
answer our purpose in England, and drew against them. 

5760. What were those goods?—Raw silk, silk piece-goods, 
nankeens, and also bullion and dollars occasionally. The remit¬ 
tances in bullion and dollars have occurred of late years, since 
the exchange has been so low. 

5761. Was the profit upon those articles considerable gene¬ 
rally?—No, certainly not. 

5762. Those returns only effected the object of remitting 
your funds to England?—Exactly; and would only be done 
when the exchange was very low in China—such as 45. to 
4 * 2 d. 


18. June 1830. 

if. Magniac, 
Esq. 


5763. Where did you purchase the opium which you exported 
to China?—At the Company’s sales, through our agents, either 
at Bombay or Bengal. 

5764. Did you ever purchase any at the Portuguese settle¬ 
ment ?—Never, while the concern was under my management. 

5765. Have you ever exported Turkey opium?—No; but 
we have purchased it very often in China. 

5766. To any considerable extent ? * Sometimes to a consi¬ 
derable extent. 

5767. Is the sale of Turkey opium so considerable in China 
as to interfere with the price of the opium from Bengal ?—It no 
doubt interferes so far as it increases the quantity imported, and 
is likely to do so more, perhaps, as I believe its consumption 
has greatly increased. 

5768. Is it as well adapted to the taste of the Chinese as that 
from India ?—No, it is not. 

5769. For what purpose is that opium generally used?— 
For smoking, I believe ; for medical purposes; that it is much 
stronger and better; but it is not so pleasant for smoking, being 
stronger; and I believe the Chinese mix it with the other 
kinds. 

5770. Do you know whether the trade in Turkey opium is 
increasing?—It has increased. 

5771. As rapidly as the trade in opium from India ?—I be¬ 
lieve about as rapidly, supposing my information to be correct. 

5772. What is the present price of a chest of Bengal opium ? 
—The latest price-current I have received was dated in De¬ 
cember last; 830 dollars per chest for Patna opium was there 
quoted. 
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IS . 577% What was the price of Malwa opium at the same 

~ , time?—At that time the Malwa was 780 dollars, but ui Ja- 

nuary it was 780, a fall Of fiftydollar* having takes place on 
the Malwa, but not on the Patna. 

577*. What was the price of Turkey opium at that time ?— 
700 dollars. 

5775. Is not die price of the Malwa opium usually higher 
than that of the Bengal opium ?—It was during the early im¬ 
portations very much below the Patna and Benares, which it 
gradually attained or nearly so ; but by the last accounts it ap¬ 
pears to be 100 dollars under those kinds. 

5770. Is the opium of Patna used for the same purposes as 
the opium of Malwa?—It is all used for the same purposes, 

5777. What has been, within your, recollection, the price of 
Patna opium?—Extremely various. I have known it as low as 
700 dollars, and I have known it as high as 2,000 dollars. 

5778. Have you known so great a variation in the price of 
Malwa opium?—Not so great. The Malwa opium has been 
introducing itself gradually for a series of years, and has been 
working upwards with reference to the Patna, returning a com* 
parative value* 

5779. The Malwa has more strength, has it not ?—The Chi¬ 
nese use it entirely for smoking; and in reducing k to a fit state 
for that purpose, the Patna produces usually fifty or fifty-one 
per cent, of smokable extract. The Malwa, on the contrary, 
should yield from seventy to seventy-four or seventy-five. 
Seventy-two may be taken as the average, when of good quality. 

5780. Is the smokable extract produced by the Patna opium 
superior to that produced by the Malwa opium ?—I believe it is 
considered more delicate, and it would appear to be so, as the 
price has almost always exceeded that of the other kinds. 

5781. The price has never been in the proportion which the 
smokable extract of one opium bore to the smokable extract of 
the other ?-*-In the earlier introduction of the Malwa, the dis¬ 
proportion was very great in that respect: but the Malwa 
opium was then working up-hill into general use; now it has 
become more nearly equal m that respect. 

5782. It appears by the account of the value and quantities 
of cargoes imported into Canton and Macao on the tonnage em¬ 
ployed in the country trade, page 44, that in the year 1817-18, 
2,435 chests of opium were imported into China; in the year 
1820-21, 3,377; in the year 1823-24, 5,930; in the year 
1825-26, 11,050; and in the year 1827-28, 9,475 chests; are 
you enabled to state what the imports into China were in the 
years 1828-99 mid 1829-30, specifying the quantity of Turkey 
and Indian opium ?—*I am afraid that I cannot give the imports 
separately, but the total amount of Indian opium consumed in 
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China in the year 1888-9 was 13432 chests, shewing sai in- is Jus# less. 

crease Over the previous year of 3*657 chests, and yielding in -. 

dollars 18333,113.* * The quantity of Turkey opium consumed 
in that year was 1,600 peculs. The chests of Indian opium are 
assumed to contain each a pecul; they contain much more in 
fact when it first arrives in China, but a considerable reduction 
in weight occurs in the keepings A pecul consists of a hundred 
catties. On its arrival in China, a chest of Indian opiujp usually 
weighs about a hundred and fifteen catties, but it Joses much 
in the course of a few months that a chest which weighed jbl bun* 
dred and twelve originally will yield at the end of the season a 
hundred catties only. The Turkey opium consumed, as before 
stated, amounted in value to 1,040,000 dollars, making a total of 
13,573,115 dollars for the total consumption of opium, Indian 
and Turkey, for China in that year. 

5783. Will you state the quantities in 1829 and. 1880 ?—I 
can state for that year the different quantities sold by the Com¬ 
pany. In Calcutta the Patna and Benares amounted to 7,909 
chests. The quantity of Malwa declared for sale was not to 
exceed 4,000 chests; I have taken it therefore at that amount. 

The opium that came into China through the Portuguese settle¬ 
ment of Damaun amounted (and it had all arrived in China) to 
4,596 chests, making a total for the market in 1829-30 of chests 
16,305. Of the Turkey opium for that year 1 have no account, 
but I have estimated the quantity for that year at 1,800 peculs, 
which I think may be about the amount, which Would make a 
total of 18,105 chests of opium. 

5784. Can you state the value of that importation in 1829-30 ? 

—I have an actual return of consumption for the first six months 
of that year; the year commences on the 1st of April 1829; the 
actual consumption of the first sixth months in Indian opium 
amounted to 8,041 chests, and yielded 7,161,154 dollars. In 
order to arrive at a conclusion for the ensuing six months, of 
which I have no actual return, 1 have therefore taken a sort of 
average, under the latest quotations of prices which I have re¬ 
ceived* shewing a fall of nearly 100 dollars in the Mai war opium; 
supposing the same number of chests to be consumed in the 
last six months, therefore* they would, produce 6,600,000 
dollars, shewing a total of 13,760,300 dollars. I find that the 
price of Turkey opium had increased very much, having at¬ 
tained 700 dollars, while the Malwa was only 730. That is 
quite at variance with my experience formerly. 

5785. What would be the total amount of that opium im¬ 
ported into China in the year 1829-30, if the whole of the 
Turkey opium had been sold at the price you have stated ?—I 
estimate the consumption at 1,800 peculs, but I may be mis¬ 
taken. Supposing that to be correct, however, the amount 
would be, 1,260,000; but as this land is very fluctuating in its 
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18 June 1850. consumption -and price, laroalmostunable to make an estimate 

with any certainty^ 

5786. To what circumstance do you attribute thfe great in¬ 
crease of the opium trade within the last ten years ;-was it for¬ 
merly conducted under different circumstances In .some 
degree It was ; but I think that it has been gradually extending 
itself over China, owing to the price being now touch lower 
than it was when the quantity was smaller. 

5787. What has been the diminution in price, on Un-average? 
—That is a matter of calculation, which I cannot answer with¬ 
out going back to previous years, and comparing the price?. 


5788. Was the price of 2,000 dollars you mentioned for Patna 
opium an extraordinary price ?—It was a very high price. I 
believe it has been as high as 2,500 at one time, but not at the 
time I was in China. 


5789. Should you say that, on the average, the price of 
opium had fallen fifty per cent. ?—I think I may say forty per 
cent. 


5790. Was not the whole of the trade formerly carried on at 
Macao ?—Yes. 

5791. What circumstance induced the merchants importers 
to deviate from the practice of transacting the whole of their 
opium business at Macao ?—The duties and charges that the 
Portuguese imposed, and the difficulties the Mandarins there 
threw in the way of the trade, which partially drove it to 
Whampoa, and finally and entirely to the place where it is now 
carried on. 


5792. At periods when the ordinary trade of the Company has 
been interrupted, has the opium trade been interrupted like¬ 
wise ?—That would have no effect upon it generally speaking. 

5793. Is it understood that the importation of opium from 
Damaun has been very profitable?—It has been very profitable^ 
but not the last season. 

5794. Do you know in what manner the opium is brought to 
Damaun ?—I do not; I have no local knowledge in that quarter. 

. 5795. In whose hands is that particular branch of the trade ? 
—The hands of the Parsees principally. 

5796. Do the Portuguese share in it to any extent?—*To a 
certain extent they do, but not to a great extent* 

5797. What is the price of a chest of opium at Calcutta?—It 
varies very much. 

5798. What is the average price, when you speak of the price 
at Canton being 700 dollars ?—I should think about 1,500 to 
1,700 rupees; but I have not data to give an accurate answer 
to that question, it varies so very much. 

5799. If the price of the Calcutta opium were lowered, even 
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in a small degree, could the Turkey opium come into competi- 18 Jan* 1630. 

tion with it ?—The lowering the price of the Bengal opium must - 

affect the price of the Turkey opium*. * 

5800; Do you know at what price Turkey opium can be im¬ 
ported at a profit?—<1 do not know; for I never purchased any 
in Europe. It is principally in the hands of the Americans; in 
fact, almost entirely in the hands of one American house, who 
have nearly a monopoly of it in China* By holding such large 
quantities, they have a greater command of the market there* 

5801. You do not know whether it has* been a profitable 
transaction or not, at the rate of 700 dollars a chest ?—I should 
think it must have been so; but that is the latest price; I have 
known it 450, and 500, and 550. It has risen very considerably 
since I left China, two years ago. It fluctuated very much, ac¬ 
cording to the quantities thrown in, and the Turkey being prin¬ 
cipally in one house, they controlled the market almost as they 
pleased. 

5802. Are you able to state at what price it becomes a pro¬ 
fitable transaction to the proprietor ?—I am not at all, for I do 
not know what price they give for it at Smyrna. 

5803. Do the Chinese authorities never interfere with the 
importation of opium ?—It is not imported regularly; it is sent 
into the country from the ships. Every now and then there is 
a very strong edict issued against the trade; but, like other 
Chinese edicts, it is nearly powerless. It imposes a little diffi¬ 
culty perhaps for the moment, and enables the Mandarins to 
extort from the dealers. 

5804. Do the Russians import any on the frontier ?—No, I 
should think not; I never heard of their importing any. The 
Russians made an attempt, some years ago, to come to China by 
sea, and there came down an order to seize the two ships, and 
they would have been seized but that they had luckily sailed. 

They were under our management; but long before I was in 
China an order came down to seize the ships, and send up every 
man in confinement. The emperor did not understand how they 
could come to China from two opposite quarters. The Chinese 
said the English must have shewn them the way, or they never 
could have found it. 

5805. It appears, by the return to which reference has already 
been made of the imports into Canton, that the largest import 
of cotton was 342,735 pekuls in 1826-27; that the imports in 
1825-26 and 1827-28 were about equal, amounting to a little 
more than 270,000 peculs in each year; will you state any in¬ 
formation you may possess as to tne imports of cotton in 1828- 
29 and 1829-30?—I can state the imports in the year 1828-29, 
as taken from the Canton Register, and I believe that source of 
information to be correct. The importation in that year, from 
the 1st of April to the 16th of February, when probably the 
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l*juo«U3e. whole for that Mason had arrived* was, .from Bombay, 112,631 
zr 7ZT • >i frow Bengal, 59,$26; from Madras, 13,643 ; making a 

. jeST^* tot ^ °£ 184*600 teles, weighing 474,32$ peculq, . or 63^229,700 
poquji* WfifyhU The ; source from whence I gat this information 
does not give the value it yielded ip China, but l have taken 
the average of it atnine tales, which would shew in dollars 
5js62,875. ; / 

5806. Have there been any considerable variations in the 
price of raw cotton in China of late years ?—It has dechnedvery 
much of late years. 

5807. Has the quality of it been equally good with that of the 
cotton formerly imported into Canton ?—The quality* whenJirst 
1 knew Canton, was very much superior, or there was a portion 
of it very superior. That superior description now probably 
finds its way to Europe. 

5808. Did it appear to you that the cotton was inferior gene¬ 
rally in its mode of cleaning to what it was formerly ?—The su¬ 
perior kinds were, of course, better cleaned, they could afford 
the. expense; the inferior kinds not so well cleaned. 

5809. Have the goodness to look at this account, and state 
whether the import. of any smaller articles of account has in¬ 
creased within the last two years?— (The Account No . 29 being 
shewn to the witness.)— I think I can hardly speak to that. I have 
been away four years, and these are minor articles that come in 
small quantities only. 

5810. Do they appear in the price-current?—They do. 

5811. Can you state from the price-current whether there 
has been any increase in the importation of them ?—I should 
Imagine the small articles from the Straits continue much the 
aame; but there has been an increase in some articles; for in¬ 
stance, woollen cloths, cotton goods, and cotton yarn. 

5812. Whence have those woollens been imported?—From 
England; by the Americans almost entirely. 

5818. The account refers to the country trade only; have 
woollens been imported by the country trade ?—I am not aware 
of that. ■ 

5814. Have cotton manufactures?—Cotton manufactures, to 
a certain extent, have come from England, by India; but that is 
a branch of trade which has sprung up principally since I left 
China. 

' 5815. Do you understand, from the accounts you have re¬ 
ceived since you left die country, that the importation of cotton 
manufactures is increasing?—My account is not very positive; 
but I should apprehend it is increasing. 

5816. The inhabitants generally are clothed m cotton, are 
they not ?—Almost entirely, excepting the richer classes. 
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5817. Afrethe cotton* of E^gfand d^eaper thin their cotton*? 1S3». 

—Their cottons are very cheap, and wery strong. I should “TT 
think, with the present low prices of cotton here, we should "• *****“** 
compete with them in point of price, hot that our cotton articles 
are wot so strong as theirs; 

5918. If they could obtain fbr less money as go6d an article 
as they obtain from their own manufacturers, nave they any 
prejudice that wonld prevent their purchasing it ?—I believe 
none whatever. The duty on the raw material brought into 
China is so very trifling, and labour is so cheap, that they can 
manufacture it very cheaply themselves. 

6819. The value of the imports into China having increased 
so much within the last ten years, in what manner have the re¬ 
turns been made ?—In bullion, in bars, in dollars; principally 
broken dollars, and in goods and bills of exchange. 

6820. Have the goodness to state the proportion ?-—To Eng¬ 
land, silk, piece goods, raw silk, drugs, and nankeens, are the 
principal articles. 

5821. Those you consider as merely effecting a remittance P— . 

Yes, merely. 

5822. Have they been to any considerable amount?—I should 
think the raw silk and nankeens have, as our house have drawn 
already this season about £120,000 against remittances of that 
kind, by which I conclude that they are sending considerable 
remittances. 

5823. What do you apprehend to be the total value of the 
remittances made direct from China to England in goods, as the 
returns of the country trade ?—I am hardly able to speak to 
that; I have not made a calculation of that. 

5824. In what are the remittances made to India ?—In 
bullion, bars, dollars, and in goods; of which there is a long 
list, and bills of exchange. 

5825. Have you the quantities ?—No, I have not; with some 
exceptions they are very trifling; the principal are sugar, sugar 
candy, cassia, and raw silk of a coarse kind to Bombay, and 
also some of the finer kind sent eventually, I suppose, to 
England ; some nankeens, pepper, glass beads, fruits, and 
ginger. 

5826. Have the goodness to state what proportion of the 
returns was made in bullion ?—The exportation of*bullion from 
China in the year 1827-28, which might possibly include a small 
amount to London, but I am not aware whetner dint was the 
fact, was 5,668,000 dollars. 

5827. All silver bullion ?—Yes. 

5828. Is that larger than the usual export into India from 
China of\ late years ?—It is rather larger. That of 1828:29 I 
have not got for the whole year, only up to the 15th of February, 

5 K 
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18 June 1830. when there had been exported4,622,298 dollars, of which the 
. ac greater portion was in broken dollars. 

* Es$/ * 5829. Why are they broken ?—The Chinese in paying dollars 

to each other have a practice, with a small iron stamp, of striking 1 
a print upon each dollar, as a mark of their own ; the conse¬ 
quence is that as every body who pays a dollar gives it jel Mow 
of that kind, they soon become cut into small pieces, so that 
when exported they are sent to the mint. 

5830. Have you known any attempts to carry on a trade in 
opium on the coast of China ?—Yes, there have been several, 
but I believe not with much success; I believe we were con¬ 
cerned in one or two attempts during my absence in* China, 
which we were not encouraged to pursue. 

5831. Have any attempts been made to carry on a trade in 
cotton or any other articles on the coast of China ? — Previously 
to my arrival in China, 1 think in 1806 or 1807, the house I 
afterwards joined sent a cargo of cotton to Amoy, under an 
engagement of joint participation with a native of Chinchoo 
residing at Canton, which he gave expectations of being a very 
profitable concern, under the management at that port of a 
relative of his own. My recollection is not very distinct as to 
the particulars of this transaction having taken place previous 
to my arrival in China, but the result was, that the Mandarin’s 
exactions in that port were so great, and such difficulties were 
thrown into the way, that the Chinclioo-man’s relation on the 
spot was unable to effect the sale, and the ship returned to 
Canton with the cargo unsold. 

5832. Has the cultivation of cotton been increased in China 
of late years ?—Our information is very vague in regard to the 
interior of China, but X apprehend it must have increased, from 
the circumstance of their price having fallen considerably. 

5833. Do you expect that the importation of cotton yarn will 
increase ?—Judging from what has taken place since I left 
China, with the detail of which I am not very well acquainted, 
however, I think it very likely it will. 

5834. Are you of opinion that the possession of a power of 
making returns direct from China in teas would greatly facilitate 
the transactions of the Indian trade generally ?—-There is no 
doubt it would. The facility of making any returns would be 
a great advantage to the trade. 

5835. If the export of manufactures to China has been 
profitable to those who have been engaged in it, to what circum¬ 
stances do you attribute the diminution in the exports of manu¬ 
factures to China by the Americans, and the circumstance of 
their carrving on the greatest part of their trade in dollars ?—I 
believe that their trade in woollens has been profitable of late 
years, since the late fall of price here. I was not aware that 
their trade in woollens was decreasing. 
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58S6. Do yon apprehend they will continue to carry on the 18 June 1830. 
trade in dollars ?—I think, if the present exchange continues, 7 “. 
or should fell, even lower, as is probable, that they will go out H ' ^f niae9 
to China provided with credits or bills on England, and raise 
their funds on the spot* 

5837* Are you of opinion that the trade of the Americans 
and the country trade of India, derive great advantages from 
the existence of the Ea 9 t-India Company as a trading company 
at Canton ?—I think the American trade in teas did derive a 
great advantage from the Company so long as the Company 
continued to make their advances in the previous season for the 
teas to be delivered to them tlfe ensuing season ; but that system 
is now discontinued by the Company 

5838. In what way did that give an advantage to the Ameri¬ 
cans ?—The tea merchants, that is the persons who contract 
with the Hong merchants to deliver the teas to them and collect 
them in the country, are generally without capital, and depend 
therefore upon the Hong merchant’s advances to make their 
purchases for the ensuing season. Those advances were formerly 
made by the Company many years; but have been discontinued, 
in consequence of there having been large creditors, on one or 
two occasions, of a Hong merchant, who suddenly failed, and 
previously to his delivery of the teas on his contract with them. 

5839. Has no other advantage than that you have mentioned 
been derived to the trading of the Americans and others from 
the existence of the Company?—I think there is one great 
advantage, in that the Company’s servants, acting as one body, 
and carrying on an immense trade, are enabled to resist the 
exactions and extortions thrown in the way of trade by the 
Chinese government, or the officers under it. 

5840. In the event of the Chinese government, or their 
officers, endeavouring to throw greater difficulties than had 
hitherto existed in the way of the regular trade, do you imagine 
the whole trade might be carried on as the opium trade now is, 
by smuggling ?—I can hardly imagine such a 9 tate of things. 

5841. Do you think it is in the power of the Chinese govern¬ 
ment to prevent the smuggling of opium ?—I think it is out of 
their power to prevent the smuggling of opium ; it is so much an 
article of necessity by those who have contracted a habit of 
using it. 

5842. Is it not as necessary to the interest of the Chinese 
that they should sell their teas, as that the } 7 should purchase 
opium ?—I think it more necessary to their interests. 

5843. Would there not, therefore, under those circumstances, 
be a strong combination among the people of China in favour of 
the continuance of the trade, whatever the disposition of the 
officers of government ?—I cannot conceive that the govern- 
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me ot couldputan end to the trade altogether ; it would find a 
vent in some way. 

5844. Can any English vessels carry on the trade between 

South America and Canton?—1 believe none atr the feesent 
time. «/ 

5845. Can they do it by law ?*-I believe they can cbitre from 
South America to China; I do not think the Company's charter 
prohibits that. 

5846. Do American ships frequently arrive at Canton from 
South America ?—Occasionally. 

5847. What are their importatigns?—Bullion, and occasionally 
copper. 

5848. Has the import of metals into China been profitable ? 
—Very profitable of late in silver uncoined. 

5849. Do you allude to gold or silver?—Silver; which comes 
in larjge masses from South America f and is sold at a considerable 
premium in China at present. 

5850. Has the importation of other metals, such as tin, and 
iron and lead, been equally profitable ?—Those metals were 
principally, if not altogether, imported by the Company. I am 
not aware of the state of their profits. 

5851. Your house were principally concerned in dealing in 
opium ?—Almost entirely as matter of business ; and in goods, 
as far as remittances were required from China only. 

5852. You consider that the most profitable mode of conduct¬ 
ing that trade ?—By far. 

5853. Were the exactions on the part of the Mandarin at the 
port of Amoy intended to discourage the trade on his part* or 
merely from a desire to get more?—The trade there was entirely 
disallowed by the government; and 1 conceive that had the 
ship’s cargo on the occasion alluded to been sold and landed, it 
would been illegal on the part of the Mandarin who allowed it. 
The consequence was, he requested a large present for himself; 
but he was So exorbitant that the adventure would not afford it, 
and the ship left in consequence. She sailed at last with the 
boats following her, and intreating her to return. 

5854. If the amount of the exaction had the effect of prevent¬ 
ing the trade altogether, would it not become his interest to 
moderate his demands, for the purpose of at least securing some 
share to himself?—One should think so; and the negociation 
went on for some time, and the captain waited till there ap¬ 
peared to be no prospect of success. The Chinchoo-man in 
Canton, who ultimately paid part of the loss, was quite satisfied 
with the return of the ship. 

5855. Was that the first time that any foreign ship had ever 
made any attempt ?—I believe it was the only time that any 
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English ship had made,the attempt with cotton. The Spaniards 18 Jan* 1838. 
formerly traded there. 

£866* Have you any reason to suppose that, if the Mandarin v s 
exactions had not driven them away, the* people were disposed 
to purchase ?—It is at a great distance of time, but I believe 
they were so. They are always disposed to trade. 


H. Mognioc, 
Eiq. 


5857. What wa9 expected to be the return ?—Sycee silver, 
which means silver in ingots or bars. 

5858. Was any difficulty anticipated in obtaining the silver ? 
—None at that time, silver being then more plentiful in China 
than it is now; and although containing only about two per cent, 
alloy, I have known it at five per cent, discount. 

5859. Is the export of silver allowed ?—At that time it was 
allowed to a certain extent; now it is disallowed entirely. 

5860. Notwithstanding that sycee silver is regularly exported ? 
—Yes; much on the same principle that opium is imported. 

5861. Are the regulations of the government, calculated to 

K event trade with foreigners, habitually set at nought?— 
ecidedly so ; which makes me suppose that, in the case of a 
total stoppage of the trade, it would find a vent still. 

5862. If permission were given by the laws of this country 
to carry on the trade on the coast of China, do you conceive it 
could be profitably carried on ?—I conceive it would be impos¬ 
sible to carry it on legally. 

5863. From what circumstances?—The demands of the 
Mandarins would be so great and so uncertain, that they could 
not go there with any advantage. The government prohibit 
trading in any ports except Canton. They have been more 
strict of late than formerly. 


5864. If the mandarins thought they could get something 
by it, would they not be disposed to relax their demands rather 
than lose their trade ?—It might answer in regard to one ship, 
but in case of its going to any extent it would, 1 conceive, be 
known. at Pekin, and the mandarin would be punished* The 
opium has been a trial of that, and though it has been sold on 
the coast, yet it is not to any great extent. 

5865. Is there any law in China which would prohibit a 
Chinese junk, carrying on that sort of coasting trade on British 
account, starting, from Canton ?—There is no law that I am 
qware of there to prevent a Chinese junk carrying it on, but 
one would not like to trust the Chinese to do that on British 
account. 

5866. Is there any port of China*between Pekin and Canton 
now, at which there is a considerable domestic trade carried on 
by the Chinese?—I believe there are several; there are one or 
two places in Fokien and Kiahgnan; those are the two principal 
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l&Jvne IS80., tea countries; and foreign trade is carried on to those provinces 

to a considerable extent. 


H* Magmiac, 


5867. To what countries do the Chinese carry on trade from 
those ports ?—To Cochin China* to 8iam, to the Straits, to Sin* 
capore, to the Sooloo Islands, &c. 

5868. Are the Chinese inhabiting the Eastern Islands' pur¬ 
chasers of British manufactures, for the purpose of importing 
into China ? —I am not sufficiently acquainted with their habits 
to 6ay. 


5869. From what ports do ships sail from China to Japan ?— 
From several, I believe, but I am not very well informed with 
regard to the trade now. 

5870. In your opinion, would the quality of teas be deterio¬ 
rated if the trade were opened, and a greater quantity exported? 
—I think that would be the effect; I think so, from the Com¬ 
pany, who contract upon a scale of prices applicable to the 
quality of the black teas deliverable in Canton, not succeeding 
in getting as much as they could wish of the better qualities, 
even at the higher prices, which they endeavour to do by every 
means in their power; but I believe it is more profitable to the • 
Chinese to produce middling teas at a middling price than teas 
of the finer qualities at an increased rate. 

5871. Do you think there would be any demand in this 
country for that tea of inferior quality?—1 think there is at 
present a very great demand, but I think the finest qualities of 
black teas would almost disappear. 

5872. As far as regards that part of the transaction, you con¬ 
ceive that would be increased ?—I have no doubt it would be 
increased. Opening the trade must cause an increase; the price 
here would be so much lower. 


5873. Do you look to the exports of teas from China, if there 
were an open trade, being made with a view to profit, or only 
as a return for the outward cargo ?—I think, after the trade 
became settled, that the export of teas would become the prin¬ 
cipal means of remittance. 

5874. That they would be reduced in this country as low as 
they can be ?—Yes ; that I think must be the effect. 

5875. Do you apprehend that, under those circumstances, 
the export of British manufactures would be greatly increased ? 
—I have no doubt the exports of British articles would be 
very considerably increased by an open trade in tea. 

5876. Will you state the particular articles of manufacture 
which you think would find the best market ?—I should think 
that, under such circumstance, woollens, camlets, and cotton 
piece goods, would gradually and eventually find their way into 
China, in considerable quantities, 

5877. Do you think cotton yarn would also- be exported ?— 
Yes; it is so, even under present circumstances. 
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5878. Do you thank that effect Would be produced by a reduc- 18 
tion of price, in consequence of competition?—That would be 
one effect 5 another would be, that if persons engaged in that H ' 
trade were.pennitted to export teas, they might send them as a *** 
means of remittance, the bar to trade at present being a want 

of. returns; and the profit would probably be looked for on the 
exports to China. 

5879. Is there any disposition on the part of the Chinese to 
use articles of hardware, knives and forks, and so on, from 
Europe ?—They use no knives and forks; but their own hard¬ 
ware, is much cheaper. I believe there is more regard to cheap¬ 
ness in the Chinese than to quality. Their own are inferior to 
ours; but the price of ours is an obstacle, I conceive. 

5880. Can you state the price of any particular article in 
hardware at Canton; table knives, for instance?—They do not 
use table knives. I have heard that a razor for shaving the head 
can be bought for a few candareens. Three cash and three- 
quarters make a farthing, and ten cash one candareen. 

5881. How many candareens buy a razor?—A few; but I 
cannot say how many. Every time they use them they are 
obliged to hone them. Under an open trade, I think that hard¬ 
ware might be introduced, perhaps being now made so wonder¬ 
fully cheap in England 5 I think that the superior activity and 
enterprize of individuals over that of a Company pursuing a 
beateu track, must open new channels, which it is impossible 
almost to foresee. 

5882. Have they any disposition to use ornamental articles; 

Birmingham manufactures in brass, imitations of gold, and so 
on ?•—No, I do not think they have. 

5883. Has there been an increased demand for woollens in 
China of late years ? — Since the price has fallen there has been 
an increased importation. The demand might go to almost any 
thing if the price did not prevent. 

5884. They would be more generally worn ?—Yes; they like 
them very much ; their mode of wearing a warm garment is to 
put m$f>€ottons together, and to stuff cotton wool between, 
but they would prefer the woollen; the cotton is liable to be 
wetted directly, the woollens are not so likely. 

5885. For. what species of article is the yam that is exported 
into China chiefly used ?—It is used, I apprehend, for manufac¬ 
turing cloths; but I am very little acquainted with that, being 
since my departure. 

5886. Do not you think that if they were unable to import 
yam, the European manufactured articles would fetch a better 
price than they do now ?—The importation of yam at present 
has gone to so small an extent, it cannot be supposed to have 
affected their manufactures much. 
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10 5887. Do yen know whether tW Atriericim$ have often suf- 

jAMaM ®wed from exactions on the part of theChroese govermnewt ?— 
sSt™* Iamnot aware that they have. The ^xactiofisdomot <fiill 
directly upon individuals; they come on the trade gjrnertfly. 
The Chinese do not acknowledge us at all; they say, W hnti 
nothing to do with you; we allow our people to trade With yoir, 
but we know nothing whatever about you; they look to, tW 
merchant who becomes security. 

5888. In fact, do you think that the Company, by being a 
Company, have advantages over individual merchants?—I think 
that, by carrying on their immense trade, they have an influ¬ 
ence that in case of the Government imposing impositions On the 
merchants and others, they are enabled to check them in their 
progress, or to cause them to be done away with; that I have 
known to occur. Individuals cannot be brought to act as a body, 
their interests are various and opposite, and each acts for himself. 

5889. Would not a British consul supply the place now occu¬ 
pied by the Company in regard to authority in controlling the 
conduct of individuals?—I think that a person unconnected with 
the trade cannot have the same power as persons connected with 
the trade, and having an authority also. 

5890. There are American and Dutch consuls residing at 
Canton, are there not?—Yes, there arc. 

5891. Do you know what degree of authority they have over 
the trade of their respective countries ?—They have little or no 
authority; the American consul had no authority, he was a mere 
commercial officer in fact, I believe, until Mr. Wilcox wot ap¬ 
pointed. ' The consul has no power whatever over them, but is 
merely a sort of authority to register their mercantile proceed¬ 
ings ; in fact that was proved on an occasion some years back, 
when a sailor belonging to one of their ships was strangled by 
the government; it was then proved that the consul hod no 
authority over his countrymen. 

5892. Has he no police authority in respect to 
own country?—I believe none whatever. 

5893. Has the Dutch consul any ?—I am not 
# power of the Dutch consul may be; when I left 

new appointment. 

The witness is directed to withdraw. * 


the ships of his 



JOHN CRAWEURD, Esq. is called in, and further examined 

as follows: 

5894. Are you acquainted with the coasting trade of the 
Chinese, and can you state the course of that trade, and the 
amount of tonnage employed in it?—I have paid a great deaf of 
attention to the Chinese trade. I will beg to deliver in ^paper 
containing an account of the native foreign trade of Chifiiu 


[The same is delivered in and read, and is asJottoivs :] 


SELECT COMMITTEE of the ROUSE OF LORDS. 

M 

NitiVB FfliMoN TfeAUt or CfliNA. j 

The principal pert of the junk trade is carried on by the Tout conti¬ 
guous provinces of Canton, Fokien, Chekian, and Kiannan. Nb 
foreign trade i 



Detween utitna. Corea, and .the Serchew Islands. The following are 
tft$ countries With, which China carries oh a trade in junks, viz, Japan, 
the Philippine^, the Sodlob Islands, Celebes, the Moluccas, Borneo, 
Java, Sumatra, Sincapore, Rhio, the east coast of the Matfrytin Pe- 
ninetf*, Siam, Coohin China, Cambodia, and Tonquio. The ports 
pfjCbina at winch .this trade are conducted are, Canton, Tchao- 
tebeou, Nomhong, Hoeit-cheou, Su-heng, Koogmoon, Changhin, and 
Hainan, in the province of Canton; Amoy and Chinchen, in the pro¬ 
vince of Fokien; Ning-po and Siang-hai, in the province of Tchekian; 
and Soutcheon, in the province of Kiannan. The following may be 
looked upon as an approximation to the number of junks carrying on 
ttade With the different places already enumerated; viz 

Junks. 

Japan, 10 junks, two voyages... €0 

Philippine Islands . 13 

Celebes. 2 

Borneo . 13 

Java. . . 7 

Sumatra ....«.•••••••»... 10 

Sincapore .. 8 

Rhio . 1 

East coast of Malay Peninsula... 6 

Siam . 89 

Cochin China... 20 

Cambodia . 9 

Tonquin.. ....«••••••.. 20 

Total...... 222 

This abatement does not include a great number of small junks be* 
longing to the Island of Hainan, which cany on trade with Tonquin, 
Cochin China, Cambodia, Siam, and JSincapore. Those for Siam 
amount yea rly^t o about fifty, and for the Cochin Chinese dominions 
to abq^^MFthree; these alone would bring the total number of 
vesgd* eojPB| on a direet trade between China and foreign countries 
to Air. ^Phc trade with Japan is confined to the port of Ningpo in 
Chekiang^ and expressly limited to ten vessels; but as the distance 
from Nangasaki is a voyage of no more than four days, it is per¬ 
formed twice a year. With the exception of this branch of trade, the 
fopeagn intercourse of the two provinces of Chekian and Kiatman, 
which are famous for the production of raw silk, teas, and nankeens 
is confined to the Phillippine Islands*, Tonquin, Cochin China, Cam¬ 
bodia, and Siam; and none of this class of vessels, that I am aware 
of; have ever found their way to the western parts of the Indian 


* The provinces once conducted a trade among the Sooloo Islands and 
Borneo Proper, bat owing to the anarchy which has of late years prevailed 
in these countries, it seems to be at present abandoned. 
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Archipelago. The number of these trading with Siam is twenty-four, 
all of considerable size; those trading with the Cochin Chinese do¬ 
minions, sixteen, also of considerable size; and those trading, with 
the Philippines five, making in all forty-five; of which the average 
burden does not fall short of 17,000 tons. I am tlie more particular 
in describing this branch of the Chinese commerce, as we do not 
ourselves at present partake of it, and as we possess no direct means 
of obtaining information in regard to it. All the junks carrying on 
this trade with Siam ape owned in the latter country, and not in 
China; and I am not sure how far it may not also be so in the other 
cases. I do not doubt but that a similar commerce will, in the event 
of a free trade, extend to Sincapore, and that through this channel 
may eventually be obtained the green teas of Kiannan, and the raw 
silks ofChekian. 

Besides the junks now described, there is another numerous class, 
which may be denominated the colonial shipping of the Chinese.— 
Wherever the Chinese are settled in any numbers, junks of this de¬ 
scription are to be found, such as in Java, Sumatra, the Straits of 
Malacca, Ac.; but the largest commerce of this description is con¬ 
ducted from the Cochin Chinese dominions, but especially from 
Siam, where the number was estimated to me at 200. Several junks 
of this description from the latter country come annually to sinca¬ 
pore, of which the burthen is not less than from 300 to 400 tons. 

The junks which trade between China and the adjacent countries 
are some of them owned and built in China, but a considerable number 
also in the latter countries, particularly in Siam and Cochin China. 
Of those carrying on the Siamese trade, indeed, no less than eighty- 
one, out of the eighty-nine, of considerable size, were represented to 
me as being built and owned in Siam. The small junks, however, 
carrying on the trade of Hainan, are all built and owned in China. 

The jupks, whether colonial or trading direct with China, vary in 
burden from 2,000 peculs to 15,000, or carry of deadweight from 
about 120 to 900 tons. Of those of the last size I have only seen 
three or four, and these were at Siam, and the same which were com¬ 
monly employed in carrying a mission and tribute yearly from Siam 
to Canton. Of the whole of the large class of junks, I should think 
the average burthen would not be overrated at 300 tons each, which 
would make the total tonnage employed in the native foreign trade of 
China between 60,000 and 70,000 tons; exclusive of {he small junks 
of Hainan, which, estimated at 150 tons each, wou$jjpake in all 
about 80,000 tons, y . 

The junks built in China are usually constructed of fir and other 
inferior woods. When they arrive in Cambodia, Siam, and the Ma¬ 
layan Islands, they commonly furnish themselves with masts, ruddere, 
and wooden anchors, of the superior timber of these countries. The 
junks built in Siam are a superior class of vessels, the planks and 
upper works being invariably of teak. The cost of ship-building is 
highest at the port of Amoy in Fokien, and lowest in Siam. At these 
places* and at Chang»hin, in Canton, the cost of a junk of 8,000 
peculs, or 476 tons burthen, was stated to me by several commanders 
of junks, to be as follow: 

Dollars. 


At Siam. 7,400 

Chartg-hin. 16,000 

Amoy . 21,000 
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A Junk of the size just named has commonly a crew of 30 hands, 18 June 1830. 
consisting of the following officers besides the crew ; a commander, «- 

a pilot, an accountant, a captain of the helm, a captain of the anchor, J' Grawfurd, 
and a captain of the hold. The commander receives no pay, but has &9' 
the advantage of the cabin accommodation for passengers, reckoned, 

■on the voyage between Canton and Sincapore, worth 150 Spanish 
dollars. He is also the agent of the owners, and receives a commis¬ 
sion commonly of ten per cent, on the profits of such share of the 
adventure, generally a considerable one, in which they are concerned. 

The pilot receives for the voyage 200 dollars of wages, and 50 pecnls 
of freight out and home. The helmsman has 15 peculs pf freight, 
and no wages. The captains of the anchor and the hold have nine 
peculs of freight each ; and the seamen seven peculs each. None of 
these have any wages. The officers and seamen of the colonial 
junks are differently rewarded. In a Siamese junk, for example, 
trading between the Siamese capital and Sincapore, of 6,000 peculs 
burthen, the commander and pilot had each 100 dollars for the voy¬ 
age, with 12 peculs of freight a-piece. The accountant and helmsman 
had half of this allowance; and each seaman had 13 dollars, with five 
peculs of freight. 

The construction and outfit of a Chinese junk are too well known 
to require description. They are clumsy and awkward in the extreme. 

The Chinese are quite unacquainted with navigation, saving the know¬ 
ledge of the compass; notwithstanding this, as their pilots are expert, 
as tneir voyages are short, and as they hardly ever sail except at the 
height of the monsoons, when a fair and steady seven or eight knot 
breeze carries them directly from port to port, the sea risk is very 
small. During thirteen years’ acquaintance with this branch of the 
trade, I can recollect hearing of but four shipwrecks; and in all these 
instances the crews were saved. 

The construction and rigging of a Chinese junk may be looked 
upon 3s her proper registry, and they are a very effectual one; for 
the least deviation from them would subject her at once to foreign 
charges and foreign duties, and to all kinds of suspicion. The colonial 
junks, which are of a more commodious form and outfit, would, if 
visiting China, be’ subjected to the same duties as foreign vessels. 

Junks built in Siam, or any adjacent country, if constructed and 
fitted out after the customary model, are admitted to trade to China 
upon the same terms as those built and owned in the country. If any 
part of the crew consist of Siamese, Cochin Chinese, or other fo¬ 
reigners, the latter are admitted only at the port of Canton; and if 
found in any other port of China, would be seized and taken up by ♦ 
the police, exactly in the same manner as if they were Europeans. 

The native trade of China conducted with foreign countries, is not a 
clandestine commerce, unacknowledged by the Chinese laws, but has 
in every case at least the express sanction of the viceroy or governor 
of the province, who, on petition, decides the number of jnnks that 
shall be allowed to engage in it, and even enumerates the articles 
which it shall be legal to export and import; at every port also where 
such a foreign trade is sanctioned, there is a Hong, or body of security 
merchants, as at Canton; a fact which shews clearly enough that 
this institution is parcel of the laws or customs of China, and not 
a pccular restraint imposed upon the intercourse with Europeans. 

The Chinese junks properly constructed pay no measurement duty. 
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lfrdanxifiSO*. and nokuniaba, or present* duties, however,, are. paid upon goods 
r /CZI ^ exported and imported, which seem, however, to differ at the different 
^ CVw^ura, provinces* TThey are highest at Amoy, and lowest in the island of 

Hainan. ^ The Chinese traders of Siam informed me that they carried 
on the fairest and easiest trade, subject to the fewest restrictions, in 
the ports of Ningpo and Sianghai, in Chekian, and Souchon in Kiannsn. 
Great dexterity seems every where to be exercised by the Chinese in 
evading the duties. One practice, which is very often followed, will 
afford a good example of this. The coasting trade of China is nearly 
free from all duties and other imposts. The merchant takes advan¬ 
tage of this, and intending in reality to proceed to Siam or Cochin 
China, for example, clears a junk out for the island of Hainan, and 
thus avoids the payment of duties. When she returns she will lie four 
or five days off and on at the mouth of the port, until a regular 
bargain bemad e with the custom-house officers for the reduction of 
duties. The threat held out in such cases is to proceed to another 
port, and thus deprive the public officers of their customary perqui¬ 
sites. I was assured of the frequency of this practice by Chinese 
merchants of Cochin China, as well as by several commanders of junks 
at Sincapore. From the last-named persons I had another fact of 
some consequence, as connected with the Chinese trade; viz . that a 
good many of the junks carrying on trade with foreign ports to the 
westward of China often proceeded on voyages to the northward in 
the same season. In this manner they stated that about 20 consider¬ 
able junks, besides a great many small ones, proceeded annually from 
Canton to Souchon, one of the capitals of Kiannan, and in wealth and 
commerce the rival of Canton, where they sold about 200 chests of 
opium at an advance of fifty per cent, beyond the Canton prices. 
Another place where the Canton junks, to the number of five or six, 
repair annually, is Chinchen, in the province of 8hanton, within the 
Gulph of Pechely, or Yellow Sea, and as far north as the thirty- 
seventh degree of latitude. 


5895. What appears to be the total amount of tonnage en¬ 
gaged in the foreign trade of China, by the account you have 
read?—Two hundred and twenty-two junks is the number given 
there. 

5896. What is the amount of tonnage?—I am not able to 
make an accurate estimate of that. The junks are so very va¬ 
rious in their sizes, that it is extremely difficult to make an 
estimate; they are from a hundred and fifty to a thousand tons. 
I should take them at sixty or seventy thousand tons, but that 
is a mere estimate. 

5897. In that estimate, do you include the vessels employed 
in carrying on the coasting trade of China?—No 5 I have no 
knowledge of that branch of trade, except in so far as those 
vessels carrying on the foreign trade of China may be occasion¬ 
ally employed in the coasting trade, and some of them I know 
are. 

5898. Have you ever known the Chinese purchase British 
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manafeetures uiaoyo € i&e- ‘Eastern islands, for sale m China? 18* Jan* 1830. 
—-T^ a very small extent, occasionally. — 

5899* What articles of manufacture have they purchased ?— J ‘ Ct^urd, 
Generally speaking they do not purchase articles of manufac¬ 
ture. The rough produce of the Eastern islands, commonly 
speaking* i* what they purchase* When they , do purchase ma¬ 
nufactured articles, they are commonly British* 

5909. What particular articles have they purchased?—Broad- 
cloths, white cottons, and iron. Those may be looked upon as 
the chief articles; but I beg again to repeat, that the junk 
traders do not purchase British manufactures to any extent. 

The Chinese junks that trade with Cochin China and Siam do 
purchase British manufactures at Sincapore to a great extent, 
but not those trading directly from Sincapore and the other 
Eastern islands to China. 

5901. If the import of British manufactures into China be 
yeiy profitable, the restriction only being the difficulty of ob¬ 
taining returns, can you assign any reason why the Chinese 
should not import the British manufactures whicn they can ob¬ 
tain from the Eastern islands?—1 imagine the principal diffi¬ 
culty is our not taking from the Chinese that which they have 
to give, the staple export of China—tea. 

5902. The Chinese carries whatever he has to give, tea and 
ey$ry other article, to the Eastern islands, and carries back his 
return cargo; can you assign any reason for his not selecting 
British manufactures as a part of that return cargo ?—I suppose 
that, the other articles he is able to get there are found to be 
more profitable. 

5903. What are those articles; are they the produce of the 
Eastern islands generally ?—Barks, dye-woods, esculent birds’- 
nests or swallows’-nests, rattans, pepper, tin, betel-nut or areca, 
and a .very considerable supply, lately, of Indian opium—a very 
large and increasing supply indeed of that article. 

5904. If it is more profitable to the Chinese to import those 
articles into China, would it not be more profitable for the Eu¬ 
ropean merchant to import those into China in preference to 
British manufactures?—They do import such of tnese articles 
as Europeans have a local practical knowledge of into China. 

There are some, however, or which they can form no judgment, 
and which therefore they cannot safely trade in. 

5905. Is there no article imported into China which produces 
less profit than British manufacture ?—I cannot give any satis¬ 
factory information to the Committee upon that point. 

590$. When you talk of importing into China, from what 
place do you understand the articles to be imported ?—My re¬ 
ference is at the present moment almost entirely to the island 
of Sincapore; there are many other branches of the trade of the 
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iaJunel«3G. Chinese with which I am familiar, butmy evidence at the 

present moment is chiefly with reference to the island of f>in- 
J. Cratyfnr<i 9 apore, where I resided three or four years as principal of the 
Efq ' settlement, under the direction of the Governor-QeneraJ, of 
India, 

5907. Are there not articles in which a consignment directly 
from England to China might be profitable, the consignment of 
which through Sincapore may not ?—That is sufficiently proved 
by the extensive importations into China from England by the 
Americans; for the Americans have the power to carry to China 
those articles of Straits produce, as they are often called, to 
China as well as we ; but they do not carry them to any consi¬ 
derable extent 

5908* Have not the exports of British manufactures by the 
Americans decreased of late ?—No; I believe they have largely 
increased, 

5909. Has not the greater portion of the American trade been 
carried on in dollars of late ?— A great proportion has always 
been carried on in dollars, but a considerable proportion of late 
years in bills drawn on America and this country. It has been 
carried on also of late in a good measure also through British 
manufactured goods exported, sometimes from the United 
States, but more frequently from this country. 

5910. Does the country trade of India compete with the 
Chinese in the foreign trade of China of which you have spoken ; 
is there much trade in country ships between China and Cochin 
China ?—There is no trade whatever in country ships between 
China and Cochin China. In some of the staple articles of 
export from the British possessions in India and the Malay 
Islands to China, the country trade of India competes largely 
with the native trade of China, as for example, in the article of 
Indian opium, in the article of Turkey opium, in the article of 
pepper, of areca nut, and of tin. It aoes not compete with the 
Chinese trade in some other articles, as for instance, in barks 
and dye-woods, in esculent birds’-nests, and other peculiar 
articles of that nature. The British traders no not, as I have 
said before, venture to trade in these articles. 

5911. Are they to# unimportant ?<—Birds’-nests form a huge 
article. 

5912. Can you state why no British manufactures are sent to 

China by means of the country trade ?—There are considerable 
quantities sent. * 

5913. Will you state the articles ?—They are enumerated in 
page 44 of the Papers relating to the Trade of India and China, 
printed by the House of Commons the 4th of June 1829. 

5914. Will you state, from that account, the articles of Euro¬ 
pean manufacture Iron, lead, steel. ^ 
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5915. Tin is of Eastern produce?—Yes. 1» Jw W Mb 

5910. State the value of the Iron imported into Canton the /, Craufuri 
last year?—10,470 dollars. Esq, 

5017. State the value of the lead imported ?—-The lead is 
12,504 dollars. 

5918. There appears to be no steel, is there ?—None in that 
year. 

5919. Is there any cutlery ?—’There is none in the last two 
years. 

5920. Will you state the value of the broad cloth imported by 
the country trade?—34,467 Spanish dollars. 

5921. Of long ells?—25,575 dollars. 

5922. Do you apprehend that the'cotton goods sent out are 
the goods of English or of Indian manufacture ?—The Indian 
are distinguished in the account; those below them are clearly 
British. 

5923. Will you state their amount?—66,487 dollars. 

5924. There appear to have been no handkerchiefs since the 
year 1821-22?—No. 

5925. Are there any other articles of British manufacture ?— 

There are articles, not of British manufacture, but articles ap¬ 
parently exported from this country to India, and re-exported 
again. 

5926. What are those ?—I should conceive quicksilver to be 
one of those, and skins; perhaps Prussian blue and smalts, &c.; 
but those are all unimportant articles. In fact, it is a trade which 
cannot, from the circuitous course in which it must be pursued, 
be carried to any great extent; and I have seen quotations 
from the Canton price-current, stating that exports of British 
manufactures have been^made from Canton to the continent of 
India, such as metals, from the want of any other mode of 
remittance. 

5927. Has not the price of British manufactures in India 
been occasionally lower than the original price in England ?—I 
should think that if such a thing ever happened, it must have 
been a very rare event indeed. To be able* according to the in¬ 
quiries I have made in this country, to ascertain the real prime 
cost of an article, is a matter of extreme difficulty. An article 
in India may have sold for less than it cost the importer; but 
the idea of its“being sold for a less amount than it cost in this 
country, is a thing highly improbable. If it took place once, it 
could hardly take place a second time; or at least it could only 
take place for a very short period of time, for no man would 
persevere in a trade that would not pay prime cost. 

5928. What additional charge do you apprehend would be 
placed on goods sent out from England to China in consequence 
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16 Jim 1«3S. of its being necessary to tranship tbearafc Sincapore, supposing 
—s” that to be necessary ?-*I should think that wtould not be very 

J. CrjnfnrH, considerable. 

**' S&29. If it is not considerable, has not the British meidhant 

now the means of sending out British manufactures to Chios ? 
—If be had the means of making a return, he wouid; if the 
British merchant could purchase a supply of the staple article of 
China as a remittance, he would have ample means of supplying 
China with British manufactures. 

£930. Has not the country trade been principally in the hands 
of British merchants?—The greater part of it, I shouM sup¬ 
pose, has; but there are many others, besides British merchants, 
m India, concerned in that trade. The Parsees of Bombay are 
personally engaged in it; and the capital of Hindoo merchants 
at Calcutta is very largely engaged in it 

5931. As regards British merchants, how do you account for 
the great increase of it in* their hands, if the difficulty be so 
great in obtaining returns from China ?—There is a free ex¬ 
change in the production of those two countries; they are placed 
under very different circumstances from those meeting the 
trade between China and Great Britain. 

£932. Is it necessary, for the successful conduct of trade, 
that it should be direct between two ports, between England 
and Canton for instance ?— I conceive it absolutely necessary, if 
we expect the Chinese to take our goods, that we should be 
ready to take theirs in return. 

£933. Is not that trade often the most profitable which is the 
most circuitous ?—I should think there is no distinction of that 
sort; that all trades may be equally profitable, whether circui¬ 
tous or otherwise. 

5934. If a British merchant exported, as he now may, from 
Sincapore, British manufactures to China, and sent a return 
cargo from China to India, which cargo might then come to 
England; might not that trade be as profitable as a direct trade 
between India and China?—The trade likely to be most pro¬ 
fitably carried on between two nations must be that subject to 
the least restriction; that which can be carried on with the 
fewest limitations. IF a trade be forced into a circuitous chan¬ 
nel, it must be less advantageous than that which can be carried 
on directly. 

^ £936. Have the goodness to Btate whether that trade, thought 
circuitous, may not be still a profitable trade?—It may be a 
profitable trade; but it may be less profitable than a direct trade 
would be. 

£936. Then can you assign any reason why it is not carried on 
at all; why British manufactures are not sent to China through 
Sincapore, and returns made through India ?—I have already 
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explained that* If/this country does not take from the Chinese ltJ*n*A83fc< 
the articles which. the Chinese have to give, we have no 
expect that the Chinese should receive our goods. 

5837. What do the Chinese give in return for aH the opium # 
arid all the cdtthn sent to China?—They give in return various 
articles; but I believe chiefly the tea that is furnished to this 
country. 

5938. What are the returns made direct from China to India ? 

—There are a good number of articles sent frotn China to India. 

Just now the principal article of export from China to India is 
bullion. 

* . 

5939. You have stated what are the returns you have made 
from China as the proceeds of the cargoes sent from India 
to Canton; might not returns be equally made in the same 
articles for the proceeds of British manufactures sent to China 
through Sincapore ?—India can take only a limited portion of 
the exports of China; the principal import, I have shewn, is 
bullion. 

5940. Ia there any difficulty in increasing the export of bul¬ 

lion ?—That depends upon the state of the trade in the two 
countries. f 

V 

5941. Is not bullion always procurable in China in exchange 
for any articles which may be exported to that country ?—It is 
always procurable, but it depends on circumstances whether it 
will make a profitable return to the exporter. I have mentioned 
a case where it was not, and where the exporter was compelled 
to have British manufactures in return as an export to India. 

India requires only a limited supply of bullion, like every other 
country. 

5942. Can you state why the Americans should have con¬ 
ducted four-fifths of their trade generally in dollars, why they 
should not have exported merchandize to a larger amount ?—I 
think that the Americans have not the means of exporting ma¬ 
nufactures to a large amount. They have no manufactures of 
their own which they could furnish to the Chinese. The quan¬ 
tity of British manufactures exported .by them is yearly 
increasing. 

^ The witness is directed to withdraw. 

. Ordered, .That this Committee be adjourned to Tuesday next, 

one o’clock. 


right to 


J.Crmwfttrd, 

Esq. 
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Mr, W, Brown , 


Die Mortis, 22° Junii 1830. 

" 1 " T- ■ ■ ' ■ ■ — 

The Lord President in the Chair.. 

l83 °- Mr. WILLIAM BROWN is called in, and examined as 

follows : 

n own * 

5943. You are a merchant or agent trading to China ?—I am 
a merchant and agent trading to China and America. 

$944. Did you ever export to China any good* on your own 
account ?—-No; I have merely acted as agent. 

5945. Have you exported goods on your own account to other 
parts of the world ?—No, I cannot say that we have; we are 
merely agents. If we have done so, it is to a very limited 
extent indeed. 

5946. Can you state the extent of your shipments in suc¬ 
cessive years to China?—Not from recollection. I have here a 
statement which I beg to deliver m. 

The witness delivers in the same, and it is read, and is as follows: 

i 

A Statement of Merchandize shipped by W. and J. Brown and Co., of 

Liverpool, to Canton, from November 1821 to Jaly 1829. 



November 1821 
February •• 1822 
March1823 
August ... 1823 

July.1824 

February.. 1825 

July.1825 

November 1825 
September 1826 

May.1827 

October... 1827 

May.1828 

April.....1829 
July ..... 1629 


Per ship Columbian . • 

883 Packages, value 66,751 19 

4 

— 

Isabella...... 

874 

— 64,256 18 

3 

— 

Tobacco Plant 

510 

— 50,834 12 

8 

— 

Columbian . • 

1,079 

— 76,016 14 

2 

— 

Isabella.. 

677 

— 53,277 2 

5 

— 

New Jersey .« 

831 

— 52,422 10 

7 

— 

Phcemx. 

688 

-*• 54,217 2 

1 

— 

Juniata...... 

684 

— 47,505 19 

3 

— 

Isabella. 

552 

— 48,471 7 11 

— 

Woodrop Simms 664 

— 59,888 2 

9 

—« 

Globe. 

943 

— 65,966 19 

4 

— 

Isabella. 

816 

— GO,999 16 

9 

— 

Tobacco Plant 

666 

— 55,909 4 

3 

— 

Isabella. 

626 

— 48,818 15 

6 



Total amount ....£ 805,257 5 

3 


• i . 

N*. The above includes some specie, die amount of which cannot be 
given with accuracy, but it does not, probably, in the whole ex¬ 
ceed £ 10,000. With this exception, the cargoes consisted of Bri¬ 
tish manufactured goods, and the amount stated is the cost and 
charges after deducting debentures. In the evidence given before 
the Committee of the House of* Commons, the Isabella's cargo in 
May 1828 was, by mistake, omitted. 


Liverpool,- 18th June 1830. 


(Signed) Wm, Brown. 
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5947. Do the amounts there stated vary from the declared 22 Jih» 1*83(1. 

values of the shipments in the custom house books ?—I rather — 

think they do- ^ r * Brown. 

5948. To what extent ?—I am not able to state exactly; 

probably one third lesir. A ; ' • —* 

5949. Where no duty is paid on the export of goods, do those 

engaged in the expert of them, in declaring the value of them, 
adhere as nearly as they can te the real value ?—We are very 
careless about it. When we have no documents<to fixity we 
assume a value, where there is no export duty- ’ * 

5950. Do you usually assume a value higher or lower than 
the real value?—We frequently cannot tell what the value it'; 
we say so much per package; sometimes higher, sometimes 
lower; but I believe with respect to those goods the value as¬ 
sumed in all cases was lower than the real value. 

5951. Do you know whether that was done for any purpose?— 

The gentleman, who was a partner in the house, owning this pro¬ 
perty, was willing to keep the business as. much to himself as 
he could, and I do not believe he returns to us the real value 
or the real prices; but from the prices he transmitted to us 
our entries were made at the Custom House. 

5952. Then was your duty confined to entering the goods ? 

—Entering them and paying for them. 

5953. What sum did you receive ?—Two shillings and six¬ 
pence a package "for shipping, and one per cent, for commission- 

5954. How did you estimate your commission* if you were 
not acquainted with the value ?—By bills drawn upon us for the 
purchase. 

5955. Then, though.you do not know the value of each arti¬ 
cle, you know the value of the total shipment for each year ?— 

Yes; the shipment would take place at three or four dif¬ 
ferent entries. 

5956. For what ports do the vessels clear out in which you 
shipped those goods ?—Generally for Batavia* I am not sure 
whether one did not clear out for Canton. 

5957. Was that for the purpose of concealing the nature of 
the traffic ?—It was. 

5958. Have you any means of ascertaining whether those ad¬ 
ventures were profitable ?—The first few years they were pro¬ 
fitable, and the last four years they were unprofitable; they are 
beginning again to be profitable. 

5959. On what authority do you state that?—There are 
three branches of my establishment in the United States; 
through one of them, in Philadelphia, the arrangements for 
those cargoes were made, and credits lodged by John A. Brown 
and Company with William and James Brown and Company at 
Liverpool, for the purchase of those cargoes. We are desired 
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Mr. W. Brown. 


22 June 1830. . to hold such a«un at the disposal of the gentleiaan wfeocomes 

to make the purchases. ' 

6060. Haw you any means of ascertaining the"Outturn of 
that adventure ?—Only from report. I do not see the returns; 
but I know.it from my partner, who is ^acquainted with it? 'I 
state this from the substance of my partner’s correspondence. 

6961. Do you know what circumstance at any period di¬ 
minished the profit on those exports ?—About .four years ago, 
when the trade became less profitable than it had*been*pre¬ 
viously (I think that arose from more causes than one), about 
that period,- the East-India Company were beginning to send teas 
direct from Canton to British America; and I apprehend that 
presented those imported by the Americans being sent in there; 
and about the same period the European powers threw more 
difficulty in the way of the direct import of teas from America 
to Europe, and that also abridged the markets of Europe/.for 
the consumption of tea; and the trade also, I apprehend, was 
injured by the Americans being too enterprising; still hoping 
the business would improve, they continued to trade, probably 
on a fictitious capital in part, arising from bonding for the duties 
at long periods. 

5962. The total import of tea into the British provinces in 
North America by the East-India Company not amounting to 
more in value than £100,000 a year, that circumstance alone 
would not probably have produced much effect on the Ameri¬ 
can trade?—No ; X do not think that that circumstance would 
alone, but in conjunction with the others it had this effect. 

5963. As far as new duties imposed on the import of teas to 
the Continent of Europe might aifect the American trade, they 
would likewise, if the trade were open, affect the trade of British 
merchants to the Continent in tea ?—Of course they would. 

5964. Is that over-trading at an end, in your opinion ?—I 
I think it is in some measure; a number of those who were en¬ 
gaged in it at that time have been unfortunate in their affairs, 
and there is probably less competition. 

5965. Have you any knowledge of the expense of navigating 
American and British ships ?—Not of British ships ; but I know 
something of American ships. 

5966. Have you any means of comparing the two ?—No, I 
♦ have not. 


5967. From your knowledge as a merchant and agent, are 
you enabled to form an opinion whether, in the event of the 
China trade being opened to British subjects, they would be 
enabled to carry op that trade with more advantage than the 
Americans carry it on now ?—I apprehend mercantile capital is 
much more plentiful in this country than in America; the 
interest of money is less, and I think the expense of navigation 
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is as little; I think they would be'-able -to earry it on with equal 22 June 1830* 
advantage, probably. » • • 

5968. Are there not many American merchants engaged in 
that trade possessed 1 of very large capital ?—I do not think 
think there are many possessed of very large capital. 

5969. Do you think those who have large capital, Mr. Cushion 
and others, have traded to more advantage than the persons 
possessed of small capital ?—No doubt they have. 

5970. To what circumstances do you attribute the greater 
profits they may have obtained in the trade ?—-I think they 
hate been engaged in a different trade from most of the other 
American merchants; and they have not been obliged, I be¬ 
lieve, to borrow money on respondentia, which is the usual 
method of raising money by those who have not sufficient capi¬ 
tal themselves to carry on the China trade. 

5971. Will you explain what respondentia is ?—It is a loan 
made by a monied house to a house wishing to borrow, for 
which they receive a certain interest, say eleven or twelve per 
cent., for the voyage, the parties lending the money having the 
goods hypothecated to them, and paying the insurance; the 
sum they receive is without reference to whether the voyage is 
long or short. 

5972. In what way doe9 the possession of a larger capital af¬ 
ford peculiar advantages in the carrying on of the China trade ? 

—It enables the party possessing that capital to chose his own 
markets in Europe with more convenience ; it enables him pro¬ 
bably to purchase large quantities of opium, and to let it re¬ 
main for a market in China, which those possessed of smaller 
capitals, I apprehend, have not been much in the habit of; they 
have been more in the trade from the United States direct to 
England, and from thence to China, and then back. 


6973. Do you apprehend the larger the capital the greater 
the advantage ?—Provided it can be used. 

5974. Should you think that the East-India Company, hav¬ 
ing so very great a capital engaged in that trade, could carry it 
on with more advantage than private merchants ?—I do not 
think that any company can carry on trade with so much advan¬ 
tage as a private merchant, provided that individual has suffi¬ 
cient capital for his operations. 


5975. Still less could you expect that degree of care which* 
is shewn by a private individual in the management of his con¬ 
cerns, from persons managing the great capital of a company, 
who, -whatever may be the out-turn of that adventure, would 
neither receive more nor less in the shape of interest and 
revenue ?—That is precisely the view I take of it. 

5976v Are you aware whether the woollens shipped on Ame¬ 
rican bottoms for China have been in quality superior or inferior 
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22 June 4 830. to those dripped by,the Campany?-*J beye reapqatp believe 

- they are quite as good as those shipped by the Company* aad 

A/r. W. &vwru boujght with $&. much care. . . J , 

6$Q1. Are they of the same* sorts Pretty much the aarae. 

5978, Cm you date whether they 'wre> obtained »tiy *the? pri¬ 
vate merchants at a lower coat than that at which the Company 
obtain their goods?—I think they are foil as low as those 
bought by the Company, inasmuch as the private traderV pay¬ 
ments are more convenient to the. seller* and that they are not 
subject to the delay of inspection* which gootfa purchased by lhe 
East-India Company are. 

5979c Are the woollens shipped all of one quality, or neatly 
an ?—No 5 they vary very much in quality. 

5980. Bo you knew on which quality the highest profit is 
obtained, whether the highest or the lowest ?—No; 1 do not. 

5961. Have any new articles been exported of late years?_ 

I think not to any great extent. I understand they are trying 
cotton yams in China, but I am not aware of any thing to any 
extent having been sent of late but what the Chinese have been 
in the habit of receiving. 

5982. You have not shipped any new articles ?—Not that I 
am aware of. 

5983. For what length of time have you been employed in 
the shipment of British goods to China?—Since 1821. 

5984. Have you been engaged in sending to British India ?— 
Occasionally. 

5985. In what year was your first shipment to China?—In 
1821. 

5986. What was the amount?—Sixty-six thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-one pounds; in February 1822, I perceive 
there is another cargo; in 1823, two cargoes; in 1824, one 
cargo i and 1825, three cargoes. 

5987. The shipments gradually increased to 1825 ?-~Yes, 

5988* What was the whole amount of shipment in 1825 ?_ 

About £150,000. . , 

5989. Did the shipments fall off subsequently ?—In 1886 
there was but one cargo sent, amounting to £47,000; m 1827 
there were two cargoes, amounting to about £120,000; in 1828, 
one cargo, amounting to £60,000 1 and in 1829, two cargoes, 
amounting to about £100,000. 

5990. Have you any orders for shipment in the present year ? 
—We have. 

•5991* To what extent, up to the present time P—About 

£ 110 , 000 . 

5992. So that the shipments are gradually increasing again 
since 1828?—Yes. 
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5993. Can yotl state with mdre precision your reasons for 23 June 1530., 
believing that the last shipment had been profitable,besides the ~T „„ 
increased orders you have lately received ?—I think it is evident ^ * 
that they are more profitable, from my house having lodged 
credit for these mew operations; and they have also stated to 
me that they have been more profitable, and that they feel more 
confidence in going on with the trade* 

5994* In what manner do your principals purchase goods for 
the China market ?-*-One of the partners of the house has 
always attended and bought the goods in England, and for the 
payment of which he passes bills upon us. 

5995. Do you know under what mark they are disposed of in 
China P—For some time past, probably from the first, he has 
been in the habit of putting his name upon them, in order to give 
them credit and currency with the Chinese. 

5996. Is there any imitation of the Company’s mark ?—Not at 
all. 1 think he puts Samuel T. Jones upon them. 

5997. Have yon information you can depend upon that that 
mark is considered sufficient, without any imitation of the Com¬ 
pany’s mark in addition?—From every information I have I 
believe that mark obtains them as much credit with the Chinese 
as the Company’s mark. His object was to establish the repu¬ 
tation of the house, by packing none but fair goods under that 
mark. 

5998. Do you know in what manner the East-India Com¬ 
pany’s goods are purchased for the China market ?—>1 have un¬ 
derstood they are all subject to inspection, which creates some 
delay in the payment, which does not arise with the private 
trade, and which enables the private trade to make themselves 
as desirable customers to the sellers of the goods as the Company. 

5999. Have you any means of comparing the manner in 
which Mr. Jones purchases his goods with that in which the 
East-Igdia Company purchase their goods?—The principal in¬ 
formation I have upon that subject is from Mr. Jones himself, 
and one or two of the manufacturers of whom he has bought. 

He has an opportunity of seeing the manner in which the goods 
are got up for the Company; and I have understood that his 
goods are fully as well or better bought. 

6000. When you speak of the general result of the shipments 
having been unprofitable, can you state at what period of the 
voyage they became unprofitable ?—The goods out have gene¬ 
rally sold well, and for fair profits; but the return cargoes have 
been unprofitable. 

6001. If the trade had been open, and those speculations had 
been conducted by British merchants, who might have brought 
back a return cargo to England, do you conoeive that such spe¬ 
culations would have been more profitable?—I think they 
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the import of teas. I cannot speak of thecO^peiiffbh .they 
would have tomeet with; : biit If a British'tnbNi'httht'has to* tb 
Chihk ibid ‘ bring teas to Europe; #f presettMie* WdtMpitfoaMy 
sustain a loss. ‘ ‘ ‘ v ** r in '' -*'■ ‘ -' ‘ 


6002. Supposing they were id go tft Chfrta and bring areforn 
cargo to England, do you think the Tetdrh voydges Would he 
more or less profitable?—It depends on the nttthb&r bf the Re¬ 
turn cargoes. If there were but ffew cargoes brought it wotiM 
be profitable; if there was Over-trading, that would be, as it has 
been in other instances of many hew trades, unprofitable; 
Buenos Ayres, for instance—the first of the trade was most 
ruinous, though it has now become a healthy trade. 

6003. Does that observation apply to trade generally ?*^-Y©s. 
It Would be profitable so long as over-trading did not take place. 

6004. Do you know whether the Dutch supply much of the 

tea that is now consumed in Europe?—I should think they do, 
a good deal. > 

6005. Do not you think that the want of a return cargo, 
which could be disposed of in the English market, has been one 
of* the great causes of limiting the speculations of the Ambri*- 
cans in China?—I am not altogether certain of that. I think 
that the returns being so unprofitable has imposed one barrier to 
the extension of the trade; but 1 am not aware that the Ameri¬ 
cans were deterred altogether from going there. 

6006. Has not the circumstance of the best market in Europe 
for China produce being shut against them contributed very 
much to that ?—No doubt. 


6007. Has not the loss of the trade in tea to Canada had an 
effect upon their trade?—Undoubtedly, to a certain extent, 
it has. 

The witness is directed to withdraw. 


Mr. RICHARD MILNE is called in, and examined as 

follows; 

Mr. R. Milne. 6008. You have carried on trade with China, have you not ? 

—I have. 

6009. Did you reside in this country while you were carrying 

on this trade ?—No. I wag bom in Manchester, but a long time 
ago I went to the United States of America to vend British 
goods. I resided in Philadelphia. I commenced trading to 
India and China about the year 1799, and continued shipping 
in various vessels till the year 1811. At the period to which ! 
allude the vessels went on freight; there would be ten to twenty 
shippers in one vessel, and a great number of vessels.^ » 

6010. What freight did you pay; did it vary much during 
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that period?—Th& period*alluded to ^as that of the war in 22 Jume 1830. 

Europe. Freight*.were high, I mayaay forty-five dollars per -. 

ton measurement of forty cubic feet; or nobre correctly, speak- ^ r * *** M&m, 
ing of tea, die, American? allowed ten quarter jchests. 

fiQjlr hlotwidist&^ding that high freight, was the trade pro¬ 
fitable ?—It was, at the period to which I allude* 

661.2. Did it increase* gradually from the year 1799 to the 
year JL811 ?— There was an increase. The market was, occa¬ 
sionally overdone; but at that period there were no manufac¬ 
tures in America, and we imported considerable quantities of 
goods from Calcutta as. well as from China; there was a consi¬ 
derable trade to India and China out of Philadelphia. 

6013. Was that part of the trade which proceeded from India 
profitable ?—It was. I was concerned in both* and I think I may 
say that I never lost money during that period. 

6014. Which was the most profitable of the two* the Indian 
or,the China trade ?—Sometimes one, sometimes the other; but 
I think the Chin* trade was at that period the more certain. 

6015. To whom did you commit the care of your expoy£g to 
China at Canton?—The vessels by which I shipped, ^nd I 
believe all the vessels at that period, were uniformly accompa¬ 
nied by supercargoes; the establishments jin China had not then 
taken place* 

6016. Did the supercargo on board of the ship take charge of 
the goods belonging to all the different merchants who shipped 
on board of it ?—They did; there were pretty generally two su-* 
percargoes on board those vessels, nine times in ten, for the 
protection of the property in the case of death. 

6017. You were at no loss for an agent; you were obliged to 
commit your goods to the supercargo ?—*Yes. 

6018. How much did you pay him ?—Three per cent. 

6019. How was that sum calculated ?—I believe he opened 
an account current with us; sometimes he deducted his three 
per cent, from the amount shipped; but at other times, from 
the amount of the goods purchased ; it is nearly the same thing; 
deducting it from the amount shipped was a little in his favour, 
but nearly the same thing in amount. 

6020. Of what did that shipment consist ?—Almost always 
Spanish dollars; occasionally a little ginseng, a root gathered 
in America, which the Chinese like to take as medicine; but 
I may say almost always Spanish dollars. 

6021. Did the shipments of other adventurers in the same 
vessel consist likewise of Spanish dollars ?—Nine times in ten. 

The vessels from Philadelphia, which was at that time the most 
extensive port for the trade with China from the United States, 
the freight ships were probably, for their tonnage, the richest 
ships which visited China, having a large number of shippers. 

5 N 
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32 Jane 1830. 6022. What was the amount of their tonnage ?—Frona ;9fi0 to 

—— 450, and perhaps, accidentally, as large M 500 tons, cseryVig 

Mr. n. JAM*. dollarsT . , * „ 

6038. Nothing but dollars ?*—Very little besides. 

6034. Who carried on the ttade in merdumditee ? —The trade 
with China in merchandize from tbe'Umted States of America 
is a much later trade. Some persons resident in Boston pretty 
extensively; some resident m Philadelphia, whom I knew, pretty 
extensively; but the greatest part of the trade from the United 
States of America has been in Spanish dollars. 

6025. When did the trade in the export of merchandize from 
America spring up ?—There has been some export of American 
manufactures, I think not very large, from England, perhaps 
in the year 1820, or sooner; I cannot be positive. It commenced 
small, and has kept increasing. 

6026. Have the Americans exported to Canton any quantity 
of the manufactures of continental Europe ?—I should not think 
much. At New York they can make up a cargo of manufac¬ 
tures of Europe generally perhaps as soon as in any part of the 
world, the variety is so great. 

6027. Has that been done ?—I do not think it has. So for 
as comes within my knowledge, the exports of manufactured 
goods from the United States to China have been the greater 
part British, I think. 

6028. Have the Americans exported latterly any great quan¬ 
tity of opium to China?—I cannot speak to that. I was never 
engaged in that trade. 

2 9.What did you import from China besides tea?—Silks, 
nankeens, and a little cassia; occasionally, perhaps, some other 
trifling things, not worth enumerating. 

6030. Were the silks as profitable as the teas?—Sometimes 
the teas left a good profit; occasionally the silks would do better. 
The silks were safe if we held them. 

6031. Were the nankeens profitable ?—Occasionally; not very, 
lately; of dull sale. 

6032. Your trade in nankeens has almost entirely fallen off, 
has it not?—Yes. The great variety of pantaloon staffs made 
in England and other countries has destroyed it. 

6033. Does the trade in silks continue as profitable as it was? 
—It varies, I think. 

6034. Generally speaking, was the safest return in tea ?—At 
the period to which I allude the return in tea was very safe; but 
of late years very ruinous. 

6035. To what years do you refer, when you say of late 
years ?—I think four or five; for the last five years, to speak 
correctly; I do not pledge myself to one year. 





* 6036 i Doyouknowtbe reason of that ?—Tb#*' American 
iteOpte art extremity industrious, and have great enterprise. 
The great-faetfity given by government of the credit forebear 
on the teat, fuutoqu&lly <s* the. facility with which rapney is bor¬ 
rowed; pix respondentia, prevails to a considerable extent. 

- 6087. Will you state what the law is with respect to the pay¬ 
ment of duties in America on imports from China ?—As regards 
tea, when the ship arrives we make an entry to land them from 
the .vessel, and put them into bond. The government,'if it is 
a person of respectability, will allow them to be taken into a 
room in the merchant's own warehouse. The teas are landed, 
and taken home to this room ; and then they affix two locks on 
the. door, the government keeping one key and the merchant 
the other; those teas may remain any period not exceeding one 

J 'ear; and whenever the merchant wishes to make use of them, 
le goes and makes another entry, getting some merchant to 
give a bond with him, and he has another years credit for the 
duties. The teas are then delivered to the merchant for sale. 


6038. Supposing you landed teas and gave your first bond, 
and at the end of twelve months took out the teas; should you 
t^en give another bond for the payment of duty at the expira¬ 
tion of twelve months from that time ?—Yes, precisely so. The 
first is my own simple bond ; the government do not consider 
themselves as putting me into possession of the property; they 
take my simple bond for entering in store; but the second bond 
is countersigned by a merchant, supposed to be of some solidity. 

6039. Then you might possibly have credit for two years, 
minus a single day ?—Yes ; but I can make no use of the teas 
for the first eleven months. Until I make my second entry I 
do not gain any thing by my teas being in bond. 

6040. But the payment of duty might be deferred for two 
years?—Yes; precisely so. 

6041. Could you sell your goods before the expiration of the 
first year?—Yes. Though the goods are on my premises, the 
government have one key and I have another; by making the 
second entry I can get possession of the property at any time; 
but, in point of fact, 1 have only one year’s credit, though the 
payment is deferred for another year. 

6042. You have one year’s credit after you have sold the 
goods?—Yes. It might so happen that I had not much credit 
in the duty on those teas if the market was depressed. I might 
not gain much time; but, generally speaking, all merchants 
within the year avail themselves of a favourable period, and sell 
off the whole of their teas; and it is understood in America that 
the first shipment enables a person to send out two others, when 
sold off, together with the benefit of the credit he has derived, if 
so disposed. 

6043. When you take* your goods out of bond at the end of 
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M&kmiitM* eleven DKmtfttimdBeM them* ibe price yet* receive tfovfert <the 
•*“* duty you have afterwards to pay ?—It ought to do. ^ • > * 

***** 6044* Hbware ytou paid: in ready mohey or by Mil?—-The 

trade of America generaHy,iir the large seaports, 4s>for promts* 
aoiy notes. We gite six months’ credit; in general from timrto 
six*iaccording to our agreement; those notes we can Convert 
into moneys on some terms, tore-ehip to China again* * 

0645. At what rate couid you convert that bill into money* 
dm you discount a bill .at six months ?—*-Six months, or nine 
months sometimes. The bankers do not discount paper longer 
than four months; but bills can be discounted at four* six, and 
eight months, at six per cent, per annum. 

6046. Having by the sale of those goods realised some profit 
on ithat you had originally invested m the purchase of the ex¬ 
ports sold, and having likewise received an additional price, 
which may be considered as money lent you by the government, 
you are enabled to purchase anotner cargo, and so to continue 
the adventure?—Yes. 

6047. Has not the American trade with China been in a great 
measure supported in that manner ?—Not at the period to which 
I allude; they were then bona fide capitalists. There went in 
one of those freight ships, which were frequently the richest 
ships visiting China for their tonnage, consignments by ten or 
twenty shippers. I would ship £2,000 or so upon one of those 
vessels, and go on as many vessels as I could; being my own 
underwriter, which increased the profit, I would ship £1,000 or 
£5,000, according to my ability. 

6048. Will you state what were your actual losses by under¬ 
writing ?—I never lost any thing; they were good vessels. I 
think I shipped once to Calcutta, in the year 1817 or 1818, in a 
vessel which had something damaged; but I gained, I did not 
lose then. 

6049. What was the rate of insurance to China at that time ? 

During the late war it was seven or eight per cent* out and 

home. 

6050. Were you peculiarly fortunate, or was the loss small in 
general ?—They were good ships, and they took care whom they 
selected for captains; the captains were persons of good habits, 
and intelligent. 

6051. Was there then very little competition among the in* 
surers ?—There are a great many insurance offices. 

6652. Is not insurance in general higher in America than in 
this country ?—I do not think it is now; it may be a fraction; 
in America there is no policy duty; I go to an office and insure 
£1,000 sterling, and. all I have to pay is one dollar for ^ printed 
policy. ♦ V 
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6053* Whatid il ia thisf country aWi don’t xecoHect^ ornnt 22 

positively. *' v ■»;'..*> v ! yi.-v-* ■.'.*» ■* vni 

6054. Durihg the time yob wore engaged in the ttAda* did it 
appear to you that .the quality of the teaycro imported was d&- 
terioraied The tee called young hyson, which was in great 
(k m*m& in A menca» deteriorated or feU off'very mucbm quality. 

6055. Was the quantity imported much greater than it had 
■been ?—.The import certainly increased. I think twenty years 
ago they told us that young hyson tea, that which was really 
young hysoip, the buds of the first gathering of hysom I believe, 
could not exceed 4,000 chests; but the Chinese finding it in 
great request, and that the Americans would give a fair price for 
it, they increased it to 20,000. 

6056. Have they furnished an inferior tea ?—Yes, the quality 
fell off very much. 

6057* Did* the quality of Mack tea deteriorate much ?—I 
never imported much black tea. 

6058. Did old teas of a former year obtain a ready sale in 
America?—No; they declined in value, to speak correctly, five 
per cent., unless the new teas were very inferior in their quality, 
and the old ones have been superior; then the difference might 
not be so great; but if the new teas were of good quality, it 
would be difficult to sell the old teas. 


6059. Even at a loss of five per cent.?—Yesi, I think so j I 
believe i am speaking within bounds, but I cannot pledge myself 
precisely. 

6060. Are you yourself a judge of the quality of teas?—I 
know a little. 


6061* Should you say that the old teas were very inferior to 
the new, supposing them to be originally of the same quality ?— 
Since I was examined in another place I have been into different 
shops in London to inform myself. I examined their teas, and 
talked to them. Some of them I knew. Their ideas appeared to 
me to be very much the same as ours in America, and that the 
depreciation in the quality of teas would exceed five per cent, 
per annum. 

6062. In the second year would it fall off more than five per 
eent. -I do not mean to speak to that. 1 should think that the 
lower-priced teas would fall off from five to seven and a half per 
cent, in the first year; but that I may be within the marie, I 
would say five. 

6063* Would the higher-priced teas fall off in the same pro¬ 
portion ?—t think not. 

6064. What induced you to leave off the trade ?—It was not 
profitable* and I was drawing my affairs into a small compass. 

6065. What part ceased to be profitable; was it the import of 
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*«as>ofBi]ks, or ofnankeens fW-Of teas ^jhiefly Vthe 14s* was 
serious on teas latterly* .i ' -•** >* • • » - 

6066. Was there any profit on the emnmoi)'articles r ydb^ Men¬ 
tion; drugs, and so on ?-^We used to import casstsk to fill up 
the tonnage in many of those ships. * Tiro tons and ane*eighth 
were allotted for every thousand dolfarsin value; endiftbeteas 
and silks dkl not make up the tonnage,'they put in other articles 
of smaller value. 


6067. To what year do you refer, when you say the trade 
became unprofitable to you ?—The last time I shipped was in 
1820. I did not lose money, but I did not make any. A year 
or two after that it was better; but I believe since 1824 there 
has not been much profit on teas. Some persons with superior 
judgment and management may do better; but taking it as a 
whole, I think the losses have been great. 

6068. Have you any information by which you can judge 
whether the trade is now reviving ?—My letters from America, 
from persons engaged in vending English goods in particular, 
within the last two months, say, we cannot complain of trade, 
I am told, indeed I see from the prices-current, that teas are 
very low; but I believe the Americans succeeded better this 

J rear in vending English goods in China; in some degree, per¬ 
haps, owing to the misunderstanding with the Company. 

6069. Were you in America in 1825 ?—Yes. 

6070. Did fou at all watch the tea market at that time ?— 
I do not recollect particularly watching it; 1 know it was very 
bad. 


6071. Was not that a year in which there were larger impor¬ 
tations than any other year ?—That was during the years 1824 
1825, and 1826, and persons who were then speculative traders^ 
Mr. Thompson, Mr. Smith, and others, have failed. I believe 
the vending of English goods in China by a person who had 
some knowledge of the caprice and taste of the people has been 
beneficial. 

,6072. Do you mean English goods taken from America, or 
English goods carried by Americans from hence ?—English 
goods carried by Americans from hence to China. 

6073. Can you 6tate what proportion of tea imported remains 
in bond for the whole eleven months, and what proportion is 
taken out immediately ?—1 think in the course of thirty or forty 
days after the import nearly the whole is taken out. The great-, 
cst part of the Cnina traders make an entry for the benefit of 
long credit into their own warehouses or government stores, and 
so soon as that landing is completed they generally make a final 
entry,.get the teas into their own possession, and make a public 
sale of them, the same as at the India-House, they sell offan 
entire cargo on the credit of six months; an auctioneer or per- 
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son;who vends thosegoode w4ften<* {person of capital; he. will 22fJim6 t03O. 
agree to tell the goods, to guarantee the debts, ami to cash the — 
bil^, at a certain per-centage. . Mt. R. Mftne. 

GQ74. U it allowed to sell goods in a bonded warehouse, 
without paying tip theduty?—No, it is not; they make mi 
entry and give a bond with security, and then they are deli¬ 
vered; they do not allow them to be sold in bond ? if there, be 
an hundred chests, a merchant can enter five or ten as he wants 
them ; but it was the custom with many traders to make, a final 
entry, and sell the whole off, „ „ 

.6075. What is the amount of duty payable in America on 
tea ?—It is a specific duty varying according to different quali¬ 
ties ; on the common bohea it is twelve cents per pound; on 
Congo and souchong, and on all black tea it is twenty-five; on 
hyson 6kin tea it is twenty-eight; on young hyson and hyson 
it is forty, and on the fine teas, imperial and gunpowder, I be¬ 
lieve fifty cents per pound. • 

6076. What is the proportion of the duty paid in America to 
the duty paid in England ?—It appears that the duty paid in 
America on all the teas is about equal to the first cost in Cbina; I 
lieve I may say it is a hundred per cent.; if the tea in China 
costs Is. the duty is Is. in America; 1 have before stated it at 
75 to 100, but I believe it is 100. 

6077. What is the amount of duty when paid on the sale 
price in America ?—If hyson skin tea sells for sixty-three cents, 
the duty, which is twenty-eight, is equal to forty-five per cent. 

On the finer teas the duty may be thirty-three or thirty-five per 
cent, on the sale price. I speak without calculation, but I be¬ 
lieve I am nearly correct. 

6078. What is the difference between the cost price in China 
and the sale price in America of the different sorts of tea ?—It 
has been very bad indeed of late ; the loss on many of those teas 
has been twenty-five per cfent. and thirty per cent. I am given to 
understand now, that the import of tea into America this season 
will occasion loss; but I only know what others have told me upon 
that subject. 

6079. Should you say that teas bought at New York and 
Boston in the course of the last autumn were sold at a remune¬ 
rating price to the importer ?—I should think not; persons in 
Boston and others have made a profit, perhaps, on the outward 
voyage on English goods from this country. 

6080. To what cause do you attribute this loss thus sus¬ 
tained ?—The market has been overstocked with tea ; the teas 
on the continent of Europe have been exceedingly low. The 
trade to Canada, as it was termed, has been cut off completely: 

Coffee is very low in price, and people in America breakfast on 
coffee. 

6081. Did the persons whom you employed to transact your 
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n a^Lh there ? —My opigioa,!* . that they aid not experience apy dim- 
Xflr4^i(m culty.jvbateyer; I never heard of apy. 

6M^2,, Neithor froga the regulations qt it# government, pox 
the dispositions of the people r—I never heard of any difficulty 
whatever.; 1 believe that if they conduct themselves W|th pro¬ 
priety they never experience much difficulty. 

6083. ,Do you conceive the absence of dificulty was at ah in¬ 
creased by the presence of the East-Iodia Company’s establish¬ 
ment there?—No, I do not think it wasfT believe that those 
freight ships from Philadelphia were as well received there as 
any ships visiting that port; they were the richest ships, de¬ 
cidedly, for their tonnage. 

6084. Did your agent at Canton ever represent that there wa$ 
any difficulty in obtaining an increased quantity of teas, if there 
was a demand for it?—The young hyson tea left us the best profit; 
Our instructions were to brinjJ*all the good young hyson tea 
they could.procure, but their answer was always that it wa6 not 
to be bad. Of the other qualities of tea, sometimes the price 
was a little higher, but there was no deficiency in quantity. 

6085. Is the young hyson the best?—No; but it is a fa¬ 
vourite tea with the Americans; it represents the hyson, and 
is at a moderate price. 

6086. The quality of young hyson fell off you say in one 
year, did it improve in subsequent years ?~I do not think it did. 

6087. To what year do you refer when you say it fell off?— 
I think the last five or six years; the prices-current speak to 
that; the prices being so low. 

6088. It has not recovered in quality ?—It had not while I 
was in America, or not generally. 

6089. Was there any difficulty in levying the duty on tea, 
on the principle of rateable duty?—No, I think not. There 
wereaofne of the parties did not pay; but there was no difficulty 
as to the adjustment of the duty, that I am aware of. The boxes 
are marked outside wifh the different qualities of tea. The 
boxes are nearly all of the same size ; but a box of fh*e,tea 
weighs much heavier than a coarse one. 

6090. Then there could not be a very extensive fraud ?— 
There could not be. A box of fine tea is thirty or forty per 
cent, heavier than one of coarse tea. 

6091. Have you seen die statement delivered in to this 
committee, and printed, of the comparative prices of tea at 
various places on the Contient and in America, and the prices 
the same teas would fetch at the East-India Company's sales 
without duty?-—I have never seen that, not having been able 
to procure it. 
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6092. ' What other Cockles of readttsisee from Chinato Ante* 22 iM ' 

rica are there besides tea?—Silks and nankeens. — 

_ I/. O' ' 

6093. Is there any mode of remittance by bills ?—'They often 
sell bilk drawn on London. If the exchange be favourable, 
they carry out credits. 

6094. Would the loss by remitting by bills be greater or less 
than by. remitting by tea?—I am not acquainted with the 
exchange; I suppose one will govern the other very much. 

6095. You mentioned that some shipments from Ameriba to 
China had been attended with advantage, in which the ex* 
porter bad consulted the caprices and taste of the people P*~- 
There are persons who are good judges Of fancy silks ; and the 
Chinese can imitate any thing while they remain there. One 
of those rich ships will remain three months. The Supercargo 
will take out patterns of English or French goods, and will 
have something made as near them as possible. The person 
who orders those goods will keep the patterns to himself, and 
if they are rich fancy goods, he is perhaps greatly benefited by 
them. 

6096. Do you not think that the exertions and inquiries of 
individual merchants would be much more conducive to improve- 
ment in such a trade as that than the dealings of a great company ? 

—I have no doubt whatever but that that would be the case. 

But it is my decided opinion, that if you take an experienced man 
out of a large whdlesale warehouse in London or Manchester* 
accustomed to the sale of goods* and to study the caprice and 
taste of buyers, such an individual placed in Cliiua could give 
instructions to this country, by which they could imitate a 
variety of costly goods, at a low price, to please the.Chinese. 

They could imitate a variety of things which the people wanted, 
and could extend the sales in a two or threefold ratio in a 
reasonable period. 

6097. You conceive that the inquiries of Individuals are 
almost essential to the improvement of such a trade astfiatP— 

I think if I took an experienced man out of a lbrge extensive 
warehouse in London or Manchester, accustomed to the sale of 
goods and to study the state and caprice of the buyers, he 
would be enabled to communicate highly valuable information 
to the manufacturers in England ; and such persons could extend 
the trade two or threefold in a few years. . . . 

6098. You think that if the export trade of the East-India 

Company to China has not lately increased, it may be in part 
owing to the absence of that species of exertion ?—I should 
think it is in part. « 

6099. Have not the Americans had the means of sending out 
such a man as you'have described for many years past ?—Yes. 

6100. Have they done so ?—I know some of ihem have not • 

5 o 
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bat F think such a person as I have described would be very 
valuable If he was in China. 1 

6101. Has such a person ever been sent out there ?-—There 

perhaps have been persons sent there itho have done^it in part; 
but not such as are to be had in the great towehouses in Cheap- 
side* br Manchester. 1 * ‘ 

6102. In the event of opening the trade with China, do you 
apprehend that the English merchants would have the means of 
extending that trade beyond those which have been possessed 
by the Americans ?—I think an English manufacturer or mer¬ 
chant would understand the shipment of goods better, as 
regards a free trade; he would be on the same footing as regards 
die trade in tea. The Americans have of course the same 
advantage * as the English; but it is very difficult to enter into 
.competition with a large manufacturing house in this country* 

6108. Do you not think that a manufacturing people would 
unavoidably enjoy greater advantages of the kind to which you 
have been just alluding than a nation which was not manufac¬ 
turing?—Certainly; that is what I mean to say* 

- 6104* Have not the Americans possessed means of exporting 
manufactures from this country, and of adapting the form and 
the colour and fashion of those manufactures to the taste which 
they understood to exist in China?—They certainly have bad 
persons here; but the very limited extent to which the trade 
has been carried to so immense a population must shew that it 
is in its infancy, in my opinion. » 

6105. Do you think there has been a want of capital in the 
trade ?—No, I do not think that there is a want of capital; but 
the trade is too limited for so large a market; that is my 
opinion. 

6106. Do you kpow whether the Americans have attempted 
to trade with any part of China except Canton ?—Not to my 
knowledge. 

The witness is directed to withdraw. 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Thursday next, 

one o’clock. 


Die Jovis, 24° Jumi 1830. 

The Lord President in the Chair. 


Sir JAMES BRABAZON URMSTON is called in, and 

examined as follows : 

6107* You were in the Company’s service in China?—I was. 
6108. What was your situation?—I was there altogether 
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above twenty years ; I filled the several stations in the Com* 24 Jane 183KK 
pany's factory, and was president of thefactory about five yeans — 
in the latter part of my residence there. ^ 

.... _ 1 . . . , J, A ITrmslon. 

6109* Do you think the Company purchasing their teas gene¬ 
rally by contract, purchase them as advantageously as indivi¬ 
duals who purchase them in the open market ?— I think so, most 
certainly; they have the chance of procuring better teas. 


6110. Do you conceive that all the best teas are furnished to 
those merchants who contract with the Company ?-— Not all of 
them; a portion of the Company’s teas are purchased in the 
market. 


6111. What proportion of the teas is purchased in the market? 
—It depends a good deal on the circumstances of the season ; 
sometimes a third, sometimes a fourth, sometimes a fifth, if the 
contracts fall short, which has been the case frequently. When 
they have not been able to obtain a sufficient quantity of the 
contract teas, the investment is made up by purchases in the 
market. 


6112. Have the contractors usually failed in delivering the 
higher or the lower qualities of teas in the quantity demanded 
by the Company ?—During my residence in China, particularly 
during my chiefship, there was a great defalcation in the quan¬ 
tity of the green teas; that happened in two or three seasons; 
we had also some difficulty in obtaining the quantity of green 
teas which the contract required. 

n 6113. Have you gone into the open market for the purpose 
of purchasing those green teas, when an insufficient quantity 
was furnished to the Company by contract ?—When the quan¬ 
tity of green tea was not to be had under the contract, there 
was scarcely any of that tea to be had in the market. I alluded, 
in my former reply, chiefly to the purchases of black teas; it 
seldom occurred that when there was a deficiency of green teas 
there were any of those qualities to be had in the market. 

6114. How do the Americans purchase their teas?—There 
have been instances where they have individually and privately 
contracted for the teas, but I believe generally they purchase in 
the market. 

6115. Do they not usually purchase a very large quantity of 
green tea ?—The Americans have generally run upon green 
teas; almost invariably. The proportion of black teas imported 
into the United States of America has been, I understand, com¬ 
paratively very small. 

6116. In those years in which an insufficient quantity of green 
teas has been furnished on contract to the Company, and they 
have not gone into the market to purchase any quantity in con¬ 
sequence of the deficient supply in the market of that quality of 
tea, how have the Americans supplied themselves ?—It has fre¬ 
quently happened that in the season when the Company could 
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14 June 1830i ifot obtetotheir qtnmtfty Of tfew, the Americans havealso been 
~~ deficient. In their qoarttfty Of tens to A certain extent; betides 
r p r? * H which the Americans have frequently taken that description wf 
* green teal which the East-India Company would not, at being 
Untatted for their Investment. 1 - 

* 6lI7. Buying greCn teas of an ftifetiortjU&lity ?—Yes. 

6119. Should you say that in general the quality of the Ame¬ 
rican teas hat Been inferior to that of the Company?—! Should 
say so most distinctly; there mult of course be some exception* 
to this, in a trade carried on for a long period of years.* 

6119. Have the teas the Company have purchased in the 
market been inferior to those they purchased on' contract P-lNot 
always; sometimes they have been equally good, at other times 
they have been rather inferior; they have sometimes been com¬ 
pelled to take rather ah inferior quality of tea to make up their 
investment, hot from choice but from necessity. 

6120. Who are the persons who supply the market at Canton 
with tea?—Different teamen (as theyare denominated); teamen 
who come down from the country. They bring the contract teas 
for the Company, through the Hong merchants, and also then- 
private consignments of investments of tea, to be disposed of to 
the Company and private individuals. Some of the Hong mer¬ 
chants supply the Americans frequently with such teas. 

6121. Do those teamen bringdown tea in small quantities?-^ 
They sometimes do, but generally in what may be considered 
large quantities, seldom less than two or three hundred chesty 
which however is comparatively small certainly. 

6122. Are they proprietors of the tea, or agents for the sale 
of it ?— Sometimes they are proprietors and sometimes brokers; 
but I think, generally speaking, the men who bring the teas down 
are brokers or agents, who bring them from the proprietors in 
the tea country. 

6123. Are they persons of similar character to those with 
whom the Hong merchants contract for the supply of the East- 
India Company?—I believe they are of the same character of 
Chinese, as far as my information goes. 

6124. Are they not sometimes the same individuals ?—Some¬ 
times it happens so in the course of a period of years. 

6125. If a teaman had made a contract he thought not ad¬ 
vantageous with any one of the Hong merchants, he would bring 
his tea into the market, would he not ?—If the contract is once 
entered into between the Hong merchant and the teaman, he is 
bound to produce it 

6126. If he thought it was not advantageoua to enter into 
the contract proposed to him by the Hong merchant, be would 
then bring his tea into the open market?—-Most assuredly. 

6127. So that the only circumstance which would determine 
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him in contracting with the Hong merchant, or bring.ing.bia 24 June l ^o, 
tea into the open market, would be the .terms, whatever they "T" 
might be, which might be offered to^ him by the. Hong pier- T n ^ 
chant ?^I should apprehend that they have the chance ofa - * 
better sale to, and payment from, the Hong tperchant than in 
the market, and certainly , so if the teas ..were intended for the 
Company’s investment. 

61128. The teaman, when he brings down his tea, sells through 
the agency of the Hong merchant, does be not ?—Very fre¬ 
quently he may sell to the outside man, because the teaman do 
not come within the monopoly of the Hong merchant at Can¬ 
ton ; they are, I believe, free agents as far as the disposal of 
their tea is concerned. 

5129. Do the Company usually conduct their business through 
the agency of the richest and most solvent of the Hong mer¬ 
chants, or through that of insolvent merchants?—The business 
of the East-India Company at Canton has generally been di¬ 
vided among all the Hong merchants. When the poorer or 
junior merchants have not been able to procure their teas, it 
has generally been done through the agency of the senior 
merchants. 

6130. Have they ever by preference dealt through the agency 
of the inferior and les6 solvent merchants of the Hong?—That 
has rarely been the case; it has I believe occasionally; I do 
not immediately however recollect: when they have had proper 
.security for the obtaining of the teas from that merchant; they 
have seldom done it unless that person was secured by some of 
the more opulent merchants. 

6131. Have they done it extensively ?—No ; the reverse. 

6132. They would rather avoid doing it?—Yes, assuredly, if 
there was any risk, especially. 

6133. Do you apprehend that open traders at Canton derive 
any advantage from the circumstance of the Company trading 
through the agency of the insolvent Hong merchants ?—-1 should 
think it made very little difference to them. 

6134. In what way would it benefit them at all?—I do not 
think it would at all interfere with them. 

6135. Are teas obtained more readily through the insolvent 
than through the richer merchants?—I should say not; for the 
teas would be required to be of the same quality as if they were 
purchased through the richer merchants. 

6136. Where the name of an insolvent merchant is used for a 
transaction in tea, what commission does he receive; does he 
receive the same as if he were a solvent merchant ?—It is done 
with that view; some remuneration has generally been made to 
the Hong merchant who thus assisted the insolvent one;, when¬ 
ever the East-India Company deal in that way with the insol- 
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24June 1830, vent merchant, it w to giv^him gome assistance to endeavour 
“• to relieve him from Itis difficttities.> 

jr B. UrmHon. 6187. So that it is exactly the same thing to than whether 

they purchase through him or through another; they pay ex¬ 
actly the same commission ?—Whenever that has been the ease 
it is so; but it is • not a very usual occurrence, as I remarked 
before. 

6138. They would not go out of their way to give the advan¬ 
tage of that remuneration to an insolvent, in order to place him 
in a situation of great wealth and more respectability A—I con¬ 
ceive that if a merchant had failed probably more from unfor¬ 
tunate circumstances than misconduct, the Company would en¬ 
deavour by every means in their power, consistently with their 
own interest, to assist that Hong merchant, in order to restore 
him to his former situation. 

6139. Do you apprehend that it is necessary that the Com¬ 
pany’s trade at Canton should be conducted by an establish¬ 
ment so numerous as that which is now there ?—I conceive it 
would be quite impossible to conduct the Company s trade with 
a less establishment than now exists. 

6140. Are all the persons on that establishment constantly 
employed ?—Entirely so, during the season of business, which 
is about six or eight months; and a good deal at other times. 

6141. What length of time should you think required, in 
order to obtain such a knowledge of China and the trade, as to 
be enabled to conduct the business profitably and well ? —I w 
think that it would take some years; the mere buying and sel¬ 
ling of teas might be acquired in two or three years; but there 
are other equally important occupations which require several 
years’ attention and study to make them perfect. 

6142. Do you allude to the learning the language ?—I allude 
to the knowledge of the Chinese character, system, and habits, 
to enable us to negotiate with them in the anxious discussions 
in which the Company's servants have been involved. I do not 
think any person could do it successfully, unless after some 
years of experience and study of the general system of the 
Chinese at Canton. 

6143. Do you apprehend that in that respect the Factory has 
advantages over any private agent residing at Canton ?—Most 
decidedly, the greatest. 

6144. What particular advantages, in your opinion, are de¬ 
rived to the general trade of other merchants, from the circum¬ 
stance of the East-India Company trading at Canton with 
their monopoly ?—I consider that the East-India Company, by 
their power and their influence generally, have been able to 
gain points with ^ie Chinese which have proved frequently be¬ 
neficial to the other nations trading to China. 
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.6145. Had the East-India Company conducted a trade of the 24-iirieldoi 
same 
out a 
effect 

6146. In what way do you apprehend that the possession of 
that monopoly has given them a greater influence than they would 
have otherwise possessed ?—It is the great combination of the 
Company’s influence, if I may use that expression, which gives 
them a control over the markets generally at Canton. * 

6147. Does not that influence depend upon the extent of 
their dealings conducted by the Select Committee, and not upon 
the circumstance of their being assisted in their profits by a 
monopoly ?—I should say that, strictly and fairly speaking, the 
East-India Company’s trade is not that close monopoly which 
has generally been represented. I allude to the very large 
quantity, of British shipping belonging to individuals or private 
houses of agency, which annually proceeds from our Indian do¬ 
minions to China, generally called country ships, quite distinct 
from the Company’s ships from this country. The Company’s 
trade in teas to this country is certainly a monopoly. 

6148. Do you apprehend that, in their dealings with the 
Hong merchants, the Company derive a very great advantage 
from their power over the country ships; their power of stop¬ 
ping the trade ?—I certainly conceive that they possess this ad¬ 
vantage, that having the authority vested in them over the 
country ships which trade between India and China, they are 
enabled to take those measures which would prevent any im¬ 
proper conduct on the part of the country ships, if they were so 
disposed. 

6149. If their power over the country ships extended no 
further than to the prevention of improper conduct on the part 
of the crews of those country ships, do you apprehend that that 
power would give them any particular advantage, in dealing with 
the Hong merchants, of preventing exactions and impositions ? 

—Certainly, it gives them a great advantage, I conceive. 

6150. What other power have they over the country ships ? 

—They have the power, in fact, of general official controul 
over them, as having the British flag flying; they are always 
placed by the regulations of the East-India Company, as soon 
as they arrive in the port of Canton, distinctly under the 
authority of the East-India Company’s representatives in China. 

6151. Have they not the power of stopping the trade, and 
preventing their carrying on the trade with the Hong mer¬ 
chants?—Most unquestionably; it has been done occasionally, 
but only on important and imperative occasions. 

6152. Is not that a most powerful means in their hands of 
preventing the exactions of the Hong merchants ?—Most 
certainly it is. 


extent under the same management at Canton, but with* 
monopoly, do you think they would have been enabled to $c f . 
the same objects ?—Certainly not, m my opinion. . A Uhnaon. 
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• 6154*. This poeferof dfcoppihg thethide of thecot*} tryitaipa 
dobs not arise out 1 of the great trade of the East-India Cora- 
pany, bat Out of the law and the a at of the Indian government ? 
—- Yes ; it is an agreement between the government in India and 
the owners or agents of the country ships, that they shall be 
subservient to the Company’s orders and regulations as soon as 
they arrive in China* 


6155* Supposing there were no East-India Company trading 
to Canton, would it be possible for the government in India to 
require to have this bond executed in respect of the country 
ships, and to give some person at Canton the power of stopping 
the trade ?—I consider that state of things would so completely 
alter the British trade between India and China, that it is 


impossible for me to form an opinion upon the subject. 


6156. WiH you explain more particularly the points which you 
conceive the East-India Company, by the peculiar advantages 
of its constitution, has been enabled to carry with the Chinese 
government ?—I think the probity of their dealings, the magni¬ 
tude of their trade, the confidence which the Chinese have for 
such a long period of years reposed in every act of the East- 
India Company there, have given them a very powerful influence 
with the Chinese over the trade; they have frequently, when 
exactions have been attempted to be imposed on the trade, 
averted them by the firmness of their servants in China and 
general influence with the Chinese; and also in cases of homi¬ 
cide, they have induced the Chinese to give up points which 
would otherwise have been attended with the most vital conse¬ 


quences. 

6157* Have the ships of the United States, or the other 
countries trading to Canton, been subject to exactions of that 
description which have remained unredressed ?—• All foreign 
ships have from time to time been subject to some vexations ; 
and whenever the East-India Company have got theirs removed, 
die other nations have frequently benefited by the same, when 
the question bore on the foreign trade generally at the port of 
Canton. 

6158. You conceive no exaction upon the ships of the United 
States or the other countries has been redressed, except through 
the intervention of the East-India Company first securing and 
obtaining a similar redress?—Not at all times; some minor 
points have, I believe, been occasionally obtained by the Ameri- 
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W and other* bjf their o^n representations; bqt the ? yery 
i portent ones, which the East -Indio Company have ger^uly 
been the mean* of obtaining by the £rm representations qf 
their servants, could not, I am persuaded, have been gained 
by the Americans of others at Canton., The East-India 
pany have generally taken the lead, if it wa$ a gate in yl 
their trade as well as others has been concerned. 



6159. Do you mean that the East-India Company haa inter¬ 
fered professedly on the behalf of other countries, or ^merely 
that from having obtained redress for themselves, redress has 
of course followed in the case of others?—They have never 
applied for redress for other nations alone, but it has sometimes 
been considered a measure of equity and justice on the part of 
the Chinese, that what they gave to the Company they would 
equally give to the other nations. The Company have never 
interferred for other nations alone by any chance that I , am 
aware of. 


6160. Are you aware of any instance in which a grievance, 
not common to the East-India Company and to the traders of 
other nations, has, in consequence of being deprived of the 
advantage of the East-lndia Company’s representations, re¬ 
mained unredressed ?—I do not immediately recollect any case 
in point, but I believe it has sometimes occurred ; 1 cannot say 
that I remember any particular case in the course of my long 
residence there ; I might perhaps quote one instance where the 
friendly feeling of the English was useful to other foreigners. 
I allude to two Russian ships that visited Canton some years 
since. 

6161. State the circumstances of that case ?—Those two 
Russian vessels went to the port of Canton after a voyage of 
discovery, for the purpose of taking on board a cargo of China 
produce for Russia; but as the Russians had never been ac¬ 
customed to trade in the port of Canton, but to carry on their 
trade between China and Russia over land tVom the frontier of 
China, the Canton government in the first instance refused 
them cargoes, but soon afterwards allowed the ships to load, 
and made their reference on the subject to the court of Pekin ; 
before that reply returned, the Russian ships had sailed by per¬ 
mission of the Canton government. Soon after their departure 
an edict arrived at Canton from the court of Pekin, addressed 
to the Russian ships, and that edict was presented to the 
President of the Company’s factory, with a request that he 
would forward the same to Russia, the purport of which edict 
was forbidding the Russians to trade to Canton. Duripg.the 
stay of the Russian ships at Canton, they received every as¬ 
sistance and attention they required from the British authorities, 
without^ however, the British authorities in any way whatever 
interfering in the public question between the Chinese govern- 
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2 fttiM t8toi meat'bntf the RWisianB. I WvS little i*W*t btttthfeMteftffMT 
““T 1 and assistance on the part of the English tomtfd^ lif^ ltQsrian^^ 

*^8°°* effect inindacing the Canton government ttfaMOw 
* tbom to idad teds. I should observe, that the Russians were 
the : Emperor r s vessels,and not printe ships. * ' { 

This Vrat is far as yotf knortr, the only instance 'in 
Which Russian ships came for the purpose of trading to Canton ? 
—5hfc’ only instance of the kind witfrin my knowledge. 

6163. Were the Factory at nil surprised that the Canton 
authorities gave them permission without waiting for the opinion 
of goverritnent?-^-The Canton government was not; strictly 
speaking, justified in doing it, bat they did it upon their own 
responsibility, and as we heard nothing about it afterwards, we 
supposed it was approved by the court of Pekin. 

'^6164. Were the British Factory at all surprised at the Canton 
authorities taking upon themselves to decide this question ?— 
We were somewhat surprised; but the provincial government 
at the same time took upon themselves considerable responsi¬ 
bility : the Canton government, however, are possessed of 
extensive powers, whenever they think proper to exercise them. 

6165. Do they invariably attend to any instructions they 
receive from the Pekin government?—There are, no doubt, 
general directions for their guidance, but the officers of the 
Canton government frequently take upon themselves to act as 
they see proper; it is m consequence of this that we are so 
frequently subjected to those exactions and annoyances from 
the provincial government. 

6166. In what way does the influence of the British factory 
at Canton operate on the Chinese authorities m case of any 
attempt to establish undue exactions; does it go beyond the 
power of stopping the trade ?—It is, as I have before observed, 
the general influence of the East-Indie Company, arising from 
the importance and magnitude of their trade, which gives the 
Company that weight. 

6167. Is not that to which the Company would be obliged to 
resort, if the Chinese authorities did not yield to their repre¬ 
sentation, the stoppage of the trade?—We have frequently 
ourselves stopped the trade, as well as the Chinese; it was a 
measure they, only formerly resorted to, but of late years we 
have frequently turned the tables upon them, and stopped the 
trade ourselves, by which means we obtained the point we 
required. 

6168. Supposing there was no such body #s> the Company, 
and that the exactions of the Chinese madfe it unprofitable to 
Unde with them, would not that stop the trade itself ?—This 
would so completely alter the whole, face of the intercourse 
between the English and the, Chinese, it ipq|>ospib]te ^gixe 
an opinion upon it; the removal of trie CompanyV influence 
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wwuWzba wnewa feature, that I cannot judge of what,might 24jkw,iwa r 
betbecto^ * s « 

6i69/ BD youi think that it is any advantage to the trade of jv j$. Urvuton* 
theeoimtry ships that their trade should be liable to be stopped 
at the discretion of the Supercargoes ?—I think it is desirable; 
individuals<mu$t.frequency suffer fair the public good* in China 
as in /other places; ships belonging to private individuals? whan 
their trade is suspended, no doubt frequently suffer loss, unfor¬ 
tunately for, th*e, individuals; but it is for the general good 
equally, ...... 

6J.70. Is sot the existence of such a power a great obstacle 
to.commerce ?—No, I think not; it has never been exercised 
but in cases of absolute necessity, and where the necessity has 
been most unequivocally and satisfactorily shewn. 

6171. If the owners of country ships did not think there 
existed this pecessity, they would then have to suffer without 
a cause?—I think, where an authority like that of the East- 
India Company exists in China, their opinions should unques~ 
tionably prevail over those of the private persons connected 
with the country ships; they are the persons in authority, and 
ore so much the more responsible to the Chinese, consequently 
their authority should be indisputable over ships carrying the 
British flag. 

6172. Do the Company abstain from purchasing that inferior 
description of tea which the Americans purchase, either for 
their own consumption or for other countries ?—Yes, they do. 

6173. Is not such tea cheaper than the lowest description of 
teas the Company sell here ?—I believe it is; but every thing 
depends on the real quality. 

6174. Do you suppose that which is used in England by the 
poorer classes as tea, and for which they pay the Company’s 
prices, is really that plant ?-—Yes, certainly; that imported by 
the East-India Company. 

6175. If, however, in point of fact, a great adulteration of 
tea takes place in this country by a mixture of other leaves, 
would not such inferior description of real tea which the Ameri¬ 
cans purchase be superior in quality to such adulterated mixture? 

—That I am not prepared to answer; the teas referred to in 
my former answer I considered as those sold at the Company’s 
sales, and not teas which might be adulterated in this country 
afterwards. 

6176. Supposing the adulteration to take place ; if the poorer 
classes are now ready to buy adulterated tea at the Compagiy’s 
prices of re*S tea, would they not be equally Teady to buy real 
tea, though of a low'quality, if they could get it at flower 
price?*—ft is impossible for me to judge of tW tastes of tfio 
inferior orders of people in this countiy as re^rdrtea.' v 
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fklO. *6197.' -Ate thfcffe hot bi&fcrUfctlotiS firbm ; the Company nevetfto 
purchase that Inferior sort of tea ?—i-Distifrctly 5 Wie never pur- 
j j n<fflntston. °k a * e 'sort of tea which*is alluded to inthe question; I 

maanteajofbad quality; • m* . 

; <198/“ Bo the Chibese make any distinction between- foreign 
nations trading to Canton in point of duty?—None whatever ; 
the nominal imperial duties are the same; the duties levied on 
the articles of import and export are the same in respect of all 
nations. 

6179. In case of any difficulty arising in the American trade, 
hew is the representation of the Americans conveyed to the 
authorities in-Canton ?—-The Americans have a consul there ; 
he is, generally speaking, a complete cypher-—I mean m his 
public and official capacity; the representations have generally 
been'from the individuals, and they have been managed by the 
Hong merchants. 

6180. You stated that the influence of the East-India Com¬ 
pany arose entirely from the extent of their dealings?—In a 
great measure, and the strict confidence the Chinese place in 
the Company upon all occasions. 

6181. What reason have you to suppose that influence would 
not be equally powerful, whether that influence was managed 
by a consul appointed by the King's government, or by the 
Factory appointed by the East-India Company?—I think that 
the case would so completely change the whole system of British 
commerce in China, that I feel a difficulty in answering the 
question; I do not think it possible that an individual in the 
capacity of a consul could do this. 

6182. Why could not the interests of the British be managed 
by a consul, or some person under the authority of the King's 
government ?•—He might manage the mere interests by repre¬ 
sentations to government, but he could not manage the com¬ 
mercial transactions. 

6188. Would not those representations be of equal weight 
with the representations made by the servants of the Company? 
~I should say not, most decidedly. 

6184. Will you state your reasons, supposing that that person, 
whoever he was, was invested with equal authority with that 
possessed now by the Company's Factory, with respect to the 
British Factory in the port of Canton, the East-India Com¬ 
pany’s trade existing, but without a monopoly ?—I should con¬ 
sider upon that occasion, that in all embarrassments and all 
discussions with the Chinese government they would still look 
to the trade and not to the consul; the Chinese cannot enter 
into the particular question of the exclusive political charter 
granted to the : Compa'riy, they look to tfce Company's servants 
and the trade generally ; hbd 1 feel peifecfly aatrtfied th^y wtftild 
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treat the consul almost ns a cypher, and always refer to the 24 Juim- 1 &S 0 . 
Company’s servants and trade, and not to the consul. — 7 - 

61-85. Ap they do with respect to the consul of the American jr ^ i/rmtiot •» 
government ?—Precisely in the same way; I do not think a 
consul would have the slightest weight or influence with the 
Chinese. 

6186. Supposing the trade carried on by the Company at 
Canton were diminished by the removal of the present mono¬ 
poly, do you apprehend that the influence of their servants 
would remain os powerful as it is now ?—I think to a very great 
extent it would; as long as they were known to have a trade 
there, though not a chartered trade, their influence would pre¬ 
vail to a very considerable extent; nor could the Chinese easily 
be brought,to forget the importance of the Company and their 
influence, though their trade might be somewhat diminished. 

6187. Though they saw that, in point of fact, the Company 
no longer exerci c cd any authority over the British ships trading 
there?—Yes, 1 think they would appeal to the East-India Com¬ 
pany there, because of the trade being a tangible object; they 
would stop the Company's trade as they do now ; they would 
not discuss the matter with the consul; they would stop the 
trade, beginning with the East-India Company's, 110 doubt. 

6188. Do you not think they would have the same disposi¬ 
tion to act with the King's representative as they have with the 
representative of the Company ?—I do not think a consul would 
have the slightest weight or influence with them. 

6189. That they would not pay the same respect to the 
King's officer as they do to the Company’s servants?—They 
might pay him mere personal respect, as being appointed from 
the crown of this country. 

6190. Did they not, in the case of Admiral Drury, object to 
treating with him, because he was not the King’s representative ? 

—I was not in China during the time of Admiral Drury being 
there ; I was in England. 

6191. Do you conceive that the Americans suffer any incon¬ 
venience or injury in their commercial concerns from not having 
an establishment similar to that of the East-India Company ?— 

I do; I think they are liable to a great many commercial in¬ 
conveniences at Canton, from their wont of unanimity amongst 
themsefres, and want of unity like a public body. 

6192. What proportion of the American trade is managed at 
Canton by agents ?—I am not able to answer that; the Ameri¬ 
can, trade has been conducted by private individuals there, and 
I am totally ignorant of their arrangements in this respect. 

6198. How many commercial agents are there at Canton?— 

I do npt know 5 I,do jeot exactly recollect. When I left China 
three years ago, there must have been .resident there ten or 
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24 June L830. a.dozenAmerican private Agents, and eight .or .ten British 
~~~ private agents. Very many other British agent?,,, however, 

J*£. Urmston. are P ass ingthe whole year in ships to and jfrom, India, or 

they may t stop the whole year round, the Copipany have never 
in the slightest degree impeded them ; I refer to agents who 
came round to manage their concerns from our various ports in 
India, &c. 

6194. Can you state.what proportion of the country trade, 
and the trade of Americans and other merchants, is conducted 
by supercargoes, and what proportion by agents?—I cahnbt 
answer that, not being aware of private arrangements con¬ 
nected with the country ships. Sometimes the private ships 
are consigned to resident agents in Canton; at other times an 
agent comes with them, transacts the business, and returns in 
the ship. But there is no rule at all; it is according to the 
private arrangements of the parlies concerned. 

6195. Do you think that the power of stopping the commer¬ 
cial intercourse with the Chinese would be as safely entrusted 
to the consul, who would himself have an interest in the trade, 
as it is with the factors of the East-India Company, who, if 
they stop for others, must likewise stop their own, and so 
impose upon themselves a material inconvenience ?—I do not 
think the consul would be of the slightest use to the trade as 
long (as I have observed before) as there is a great combined 
commercial body trading there. 

6196. Must he have influence if he had the power of stop¬ 
ping the trade?—I should imagine his influence would be but 
trifling. 

6197. Do you apprehend that the influence possessed by the 
East-India Company, and the extent of their dealing, with the 
confidence their probity has inspired in the Chinese, enable 
them to obtain their teas at a lower cost than the Americans ? 
—With regard to the price I cannot say; but they are unques¬ 
tionably enabled to obtain better teas; they have the command 
of the tea market, and the choice of the market over that of 
other nations at Canton. 

6198. Therefore, in trading at Canton, they have a decided 
advantage over other nations ?—I think they have decidedly so. 

6199. Are you of opinion that the East-India Company, 
without the monopoly, would still, as a chartered company, 
conduct their trade at Canton to advantage ?—Most assuredly 
they would, as a combined commercial body, provided the 
traae was conducted on the same principles and in the same 
manner as it is at the present moment.* I am viewing this 
question as one between the Chinese and the East-India Com¬ 
pany, not as between the East-India Company and the private 
individuals in this country.' 
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8200- Has the export of British manufactures to Canton been 
upon* the whole profitable?—For some years past, I believe, 
quite the reverse. I refer to the Company’s principally. 

$20 L Ts it less profitable now than it used to be ?—Less than 
some few years back, certainly. 

6202. Are you aware that the price of British manufactures, 
especially cottons and woollens, has considerably diminished in 
the last few years ?—Yes, it has; but the price has been dimi¬ 
nished also in China. 


6203. Are you aware that the reduction of price in China 
has not been m proportion to the reduction of price here ?—No, 
it has not. 


6204. Notwithstanding that, has the export of woollens be¬ 
come more unprofitable than it used to be ?—It has. 

6205. To what do you attribute that ?—I attribute it to that 
which perhaps is not generally very well understood in this 
country; the resources the Chinese possess in their own manu¬ 
factures of silks and cottons, which answer their purposes at all 
seasons of the year and for every class of life. And I should 
add also, that I think, as far as my information enables me to 
judge, that China, generally speaking, is in a much more impo¬ 
verished state as a nation than it was even twenty years ago. I go 
on such general information only as I collected m China. I think 
these are some causes, added to the markets being overstocked 
with British manufactures, why such commodities have not 
gone off so well in China of late years. 

6206. If British manufactures are forty-five or fifty per cent, 
cheaper than they were twenty years ago in England, and 
there has been a great reduction in freight and charges, how do 
you account for the export of British manufactures being less 
profitable than it used to be ?—I can only account for it from 
this, that the Chinese do not require our manufactures as they 
did formerly. 

6207. The measure of their demand is the price they are 
willing to give, and we know that they now give a price smaller 
than that they gave before, but not diminished in proportion 
to the diminution of the price of the British manufactures in 
England ?—I should say that arose from the Chinese not re¬ 
quiring our manufactures so much as they formerly did; I do 
not think that the price has any thing to do with it as the want 
of demand. 

6208. Have the prices of their own home-made commodities 
diminished?—No, I fancy not; I believe they are about the 
same prices, so far as my information enables me to judge, as 
they formerly were. 


$2$9. .Does it comp within your knowledge that the Chinese 
manufacture a larger quantity of goods tlian they used to do ?— 
Of cotton goods of their own I have understood they do. 


24Jfe»e*8*0i- 

Sir 

J* B. XJmuton* 
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€210, Haveibere beep. an?'duties taken offtheir awn manu- 
factures, to jour knowledge ?-—I cannot speak to that point. 

j, & UrmMoru 6211. Do you know of any instance in which theAmerican 

consul has had recourse to the influence of (he. factory with 
the Chinese to remove obstructions in the way of An^fioana 
carrying on their trade ?—I am not aware pf any.. 

6212. Are you aware of any particular instance jn. which the 
American consul has himself made representations to the Chi¬ 
nese authorities?—There have been frequent capes where* I 
understand, the American consul has made representations to 
the Chinese government, and has sometimes obtained redress, 
and sometimes he has not. 

6213. It appears by the paper No* 11, page 21, of the papers 
before the Committee, that the .price of superfine Spanish 
striped cloth exported in the season 1813-14 was £26*. 7 s. lid.; 
the sale price of that at Canton in 1814-15, £28. 12s. It ap¬ 
pears that the price of the same cloth in 1828-29 was £11. Os. 2 d ; 
the expected sale price in Canton in 1829-30, £17. Can you 
explain why the export of that cloth should be less profitable 
now than it was in the year 1813-14?—I rather suspect, as far 
as my recollection leads me, that that was an experimental 
consignment at the time it was made, but which proved unac¬ 
ceptable to the Chinese, and consequently the price became 
reduced?—I think it was an experimental consignment, but 
found not to answer. 

6214. It appears that the price of long ells in the season 

1813- 14 was £2. 7s, 2(L> and the sale price at Canton in 

1814- 15, £2. 10$. The price of long ells in 1828-29, was 
£1.13$. llrf., and the expected sale price at Canton, £2. 2s. 8d. 
Does it not appear from that statement, that the expor£ of long 
ells must be much more profitable now than it was in the year 
1813-14?—I can only answer that question in the same way I 
have done others on the same subject, that I am persuaded 
there is much less demand for our woollens in the present day at 
China than there was formerly. 

6215. Has any quantity of long ells remained on ,the hands 
of the Factory ?—Formerly, some years ago, when the Com¬ 
pany exported a very large quantity, there was frequently a 
great quantity remaining in the hands of the Company; but of 
late years the exportation of long ells has been so reduced they 
have generally been sold off on their arrival in China. 

6216. To what do you attribute the diminution of demand 
for woollens in China?—I really conceive that it is because the 
Chinese, do not consume our articles as they did in former 
years, and that the markets have been overstocked. 

6217. How do you account for that?—It is very difficult, 
except that they do not actually require them; they have found 
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cost to theniMflTei; j - * * '► '- 

821ft At^worifltti manufactories carried on in China ?—No; B.Urmttkn: 
bot thcy hare the cotton and silk, which answer their purpose. 

1B21 9. t)o not the higher ranks wear woollens ?«— No ; if they 
wear any of our manufactures, it Is camlet*. 

6426. |t appears from the statements read to yoa ftorfl these 
returns, that in the year 1813^14 thfe fang elfcr exported from 
this country produces a rise Ip China beyond the price paid for 
them ih England of 2s. I 0 rf., and that the long ells exported In 
1828-29 were expected to produce a price in China beyond that 
paid in this country of 8$. 9 d .; can you state how, under those 
circumstances, the export of long ells can be less profitable 
now than it’ was in 1813-14?—No; 1 am not aware of the 
circumstances. 

6221. Has there been any import of goods in competition 
with ours into the port of Canton of late ? — The Americans 
have imported them. 

6222. In what respect are their articles preferred to ours ?— 

I do not think their articles have been preferred to ours by the 
Chinese, but from such an additional quantity being thrown 
into the market, the market has become overstocked. 

6223. In the same articles do the Americans undersell us ?~* 

Yes; but there is one thing I might probably be allowed to 
state; the Americans were in the habit at one period, in China, 
of introducing a quantity of camlets, for which they did not 
pay the regular duties, but either smuggled them or passed 
them off as another article, whilst the East-India Company 
were paying seventeen and eighteen dollars a-piece for articles 
of the same description, paying their regular duties publicly; 
this transaction of course gave the Americans every advantage 
in the disposal of this article. 

6224. That would be only a temporary case; where the du¬ 
ties are equally and fairly paid by the Americans and the East- 
India Company, is the price of the American camlets or the 
Company’s camlets lowest ?—They are the same price; I be- 

*lieve they are the same article; they were sent from Liverpool, 
as I h^ve understood, and had very much the appearance of the 
Company's bales, they were so ingeniously packed up and 
marked. 

6225. When the Americans state that they have realised a 
profit on the export of British manufactures to China, do you 
apprehend that may be attributed to their having smuggled in 
those articles and avoided the payment of duties ?—I think It is 
to a considerable extent: I doubt very much the Americans 
having obtained the advantages which have been stated in the 
public papers ; an .American of some respectability assured me, 
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24 Jun* la^o. before I left China, that bo far from the wooden and camlet 

trade being a profitable one, they were in fact a losing concern. 

J. B. Urmston. ®226. In what year was that ?—In the year 1825 or 1826. 

6227. Do the Americans generally do their business at 
Canton through the Hong merchants, or in what form?—A 
great deal through tbe outside merchants. 

6228. When a ship drops her anchor, is not security entered 
into by sotne. one for the good conduct of her crew during her 

cannot commence 
merchant secures 


stay on the coast r—Immediately; and she 
her commercial operations till some Hong 
her. 


6229. Is there any greater difficulty experienced by the 
Americans, whose trade is free, in finding such security, than 
is experienced by the East-India Company's ships ?—Most cer¬ 
tainly ; the Americans have frequently had difficulty in obtain¬ 
ing a security merchant for their ships. 

6230. To what do you attribute that difficulty ?—The na¬ 
tural aversion which every Chinese has to become responsible 
for the act of any ship, but above all a private one. 


6231. Why should that operate to a greater extent with the 
Americans than with our ships ?—Because we have entered in¬ 
to an agreement; there is an understanding between the Com¬ 
pany’s representatives and the Hong merchants, that the Com¬ 
pany’s ships shall be secured by the Hong merchants in rotation 
as they stand upon the list. 


6232* How is that applied to the country ships ?—The coun¬ 
try ships are secured generally by an arrangement between the 
agents or the parties belonging to the country ship and any 
particular Hong merchant through whom they may sell their 
investment; that is a private arrangement entirely. 

6233. Do country ships find greater difficulty in getting se¬ 
curity than the Company’s ships?—Sometimes they have a 
difficulty, but not very frequently. 

6234. Is there any difficulty at all when a ship is consigned to 
a private agent ?—Not so much if he is an established agent of 
respectability in Canton, of which there are now several. 

6235. The question refers to country British ships; is there 
a greater difficulty experienced by a British country ship in 
gaining security than by an American free-trader ?—I should 
say distinctly that the difficulties are less with the country ships, 
from the circumstance of their being British country ships; tor 
they know that those ships are under the authority of the Com¬ 
pany’s representatives. 

6236. Do the Dutch carrv on any considerable trade in Can- 
ten ?—When I left China there were four or five ships from 
Holland, of about four or five hundred tons each, I believe. 


6237. Do they trade under any chartered company, or are 
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they running ships ?-*-Origitially they traded entirely uhder a 24 June l$io. 
chartered company (the Dutch East-India Company); during — 7 - 

the war that trade was annihilated, and the Americans became n 
the carriers of that trade; at the conclusion of the war the ' rmt ° n ’ 
■Dutch appeared again ; there were some private ships, others 
were sent out by an establishfnent, a body called in Holland, I 
believe, the Dutch East-India Company, or the Dutch Com¬ 
pany ; but J have heard so little about it that I am not prepared 
to answer the question distinctly, as regards this new Dutch 
Company; but formerly they traded as a public chartered body 
for many years. 

6238. Supposing the trade of the East-India Company with 
China became at liberty, do you conceive there would be greater 
difficulties attending the private trade in finding security for 
the good behaviour of the crews of the shipping than is now 
experienced under the present management or their trade ?—I 
should say so distinctly; private individual ships, or private 
traders, would have very considerable difficulty in obtaining se¬ 
curity of merchants for themselves in China. 

6239* What is the export generally of the Dutch ships to 
China ?— Dutch camlets has been their principal article of 
export. 

6240. Is their trade an increasing trade, or diminishing ?— I 
have not heard for the last three or four years much about the 
Dutch China trade. 

6241. Are those camlets of a quality superior to those im~ 
ported by the East-India Company?—The Chinese at one time 
preferred the Dutch camlets; but latterly our manufactures 
hare been so much improved that I believe the Chinese give the 
preference to our own ; at ail events, they hold them in equal 
estimation with the Dutch camlets. 

6242. What has been tlie import cargo into China by any 
other ships ?—The Spaniards have very rarely visited China of 
late. The Portuguese trade is confined strictly to the little 
colony of Macao, which they have in China. Their trade almost 
entirely consists of opium, between Bengal and Macao. 

6243. Have there been any French ships,?—Yes; they 
brought principally wines, and articles of that description, and 
returned with an assorted cargo of teas, and silks, and china- 
ware 5 a general assorted cargo, in fact. 

6244. Did you hear whether the import of wines was profit¬ 
able ?—The wines were profitable to a small extent; they were 
not bought by the Chinese, but by Europeans resident in China. 

They brought money principally for the purchase of tbeijc home¬ 
ward cargo. 

‘ 6245. Has there been any Danish or Swedish ship ?—A 
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at^n»d Swedish ship has not been there -for atony years; a Danish 

8 hip irrite^ I thi^fe, the yeer I quitted China* 

j: A" UrmUon. #846. think irifte wmrfd bra profitable article in the 

China market?^-No; % quite the* reverse:. The wine -by the 
French ship was bought up by the Europeans, being a superior 
article, for their o#n drinking; the Chinese'do not drink it, 

6247. Do you apprehend, if there was a much greater 
demand for tea, that teacotild be furnished by the merchants of 
equal quality ?—In the course of years; but I think for the first 
few years there would be a considerable difficulty in their get* 
ting a sufficient quantity. The demand must become gradual, 
and regular, and established; then possibly they might increase 
the growth of their teas, but it is by no means certain. 

6248. During the last fifteen or twenty years there has been, 
has there not, an increased demand to the extent of five or ten 
millions of pounds, on the part of foreign merchants trading to 
China altogether ?—There has been an increase, but that has 
chiefly arisen on the part of Great Britain. 

6249. Has that great increase produced a deterioration of 
quality, or an increase of price ?—As far as the Company’s in¬ 
vestment goes, I do not think that it has made any difference in 
the quality of their teas. 

6250. Has it in the price ?—No, I think not. 

6251. Then in the course of ten or fifteen years an additional 
quantity of five or ten millions of pounds of tea having been ex¬ 
ported from China, has that been, so far a9 you know, without 
any deterioration of quality of that increased quantity of teas 
which has been furnished to the East-India Company, or any 
increase of price?—Yes, without any deterioration in quality; 
but I consider that it has arisen solely from the extreme care, 
vigilance, exertions, and attention of the East-India Company’s 
servants in China, that the additional quantity of teas, so stated 
to have been imported, was not of a deteriorated quality. 

6252. Will you turn to the Account No. 11, in page 21, to 
which you have been before referred; what description of cloth 
is that stated to be superfine Spanish striped cloth ?—It was, I 
believe, sent out to China the year after I quitted Canton ; I do 
not remember to have seen it, but I understood it was an expe¬ 
rimental concern; I know the circumstance of its having 
gone out. 

6253. Were not you in Canton in 1813-14?—I was, but it 

did. not .come under my eye; I have no recollection of having 
seen it* , 

6254. It appears that the quantity of that particular article of 
cloth has increased between 1813-14 and 1828^29 nearly double; 
is the demand for that description of cloth increasing in China ? 
—Certainly not; I should say decreasing. 
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6265. Then how do you account for the feet of a greeter 24 Jut*!*?#* 
quantity having been sent to China m 1828-29 than in 1818*14$ 

—From the anxiety of the East-India Company to forward the ^ „ ffrmvon. 
exportation of British manufactures as much as in their power 
was possible. . , 

6256. Do you attribute any part of the decrease of price tp 
the market being overstocked in China?-*. Almost entirely to the 
market being overstocked, as I before remarked. 

6257. Have you any reason to think that the supply of tea of 
a superior quality sent from the tea country to the market of 
Canton, is below the demand that there is for that species of 
tea ?—Most distinctly; the East-India Company have frequently 
had considerable difficulty in getting the better kind of teas. 

6258. You think that there is a species of tea, the supply of 
which is so limited, that, after the East-India Company have 
been furnished with the quantity they required, the Americans, 
if desirous of procuring it, would be unable ?—They would be 
perfectly unable to obtain it. 

6259. Do you know, or have you heard, of any instance in 
which the Americans, being able to procure a superior sort of 
tea, have chosen an inferior description, as finding it more pror 
fitable ?—No, I am not; I am not aware of the circumstance. 

6260. If, however, it should be the fact that, having an op¬ 
portunity of making such a choice, they have chosen the inferior 
description, how would you account for that fact ?—It must be 
from their own commercial arrangements, which I cannot be 
aware of. 

6261. Is not the sort of tea to which your late answer had re¬ 
ference principally black tea ?—Souchong and green teas, and 
the better sort of Congo. 

6262. Has not the demand for green tea in the English 
market considerably diminished of late years?—I am not aware 
of the state of the English market. 

6263. You were in China in the years 1818-19 and 1819-20 ? 

—I was. 

6264. It appears in the Account No. 32, that in the year 
1818-19 the Company exported from China 21,085,860 lbs. of 
tea^ and in the following year 28,476,231 lbs.; are you aware 
whether any difficulty was experienced in obtaining that increased 
supply of more than seven millions of pounds of tea required 
in otie year, and whether the price rose in proportion to that 
increased demand?—The Company's servants, if I recollect 
rightly, had considerable difficulty in obtaining that additional 
supply at that period; with regard to the prices, I have no im¬ 
mediate recollection of them. 

6265. It appears that in the year 1825-26 the Company ex¬ 
ported 27,821,121 lbs., and in the year 1826-27, 40,182*241 lbs. 
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of tea* are you aware whether any difficulty was experienced in 
obtaining that increased supply of more than twelve millions of 
pounds of tea in one year?—They had, if I recollect, very great 
difficulty in obtaining that additional supply* 

6266. Are you aware whether the price was 'increased in 
proportion to that increased demand?—I am not. 

6267. Does considerable adulteration of tea take place be¬ 
tween the time of its leaving the place of its growth and Can¬ 
ton ?—No, 1 believe not; and most certainly not in the Com¬ 
pany’s teas. 

6268. Not any mixture ?—No, I believe not; certainly not in 
in the Company’s. 

6269. Are you able, from your acquaintance with China, to 
assign any reason why the supply of a superior description of teas 
is unequal to the demand ?—I can only account for it from the 
deficit in the growth, that there is not sufficient of it; the Chi¬ 
nese, perhaps, have not sufficiently attended to an extended 
cultivation of it. 


6270. Has there been any additional tax imposed by the 
Chinese government affecting the growth of tea ?—Not to my 
knowledge. 

6271. How long does it take, in the culture of the plant, to 
bring it to that state to produce the teas ?—I have understood 
from intelligent Chinese that it takes about three years, generally 
speaking; but I believe it depends a good deal on soil and lo¬ 
cality, and other circumstances. 

6272. When the demand for tea has been so greatly increased, 
has the Company been obliged to purchase teas of a very infe¬ 
rior quality?—They have sometimes been compelled, when 
they could not obtain teas of a better sort, to make up the addi¬ 
tional quantity with teas of a lower quality than that termed the 
contract quality of teas; but they have always been exceedingly 
cautious and particular in the quality of their teas. 

6273. Can you state whether, in that year in which the de¬ 
mand of the Company increased to an ^extent of more than 
twelve millions of pounds, the whole of that additional quantity 
consisted of inferior tea?—I have no immediate recollection of 
the quality which comprised that additional quantity. I should 
think part of it must have been of superior quality, but I liave 
no distinct recollection at this moment. 


6274. Do you know whether any part of that incre&sedesup- 
ply was brought from the remoter parts of the country?—No, 
certain]y not; it was all brought from the usual tea country. 

6275. Is the tea which is furnished to the Russian commerce, 
furnished from the same parts of the Chinese empire with the 
tea that <xfttnes down to Canton ?—That is a point we have never 
been able distinctly to ascertain ; but, from all my information, 
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I Am led to believe that the teas Befit overland to Russia are 24 JsaelftWh 
partly obtained from the tea countries from which we get our 
supplies, and partly from another province from which we do j B 
not get our supplies* 

6276. Can you state whether, upon the whole, the cultivation of 
tea is on the increase or stationary in the provinces ?—I cannot. 

6277. Have you been able to ascertain what increase of price 
\s necessary to cover the cost of the conveyance of a pound of 
tea from the most distant province to where it is conveyed to 
Canton ?—No ; 1 am not able to answer that question. 


627S. Have you ever heard the original price of tea in any 
of the provinces in which it is produced ?—No, I have not; it 
passes through so many hands, and there are so many expenses 
attending it, that it is difficult to arrive at that fact, limited as 
we are in China, in our means and channels of information. 


6279. Do you know whether the tea purchased for private 
consumption in China is purchased at a cheaper rate than that 
which you pay for it?—lam not exactly aware of that. 

6280. How many years does the tea plant continue to thrive ? 
-—I have heard it yariously stated; some say ten or fifteen 
years; it is merely a mattter of opinion with me, from my gene¬ 
ral information on the subject. 

6281. Can you at all account for that extraordinary increase 
of twelve millions of pounds, which appears to have taken part 
in the export of tea from 1825-26 to 1826-27 ?—I can only ac¬ 
count for it from a greater demand for it in this country; 1 am 
not aware of the particular circumstances attending it. 


The witness is directed to withdraw. 


WALTER STEVENSON DAVIDSON, Esq. is called in, and 

examined as follows: 

6282. In what situation were you in Canton ? -1 was in the W> a. DavUUov, 
situation of a private merchant and general agent. 

6283. Were you in the service of the East-India Company ? 

—No; quite unconnected with the Company. 

6284. How long were you there?—Eleven or twelve years. 

6285. When did you go there ?— I visited China first in the 
yea# 1807, and settled there in I8II. 

6286. How long did you remain there ?—Till 1822. 

6287. Whence did you go to China?—From England, by the 
way of India. 

6288. Did^ou go with a license from the East-India Com¬ 
pany?—None whatever. I resided as a Portuguese subject, 
having obtained from the King of Portugal naturalization, and 
all the privileges and immunities of a Portuguese subject, while 
residing at Macao. 
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^AttiUO, - 6 « 89 . Did yottgo oat far* PortugueMr ship ?—-No 4 I wfent out 
JT s. D^uhon, “n English ship. 

Jfc*- 6290. Having first made yourself a Portuguese ?—I could not 
make myself a Portuguese subject in England, but merely pos¬ 
sessed that privilege in China* I indemnified the captain of tbe 
English ship on which I embarked against the penalty to the 
East-lndia Company, provided he should be obliged to pay it. 

6291. It was on your arrival at Macao you obtained natu¬ 
ralisation ?—No; I obtained the credentials of naturalization in 
London, before going out* 

6292. Is that thing to be purchased ?—No ; it did not cost 
me one shilling ; it was obtained for me by the English ambas¬ 
sador then at the court of Brazils* 

6293. Did you act as merchant for yourself^ or as agent for 
others ?—In both capacities. 

6294. Did you act extensively as an agent ?—Very exten¬ 
sively. 

6295. In the conduct of your business, did you derive ad¬ 
vantages from the existence of the East-lndia Company, as a 
great trading company at Canton?-Certainly; I should have 
been exceedingly sorry to settle in Canton but for the power of 
the Company, in some nieasure at least, to protect British 
commerce, and, consequently, that commerce which I con¬ 
ducted. 

6296. State the particular manner in which you conceive you 
derived this advantage from the East-lndia Company’s influence 
in China ?—I derived advantages, in common with all other 
foreigners, I may say, from the circumstance of a powerful body 
like the East-lndia Company possessing important influence, in 
consequence of their great character and extensive trade. 

6297. In what manner was that influence exerted so as to 
benefit you ?—It was never actively exerted so as to benefit me, 
and it would have been quite in vain for me to have asked them 
to do so ; but it was exerted, I conceive, in favour of all British 
trade, and as almost ail the trade I managed was British, al¬ 
though I could only reside in the capacity of a foreigner, I de¬ 
rived advantages in common with all others who managed com¬ 
merce.of the same description. 

6298. What was the particular nature of the advantages you 
derived, and in what manner did you derive them ?—I am at 
m foes W detail in what manner I derived them, although highly 
sensible of their existence. 

6299. Do you consider that the influence of 4hc Company 

was in any way a counterpoise to the influence of the Hong?— 
Most decidedly so; a most invaluable one; indeed I consider that 
tad.it not been for the existence of the Company in Chine, the 
British trade could not have been carried on. - 
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9360.' State youir reasons forenteartainring that opinion «W$e- MSA 
cause the exactions, the oppression, and injustice of the Chioefe •» 
government are so great, that I conceivex\o individual .wqiuld-be 
foolhardy enough to hazard sending His property oh shorein 
that country, but from the knowledge tfrat a body like the E&st- 
India Company is there to countenance it. ’ 

6301. Will you state any pacific exaction which tHe.Cbiitese 
government attempted to carry into effect* and which the Com¬ 
pany successfully resisted?—In the year 1814 the Chinese .go¬ 
vernment attempted to make the Hong monopoly more close 
than it had ever been before; and had not the East-India Com¬ 
pany's authorities resisted upon that occasion, it is impossible 
to say the lengths to which the Chinese would have gone in tax* 
ing both the imports and exports at their own capricious pleasure, 
and, consequently, in diminishing the profits and increasing the 
hazard of enterprising individuals. 

6802. Do you consider that a diminution of the number of 
Hong merchants acts as a tax on imports and exports ?—It en¬ 
hances the. power of the remaining merchants so much that it is 
most likely to produce that effect; indeed, 1 might say, the cer? 
tain result. 

63Q3. Are not the Hong merchants, in fact, agents for the 
sale of the tea furnished by the tea merchants in the interior?-^ 
Avowedly they are the principals; but they may be, end no 
doubt are, on many occasions, merely the agents of a tea 
transaction. 

6304. Is it consistent with your own knowledge, whether they 
are actually to any great extent dealers in tea as their own pro¬ 
perty, or agents for the sale of teas belonging to others ?—I 
should think in a great many instances merely agents, because in 
my time the Hong was principally composed of men in bankrupt 
circumstances, who possessed in reality no property whatever. 

6305. In as far as the Hong merchants acted as agents for 
the sale of the property of others, must it not have been tbeir 
interest to extend the trade?—Certainly. 

6306. Would not any exactions imposed by them have had 
the effect of diminishing instead of extending the trade ?—Cer¬ 
tainly; and that is one of the absurdities which is practised 
every day in China, as well as in this country, and hi all count 
tries indeed. 

6307. Have any exactions, within your knowledge, been ret 
cently enforced by the Chinese government ?—It is now between 
eight and nine years since I quitted the spot; and of course^ 
from that period, I have only information by the report of others. 

6308. Have the goodness to speak to any* fact within" your 
own immediate knowledge during the time you were in China P 
—If I am to speak to grievances, there are many; they attempted 

5 si 



r think, to prevent the*passage of letters and persons fl;bin Ma¬ 
cao to Canton; they exacted fees on trifling articled of baggage 

At Canton, and so forth. 

*■% 

, 6809. What was the amount of these fees?—Trifling. 

6310. Did they, during all the time you were in Chine, 
attempt to impose any new duty on the import or export of any 
Article of merchandize ?—During my whole experience in China, 
which was very extensive, I never had occasion to know any 
thing whatever respecting the details of duty, either.on the in¬ 
ward cargo or the outward. 

6311. Being an agent at Canton, how did you manage to 
avoid the obtaining that knowledge ?—*The Chinese merchant 
manages all that, and the European need not necessarily know 
any thing of it. The prices given for the commodity are such as 
enable the Chinese merchant to pay the duties on the inward 
cargo; and the prices demanded, or charged, on the outward 
cargo, also embrace the duty, for which the Chinese lander and 
shipper is alone responsible. 

6312. Were not you called upon to pay duties on the ship ? 
—Always. 

6313. Were those increased?—No, I think not; at least I do 
not recollect any increase of that nature. 


6314. Were not those alterations which the Chinese appear 
to have been desirous of introducing rather of a vexatious than 
of an onerous character?—Decidedly; but the knowledge which 
the parties who reside in China acquire of the Chinese govern¬ 
ment quickly teaches them, that if they do not resist encroach¬ 
ments in the commencement, resistance soon proves to be too 
late, and they would become intolerable. 

6315. In what manner did the Factory of the Company pro¬ 
ceed to resist those innovations ?—In the year 1814 the chief 
of the Factory stopped all British trade. 

6316. That was on the attempt to diminish the number of ser¬ 
vants, was it not?—Yes; that may have formed part of our 
many grievances. 

6317. In what manner did they resist those innovations you 
have referred to ?—The only stoppages of consequence thajt I 
witnessed were those of 1814, and one in 1821, which took 
place upon the occasion of loss of lives, in the affair of the 

Topaze^frigate. 

* # 

6818. Were those innovations, a6 to the conveyance of 
letters, and with regard to servants, and so on, resisted, success- 
toffy, or submitted to?—They were resisted firmly, vigorously, 
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fttfct stfccgtefutiy, by Mr. Elphmsione, ? the ihenchief^ op# &{e QiiatiilttO. 
Committee, and as I Conceive, most Judiciously so. i —iy * * V 

6819. In what manner were thgy resisted?—By a stoppage ' 
of the trade till the Chinese gave way. 

6820. As regarded the servants, or the landing of luggage, 
and the letters and so on, was there a stoppage of the tradefor 
those innovations ?—I understood the question to allude to the 
principal grievance, which was in regard to the co-Hong ; but 
when the trade is stopped for a great grievance, the opportunity 
to tack on others that may exist is too good to let pass unprofited 

b y- 

6321. Were all those grievances before 1814?—They had 
existed before in some measure, perhaps, but it was then they 
became intolerable, and called forth firm resistance. 

6322. Where no other grievances existed than those little 
ones, is any attempt made to resist them, or are they submitted 
to ?—The East~India Company’s servants in China are of course 
very sorry to stop the trade, because the experiment costs them 
dear, in the demurrage of vessels and other contingent expenses. 

6323. Can you state what proportion of the trade of the 
Americans or the country trade is conducted through agency, 
and what proportion is conducted through supercargoes ?— 

Indeed I cannot. I have but a vague idea of the matter, and 
it is, of course, a proportion constantly fluctuating. 

6324. Do the Company usually deal through the medium of 
bankrupt merchants of the Hong, or the solvent ?—All the 
merchants comprising the Hong have a share or shares of the 
business; the Company consequently deal with each of them 
according to the extent of the share or shares they hold 
respectively. 

6325. In your opinion, was any advantage derived by you 
from the circumstance of trading through bankrupts?—Very 
great indeed in my time; I often selected bankrupts to deal 
with, because I very seldom could deal with the merchants on 
fair terms. Some of them were satisfied with the certain profits 
on the Company’s business, and did not covet other business 
very much. 

6326. State the advantage, in your opinion, from dealing 
with a bankrupt?—They gave much better prices; and tpo 
often, I suspect, they gave higher prices than they could afibrd 
to do in the actual state of the markets. 



same rank, awd conducted their business in the same m&a&ee. 

63^6. 'HxA you, £ontta&t vjith them for what you t 
Frequently. 
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?4 June \tito. 6929, Did you trust the motiey in thfeit bends, they being 
w s~Ikundson ,#ns ^ vent ?— 1 Constantly, and in very large sums. 

" # 6330. Wore the other Hong merchants answerable fo^them ? 

—t do not call to mind at} instance in which I ever made a rich 
Hong merchant responsible for a poor one; but I believe it has 
been done. 

, 6331. Then, in fact, no person was responsible for those bank¬ 
rupts with whom you dealt ?—.No person whatever; but I knew 
that they had shares in the Company’s business, and I felt assured 
they would be able to pay me, which they were ; t do not think 
rhy constituents often lost in consequence of that system. 

' 6332. On what circumstance was that assurance of yours 
grounded, if those bankrupts had no money ?—I think I stated, 
because I had confidence in their connexion with the East-India 
Company’s business, which was a very profitable one to those 
merchants. 


, 6333. Did you trust to those persons to make contracts with 
the teamen, or did you make your own contracts with the tea¬ 
men, using the names of the bankrupts to cover the transaction ? 
—I do not think I ever made a contract direct with a teaman, or 
often with an outside merchant, though many of them were res¬ 
pectable ; I almost systematically dealt with the Hong merchants. 

6334. Do you know to what circumstance it was to be at¬ 
tributed that you obtained your teas at a lowor price from the 
insolvent than the solvent merchants ?—The insolvent mer¬ 
chants, having no stake, and being exceedingly anxious to deal, 
were not of course so scrupulous about obtaining profits on 
what they did as solvent merchants would have been; I attribute 
4 to that canse ; besides which, when an insolvent man is in the 
habit of dealing largely, he wishes to continue to go on, or his 
insolvency will become apparent; for instance, it was only by 
obtaining possession of a cargo to-day, he was enabled to pay 
for one he bought last week or last month; it is like accom¬ 
modation bills in this country; a man depending upon a number 
of such out, must put others forth when the current ones 
.became due, if he has no real resources to fall back upon. 

6335. Do the American merchants conduct their business 
usually with the insolvents ?—A great deal in my time. 

6336. Did you understand that they considered it more 
profitable to do so ?—IJiave no doubt they discovered it to be 
more profitable to be so. 


6337. Can you state why the Company *did not deal much 
xfiore with the insolvent merchants, if it was more profitable to do 
st) ?—That of course would have involved a still greater credit 
than they gave them; and the servants of the Company, know¬ 
ing their actual state, would of course not be disposed to do so. 

~ 6838. Jf the.servants of the Company were not disposed to 
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do so, why should it he so ?—The reason that I and ethm oid 24J#nsl43p* 
this, with security ultimately, in so many cases was, because —■ 

the insolvent part of the Hong derived great advantages from j**vitUo% 

their sharing the East-India Company's trade. If the East- ***' 

India Company had found it convenient or safe to deal equally 
with them as with the others, very likely they would not have 
become insolvent, but might have acquired wealth. 

6339. If their dealings with the East-India Cbmpany were 
not so advantageous as to make them rich, what advantage did 
they obtain in their transactions with you ?—The East-India 
Company’s dealing might not be such as to make them solvent; 
but if the East-India Company had not dealt with them at all, 
neither I nor any person would have done so; and it was only 
on the ground of their having a share, though a small one, of 
that trade, that we had confidence to deal with them; it was a 
bad system, and I have understood it has been declining by 
degrees since I quitted the country. 

6340. Do you mean as to dealing with insolvents ?—As to 
having in the Hong men notoriously insolvent. 

6341. If it was so advantageous to you, how has it been dis¬ 
covered Since to be so bad and ruinous a system ?—Because by 
degrees the insolvent Hong merchants, notwithstanding the 
countenance of private dealers like myself, would, in course of 
time, become insolvent, and when they did so, were frequently 
indebted to the East-India Company ; consequently that proved 
what may be termed a ruinous system to them, although indi¬ 
vidual traders may have escaped ; and I stated originally that 
I seldom lost, or any of my constituents, being as vigilant as 
possible, as may be naturally supposed we would be. 

6342. Did the East-India Company make advances to them ? 

—In the earlier period of my residence in China, largely; in the 
middle, more cautiously; and latterly they became still more 
contracted. 

6343. Then your engagements with individual merchants have 
been performed by the advances of the East-India Company ? 

—That is the direct inference, and it has happened so. 

6344. So that though it was very advantageous to indi¬ 

vidual merchants to deal with those insolvent merchants, that 
advantage was obtained to them through the losses of the East- 
India Company ?—I do not mean to go so far as that; the Com¬ 
pany were losers, of course, in proportion as the insolvents 
were indebted to them at the moment they ceased to do Hong 
business. » 

6345. State any other advantages which, in your opinion, 
were derived from the existence of the East-India Company as a 
great trading Company at Canton, otherwise than those, you 
have mentioned—their being a counterpoise to the Hong, and 
their supporting those bankrupts ?— I think I have already stated 
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24 .June 1834). that, in the past and present state of non-mtercourse between 

- # the government of this country and that of China, it would bo 

H\S. Davidson, t ru Jy hazardous and rash for any British merchant to settle 

there, and trust his property in the hands of such an unjust and 
and extortionate government, without any protecting power to 
look up to ; and therefore so long as the present state of things 
exists in China, I conceive the East-India Company is a most 
valuable protection to all British interests; their fleet .visiting 
China every season, consisting of about twenty ships efficiently 
equipped, and the influence of their, resident servants, both 
from the excellent character they have generally borne and the 
large extent of property always under their charge, having 
enabled the British Factory to bestow great beneflts on indivi¬ 
dual British traders, as well as on other foreign traders, in my 
opinion. 

The witness is directed to withdraw. 

Ordered, that this Committee be adjourned till to-morrow, one 

o'clock. 


Die Veneris , 25° Junii 1830. 


The Lord President in the Chair. 


WALTER STEVENSON DAVIDSON, Esq. is called in, 

and further examined as follows: 

25 June 1830. 6346. Do you think the existence of the East-India Com- 

-. pany as a trading Company at Canton affords any facility to re- 

^ Sm ^ v ^ ton> mittances to India or to Europe ?—In my time it did in the 

greatest degree; I should have been otherwise often at a loss; 
I was in the habit of resorting to their treasury every season ; 
and when it happened that they declined to draw either oh 
India or on England, my constituents and myself were deeply 
disappointed. 

6347. Does not that difficulty of making remittances on the 
part of merchants trading to the port of Canton result from the 
circumstance of their not being permitted to make remittances 
in tea to this country?—Certainly, in a great degree; having 
no investment to provide for Europe, we could only resort to 
the East-India Company (lb 1 a remittance in bills. 

6348. Then the difficulty is created by the monopoly of the 
East-India Company in the article of tea, and is removed only 
at their pleasure ?—Precisely so, as far as regards remittances 
to Burope. 

6349. Do you think the position of merchants residing at 
Canton would be better or worse, if the trade were open, in- 
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that matter of remittances ?-—Much better, if the trade were 05 Jung *850. 


open and conducted on sound principles. 

6350. What engagements did the owners, of country ships 
enter into with the governments of India ?—I will speak of 
Bengal, with which 1 am fhr best acquainted. Before sailing 
from Bengal, the owners of all country ships are obliged to 
give to the government a bond, in which bond they bind them¬ 
selves under certain penalties to conform to the orders and 
restrictions of the East-India Company’s representatives in 
China ; and on their arrival in China, the first thing which is 
done is to receive the instructions of the Committee of Super¬ 
cargoes with regard to their conduct while in the port. 


W, S, Davidson, 
JSsq. 


6351. Do you happen to have a copy of that bond ? —It is in 
my possession, but my papers are not within my reach at this 
moment. The trade between India and China (that is, the 
country trade) is a trade of a nature which does not seem to be 
generally understood in this country, and is merely a trade of 
sufferance. 


6352. Is not all trade a trade of sufferance on the part of the 
government, which might prevent it if it pleased ?—The 
Legislature of this country has given to the British merchants 
in India that trade as a trade of sufferance, to be permitted to 
enjoy it under the regulations of the East-India Company. 

6353. The Legislature has given to the East-India Company 
the power of preventing it ?—Yes, I believe so. 

6354. Are there any restrictions placed on the exports of 
British manufactures from India to China—woollens and 
cottons ?—In my time there were ; but they have been partially 
removed of late years, I have been told. 

6355. You cannot state the date of the removal of that 
restriction ?—1 think I may say within the last ten or twelve 
years. 

6356. Was that restriction removed on any representation 
made by any merchants resident in India ?—I cannot speak 
from knowledge; but I have very little doubt it was removed at 
the time the East-India Company ceased to find it much their 
interest to enforce it. 


6357. Do you happen to know whether advantage has been 
taken of the removal of that restriction from the import of 
British manufactures into China from India?—I have heard it 
stated to be so; .1 have understood that it has been done 
profitably. 

6358. What particular species of manufactures?—I really 
cannot enumerate them. 

6359. They have not been to any great extent ?—No, I think 
not; principally by the officers of ships. I should think not to 




I 
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2^iA«wSo. an extent sufficientmuch toattrfect the attention of the great 
.~7 . houses in India. ♦ * »• ^ 

Jfiy. WW> €360. What were the chief article* consigned to youforsafe 
in China by your constituents?—The chief articles were cotton 
and opium; they formed) I think) upwards of nme-tenths^ef 
my consignments. • * s i . 

6361. What were your returns?—Besides the sdpercarg6£fc’ 
bills on the Indian government) when they drew, r remitted 
very largely in Sycee silver, the production' of China, m 
tutenag, and many other articles. 


6362. Any in dollars?—Sometimes in dollars. We were 
occasionally compelled to remit in dollars, owing to the difficulty 
of smuggling the Sycee silver; but never resorted to that mode, 
I think, when we could obtain the Sycee silver. 

6363. The dollar in China is very much beaten and broken, 
is it not?-—Constantly cut and clipped in all directions; it 
almost ceases to be a dollar when it has circulated in China; 
there it is weighed as silver; all payments are made by weight. 

6364. Is the dollar, in consequence of this beating and 
breaking, diminished in intrinsic value in China?—The moment 
the dollar is clipped it cannot be said to diminish in value, 
because it will be taken afterwards just for its weight in silver, 
although it be punched and clipped through and through. 

6365. When we hear of the exchange at so much a dollar, 
does that mean the dollar clipped and broken, as it is in 
China, and so reduced below the value of the good. Spanish 
dollar, or is it in exchange with the quantity of silver which 
there ought to be in a good dollar?—-Yes, precisely so. What 
is understood in China by a dollar is a piece of silver which 
contains seven mace two candareens, or seventy-two hundredth 

parts of one tale, containing a hundred candareens. 

.a 

6366. Is that the intrinsic value of the dollar as it leaves, the 
Spanish mint ?—It has no comparative connection but with other 
silver; it is paid In China as the weight in silver; and all Coins, 
whether Spanish, or Portuguese, or German, they are shroffed, 
as it is called, and ascertained to be silver, and are then put 
together, and the whole mass weighed. 

6367. So that the dollar is received by weight, and not by 
tale ?—It is sometimes received by tale; and I will explain this, 
as it shews the extreme ignorance of the Chinese in matters of 
that nature. 1 have had Spanish dollars bearing die head of 
Charles, the former king of Spain, and I have sold those dollars, 
and received dollars bearing the head of Ferdinand faift successor, 
<&ins precisely of the same nature, and I have received from 
two to five per cent, premium upon the Charles’s. Whe^ I say 
the same description of coin, I mean they would be the same in 
Londdh. ’ The Ferdinands may have been a fraction deteriorated* 
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as 4hpy were coined about the time of the revolution: the 25 JimtlftMV 

Chinese found out their mistake, and ceased to carry on that - 

operation. The Chinese are a people much attached to old 
customs; and as the people in the interior had been long ac- ***' 
customed to the Charles’s, they had an objection to any other, 
the Spanish dollar being sometimes found very desirable in the 
Chinese provinces, owing to their want of a current coin. 

6S68. The shroffs in Canton, and in every part of China, are 
very attentive to the quantity of silver contained in coins, are 
they not ?—Yes; and very expert in their business. I do not 
remember ever losing one dollar from my shroffs. 

6369. Forgery of money is very rare, is it not?—Very rare; 
there can hardly be forgery in a country where no paper money 
exists; where all the gold and silver coin is shroffed, and the 
money taken by weight. 

6370. Except in the importation of cotton, which is likewise 
imported by the Company, the country trade in no respect 
competes with the trade of the Company at Canton, does it?— 

In no respect but in cotton and opium. 

6371. Is not the prosperity of that country trade essential to 
the realization of the funds in Canton required for the home¬ 
ward investment?—It was, constantly in my time; but it was 
reciprocal; I was equally anxious to receive their bills as they 
were to receive my dollars. 

6372. So that the Company are interested in the mainte¬ 
nance and extension of the country trade ?—Yes. In former 
days I have bought largely of the pure Sycee silver of China, 
which we considered to contain ninety-eight parts of silver out 
of the hundred, and I have paid for it in Spanish dollars, such as I 
alluded to before, which only contained ninety-two parts of 
silver in a hundred; consequently the Chinese, for the facility 
of having that coin to send into the interior, paid six per cent, 
premium. 

6373. Is the Sycee silver to be obtained in any great quan¬ 
tities ?—As large quantities as we generally required; but the 
difficulty was the shipping it; there were periods when it could 
not be smuggled on board. It is in lumps containing ten tales; 
not a mis-shaped mass, but cast iu a mould, and a very compact 
mass. 

6374. From whence does it come ?—From the interior, higher 
up the country; it is a dump rather than a bar; it comes from 
their native mines. 

6375. What, in your opinion, would be the effect of open 
trade on the price of teas ?—•'The first effect would naturally be 
to raise the price, because a number of eager speculators would 
rush into the market; but there is no reason to suppose that 
that state of things could continue; ultimately the tea growers 

5 s 
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25' June 1830. and the tea merchants would of course be satisfied with rernu- 
-. nerating prices. 

W S Aty! *° n ' 6376. Do you think there would be any difficulty on the part 

of the Chinese in furnishing a much larger supply, to the extent 
of many millions of pounds of tea?—I have always understood 
not; to any extent that this country could require. 

6377. Do you apprehend that the Americans obtain their teas 
at as low a price as the Company ?—>1 can entertain ho doubt 
of it, now-a-days. 


6378. Do you think they obtain teas of as good quality ?— 
In my time I considered decidedly not, nor did they generally 
seek to do so, as I always understood. 


6379. Are teas as good as the best obtained by the Company 
to be found in the open market at Canton ?—Certain parcels 
may be so, I believe, but certainly not in large quantities so 
good as the Company's prime contract teas in my time. 

6380. Is the difference great in the price of the new and the 
old tea at Canton ?—It is very variable ; it will depend on many 
circumstances. If many new teas come down, and there is but 
a small demand for them, it will tend to keep down the price 
of the new teas as compared with that of the old; but if when 
the new teas come down there are many foreign ships come in, 
and there is a great demand, the new teas, which will be pre¬ 
ferred, will surpass in price the old teas greatly. 

6381. The new teas are better than the old?—Yes, I should 
say decidedly so. 

6382. Can you at all estimate the deterioration which takes 
place in green tea in the course of twelve months?—It will in a 
great measure depend on how it is packed, or whether it is ex¬ 
posed to air or moisture, I apprehend. 


6383. Does exposure injure it ?—It loses its bloom ; it is 
much injured by being badlj kept. The Chinese have a method, 
which is constantly practised, of making their old teas look 
new, by submitting them to an operation which is termed firing, 
and putting a fresh bloom upon them. 

6384. How do they do that ?—It is generally understood that 
while they are exposing them over heat, a substance, some say 
containing a minute portion of Prussian blue or other such de¬ 
leterious substance, is sprinkled; but I believe that the sub¬ 
stance is not so deleterious as has been thought. 

6385. But the thing is done ?—Yes, I have understood it is 
done constantly. Teas are freshened, and those who do not 
understand them are sometimes thus imposed upon. 

6386. They are taken in by the sight, not by the taste ?—A 
judge would discriminate. 
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6367* Does that apply to both 6orts?—I think to greens, in 2 s June 1830. 
particular. — 

6388. Do you consider that the population of China generally St DavidMon^ 
is very much interested in the continuance of the trade with 

this country ?—I cannot speak to it generally; but as to the 
province of Canton in particular, which is a large, populous, 
and thriving province, I should say it is most materially inte¬ 
rested; and, consequently, I should, think that the peace of 
China is in some degree dependent on the continuance of the 
trade with foreign countries. 

6389. It is likewise the interest of government to maintain a 
trade, is it not; the government deriving large duties from it ? 

—Decidedly their real interest. 

6390. Is it not likewise the interest of the Ilong merchants ? 

—Beyond all doubt. 

6391. Under those circumstances, a very strong interest ex¬ 
isting on the part of government, of the merchants, and the 
people of China, and smuggling existing to so great an extent, 
do you apprehend any circumstances are likely to arise which 
could put a stop to that trade?—Yes, I do ; and I expect it to 
happen every year. 

6392. Will you state what that is ?—I believe there is a line, 
although I cannot pretend to be able to define it, beyond which 
the Chinese government will not go in adjusting serious diffe¬ 
rences, and particularly in regard to homicide cases, with any 
representative of this country who has ever yet resided in China. 

6393. Do you mean that the Chinese government would sa¬ 
crifice the whole trade rather than not succeed in inflicting on 
foreigners trading there some particular exactions they might 
desire to enforce?—I mean that they will one day or other so 
egregiously commit themselves, that their pride, their arrogant 
self-conceit, and ignorance will prevent the adjustment of the 
existing dispute until a negociation is opened direct between 
the English government and theirs. 

6394. Do you mean that this complete prohibition of trade 
with foreigners by the Chinese government will take place 
whether the trade is thrown open or not ?—Yes, unavoidably, I 
think, sooner or later, under the present unwise and undignified 
system. 

6395. Do you imagine it will occur earlier under an open 
trade, or the present system ?—Earlier under an open trade, 
unquestionably. 

6396. You mentioned that you did not think the Americans 
were desirous of purchasing the superior qualities of tea; what 
induces them, in your opinion, to prefer an inferior sort of tea ? 

—They often come in quest of teas for different markets, and 
they will naturally search for such a description often they can sell 
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Juat i«3G. at such a price as the parties for whom h is meant are in the 
T” habit of giving, or may be disposed to give, either on the conti- 
nent of Europe or in America* 

6397. You conceive it was not because they could ndt pro¬ 
cure a superior quality of tea, but that they find the inferior 
more marketable and more beneficial to them ?—-There cannot 
be supposed to exist any difficulty in the Americana obtaining 
the best article which was to be found in the market**of China. 
The Chinese will deal with any one who brings money or credit. 

6398. Do you thiuk that if the East-India Company was to 
be deprived of its monopoly in the China market, it would lead 
to the extinction of the Hong monopoly ?—That would not fol¬ 
low, but must depend entirely on the Chinese government. If 
the Hong monopoly be continued with an open trade to this 
country, it will always be getting worse, and more vexatious. 
Indeed I see no salvation for an open trade, in the absence of 
the power and political influence of the East-India Company, 
without a previous understanding between the two governments. 

6399. When you said there was a certain line which the 
Chinese government was in the habit of adhering to, did you 
mean to say that they pursued a certain system of government 
which has never changed within the memory of man, and that 
you thought was not likely to be changed?—Precisely so; and 
the line to which I alluded is of course a line that I cannot pre¬ 
tend to define; I do not know where that point is, but I believe 
that one of these days we shall pass it, and then this country 
will be compelled to do what it has never yet done, negociate 
direct and vigorously, and not through the medium of compli¬ 
mentary embassies ; we might send fifty merely complimentary 
embassies, and they would do no good, but rather mischief, in 
my opinion. 

6400. What is the embassy you would recommend?—Such 
an one as this great country is wont to send to all other coun¬ 
tries excepting China; a manly proposition of amicable, reason¬ 
able, and mutually advantageous intercourse. 

6401. If they refused to receive the ambassador, what would 
you propose to be done?—Give up drinking tea, or else enforce 
the reception of so just an intercourse. 

6402. Do you know any thing of any contraband trade being 

' carried on in JBritish ships to other parts ?—Country ships have 

gone on the coast, particularly with opium, but they have seldom 
met with success. 

6403. They have gone to Amoy and parts north of Canton? 
—Yes, they have; but it is seldom resorted to now, I believe; 
the opium trade is now so comfortably circumstanced, they do 
not require any improvement. 

6404. Supposing the trade immediately with China to be sus- 
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pended* do not you think that this country might be.supplied 25 J*uw *£*£. 
with the quantity of tea wanted through Singapore and other 
ports?—The thing is possible, but I should think fraught with jf***** 9 
difficulty.; , **- 

640$. Do not the Chinese carry on a large trade with the 
Eastern Islands ?—Yes; in junks, they carry on a large trade. 

6406. Those junks convey tea?—Yes; but whether the 
Chinese government would consent to see England supplied with 
tea in that manner I cannot say, and certainly they would tax it 
most severely if they did. 


6407. Did those persons for whom you were agent while in 
China send any quantity of British manufactures into China?— 
No, not in my time, any great quantity. 

6408. Are you of opinion that if the monopoly was at an end, 
there would be an increased demand for British manufactures 
into that country ?—Unquestionably an increased demand would 
grow up; enterprising manufacturers in this country would 
send manufactures, and lose a great deal of money, probably, in 
the first instance; but that would create a taste, and I have no 
doubt that vast quantities of British manufactures would be sent 
ultimately. 

6409. What sort of manufactures do you think most likely to 
be sent ?—I should think that the articles now sent would be 
sent on a larger scale; cloths, metals, cotton goods, and sundries. 

6410. Has the quantity that has been imported into that 
country by the Americans given the Chinese an increased taste 
for those manufactures ?—I really hope so. 

6411. Are you aware whether that is so or not?—It is some 

! rears since I quitted China; I cannot doubt that it has done so, 
lowever, and 1 have heard often that such is the fact- 


6412. Have you made any calculations as to the profit or loss 
of the trade carried on by the East-lndia Company with China ? 
—No, I have made no calculations in particular, but I have 
inspected for many years the accounts of the East-lndia Com¬ 
pany in the most authentic shape. 

6413. Have you collected from them the extent of profit 
which the East-lndia Company derive from that trade ?—On 
that point I beg to state that I resided some years in China in 
conducting a large business; I have visited all the East-lndia 
Company’s presidencies in India; and 1 can with truth, as I do 
with pleasure, bear the strongest testimony to the liberal manner 
in which their government is conducted, which seemed in my 
time to be universally considered. As a sovereign power, they 
are all that can be desired for those countries; but in their 
capacity of merchants, from the most attentive perusal that I 
can give their accounts, I am sorry to say that I think it has 
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25* June 1830. been a complete failure, and that they havereaped fromtheir 

-. trade, as a whole, nothing but losses to their own corporation 

W.-S,i)avidson, t 0 coun try at large. During ray whole residence in 

q ' China I can with truth say, that I cannot call to mind an 
instance in which the Company’s representatives there have 
proved recreant in their sacred duties towards British trade in 
general; not even inattentive, far less inimical to its interests. 

6414. With regard to the profit and loss from the manner in 
which they conduct their trade, do you conceive that they do 
that in a manner equally advantageous to themselves that private 
individuals would conduct the same trade ?—I am sorry to say 
I do not think so ; nor do I think that any public body, con¬ 
stituted as the East-India Company is, can possibly compete 
with the quiet enterprize and economical management of the 
intelligent and industrious individual merchants of this country; 
and this is nothing but the unavoidable result of such a combi¬ 
nation of circumstances. 

6415. Have you formed an opinion as to the necessity for 
such an extent of an establishment for the conduct of their 
commercial affairs as is kept up by the Company in China ?— 
The expense of the Company’s establishment in China is not 
great; I believe it to be not much more than what the com¬ 
mission would be payable to myself or other private agents in 
the conduct of so extensive a business. 

6416. You think the Company do not pay more for the 
conduct of their commercial business in China than private 
individuals would do?—Very little, I think. 

6417. Then what is the difference between their management 
and that of private individuals ?—The expense of all their 
numerous establishments in all parts of the East. In one of 
about twenty-five persons, as in Canton, it does not much 
signify how expensively those few persons may be fed or housed; 
but the East-India Company have such huge establishments 
throughout India as must have eaten up all their commercial 
profits, and they have done so, I fear greatly, besides a good 
deal of the territorial revenue. 

6418. Supposing the whole of their commerce abandoned, 
except that to China, do you think that trade is as economically 
managed as a trade of that magnitude in the hands of individuals 
would be ?-—I am of opinion that there would not be found to 
exist a great deal of difference. 

6419. Does your answer apply to the establishment at Canton 
only, or their manner of building ships ?—I speak of their 
establishment at Canton only. 

6420. Do you take into your consideration the large ships, 
the freight they pay, and the sort of goods they export to 
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China?—-By no means. I only speak of the sale in China of 25 June 1830. 
their imports, and the expense attendant on the providing and 
loading of the homeward-bound cargoes, and the maintenance St " avi * $on » 
of their servants on the spot. $q ' 

6421. And the purchase of their teas ?—Yes; the purchase 
of teas is included. * 


6422. You conceive that individuals carrying on such a trade 
would have advantages over a Company in the circumstance of 
freight, and the other objects alluded to ?—Very great. 

6423. Do you see any necessity for the very expensive ships 
the East-India Company equip for the purpose of conducting 
their trade ?—By no means. 

6424. Do you see any advantage resulting from the employ¬ 
ment of large ships in preference to small ones ?—Not nowa¬ 
days; there was a time when it might be of importance to this 
Country; but not in the present improved state of the world. 


6425. Is there any advantage, in respect of the duties charged 
by the Chinese, between large and small ships ?—Yes, there 
has been found to be an advantage pro tanto f but that is not 
sufficient to counterbalance the many disadvantages. 

6426. You have stated that if the trade to China were thrown 
open, British manufactures might be forced into that country ; 
how can that take place to any extent in the face of exactions 
which you say would be the necessary consequence of the 
removal of the influence of the East-India Company &9 a 
chartered body ?—I meant to say that that would take place at 
first on the opening of the trade, in consequence of the reckless 
disposition of the manufacturers and merchants of this country, 
when any new market is opened, in sending their goods, without 
just regard to whether they shall obtain profitable returns or 
otherwise; but I cannot take upon myself to say when it might 
stop, in consequence of the exactions of the Chinese, or of 
losses on the part of the English speculators. • 

6427. In your opinion, it would not be a permanent increase 
of trade?—Certainly not, if the trade were to be opened 
without previous negOciation. The Chinese would commence 
with small exactions, and they would go on encroaching every 
year till they had destroyed the trade altogether, and this would 
necessarily produce the ruin of thousands in this country, I am 
confident. 

The witness is directed to withdraw. 


Mr. THOMAS MILLS is called in, and examined as follows: 

6428. You are a tea-dealer ?—I am. 


Mr. T. Mills. 
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2SJan«l330. 56129. You Me & wholesale dealer ?—IM 

Mr. T. Mills. 6450. How long have you been engaged in the trade?— 

Sixteen years. 

6431. Have you regularly attended the sales of the Easfc-India 
Company during that time t —I have. 

6432. Did you attend the last sale ?—I did. 


6433. Did the teas of the Company sell at the last sale 
generally at prices beyond those of the previous sales ?—They 


6434. Will you state generally the sort of teas upon which 
the advance has taken place beyond the preceding sale ?—The 
boheas sold at an advance of about six per cent,, the low 
congous five per cent., twankays four per cent., and hysons ten 
per cent. 


6435. Will you state what you consider to be the causes of 
that advance r—The causes are generally considered to be the 
reports in circulation respecting the difference existing between 
the Company*8 Factory at Canton and the Chinese authorities ; 
also the known inadequacy of the Company’s stock of some 
particular kinds of teas, and the uncertainty of further arrivals. 

6436. Will you explain what you mean by the inadequacy of 
the Company's stock—in what respect you consider it inadequate? 
—In boheas they have a quantity equal only to about two sales, 
in hysons they have not two sales, and in souchongs and pekoes 
they have none. 


6437. Did the advance take place more particularly on those 
•teas in which you suppose them to have an inadequate supply ? 
—Yes; to the greatest extent on the boheas and the hysons, of 
which they have not the same stock as of other teas. 

6438. Is not the Company considered to be obliged, under 
the Act of Parliament, to keep a stock equal to one year’s con¬ 
sumption ?—I believe it is considered to be the requirement of 
the charter that they should have a stock equal to the average 
of four quarters’ consumption. 

6499. You do not consider, however, that, in all descriptions 
of teas that are consumed, in England, they have a stock equal 
to the average of four quarters?—Of those four sorts they 
obviously have not; of souchongs there were none in the last 
sale, and of another description of tea, the pekoe, they have 
sold none sincg’June 1828. 

6440. By what classes of persons are those teas to which you 
have alluded consumed ?—The boheas are consumed by the 
lower classes—the manufacturing classes; the souchongs, the 
pekoes, and hysons, by the higher classes. 
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6441. You consider the aupply to be more deficient ha that 
description of tea which is most extensively consumed by the 
middling and lower classes ?—Yes. 

6442. -Will you state generally what are the varieties of teas 
which are in regular demand in England ?—Of black teas there 
are boheas, congous, campois, souchongs, pekoes, padrae, caper, 
tetsong, and ancoy; and of green teas, twankays, hyson skins, 
hyson, young hyson, and gunpowder. 

6443. Do the Company supply the demand in all those des¬ 
criptions of teas?—The greatest variety is supplied by the 
private-trade ; the Company supply only a small quantity in 
varieties, though they supply the greatest quantity in bulk. 

6444. By the private trade you iqean refer to the trade of the 
officers of the Company ?—Yes. 



25 Juu« 183ft. 
Mr. T. Mills. 


6445. Can you state whether the varieties of tea you have 
described, and for which a demand exists here beyond the supply 
of the Company, is to be obtained in other parts of Europe r— 
1 cannot speak to that question generally; I have been abroad 
twice, and certainly the pekoe tea there is much finer than that 
imported here. 

6446. To what particular part of the continent do you refer 
when you say you have found it finer?—To Holland and 
Germany. 

6447. Is the sale price of tea generally in advance upon the 
upset price at the Company’s sales ?—In almost all cases; oc¬ 
casionally teas have not fetched the upset price ; then they 
have been withdrawn at that sale, and put up at the succeeding 
sale without an upset price ; but in most cases the selling price 
is a very considerable advance on the upset price. 

6448. Is there a great proportionable difference sometimes 
between the fcale price and the upset price in different sorts 
of tea?—Very considerable; congou tea put at )5.8</. often 
fetches 2s. 5d., and other congou tea put up at 2s. Id. has fetched 
3s. Id. 


6449. If the upset price is the cost price, how do you explain 
that great relative difference between the cost and sale price in 
different kinds of tea ?—I should attribute it to the inadequacy 
of supply; the selling price would be nearer the upset price, if 
the supply was adequate to the demand. 

6450. Do you conceive that the extent of dimand for each 
description of tea can be pretty well presumed from the expe¬ 
rience of the Company’s sales, so as to enable their agents to 
provide for it in proportion to the demand ?—The Company 
could declare a greater quantity for sale if they chose; the 
quantity declared for sale is perfectly optional with them; it is 

5 T 
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25 June 1830. announoed xbput six weeks previous to the eale, and entirely 

- depends upon their own will and pleasure. 

Jtfr. T. Mill*. " 

6451. Can they have any interest in not meeting the demand 
in the same proportion for each description of tep which exists, 
supposing they have been.properly provided with stock in China? 
—It is impossible for me to know the reasons which induce the 
Company to regulate the supply of tea. 

6452. You conceive, however, that they have reasons, inde¬ 
pendent of the state of their stock as supplied from Canton, for 
increasing or diminishing the quantity they expose to sale ?— 
Yes. 

6453. Do the inspectors of the Company fix any particular 
mark to the tea?—Yes; the Company not only fix the putting- 
up price of their teas, but they also fix the quality of their teas, 
and they sell them by characters. These are the printed charac¬ 
ters of the Company by which they declare the quality of their 
own goods. 

[Statement handed in.] 

6454. Do not they sell by sample ?—Yes; but they attach a 
character to the tea, declaring their opinion of its quality. 

6455. You, having taken a sample, form your own opinion of 
the quality of the tea?—Yes. 

6456. Is not a break of tea one of the terms used in the trade? 
—Yes. 

M 6457. Explain what that term means ?—A break of tea con¬ 
sists of a certain number of chests of the same character and 
quality, varying in quantity from two hundred to a.thousand 
chests. 

6458. Do the characters so affixed to each break of tea 
correspond with the upset price ?—No, certainly not; the 
characters are frequently lower for the 2*. Id. than for the Is. 8 d. 
teas. 

[ The list of the characters delivered in by the witness is read, 

and is as follows .‘J 

•Tea declared for Sale on Tuesday the 1st June 1830: Prompt 

the 27th August 1830. 


Bohea. 1,400,000 

Congou, campoi, and souchong...... 5,100,000 

Twankay and hyson-skin .. 1,150,000 

Hyftn. . 250,000 


i 


Including private trade... 7,900,000 


* \ 







SELECT* COMMITTEE of fm HOUSE-ONLOADS. 

East-India Compak^s Characters or Black Teas. 


m 


Bnafc. j,Fdfco. Til*. fchdat*. 


28-29 

28- 29 

29- 30 
28-29 
28-29 

47-48 

47- 48 

48- 49 
47-48 

46- 47 

47- 49 

48- 49 

47- 48 

49- 49 

48- 49 
47-48 I 


581 

582 

583 

584 

586 

587 

588 
596 
598 

607 

613 

617 

619 

626 

629 

631 

638 

640 

642 

649 

651 

655 

656 
662 
665 
667 


673 23 

676 25 

679 24 

683 24 

685 23 

688 23 

690 24 

694 23-24 

696 24 

699 24 

703 24 

706 23 

708 24 

712 23-24 
714 24 

718 23 

720 24-25 
722 24 

724 24 


210 

210 

210 

248 

210 

96 

85 

910 

200 

902 

679 
373 
258 

680 
260 
260 
680 
260 
199 
680 
270 

606 

157 

1200 

619 

304 

329 


559 
613 
653 
384 

560 
506 
605 
416 
598 
590 
523 
400 

605 
612 
659 
436 
226 
630 

606 


1 BOHEA, at ls.5d. per'lb. 

Quarter chests. 

Middling good bohea, congou kind of leaf. 

Ditto. ditto. 

Ditto . ditto. 

Ditto. on the congou kind of leaf. 

Ditto. congou kind of leaf. 

Half chests. 

Preferable to ordinary congou. 

Ditto. ditto as 7 Br. M.S. 1830. 

Ordinary congou, or preferable. 

Preferable to ordinary congou. 

Ditto. ditto. 

Large chests. 

Middling good bohea, congou kind of leaf. 

Ditto. ditto. 

Ditto. ditto. 

Ditto. on the congou kind of leaf. 

Ditto. congou kind. 

Ditto. congou kind of leaf. 

Ditto. on the congou kind of leaf* 

Ditto. congou kind of leaf. 

Ditto. ditto. 

Good middling bohea. ditto. 

Ditto. ditto, as 15 Br. M. S- 1 ^30. 

In quarter congou chests. 

Good ordinary tea, even palish mixt leaf, rather burnt. 

Ditto. ditto .... litt ■ j burnt, as 

22 BuM.S. 1830. 

Preferable to ordinary congou. 

Ditto .... ditto. 

Ditto .... ditto. 

Ditto .... ditto, as 19 Br. M.S. 1830. 
CONGOU, at Is. 8 d. per lb. 


But middling congou. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
^ Ditto 


mixt leaf, little new. 
mixt leaf kind, 
rather coarse little new. 

.. ditto .... ditto, as 1 Br. M.S. 

1830. 

mixt leaf kind, little new. 
rather coarse and rather new. 
rather coarse, little new. 
rather coarse, new. 
rather coarse and rather new. 

... • ditto.. -. ditto. 

coarse and rather old. 
ratbWBew. 

rather coarse, little new. 
rather coarse, a little strong, 
rather coarse, little new. 
coarse, little new. 
rather coarse and rather new. 
rather coarse and new. 
rather coarse and rather new. 

continued. 





































W*> KV4D«IYCE l ON KAS1M>N1»A lAPPAiaS: : 


Break. 

Folio. 

Tare. 

Cheat*. 

Arr 

. A , 11 .• f 



lbs . 


lui\uuu, at is. oa. per continued. 

20 

728 

24 

543 

But middling Congou, 

little fresh. 

21 

730 

24 

622 

Ditto. 

rather new, little burnt. 

22 

734 

24 

610 

Ditto . 

rather coarse and rather new. 

23 

737 

24 

451 

Ditto. 

rather coarse, little new. 

24 

740 

24 

550 

Ditto. 

rather new. 

25 

742 

24 

545 

Ditto. 

rather coarse, little new. 

26 

745 

24 

606 

Ditto. 

rather coarse and rather new. 

27 

749 

23 

389 

Ditto. 

rather coarse, little new, as 22 Br. 






S.S. 182y. 

28 

750 

24 

624 

Ditto . 

little coarse. 

29 

754 

23 

637 

Ditto. 

rather coarse, new- 

30 

757 

24 

616 

Ditto . 

rather coarse and rather new. 

31 

760 

23 

634 

Ditto . 

rather coarse, little strong. 

32 

763 

23 

590 

Ditto . 

mixt leaf kind. 

33 

766 

24 

299 

Ditto ...... 

rather coarse. 





CONGOU, at 2s. \d. per lb. 

34 

769 

24-25 

628 

But middling congou, 

mixt blackish leaf. 

35 

772 

25 

617 

Ditto. 


36 

776 

24 

618 

Ditto. 


37 

779 

25 

617 

Ditto. 

mixt blackish tea kind of leaf. 

38 

783 

25 

604 

Ditto. 

blackish mixt tea kind of leaf. 

39 

786 

23 

573 

Ditto. 

blackish leaf, rather strong. 

40 

789 

23 

605 

Ditto. 

.. ditto.ditto. 

41 

792 

24 

467 

Ditto. 

mixt leaf, as 81 Br. M.S. 1830. 

42 

795 

24 

564 

Ditto. 

blackish rather mixt leaf, rather 






strong. 

43 

798 

25 

299 

Preferable to but middling tea, blackish leaf, Pekoe kind. 

44 

800 

24 

299 

But middling tea or pref., blackish leaf, little Pekoe kind. 

45 

802 

22-23 

111 

But middling congou, 

smallish leaf. 

46 

802 

24 

616 

Ditto. 

blackish on the wiry leaf. 

47 

806 

24 

6J0 

Ditto. 

mixt leaf. 

48 

809 

23 

597 

Ditto. 

on the mixt wiry leaf. 

49 

812 

23 

586 

Ditto. 

mixt leaf. 

50 

815 

25 

615 

Ditto. 

mixt blackish tea kind of leaf. 

51 

819 

23-24 

594 

Ditto^. 

mixt blackish leaf. 

52 

822 

23-24 

526 

Ditto ...... 

blackish mixt leaf, little strong. 

53 

825 

25 

619 

Ditto. 

blackish wiry leaf, little Pekoe 






kind. 

54 

828 

24 

621 

Ditto. 

mixt hlackisli leaf, rather fresh. 

55 

831 

23 

594 

Ditto. 

smallish mixt blackish leaf. 

56 

834 

24 

283 

But middling congou. 


57 

836 

25 

587 

Ditto. 

blackish mixt leaf. 

58 

839 

24 

600 

Ditto. 

mixt leaf. 

59 

842 

24 

600 

Ditto. 

mixt leaf, rather fresh, little new. 

60 

846 

22 

592 

Ditto . 

smallish blackish leaf. 

61 

849 

25 

595 

Ditto . 

mixt blackish tea kind of leaf. 

62 

852 

23* - 

599 

Ditto . 

mixt leaf. 





W-' One-eighth chests. 

63 

856 

13 

• 

616 

But middling congou, 

mixt blackish leaf* 




. 

Quarter chests. 

64 

858 

24 

594 

But middling congou, 

mixt blackish leaf kind. 

65 

861 

23-24 

611 

Ditto ...... 

mixt blackish leaf. . 

66 

865 

25 

610 

Ditto . 

a little strong. 

67 

868 

23 

488 

Ditto . . .... 

mixt leaf, as 59 Br. M.S. 1630. 


• {continued.) 
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Break. 

Folio. 

Tare. 

Chests. 

FI HT / 

- 1 



Ibs. 


cuauuu, at zs. la. per in.—conttnuetu - • — 

68 

871 

25 

619 

But middling congou, on the mixt blackish leaf kind* 

69 

874 

24 

607 

Ditto 


70 

878 

24 

621 

Ditto 


71 

881 

24 

603 

Ditto 


72 

885 

23 

612 

Ditto 


73 

888 

24 

596 

Ditto 


74 

891 

23 

576 

Ditto 


75 

894 

23-24 

583 

Ditto 


76 

897 

24 

630 

Ditto 


77 

901 

22 

448 

Ditto 

. as 72 Br. M.S. 1830. 

78 

904 

24 

583 

Ditto 


79 

907 

23 

579 

Ditto 


80 

910 

23 

368 

Ditto 


81 

912 

23 

623 

Ditto 


82 

916 

24 

581 

But middling tea. Pekoe kind. 






One-eighth chests. 

83 

919 

14 

1,042 

But middling congou, mixt blackish leaf. 






Quarter chests. 

84 

924 

24 

638 

But middling 

congou. 

85 

927 

24 

614 

Ditto 


86 

930 

24 

563 

Ditto 


87 

933 

24 

562 

Ditto 


88 

936 

24 

588 

Ditto 

. rather coarse, little strong. 

89 

93 9 

25 

602 

Ditto 


90 

942 

23 

621 

Ditto 


91 

946 

24 

593 

Ditto 


92 

949 

24 

587 

Ditto 


93 

952 

24 

575 

Ditto 


94 

955 

24 

926 

But middling 

congou. 

95 

960 

24 

598 

Ditto 


96 

963 

25 

604 

Ditto 


97 

966 

25 

201 

Ditto 


98 

967 

24 

603 

Ditto 


99 

970 

24 

1,019 

Ditto 


100 

976 

24 

580 

Ditto 


101 

979 

23 

643 

Ditto 


102 

982 

24 

100 

Ditto 






CONGOU, at Is- Bd. per lb. 

103 

983 

24 

220 

But middling tea, rather coarse, campoi kind* 

104 

984 

23 

162 

Ditto 

. ditto. ditto* 

105 

985 

23-24 

211 

Ditto 

. *. • rather coarse, little new, campoi kind. 

106 

986 

24 

206 

Ditto 

•. ditto ... • campoi kind. 

107 

987 

23-24 

163 

Ditto 

• •.. rather fresh and new, campoi kind. 

108 

989 

24 

238 

Ditto 

.... coarse and new, campoi kind. 

J09 

990 

23 

239 

Ditto 

•... coarse, campoi kind. 

110 

991 

23 

239 

Ditto 

.... rather coarse, campoi kind. 

111 

993 

23 

236 

Ditto 

.Cj^to. ditto. 





CAMPOI, at 2s. Ad. per lb. 

1 

994 

24 

206 

Preferable to but middling tea, mixt leaf. 

2 

995 

24 . 

157 

Preferable to but middling tea* 

3 

996 

■ 24 

218 

But middling tea. 

4 

997 

22 

296 

Ditto 

mixt leaf. 





• 

' (continued.) 






































EVIDENCE ON EAST-IN© IA AffFAIRSr 


8 «* 


Break. 

Folio. 

Tare. 

» 

C hefts. 




lbs. 


CAMPOfc Sit 2s. id. per lb.—continued. 

5 

999 

24 

199 

But middling tea. 

6 

1007 

23-24 

120 

Ditto ..*• or preferable, as 11 Br. M S. 1830. 

7 

1008 

23-24 

202 

But middling tea. 

8 

1009 

24 

219 

Ditto. 

9 

1010 

23 

48 

Ditto .... or preferable, as 5 Br. M.S. 1829. 





At per lb. 


1000 

23-24 

96 

Preferable to but middling tea. 

— 

1000 

23-24 

173 

Ditto .... ditto. 

— 

1001 

24 

173 

But middling tea, or preferable. 

— 

1002 

24 

199 

But middling tea. 

— 

1003 

23 

218 

Ditto .... or preferable. 

— 

1005 

23 

174 

Preferable to but middling tea, mixt leaf, fresh. 

— 

1006 

22 

222 

But middling tea. 

— 

1010 

23-24 

78 

Ditto .... or preferable. 

—— 

1011 

23 

229 

But middling to middling tea, mixt leaf, fresh. 


(Mr. Mills .)—This paper contains a comparison of the cha¬ 
racter and prices of some of the teas sold at the June sale, 
shewing that the Company’s upset price did not correspond with 
the Company’s characters. 

[The same is delivered in and ready and is as follows .•] 

Comparison of the Characters and Prtces of different Breaks of 

Congou, sold at June Sale 1830. 

Congou. 

The 69th break J) Put up at 2s Id per lb., have the same character as 
85th break > the 28th break and 35th break, put up at 1«. 8 d. 9 
100th break } and are lower in character than the 31st break, 
put up at Is. 8 d. 

The 74th break ) Put up at 2s. Id. per lb., have the same character as 
75th break > the 1st break, put up at \s. 8 d. 9 and are lower in 
91st break ) character than the 6th, 7th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 13tli, 
14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, $2d, 23d, 25th, 
26th, 27th, 28th, 30th, 31st, 32d, 33d breaks; in all 23 
breaks, which are put up at 1«. 8 d. per lb. 

The 76th break, put up at 2t. 1 d. 9 has a character lower than the 2d, 
3d, 4th, 6th, 7th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 17th„ 
19th, 20th, 22d, 23d, 25th, 26th, 27th, 28th, 30th, 31st, 
32d, and 33d breaks; in all 24 breaks; which are put up 
up at 1*. 8rf. per lb. 

The 79th break 1 Put up at 2s. Id., have the same character as the 
81st break ) 6th, 9th, 10th, 17th, 19th, 22d, and 26th breaks, 
put ujrkt It. 8 d. per lb., and are lower in character than 
the lith, 14th, 28th, 31st, and 33d; in all 5 breaks, put 
• up at 1/. 8 d. per lb. 

The 89th break ) Put up at 2t. Id., same character as the 14th and 
88th break $ 31st breaks, which are put up at It. 8 d: per lb. 
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: 6459. How do you explain that difference ?—The upset price 25 June 1830. 

is taken to be a remunerating price, which consist* of the cost -- 

of the teas in China, and the expense of bringing them home. Mr ' ^ Mait ' 
It appears, therefore, obvious that the teas put up at 2s. Id . must 
have cost the Company more in Canton than the teas put up at 
Is. 8 d .; but their inspectors here declare that the tea put up at 
2s. Id. is not so good as that put up at 1*. 8d. ; there is, there¬ 
fore, an obvious difference of opinion between their inspectors in 
this country and their factory in Canton. 

6460. You conceive that the factory of the Company at Can¬ 
ton do not habitually discriminate the sale price of the respec¬ 
tive qualities of tea that they send to England?—The declared 
opinion of their inspectors in this country is obviously at va¬ 
riance with the opinion of the factory at Canton. It is for every 
person to judge by whom the more correct opinion is formed. 

6461. According to your opinion, which is the most correct? 

—I should rather state the opinion of purchasers collectively; 
and certainly the opinions of the trade in this country would 
more agree, though they would in some respects differ with the 
inspectors here, than with the opinion of the factory abroad, 
judging from the prices at which the teas sell; the fact of some 
of the 2s. Id. teas not finding any purchaser, and Is. 8 d. teas 
selling as high as 2s. 5d., would argue against the judgment 
of the factory at Canton. 

6462. Is it not the fact that teas rejected at one sale, and put 
up at a subsequent sale without any price, have frequently 
fetched a higher price than teas put up at the same sale at the 
price at which they were originally put up at the previous sale? 

—If prices have generally advanced, teas which were rejected 
at 2s. Id. at a former sale, and which would have found cus¬ 
tomers at 2$. O^f., if the prices have advanced from the Com¬ 
pany diminishing the quantity, would fetch the prices at which 
they were rejected on a forrper sale. 

6463. What are the descriptions of tea for which you con¬ 
ceive there might possibly be an increased demand in England, 
were the supply adequate ?—I should say generally that the 
consumption of tea might be materially increased. I do not my¬ 
self see why the consumption of tea should not keep pace with 
the consumption of coffee. The consumption of coffee, since 
1824, has increased above 130 per cent.; the consumption of 
tea within that time has increased only 26 per cent. 

6464. What is the particular quality of tea in which you 
conceive there is the greatest opening for an increased con¬ 
sumption ?—I should think the lowest teas and the finest teas 
are the two descriptions of tea of which the greatest increase in 
quantity might be sold; but I think generally the consumption 
of tea might be greatly increased if the supply was increased. 



«£4» FVfBfiNCE ON EAST-tfMDIlA' AFFAIRS« 

25 June 1830. 0465. Have youteeen the return from the East^lndia House, 

- 4 in tvhidfi the Average prime eoet of ten at Canton is stated for 

*3Ir. T. Mills. ^ years ? — Yes, 1 4mve. > *. ^ *c* 

6466. Have you compared that with the price at #hibh‘;the 
Company have sold those teas ?—I have. 

* * ' * 4 • * 

6467. What is the general inference you have drawn as to the 
^profit of the Company from those sales upon that comparison ?— 
I compared the average cost price at Canton in 1828-29 with 
the sale prices of the last sale; probably some of the identical 
teas purchased in 1828-29 were then sold. On the bohea the 
advance upon the lowest was ninety-two per cent, and upon the 
highest one hundred and forty per cent.; on the lowest congou, 
put up at Is. 8 rf., the advance was seventy-five per cent., and 
the highest ninety-nine per cent.; and on congous put up at 
2s. Id. the advance upon the lowest was seventy-eight per cent., 
and upon the highest one hundred and mnety-nve per cent*,; on 
twankay, put up at 2s. 2d., the advance on the lowest was sixty- 
six per cent., and on the highest one hundred and fifty-three per 
cent.; and on hysons, put up at 3s. to 3s. 9 d. y the advance on 
the lowest was seventy-nine per cent., and on the highest one 
hundred and forty-one per cent. 

[ The witness delivers in the statement , which is ready and is as 

follows : 2 

Statement of Advance on Teas sold at the June Sale 1830 above the Average Cost 
Prices of 1H28-29 at Canton, as stated in Pet urns made by the East-lndia Company, 
dated 17 th March 1830. 


Ur. T. Mills. 


Description. 


Average Cost Price at j “ P 

Canton, 1828-29. j j une Sale 1830. 


Selling Prices, 
June bale 1830. 


Advance per Cent, 
on Average Cost Price at 
Canton. 


s . d» 

Bohea .. 0 9 


Congou . 


Twankay 
Hyson .. 


1 2 


Congou.. 12 


1 3 


2 2 


512 


587 


587 


810 


S. d. 

1 5 


1 8 


2 1 


2 2 


263 3 s. & 3s. 9 d. 


s. d. 

Lowest • 1 
Highest 1 10 J 

Lowest 2 1J 
Highest 2 5 

Lowest 2 2 
Highest 3 7 

Lowest 2 2£ 
Highest 3 4 

Lowest 3 11 
Highest 5 3J 


About 

92 percent. 91 86 

140 — 139 17 

75 — 74 81 

9 9 — 98 80 

78 — 78 24 

195 — 194 78 

66 — 66 03 

153 — 153 — 

79 —. 78 96 

141 — . 141 40 


' 6468. Can you, fr<w .that , statement, draw an inference oa-tp 
the net profit of the Company here upon the whole owe?—r?l 
ha ys*n#de xemulation ofUjcadxance pnteas soldi a^therJjMt- 


pricc. 
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• 

6469. What notice have you taken in that paper of teas re- 25 June 1830. 
jected at former sale brought in again?—There were no rejected *~v 

congous put up at the last sale; there were a few twankays* r * Tm 
which I have omitted; they sold, in consequence of the defi¬ 
ciency of supply, at a considerable advance. 

£ The paper is delivered in, and is read as Jolloxus .-J 

Calculation of the Advance on Teas, sold at the East-Tndia Company's Sale in 

June 1830, above the Putting-up Price. 


£. s. d. £. s. d. 
On Bohea Tens .... put up at 1*. 5 d. per lb. 15,859 15 9 


On Congou Teas .... put up at la. 8 d. per lb. 40,353 18 7 

On Congou Teas .... put up at 2s. Id. per lb. .... 43,289 7 1 

On Campoi Teas.... put up at 2 s. 4 d. per lb. 117 16 8 

On Twankay Teas .. put up at 2s. 2d. per lb. 11,080 16 1 

On IIy6on Skin Teas, put up at 2s. 3d. per lb. ... 749 14 4 

On Hyson Teas .... put up at 3s. Orf. per lb. 3,301 11 2 

On Hyson Teas .... put up at 3m. 9d. per lb. 6,184 18 .5 

£105,078 2 4 

Lot Money. 1,240 0 0 

J _1_ 106,318 2 4 


Profit to the East-India Company above the Putting-up Price. £122,1 77 18 1 

Add 96 per Cent Duty on Bohea Teas. 15,225 7 7 

Ad valorem Duty on the other sorts of Teas . 105,078 i 4 


Cost to the Consumers above the Putting-up Price .... £242. 1 81 8 0 


6470. Have you any means of knowing what the advance per 
cent, is in the price of teas sold by the Americans in the United 
States and on the Continent of Europe beyond the original 
price of those teas at Canton?—No, I have not. 

6471. The net profit, then, that we are to infer the Company 
derive from* their sale in June 1830, to which your calculation 
refers, was £122,177. 18$. lrf.?—Yes; that is the calculation 
of the profit above the putting-up price. 

6472. Are you of opinion that the profit is less or greater than in 
the corresponding sales of the preceding year?—I should hardly 
venture to give an opinion upon that, for the prices of teas vary 
greatly; tea is lower than it used to be, though it has declined 
in value much less than many other articles of consumption. 

6473. Are you aware of any reason why that sale should 
have differed particularly from other sales ?—Yes. I think rhat 
the report in circulation, and the inadequacy of the stock, had 
an effect. 

. 6474. Will you state whether those descriptions of teas which 
you have represented to be furnished exclusively by private 

5 u 
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^B3U. traders, under .the. sanction of the Company, are to be obtained 
“Mill!' as regularly.as the Company's teas?—The ships from Canton 
arrive only once in the year, and the private trade always sell 
their teas at the ensuing sale after their arrival; the sale of 
those teas, therefore, generally takes place in June; but some 
of the ships arrive late, and then the sale of the remainder of 
that private trade takes place in September; but the supply of 
that description of tea must always be purchased at those two 
sales for the rest of the year. 

6475. The supply cannot be so regularly depended upon of 
that description of teas as the supply of those teas furnished by 
the Company ?—No. I will beg to state the description of teas 
for which we depend entirely on the supply of the private trade; 
the Company do sometimes import souchong and pekoe, but 
they have now none to sell. The other sorts are padree, caper, 
tetsong, and ancoy, of black teas ; and young hyson and gun¬ 
powder, of green teas ; those are among the finest description 
of hyson sold. 

6476. Are they of a finer quality than any imported by the 
Company ?—Certainly. They have only once in my time im¬ 
ported young hyson, and once gunpowder; the gunpowder 
fetches a higher price than any of the Company's teas. 

6477. Can you state what are the rates charged by the Com¬ 
pany for disposing of teas imported by private individuals ?-— 
They charge tlieir own officers an ad valorem duty of about 
twenty-six per cent. As they are sold at the East-India House, 
of course the Company know the price they obtain, and they 
take off a sunt amounting to twenty-six per cent. 

6478. Are those rates greater or less than they charge for 
other goods ?—They are very different. 

6479. Can you 6tate the difference?—On silk, which is, 
upon the average, threefold the value of teas, they charge only 
one and a half per cent.; and on spices, which are about the 
same value as tea, they charge only one and a quarter. This is 
their own printed schedule of rates to which I am referring. 

£ The same is delivered in, and is read as Jollovos.'] 
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Schedule of Rates to be charged by the East-India Company for the Management and 

Sale of Goods imported by Private Merchants. 


For Wharfage, Landing, Cartage, Housing, Coo¬ 
pering, Taring, mending Packages if broken by 
ordinary Ship’s Breakage, enlarging Indigo or 
other Chests when necessary, weighing, shewing 
to the Buyers, printing Catalogues, selling at 
the Sales at the East-India House, or shewing 
and Attendance in case the Importer shall sell 
the Goods by Private Sale, and delivering; cal¬ 
culated on the Sale Value of Goods sold at the 
Company’s Sales, and on the estimated Value 
of Goods sold by Private Bargain. 


Aloes.,«. 
Alum. •.. 
Annatto 
Anniseed 


Arrack and other spirits 


Arrow Root. 

Arsenic, hartall, and orpiment. 

Assafcctida .. 

Bark. 

Bees’ wax. 

Betel nuts... 

Borax and tincal.. 

Callicoes, white, printed or dyed (vide 
Piece Goods) 

Cambogium. 

Camphire. 

Canes and sticks. Is. 6d. per 100 in 

tale ... 

Cardemoms. 

Cassia buds... 

Cassia lignea . 

Castor beans .. . 

Castor oil, in duppers or jars. 

Castor oil, in bottles. 

Cayenne pepper. 

Chassum, 1 Os. per bale, not exceeding ? 
4 maunds. S 


i m 

f 


Chillies 


{ in bales .. 
in bundles 


China root . 

Chinese manufactures;— 
ware, coque-de-perle 
mats, lacquered ware 
pearl ware, paper, soy, 
Cinnabar or vermilion ... 

Cinnamon. 

Cloves . 

Cochineal.. 



Rates 
per Cent. 


£. s. 
2 10 
4 0 


3 

4 


0 

0 


2 0 


4 

5 


0 0 
0 0 

3 0 0 

4 0 0 

3 0 0 

4 0 0 

3 0 0 


2 0 0 
2 0 0 


Fpr Warehouse Rent, per Week, 
payable ppon each Parcel of a 
Ship’s Cargo from the Day on 
which the first Paicel of Goods 
by that Ship shall be delivered 
into the Company’s Warehouses. 


N.B.—On Goods sold at the Company's 
Sales, the Importer Is to pay the Weekly 
Rent until the Prompt Day,* from which 
J)ay the Buyer Is to pay it. 


d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 


£. 

0 

0 

0 

0 


s. d, 
0 10 
0 5 
0 10 
0 1J 


f° 
0 J 0 

lo 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

1 


0 

8 

ti 

H 

3 


0 10 
0 10 
0 10 
0 5 
0 10 


per ton. 
per ton. 
per ton. 
per chest, 
per leaguer, 
per butt. 

per pipe or puncheon. 

per ton. 

per ton. 

per ton. 

per ton. 

per ton. 

per ton. 

per ton. 


• • • • 

2 

• • • 

0 

• • • 

0 

2 

10 

0 

4 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

3 

10 

0 

7 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 


0 0 10 per ton. 

0 13 per ton. 

0 0 2 per thousand. 

0 13 per ton. 

0 0 10 per ton. 

3 per ton. 

5 per ton. 

3 per ton. 

1 per chest* 

0 J per bag. 

0 0 1J per bale. 

0 0 per ton. 

0 13 per ton. 

0 0 5 per ton. 

( per chest until prompt 
< day, and afterwards 
t Id. per lot if divided. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 0 2 


0 0 10 per ton. 

0 0 1J per bale. 

0 0 l| per chest. 
0 0 10 per ton. 


(continued ). 



transfer his property in the goods 
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Coculus indicus . ... 

Coffee, of all kinds .. .. 

Columbo root .. 

Cornelian, agate, and anpngoe stones, 
beads and mannfactdresof ditto; 

also coral beads.*. 

Cotton thread or yam. 

{ Bengal, / 
Madras, and r 
Surat V 


Cotton wool (Bourbon) ... 


Rates 

per Cent. 

JE. «. d. 
2 0 0 

2 * 0 
2 0 0 

2 Q 0 

1 0 0 

1 10 0 | 

On a fixed va¬ 
lue of 6 d. per 
pound. 


Cowries. 

Cubebs. 

Cummin seed .. 

Dragon's blood.,. 

Elephant’s teeth and sea-horse teeth 

Frankincense .•••...• . 

Galanga root.. 

Galbanum. 

Galls. 

Ginger... 

Gum ammoniac .. 

Gum animi or copal. 

Gum arabic. 

Gum benjamin. 

Gum kino... 

Gum mastich .. 

Gum myrrh.... 

Gum olibanum.. ••.. .. 

Gum senega.... 

Gum tragacanth.. 

Gum unrated ... 

Hemp and sunn ... 

Hides . 

Homs, buffalo... 

Horn tips .... 

Indigo... 

Kelp, barilla, alkali, and soda . 

Lac lake and lac dye ... • 

Lichen or moss. 

Long pepper. 

Mace .... 


Molasses 


Mother-o’-pearl shells. 

. f in bales .. • 

Munjeet."^in or bJmdfeg .. 


Musk. 


Muslins, white, printed, or dyed (vide 
Piece Goods). 

Myrabolanes . 

Nankeens ( C“ 6i " S 8ales 

L By private bargain. 


1 10 0 
On a fixed va¬ 
lue of 1«. per 
pound. 

7 0 0 
3 0 0 

2 0 0 

3 0 0 
2 0 0 

4 0 0 

4 0 0 

4 0 0 

3 0 0 

6 0 0 
2 10 0 ! 

2 10 0 I 

3 0 0, 

3 0 0 

2 0 0 

4 0 0 

2 10 0 
4 0 0 

4 0 0 

4 0 0 

4 0 0 
2 0 0 

5 0 0 

7 0 0 

4 0 0 
2 0 0 
7 0 0 

2 0 0 
7 0 0 

3 0 0 
1 0 0 

2 0 0 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

4 0 0 


10 0 0 


7 0 0 0 

1 10 0 jo 

1 5 0 


Warehouse Rent per Week. 

«. d. 

0 10’ per ton. 

0 7£ per ton. 

,0 10 per ton. 

C per chest until prompt 
0 2 < day, and afterwards 

C 1 u. per lot if divided. 
0 1^ per bale. 

0 Ojper lOOlbs. 


0 1^ per bale. 

* 

0 5 per ton. 

1 3 per ton. 

0 6 per ton. 

0 10 per ton. 

0 1 per cwt 

0 10 per ton. 

0 10 per ton. 

0 10 per ton. 

0 10 per ton. 

0 5 per toil. 

0 10 per ton. 

0 10 per ton. 

0 10 per ton. 

0 10 per ton. 

0 10 per ton. 

0 10 per ton. 

0 10 per ton. 

0 10 per ton. 

0 10 per ton. 

0 10 per ton. 

0 10 per ton. 

0 5 per ton. 

0 7£ per ton. 

0 10 per ton. 

0 • 5 per ton. 

0 1 1 per chest of any weight. 

0 Q J per cwt. 

0 10 per ton. 

0 1 per bale- 

0 7± per ton. 

0 1$ per chest. 

0 6 per hogshead. 

1 0 per pipe or leaguer. 

0 5 per ton. 

0 71 per ton. 

1 3 per ton- 

{ per chest until ptpmpt 
. day, and aftervwttdp 
r per lot If dfyiidct. 
, • ' v * 

0 5 per ton. 

0 1 per bole or chest. 

( coKlinued .) 
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Rate* 

. per Cent. 

£7 * t d 

Nutmegs ... 10 0 

Nux vomica.5 0 0 


Oils, chemical. 2 


Oil of cocoa nut. 3 Q 


Opium.. 

Pepper, black 
■ ■ ■ —— , white 
Piece goods, cc 


Mon,") Passing Com- 7 
ured, ( pany’s sales S 
silk (By private bar- [ 

- J gain. S 

Passing Company’s sales 
By private bargain .... 


1 0 
2 0 
2 0 

1 10 

1 5 

1 0 
0 15 

2 0 


Warehouse Rent per Wide. 

>• d. 

1J per chest* 

5 per ton. 

• fpac e h — t until prompt day; 
1 and afterwards for quart 
1 bottles, loose, not exceed- 
* 1 lug six per lot, fth of a 
* <% J penny per quart bottle) 
\ u exceeding six per lot, 
1 Id. per dosen quart Dottles. 
J Canister under 400 ounces, 
I per canister; exceeding 
1 400 ounces, Id. per canister. 

6 per hogshead. 

0 per pipe or leaguer. 

10 per ton. 

1 per bag of 3161bs. 

0} pet bag of 2241bfl. 


Piece goods, r Passing Company’s sales 10 0 ) Q Q j» „ lwle- 

silk .... \ By private bargain .... 0 15 0 I Jr 

Puree . 2 0 0 0 0 1 per chest. 

Rattans, 2s. per 1,000, in tale . 0 0 2 per thousand. 

Red saunders wood. 3 0 0 0 0 1J per ton. 

Rhubarb . 2 0 0: 0 0 10 per ton. 

Rice. 3 10 0 ! 0 0 per bag. 

Safflower. 2 0 0 0 0 7$ per ton. 

Sago . 6 0 0; 0 0 5 per ton* 

Sal ammoniac ... 3 0 0! 0 010 per ton. 

Saltpetre .... 3 0 0 i 0 0 5 per ton. 

Sandal wood.... 3 0 0 0 0 3 per ton. 

Sapan wood .... 4 0 0 0 0 2 per ton. 

Sea-horse teeth (vide elephant’s teeth). 

Sealing wax .... 4 0 0 0 0 10 per ton. 

Seed lac. 4 0 0 0 0 10 per ton. 

Seeds of all kinds. 4 0 0 0 0 5 per ton. 

Senna . 2 10 0 0 0 7£per ton. 

Ilf f i° 0 

Shellac. 4 0 0 Q 0 10 per ton. 

Silk, viz . raw silk of Bengal or China 1 0 0 0 0 1J per bale. 

Silks, wrbught (vide piece goods, silk). . „ „ 

Skins....................... . 6 0 0 0 0 1 per hundred. 

Soap. 5 0 0 0 0 7£ per ton. 

Spirits (vide arrack). 

Sticklac. 4 0 0 0 0 10 per ton. 

Sugar. 2 0 0 0 0 O^percwt. 

Sugar candy j 2 0 0 0 0 1 per chest. 

Talc or ubruc .. *•••... 4 0 0 0 0 5 per ton. 

Tamarinds . 4 0 0 0 0 10 per ton. 

Terra japonica... 4 0 0 0 0 7Jperton. 

Tin .*. 1 0 0 0 0 5 per ton. 

Tortoiseshell. 1 0 0 0 0 1 per box. 

Turmeric. . . 5 0 0 0 0 5 per ton. 

Tutenague .. 2 0 0 0 0 5 per ton. 

Ultramarine. .w.. 2 0 0 0 0 1 per box. 

Wood for dyeing, and all other wood") 

except red saunders, sandal, and > 7 0 0 0 0 2 per ton. 

sapan wood .J | 

Wool of sheep or goats.. 3 0 0j 0 01 per bale. 

Zedottria . 2 0 0 1 0 0 7.J per ton. 

Articles not enumerated will be charged according to their value and bulk. 


5 0 
2 0 
3 10 
2 0 

6 0 
3 0 
3 0 

3 0 

4 0 


0 0 

.. 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 ! 0 

0 0 

0 : 0 

o ; o 

0 ! 0 

0 I 0 


0 1} per bale. 

0 1 £ per bale. 

0 1 per chest. 

0 2 per thousand. 

0 1* per ton. 

0 10 per ton. 

0 DJ per bag. 

0 per ton. 

0 5 per ton* 

0 10 per ton. 

0 5 per ton. 

0 3 per ton. 

0 2 per ton. 


Sliawls 


4 0 0 
4 0 0 

4 0 0 

2 10 0 
1 0 0 
0 15 0 

4 0 0 

1 0 0 

6 0 0 

5 0 0 

4 0 0 
2 0 0 
2 0 0 
4 0 0 

4 0 0 
4 0 0 
10 0 


0 10 per ton. 

0 10 per ton. 

0 5 per ton. 

0 7£per ton. 

0 1 Jper bale. 

0 10 per ton. 

0 1J per bale. 

0 1 per hundred. 

0 7£ per ton. 

0 10 per ton. 

0 0± per cwt. 

0 1 per chest. 

0 5 per ton. 

0 10 per ton. 

0 7 J per ton. 

0 5 oer ton. 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

per box. 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

per ton. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

per ton. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

per box. 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

per ton. 

3 

r» 

0 

n 

o! 
<1 1 

0 

ft 

0 

ft 

1 

?' 

per bale. 
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26 June £830.* These rates are calculated on the usual packages in which goods 

— have hitherto been imported. Proportionable rates will be charged 
Mr* T . Mittt, for any other kinds of packages. 

If goods require to be garbled* or to have iiew packages* a reason¬ 
able price will be charged for the same. 

A charge of one-quarter per cent, on the gross value of all goods 
sold at the Company's sales* and of one-eighth per cent* on all goods 
delivered by valuation or private bargain, will be made to the pro¬ 
prietors* in addition to the above per-centage respectively. 

The usual petty fee of lot or loading money will be paid to the 
warehousekeepers by the parties who may take the goods away. 

East-India House* 4th October 1826. 


6480. Are you aware of any reason why they should make 
so great a difference in the charge upon different descriptions 
of commodities ?—My opinion is, that they make this charge 
on teas to prevent the competition of their own servants. 

6481. You infer that they apprehend that competition more 
in the case of tea than of other commodities ?—Certainly. 

6482. Do they take into consideration, in making that charge, 
the circumstance of their officers bringing home their teas free 
from freight ?—No. In the agreement the Company make with 
their officers, a certain quantity of tonnage is allowed them* 
and in that tonnage the officers bring home either teas, silk, or 
mother-of-pearl shells, or any thing they please, or they even 
sell it sometimes. These are the papers in which their charges 
are stated; they charge twelve per cent, on one account, and J 
sixteen per cent, on another account* averaging together 
twenty-six per cent. 

6483. Do the purchasers of tea meet with the same facilities 
of accommodation from the Company as the purchasers of other 
goods?—-No, I certainly think not; the few sales that occur in 
the course of the year are a great inconvenience to the trade. 
In every other article, in which there is such a large consump¬ 
tion, the sales occur daily and weekly, * such as sugar and coffee 
and groceries; and whenever the trade has had an occasion to 
make any application to the Company, they have been disin¬ 
clined to comply with it. They make a charge for lot money, 
which is much greater than is made by other importers ; they 
charge 3d. a chest for lotting teas, and that produces about 
£6,000 a year to the Company; the lotting of the tea is done 
for their own convenience; and on many occasions the trade 
have applied to the Company for its remission, but without 
success. 

6484. Are you of opinion that the opening of the trade from 
Canton, and doing away with the monopoly of the Company, 
would be favourable or injurious to your interests as a tea- 
dealer?—The* brokers, who at present have a brokerage upon 
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the whole, of the teas. imported, wish generally the trade to be 25 Jww 1839'* 
confined to this port. The dealers, I think, are divided in 
opinion; all of them would wish the trade thrown open if the Mr * T ' 
imports could be confined to the port of London. My own 
opinion is, that it would be more for my personal interest if the 
trade was thrown open. 

6485. Would it not be clearly for the personal interest of the 
tea-dealers in other parts of the country than London?—De¬ 
cidedly. The objection felt by any portion of the trade here is, 
that tea-dealers in other parts of the country would be bene¬ 
fited at their expense. 

6486. Have you any doubt that there would be a greatly in¬ 
creased consumption of tea, supposing the trade were thrown 
open generally ?—I have no doubt at all of it. 

6487. Do you think that teas of inferior quality would be ob¬ 
tained at a cheaper rate ?—I have no positive facts on which to 
form that opinion; but the calculation of the Company’s profit 
leads to such an inference. 

6488. Have you any doubt tea might be imported at a much 
cheaper rate by private merchants ?—I have no doubt of that; 
for the private merchant would be content with a small portion 
of the Company’s profits. 

6489. Do you supply any persons in Ireland with tea?—No. 

6490. You are not aware of the state of consumption of tea 
in Ireland?—No. I am aware there are houses in London who 
purchased it for the consumption of Ireland, and that a very 
considerable quantity is purchased for Ireland. 

6491. You have no means of judging whether a more or less 
increased consumption would take place in Ireland in conse¬ 
quence of opening the trade ?—I think the consumption of tea 
would be generally increased if the quantity was increased. 

6492. Can you state the difference between the wholesale 
and retail price of the different qualities of teas ?—No; that is 
quite uncertain. In towns where there is a great competition 
the retailer is satisfied with a much less profit than he would be 
in cases where there was no competition. 

6493. In London what is the per-centage ?—I do not know; 

I am not a retailer, and I supply no London retail dealer. 

6494. Whom do you supply ?—We supply country grocers— 
the retail grocers. 

6495. What is the highest price you pay for any tea you buy ? 

—We buy all varieties, from Is. 6a. to &. 3d. , 

6496. Is 5s. 3d. the highest price you have given for teas of 
late years ?—No; occasionally a veiy small quantity may have 
sold at a higher price. 

6497. Do you transact all your business through brokers ?— 
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Weatte ni the sale room when the teas are pat dp, and nod to 
a broker, who makes the bidding. 

6498. You bid through him, upon your own judgment; you 
do not trust to his judgment?—Of course we act upon our-own 
judgment. 

6499. What is the commission paid to the broker?—An half 
per cent. 

6500. Are there many wholesale tea dealers in London ?— 
Yes, there is a considerable number. 

6501. The trade is not confined to a small number of persons ? 
—No. I r cannot give a guess as to the number, but I should 
say there may be three or four hundred. 

6502. To what circumstance do you attribute the reduction 
which has taken place in the price of tea of late years?—To 
the increased quantity declared by the Company for sale. 

6503. Do you not apprehend that the increased consumption 
of coffee has had a considerable effect in reducing the price of 
tea; that it has been used by the lower orders as a substitute ? 
—Certainly. 

6504. Do you apprehend that the increased consumption of 
coffee will be progressive at the present relative duties on tea 
and coffee ?—I can hardly give an opinion; the consumption of 
coffee continues to increase every year; and I see no reason 
why the consumption of tea should not increase in the same 
ratio. 

6505. If coffee increases in the same ratio, will it not displace 
so much tea in the general consumption of the country ?—The 
population of the country is increasing ; if the price of coffee 
was to decline, I think that would be very unfavourable to the 
consumption of tea. 

6506. How much per cent, is the price of coffee increased 
by the duty ?—The duty is sixpence a pound. 

6507. What increase is that upon the price ?—Coffee sells at 
all prices; it is impossible to tell; coffees are bought as low as 
30$. per cwt.; the duty is 56$. per cwt. 

6508. What is the highest price ?—Mocha coffee sells for six 
guineas; the duty upon that is ninepence per lb., and on all 
East-India coffee. 

6509. Can you say what is the average increase in price 
per cent, on coffee, in consequence of the duty ?—No, I cannot. 

6510. Of that quality, what is most usually consumed ?— 
There is such a variety of cofffee; I have bought coffee at 38$., 
and coffee at £6. 

6511. What is thie rate of duty per cent, on coffee of the 
highest price ?—It would be nearly one htmdred ^per cent, on 
the coat of "Mocha; £6 is a very high price# •• 
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Q512< : ^he;htj^sf:$rm yo a have ^iven far bysea* tea U 
5s. 3d. ?—That was the highest price at the last sale;it has 
fetched mo**. 


Mr.T, 


6518. WbatJs the highest price you hate given for black tea? 
There is a very small Quantity of fine tea brought over by the 
private trade, and which comes over as presents. 

6514. The question refers to that brought over by the Conn 
parry ?-^Soachongs have told at 4ks. 9 d. 


6515. On what kinds of tea has the price fallen most ?—I 
cannot give an opinion* 

6516. How do yon explain the circumstance of so large a 
quantity as fifteen or sixteen hundred thousand pounds of tee 
being refused by the trade at an advance on the upset price, and 
yet there having been a great increase on the upset price on the 
quantities sold ?—Because that tea refused and put up at 2*. L i* 
was not worth the price at which it was put up; other tea put 
at Is. 8 d. has fetched 2 s. 5 d. 


6517. You attribute its rejection to its not being of the value 
at which it was put up ?—Undoubtedly; it would have been 
bought at any sale at which it was rejected at very near 2*. 1 d. 
or at 2s. 0 \cL 

6518. Are you not aware that some of that tea, which had 
been rejected as not being worth an advance on the upset price, 
has been sold at the next sale at a higher price than that at 
which it had been offered at the previous sale ?—Not unless 
there was an advance in the price of teas of the same quality; 
generally the variation would not, in the opinion of dealers, 
shew the value of tea, for the reasons I have already stated. 


6519. The Company have no controul over the quantity put 
up by their officers ?—They know what that quantity will be, 
and they limit their own supply accordingly. They make upr 
the quantity over and above the quantity sold by their officers* 

6520. As the quantity of tea rejected by the public has 
increased very much of late years, do you apprehend that the 
quality of tea put up by the Company has been inferior, and 
that the upset price has been higher, in proportion to the value 
of the tea, than it used to be ?—I should say there was, in 
every sale, a greater quantity than there used to be of wbat we 
call a fresh new tea. The teas are not so strong as they used 
to be. 


6521. What do you mean by a fresh tea ?—Those terms are 
used in the Company’s character; it is a weaker tea; not a- 
strong coarse tea. 

6522. It does not mean that it is a young tea ?—No* 

6529.. Is. that tea, called fresh new tea, generally inferior in 
value to the price at which it is put up ?—Not necessarily, 

5 x 
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25 June 1830. because there are fresh new teas put up both at l*.8</.and 
- 2s. Id. 


jtfr* T. MUU. 


6524. Is it tea of that description which has been usually 
rejected?—Yes, frequently. 

6525. Are you aware what the decrease of price had been, 
previous to the last sale, within the last six years?—No, I have 
not made a calculation. 


6526. Have you estimated the net profit, in the manner in 
which you have estimated it for the last sale, in any previous 
year?—No, I have not. 

6527. Are you aware whether the net profit on the last sale 
was greater or less than in June 1826, for instance ?—No, I 
am not. 


The witness is directed to withdraw. 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Tuesday next, 

one o’clock. 


Die Martisy 29° Junii 1830. 


The^LoRD President in the Chair. 


29 June 1830. Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Thursday next, 

one o’clock. 


Die JoviSy 1° Julii 1830. 


The Lord President in the Chair. 


Mr. RICHARD SHAW is called in, and examined as follows: 

1 July 1830. 6528. You are a manufacturer of bombasins and camlets at 

- Norwich, are you not ?—I am, of both. 

Mr. JR. Maiv. 6529. What is the difference between them ?—A bomba sin 
is made of silk and worsted, a camlet of all worsted. 

6530. Which articles have you chiefly supplied the East-India 
Company with ?—They buy principally camlets. 

6531. Has there been an increase or a decrease in the quantity 
purchased by the East-India Company during the last twenty or 
twenty-five years ?—I believe that there is a smaller quantity 
ordered now than there was twenty years back; I can speak to 
the trade for eighteen or nineteen years, during which I have 
been in it for the Company. 

6532. To what extent has there been a decrease during that 

period ?_I think from three to five thousand pieces a year. 

Formerly the Company’s order was from fifteen’to eighteen 
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thousand pieces a year; for the last eight or ten years there has 
been only twelve thousand each year, except one year, when 
there were fifteen thousand. 

6533. Is the manner of purchase by tender?—Yes. 

6534. Is the lowest tender invariably accepted ?—That I am 
not able to say ; we very seldom know each other’s tenders. 
They are not bound to take the lowest offer. I can show one 
of the circulars, if it is desired. 

[ The witness produces the same , and it is ready and is as follows .*3 

Camlets for China, 1830-31. 

Sir, East-India House, 28th Oct. 1829. 

I am ordered by the Committee of Buying and Warehouses of the 
East-India Company to acquaint you, that the Committee will be 
ready on Wednesday the 18th of November 1829, at eleven o’clock 
precisely, to consider tenders (sealed up) for supplying the Company 
with 12,000 pieces of camlets, upon the following conditions and stipu¬ 
lations, viz. 

2. The camlets are to be of the following rates, weights, and dimen¬ 
sions, viz . 



Chain 

Score. 

Shoot 

Dozen 

Skeins. 

Shoots to an Inch. 

Weight. 

Doubles. 

23 4 

29 4 

50 Double .. 

lb. oz. lb. os. 

19 12 to 20 0 

Singles . 

21 4 

14 9 

51 Single .. 

19 8 to 19 12 

Second singles. • •, 

16 4 

13 6 

47 Single •. 

19 8 to 19 12 


3. Every camlet must measure 55 yards in length, of 37 inches to the 
yard, and be full 30 inches in width; the selvages arc to be without 
stripes, and every piece must have two roses at each end, with 
the manufacturer’s name or mark inserted at one end. 


4. The goods are to be boiled, so as to render them soft and pliable, 

and they are to be well finished in every respect. The threads of 
the camlets must be round and even, and the texture of the 
weaving close. The colours must be sound and brilliant, free 
from cloudiness, and correctly match the Company’s patterns, to 
which the most scrupulous conformity will be required. 

5. fhe camlets are to be forwarded made up on boards exactly 16 

inches wide; the boards must be free from turpentine, well 
planed,, and papered all over; all folds in the goods must be 
avoided, and they are to have the ends slightly tacked, in order to 
keep them smooth. 

6. The tenders must express a separate price for camlets of each 

quality and colour, as the Committee will not engage to take the 
whole quantity which any manufacturer may offer at an aggregate 
or average price, but will buy such respective colours and quan¬ 
tities as may be tendered at the cheapest rates. Every manufac¬ 
turer must consequently offer so many blacks, so many purples, 
&c., at .-e separate price for each, the Committee having the 
option of taking all or any portion of the colours. 


m 

1 July 18W. 
Mr, RrShaiv. 
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l My 1880. 7* The deliveries are jtp commence on the let .of March 1830, and end 
—- on the 31st of December 1830, in ten equal monthly proportions. 

Jrfr. R . Show, No charge to be made for carriage tp London, nor fpr cartage to 

the warehouse. * 

8. The opinion of the Company's overlookers as to the quality and 

colour of the goods shall be final j« and the overlookers shall be at 
liberty, should they 6ee it proper, to cut off one of the roses of 
any of the camlets which they may reject, in order to prevent 
such camlets from being again sent into the Company's warehouse 
for re-inspection; and the Committee desire it to be most dis¬ 
tinctly understood, that they will not enter into any discussion 
upon the merits of camlets which the overlookers may reject or 
may pass at abatements. 

9. An abatement of five or ten shillings will be made upon any piece 

which may be found slightly defective in quality, colour, or in any 
other particular; but any camlets which in the opinion of the 
overlookers are unfit to be passed, will be peremptorily rejected, 
and must be immediate^ replaced with approved goods; but in 
case of a large proportion being objectionable, it snail be at the 
option of the Company to return the whole parcel, nor will they 
be received at the end of the season at a reduced price, as has 
sometimes been the practice. 

10. The wrappers and packing materials of every description (except 
the boards upon which the camlets are made up) will be returned 
direct to the manufacturers, unless used up in packing the 
returned camlets, for which the overlookers are to receive six¬ 
pence, and no more, for each camlet. 

11. Payment for the March delivery will be made on the first Thurs¬ 
day in May 1830, provided the goods shall have been duly deli¬ 
vered within the time fixed, and so on for each monthly delivery • 
but all payments will be withheld from persons who may be in 
arrear with their monthly deliveries, until such arrears shall be 
made good* The usual office fee of one shilling upon each camlet 
passed to account will be deducted from the amount of each bill 
of parcels. 

18. All tenders must be delivered at the office of the Committee of 
Buying and Warehouses, in the East-India House, before eleven 
of the clock on Wednesday the 18th of November 1829. Many 
persons not having been careful to sendiu their offers at or before 
the time appointed, it is positively ordered that no tender be re¬ 
ceived after the above-mentioned day and hour; and this wiftf be 
strictly observed by the Committee. 

13. All goods which may be delivered in consequence of the present 
circular will lie at tne Company's risk, in case of the calamity of 
fire. 

14. The Committee reserve to themselves the right to reject any pro¬ 
posals which they may deem to be unreasonable, although such 
proposals may appear to be the lowest and most advantageous 
which may be offered. 

15. The accompanying form must be adhered to; for which purpose 
you will please to copy the printed letter, and fill up the blanks,' 
and sign the same, and by no means substitute any other form of 


I 
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tender. Yds will please to write on the cover of your letter, 1 JuJy l&QQ* 
“ tender for camlets.** — 

\[r R ShmM 

IS* The camlets now wanted, provided the prices required shall be * * 
approved by the Committee, are as follows: 

Camlets, Double. 

Pieces. 


Asb . 20 

Black. 400 

Light Blue. 140 

Mazarine blue .•.. 480 

Dark brown ......... 20 

Red brown .. 140 

Purple .....••••••• £60 

Scarlet. 200 

Deep yellow. 40 


Total doubles, pieces 2,000 


Camlets, Single. 


Ash . 60 

Black. 1,200 

Light blue. 420 

Mazarine blue .. 1,440 

Dark brown. 60 

Red brown . 420 

Purple .. 1,680 

Scarlet. 600 

Deep yellow. 120 


Total singles, pieces 6,000 


Camlets, Second Single. 

Ash . 40 

Black. 800 

Light blue. 280 

Mazarine blue. 960 

Dark brown... 40 

Red brown . 280 

Purple . 1,120 

Scarlet .. 400 

Deep yellow .. 80 


Total second singles, pieces 4,000 


4 1 am. Sir, your humble Servant, 

Wm. Simons. 

All persons making tenders arc required to insert their place of 
residence at length : if in London, the street must be named; and if 
in the country, the next post town must be also specified, unless the 
place itself fa? a post town, in which case the parties will notice that 
particular. 
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1 July 1830. 
Mr . It, Shaw. 
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To the Honourable Committee of Buying and Warehouses of the 

East-India Company. v 

Honourable Sirs, , ^ 

We hereby-offer to supply the East-India Compatiy with the under¬ 
mentioned camlets, or any part thereof, at the prices set against the 
same ; to be subject to the conditions and stipulations contained in 
your letter dated the 28th October 1829. 


Camlets, Double. 


Ash .. 

Piece*. At per Piece. 


£• »• d. 

Black. 

Light blue... 

Mazarine blue .. 

Dark brown... 

Red brown . 

Purple... 

Scarlet .... 

Deep yellow. 

Total double camlets. 

1 1 


Camlets, Single. 


Ash . 

Piece*. 

At per Piece. 


£, s. d. 

i 

Black .. . . 

Light blue. 

Mazarine blue .. 

Dark brown... 

lied brown .. .... 

Purple ... 

Scarlet .. .................... 

Deep yellow . .. . 

Total single camlets.. 




Camlets, Second Single. 


• 

Ash . 

Piece*. At per Piece* 


£, *. d. 

* 

Black.•••••.......... 

Light blue..*. 

Mazarine blue... 

Dark brown.. 

Red brown . 

Purple ... 

Scarlet •• 

Deep yellow. 

Total second single camlets 




We are, Honourable Sirs, 

Doted at , Your humble Servants. . 

this November 1829. 
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6535. Is the quantity of goods tliat is rejected by the Com-* 
pany considerable ?—Veiy considerable. 

.65^6. What is the nature of the inspection to which the 
goods are subjected on delivery; is that inspection carried on 
with fairness and with discrimination ?—Certainly not; I 
offered to prove that last year, but the committee would not 
hear me. 


1 July 1830. 
Mu JR • Shaw. 


6537. What committee ?—The committee for buying at the 
East-India House. 


6538. In what particular do you consider their mode of in¬ 
spection defective?—I have had many hundreds of pieces 
returned which were from five to ten per cent, better than the 
patterns given me to work by. 

6539. Have you known any instances in which goods have 
been returned by the Company without any obvious fault ?— 
Yes, many instances of it. 

6540. Have you ever known those same goods at a subsequent 
period passed?—Yes; about last May and June I received 
back a great quantity of goods which I knew had never been 
taken off the boards, nor ever examined; I dressed them again, 
and sent them back without any alteration, and a great many of 
them passed, and at the full prices. 

6541. Have thej' always the same examiner?—There are 
three gentlemen overlook them. 

6542. The goods the second time may have been before a 
different examiner ?—That I cannot speak to. 

6543. Have you had any opportunity of knowing whether 
those examiners, who have rejected the goods in the first in¬ 
stance, have been long in the employment of the East-India 
Company ?—Two of them a considerable time longer than I 
have been a manufacturer for them ; the other has been ap¬ 
pointed since, I think some seven or eight years since. One of 
them, I think, has been there these forty years. 

6544. Are camlets always delivered to the Company in a 
dyed state?—Yes, in a dyed state; different colours, according 
to their order. 

6545. Is there any demand for camlets for the private trade ? 
—There is a demand for what we call a private trade, a trade 
conducted by the Americans chiefly. 

6546. Is that demand on the increase or the decline?—I 
think on the increase very much. 

6547. During what period has it been so?—In 1821 the in¬ 
crease began to be very much, and from that time I believe it 
has increased yearly. 

6548. What is the comparative quality, length, breadth, fine¬ 
ness, and weight of the camlets that are intended for the last- 
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Mined trade, compared with the East-India Company's camlets ? 
—I know of no difference ; I have always made them alike, the 
same for the private trade as for the Company’s trade; and 
indeed, when I made the camlets, I did not know whether they 
would be for the Company’s or the private trade* They are 
always made in a white state, and I make a stock ready'; and if 
I take an order for the Company, I dye them for the Company* 
The goods are quite equal* 

6549. Have you reason to think that, in point of fact, the 
goods purchased by the private merchants are chiefly such as 
have been rejected by the Company ?—Certainly not; not one- 
tenth of what the private trade take have been rejected by the 
Company. 

6550. Do you receive exactly the same price from the private 
merchant and the Company for the same goods?—We make 
the best bargain we can ; provided we have a few returns in the 
house, we sell them somewhat cheaper ; and I had rather always 
take an order from the private trade than for the Company, we 
arc subject to so many deductions and returns. 

6551. What does the difference amount to?—From five to 
seven and a half per cent* 


6552. On the whole account ?—Yes; the deductions last 
year from my order for the Company were £1,231. 10*., or 
thereabouts; the expences upon the returns, meaning carriage, 
&c. from London to Norwich, £366 ; the fees that 1 paid the 
Company were £542. 

6553. Of what nature are the fees?—There is a shilling a 
piece deducted for office fee, and we pay sixpence per piece for 
the rejected camlets, for the packing for returning. 

6554. Is that sum of £542 the fee you paid for the whole you 
furnished ?—Yes. 


6555. How many pieces were rejected ?—I am not able to 
say that exactly ; I should think from 4,500 to 5,000 pieces— 
better than 4,000 pieces certainly. 

6556. Although the rejected pieces form but a small propor¬ 
tion of the quantity that is supplied to the private traders; in 
point of fact, have such pieces been frequently sold to the pri¬ 
vate merchants, and have they been exported by them to 
advantage ?—Certainly. 

6557. Is there any variation in the colour of the goods that 
are ordered by the private merchants and those that are ordered 
by the Company?—Very little indeed; there is one colour 
which the Company order, what they call light blues; the pri¬ 
vate trade order middle blues, meaning a little darker in the 
colour only. 

6558. Do yon think, from the degree in which the manu/ac- 
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turora «raexposed to-loss md vexation by the rejection of their 
goods by the Company, that the private merchant might buy on 
equally favourable or more advantageous terms than the Com¬ 
pany rW-Certainly. 

"6550. When you ask that additional price of five or seven 
and a half per cent, from the Company, in consequence of the 
ppwer of rejection which is stipulated for, do you calculate like¬ 
wise on what you pay in fees to them ?—We calculate every 
thing; we are obliged to do 60 . 

6560. That coveij the probable difference between selling to 
them and to others r^-Yes. 


6561. What is the value of a piece of camlet at the present 
moment?—According to the different colours; I should think 
the blacks are 76$. or 78$. per piece. 

6562. Upon that you pay 1$. as office fee?—Yes, we do; 
then the overlookers have the liberty, if they think a piece a 
little inferior in quality, of deducting five or ten shillings from 
the price agreed by the Company. If X make my contract at 
76$. or 78$. for blacks, if the overlookers consider a piece inferior 
in quality five or ten shillings, they will deduct five or ten 
shillings from that piece. 

6569. They tell you you must take it back again, unless you 
deduct that amount ?—No; they have the authority of deduct¬ 
ing it themselves. 

6564. If the pieces are still worse, they then reject them ?— 
Yes. 


6565. Do you furnish other goods instead of them ?•—In many 
.instances the same pieces again, and they will pass. 

6566. Do you pay the 6ame fee upon them again?—No; 
there is no fee unless they pass, and sixpence for the repacking 
of those which are returned. 


6567. Arc there any instances of the Company defacing or 
marking goods that have been offered to them, in a way which 
shews they have been offered to them, and rejected ?—Every 
piece of goods which is dyed for the Company have what is 
called two roses marked at each end; the Company from their 
circular and the contract they make, have the liberty of cutting 
one of those marks off, wliich never can be put on again, which 
injures the piece very much. 

6568. Do they often do that?—I had many hundreds lost last 
year* 

6569. Have you found that always makes the piece very un¬ 
saleable, except at a great diinnut ion of price ?*—Certainly. 

6570. Have you found that such goods have been purchased 
by the Americans?—Yes, and others. 


proportion do ; 
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1 July 1830. 
Jfr. 22. Shaw. 


the whole rramber that are supplied to the Americans ?—Not 
one-tenth part. 

6572. Have you yourself been much in the habit of selling 
manufactured articles to the Americans ?—I think from 1821 up 
to 1828 I did nine-tenths of all the private trade which went from 
England. It was in 1821 the private trade began to increase 
very much ; and from that time up to 1828, I think I may say 
I did nine-tenths of all the private trade in that article for the 
American trade to China. 


6573. Have you found them in gener^ as attentive to the 
quality of the goods which they purchasea as the East-India 
Company ?—I never sent any in or completed an order without 
their being inspected by some overlooker in London. 

6574. They purchase through English agents, do they not ? 
—One or two of them ; there are one or two American gentle¬ 
men give me orders, and they order the goods to be sent to 
their packers to be overlooked. 

6575. Are there any other circumstances besides those you 
have mentioned, which lead you to think that the East-India 
Company purchased their goods at a much dearer rate than the 
private merchants ?—No, I do not know any other circumstances 
than those I have stated ; we are always obliged to guard against 
deductions, five or ten shillings a piece, which we are subject to, 
and for the returns for which we are obliged to make our prices 
to the Company higher than they otherwise would be. 

6576. You stated that there had been a diminution in the 
demand of the East-India Company of late years; have you 
ever received from them any complaint as to the quality of goods 
which you have supplied, which could at all account for that * 
diminution ?—Never. 

6577. The Company rejecting so many pieces, and the private 
merchants rejecting very few, do you apprehend that what 
remain to the Company would sell at a higher price than those 
purchased by the private merchant; that they are really better? 
—So trifling, that none but a good jndge can know; for a 
camlet is an article which has been made such a number of years, 
and we have such specific directions how many threads to the 
inch, and how many shoots across, and so on ; if one piece is 
not so good as anotner, it is by a journeyman not making it so 
well. 


6578. What has been the reduction in the price of camlets 
during the last ten years ?—I have had 140 shillings for the 
double camlets, and now we are making them at 78, and as low 
as 76. 


6579. To what circumstances do you attribute the reduction 
of price ?—The better methods of making the yams. Twenty 
years ago wc were obliged to use handspun yarns; now the mills 
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will spin the yams with greater facility, and much cheaper than 
they were then. 

6580. Is that the sole cause of the reduction of price ?—No; 
I believe wool ig much cheaper. 

6581. How far does the reduction in the price of wool enter 
into the reduction in the price of camlets ?—It all depends on 
the difference of the price of wools; if it is threepence a pound, 
it makes a difference of five shillings on a piece of camlet; but 
every thing is cheaper; we formerly paid double the price for 
dyeing which we now do. The price of dyeing materials and 
the labour of dyeing*is all down. 

6582. Can you specify the portion of the reduction of price 
which is to be attributed to each of the several circumstances 
you have mentioned, and to any others you have not yet 
adverted to; can you say how much is to be attributed to the 
introduction of machinery, how much to the fall in the price of 
wool, how much to the fall in the price of dyeing materials, and 
so on ?—I am not able to say that exactly. 

6583. Can you make out such an account ?—The dyeing, I 
think, makes a difference of ten shillings a piece less than it was 
ten years back, in some colours ; not in blacks. 

6584. How far does any diminution in the price of labour 
enter into the comparison ?—-The labour is now as high as it 
was; it has never been lessened at all for weaving. 

6585. Do you look forward to any further diminution in the 
price of camlets?—I do not think it likely at the present 
moment; the price must be increased, for wool is getting up. 
Wool has risen within this last two or three months. 


1 July 1830. 
Mr . R . Shaw . 


6586. How much ?—I think about five per cent. 

6587. Are they made upon long or short wool?—Long 
wool. 

6588. Do you consider the quality of the camlet equal to 
that it was ten years ago ?—Better. 

6589. So that a better article is furnished at a much lower 
price ?—Yes, at a little more than half the price. 

6590. At what do you reckon the improvement in the intrinsic 
value of the article ?—I think more than five per cent.; but 
where there is a quantity of pieces made, there will be five per 
cent, difference only in workmanship of different weavers. 

6591. Do you use nothing but long wool in the manufacture ? 
—Nothing but long wool; we cannot use short wool. 

6592. Have not you found that the decreased price has led to 
an increased demand for goods ?—I should think it has ; in the 
case of bombasins and other articles it has been so. I cannot 
account for the increased demand for camlets otherwise; it may 
be from the difference in the price. 
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6593. How do you reconcile the diminution of demand on 
the part of the Eust-India Company with the increased demand 
on the part of the Americans ?—I am not able to answer that 
question ; I suppose the Company find things that pay them 
better than camlets, or they would send more of them. 

6594. Have you any opportunity of knowing whether the 
diminution of aemand on the part of the East-India Company 
is owing to the manufacture of woollen articles on the continent 
for that market ?—I am not able to say a word, except as to my 
own manufactures. I have no knowledge of any thing else. 

6595. As your dealings with the Americans have been free 
from some of the inconveniences to which you have been 
subject in your contracts with the East-India Directors, do you 
upon the whole prefer them as purchasers to the East-India 
Company ?—Certainly. 

6596. Are there more camlet weavers now than you can find 
employment for in the city of Norwich?—Yes, many more; 
there are a great many out of employment at this present 
moment. 

6597. Can you state at all what proportion those out of 
employment bear to those now in employment ?—I should think 
that one-third of the camlet weavers are out of employment. 

6598. And yet the wages of those in employment are the 
same as they were ten years ago, the price of provisions being 
so much cheaper?—Yes; the prices have not been lowered, 
and I should think that they cannot be much lowered ; it is a 
very laborious employment. 

6599. What is the average of their earnings ?—I should take 
the average of their earnings to be from twelve to fourteen 
shillings a-week, from which there are some little expenses to 

Pay- 

6600. Were there a great number of them out of employment 
ten years ago ?—Yes. 

6601. Was there about the same proportion ?—Yes, I believe 
so; the camlet has been chiefly made at Norwich this year; the 
Yorkshire manufacturers have got a part of the Company’s order; 
they had a part of the order in 1826 ; they were not able to get 
through with it, and I completed the order for them. 

6602. In what part of Yorkshire ?—I think it is at Halifax, 
or near. 

6603. In what year had the camlet weavers full employment ? 
—In 1822. I was then obliged to teach a number of men; 
there were not camlet hands enought to complete the Company’s 
orders, and the private orders I then had, which were very 
large. 

9 * 

6604. Has there always been a number of manufacturers out 
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of employment except at that time ?*—It is only a certain number 1 July 1830. 
of hands that can weave the camlet; there are many weavers —— 

in Norwich who cannot weave the camlet. They must be strong Mr ' R ' Shaw ' 
men; it is hard work, 

6605. When they were in full employment in 1822, what 
4 w T ere their wages ?-*-They did not earn more nponey 2 such men 

as are at work can earn that I have stated, but there are a great 
many now who have no work, 

6606. Have you any reason to suppose that a free trade to 
China and the East-Indies would increase the trade in camlets ? 

—I cannot speak to that, except that the private trade has been 
increasing for some years, and that if the English gentlemen 
were enabled to go there, I think there would be more goods 
sent ; I know some English gentlemen who would be willing to 
send, but who are now obliged to send to Sincapore. 

6607. Have you sold many that you knew were going to 
Sincapore ?—Yes, a great many thousands. 

6608. Is that trade increasing?—I think it is ; it has increased 
within the last year very much, 

6609. Do you know whether any foreign merchants, Dutch 
or others, export British manufactures?—I believe they do. 

I have had one or two orders to go to Germany, which l under¬ 
stood were for~the China market. 

6610. Have you ever heard whether any Chinese merchants 
themselves have sent any orders to this country for goods ?-—I 
am not able altogether to speak to that point further than this, 
that a gentleman was in England some four months back, who 
gave me an order for two thousand pieces of camlets. It is for 
us to see how the goods are to be paid for; he proposed to give 
me a letter of credit on a respectable house in London from 
one of the Hong merchants, in part payment, and I understood 
from a gentleman who ordered them, that the camlets were for 
this Hong merchant; I took that in part payment, and took the 
acceptance of the gentleman who gave me the order at eighteen 
months, with a lien on the goods till the money was paid. 

66 U. Do you suppose jthat order from the Hong merchant 
to be the [only one which lias reached this country?—I 
never heard of one before, nor ever saw a letter of credit 
from a Hong merchant before. 

6612. You satisfied yourself that that letter of credit was 
such as it was prudent to accept ?—Yes, it would have been so 
here, but that the exchange was against it. 

6613. Do you recollect the name of the Hong merchant ?— 

I believe it was one of those that failed afterwards; but it was 
before his failure, and I had a lien on the goods. , 

6614. When was this order given you?~-I think in February 
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last, and I completed it on the 10th of April; the goods are 
gone. 

6615. You consider the transaction as a perfectly safe one 
for yourself ?—Certainly ; 1 sent out the letter of credit through 
my agent in London. 

6616* Were the camlets you were desired to make for the* 
Hong merchant on his account, directed to be of the same 
quality and appearance as those made for the Eafet-Iodia Com-, 
panj- ?—My contract was exactly the same for quality, equal to 
the East-India Company’s tendered patterns. 

6617. Are the goods you manufacture for the private-trade 
of the same quality and marks as the East-India Company's 
goods ?—Exactly so, imitated in every respect. 

6618. Do the Company and private merchants pay ready 
money, or by bills at a certain date ?—That depends on the 
agreement; if we make an agreement to take bills, and I have 
taken many on respectable houses in England, they add 
the interest on the bills. There are one or two houses 1 take 
a great deal of money from, who will not permit a bill to be 
drawn ; if we cash it, we agree for the credit, and discount it at 
once. 

6619. How do the Company pay?—We deliver the goods 
monthly to the Company, which are looked over in March, and 
paid for in May. 

6620. Have you reason to suppose that any other Hong or 
Chinese merchants at Canton are likely to follow the example of 
the individual you have referred to?—I am not able to answer 
that question. 

6621. Have you heard of any considerable manufhctories of 
camlets on the Continent of Europe ?—No; there is a manufac¬ 
tory at or near Dresden, I believe, but they are a different kind 
of manufacture ; they are called camlets, but they are what we 
call mohair; they make about 7,000 pieces a year. The mohair 
is purchased in England, and sent to Holland to be manufac¬ 
tured there. 

6622. Is there any manufactory in Saxony of camlet made 
of a finer species of wool than is manufactured at Norwich ?— 
No; I have made the finest that ever were made, to be sent 
out as presents to the Hong merchants. 

6623. Do you happen to know whether there is much interest 
felt at Norwich about opening the East-India and China trade ? 
—I believe they would like to have it opened; I speak from the 
opinion of a good many of them. 

6624. Has there been any petition to Parliament from the 
camlet weavers on the subject ?—No. 

6625. How do you account for that?—*1 am* not able to «ay, 
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except that the masters have not taken it up, and that the jour¬ 
neymen dare not take it up without their masters set the ex¬ 
ample. 

6626. Do you think it is in part owing to the masters being 
generally employed by the East-India Company ?—Certainly. 

6627. You think that, if they had not received orders for ma¬ 
nufactured articles from the East-India Directors, they would 
have petitioned ?—I am not able to say that; but if the masters 

. had taken it up, there would have been the signatures of all 
the men. + 

6628. Do you know whether, within the last two years, those 
orders have been more distributed among all the manufacturers 
than they were formerly ?—It depended on the tender; last 
year I had an order for 10,848 pieces out of 12,000 myself; 
this year it is distributed amongst them all. 

6629. Had it been usual before to distribute it among them 
all ?—In 1824 I had 10,800 of them, and since that it has been 
distributed among the different manufactures till* last year, when 
I had the greatest part of them again. 

6630. You have stated that there is a manufactory at Dres¬ 
den of camlets ; are they manufactured of wool from this coun¬ 
try ?—One half is of wool, I do not suppose from this country, 
and the other half of mohair. 

6631. You stated that a part of the Saxon manufacture is of 
very fine wool; that is the wool of the growth of that country ? 

—Yes. 

6632. Have you used any New South Wales wool in your 
manufactures ?—No, 1 never use foreign articles, except that 
sometimes we use the merinos in making very fine Bombazins 
for Spain; it is chiefly Lincoln and Leicester for the camlets. 

6633. Do you know any thing of the manufacture of shawls 
at Norwich ?—> Yes. 

6634. Has there been any large number of them sent out to 
China?—-Not a large quantity; I should think there have been 
some sent out for the last five or six years. 

6635. Do you think the demand for them has increased of 
late years ?—I think it has. 

6636. That is, comparatively speaking, a*new manufacture at 
Norwich, is it not ? — No, fifteen years back I did a great deal 
in the shawl trade; it has been going to Glasgow ; the Scotch 
have got it principally now, but there are some still making at 
Norwich. 

6637. Are there any other woollen goods besides camlets for 
which there is an increasing demand at Norwich for the Ame¬ 
rican trade?—Yes, there is a plaid made called the Scotch 
plaid; there is eticasibnally a very great demand for them in 
America. 


1 July 1830. 
Mr, R. Shaw*. 
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6638. Are there any other woollen good® manufactured at 
Norwich ?—No, not of any consequence. 

6639. Are crapes woollens ?—Crapes are wool one way, and 
silk another. 

6640. Have anv new colours been introduced, or any new 
combination of colours, into the manufacture of camlets of fate 
years ?—No, I think not; there are no more colours now than 
there were. There have not been any rose pinks in the Com¬ 
pany’s orders of late. 

6641. Do you ever adopt new colours or combinations of 
colours on speculation, or do you wait for on order ?—Wc al¬ 
ways wait for an order. 

6642. You never receive any patterns of foreign camlets ? — 
Never but once in my life; that was a colour they call the Ester- 
hazy ; they wished me to make two or three pieces as presents 
for the Hong merchants. 

The witness is directed to withdraw. 

Ordered, that this Committee be adjourned to Tuesday next, 

one o’cIock. 


Die MartiSy 6° Julti 1830. 


The Loud President in the Chair. 

Captain RICHARD ALSAGER is called in, and examined as 

follows : 

6643. What is your profession?—A sailor. I have been 
nine voyages as an officer in the Company’s service, and five 
as a commander. 

6644. You have been fourteen voyages in all ?—Yes; and 
one as a midshipman also. 

6645. Were those voyages all to China?—No, only nine; 
five as an officer, and four in command of the Waterloo, a Com¬ 
pany’s ship of 1325 tons. 

6646. Did you rise to the command of a ship after nine 
voyages?—Yes, I did. 

6647. What are the rules of promotion in the Company’s 
merchant service ?—One entire voyage to India before a person 
can be sworn in as fourth mate, two voyages before he can be 
third officer, and one as chief or second, in all four voyages; 
that is the most rapid rise which can take place .in the Con*- 
pany’s freighted service previous to obtaining a command. 

6648. Is that what is called a seniority sqfvice ?—rNo; the 
Company’s own service is a seniority service $ not the freighted. 
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6649. In that service you rose in nine voyages to the situa- 5 j M w j&Q. 

tion of commander ?—I did. - 

6650. What is your remuneration as commander ?—The Capt.n.Jisager. 
allowance from the Company is £10 a month, and we are 

allowed 56 tons of privilege, and an indulgence on what is oalled 
the victualling bill; that is, room for stores for the comman¬ 
der’s table. The commander victuals the chief and second of¬ 
ficers, the surgeon and the purser. 

6651. Do you mean 56 tons out and home?—Yes. 

6652. That is merely an accommodation, not convertible into 
money ?—It as considered by the Company as an indulgence, 
and supposed to remunerate the commander for the expense of 
victualling the four officers, which are ordered to be accommo¬ 
dated at his table. 

6653. If you desired to sell your tonnage out and home, 
what could you have got for it ?—Within these two voyages a 
very small sum; 1 can hardly say how much. I have merely 
heard of £30 a ton all round for the commander's privilege; but 
I never had any tiling offered to myself, and I never knew of a 
commander's privilege being sold, except from hearsay. 

6654. The inferior officers sell their privilege tonnage, do 
they not?—As a commander I have bought it, that they might 
pay more attention to the duties of the ship, and I have given 
them a sum that I did not expect to gain by, but,that they 
should not be losers for not trading. 

6655. What have you given?—I have given £40 a ton to 
India, China, and including the voyage home; but I have never 
made any thing by it myself. 

6656. What outward investment have you carried to China ? 

—I have had the good fortune to obtain double voyages the last 
four as a commander. 

6657. By double, you mean a circuitous voyage ?—Yes. 

6658. What was your investment to India?—it was a variety 
of staple articles and manufactured piece goods, and such a 
variety I can hardly enumerate them. 

6659. What was your investment from India to China ?— 

Cotton chiefly. 

6660. Have you ever gone direct to China?—No, I have not, 
as a commander. 

6661. Was the cotton from India to China a profitable invest¬ 
ment ?—One voyage I lost money, and a second it was not very 
profitable; the last voyage it was profitable; the cotton bore a 
good price in the China market. 

6662. What arc your homeward investments ? - Tea, raw silk, 
and nankeen. • - 
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—~ deles?—Tea is a bulky article; we can' invest only about 

Capt.n. Aisager. £^QQQ i n the commander’s privilege,' if he fills it entirely with 

tea. • • " 

6664. You prefer the less bulky and more valuable article? 
—Yes; when our funds are large in China, we are obliged to 
have recourse to them to get our remittances home. 

6665. Did you invest largely in silk ?—About £7,0Q0 the last 
voyage. 

6666. How many tons did that occupy ?—About seven tons. 

6667. Was it a profitable investment ?—I made a very good 
remittance; about4s. lOtf. 

6668. In what year was that P—1826. 

6669. You mean that the dollar was remitted at Is. 10rf.?— 
Yes ; I reckoned it as 5s. in China, but 4s. 10 d. was considered 
a good remittance. 

6670. Was the investment in tea profitable ?—After deduct¬ 
ing the expenses and 25 per cent, upon the gross amount of 
sales, it gave a profit of about £1,500 on £6,500, 

6671. Was that greater than the profit on the silk ?-—Yes, 
greater. 

6672. Notwithstanding the taxation of the 25 per cent. ?— 
Yes. 

6673. In order to compare that profit with the profit which 
could be made by an individual, you would have to deduct the 
charges of freight both ways ?—In reckoning the profit upon 
ray tea, I made no charge for my own privilege tonnage, but 
only on that which I purchased from my officers, and which 
I considered a fair charge of merchandize. 

6674. What was your profit on that portion of the Invest¬ 
ment which was in the tonnage of the officers which you pur¬ 
chased ?—None at all; I did not look for a profit* 

6675. Upon the whole speculation, what should you consider 
the profit ?—/Taking the voyage round, and paying all expeuces 
till I came clear home, about £5,000 is, I think, a very fair 
average voyage; sometimes more, sometimes less. 

6676. What per-centage would that make on the capital in¬ 
vested ?—My capital was very large; £50,000. 

6677. In what manner do you calculate your profit made 
on the two transactions, that of the outward cargo,and that of 
the homeward cargo; how do you compare your original pur¬ 
chase money in England with the produce of your investment 
when you arrive again in England?—We reckon the voyage 
round, from the first investment, till it returns home again, 
and is paid in as cash in England. 

6678. You consider the whole as one transaction? — Yes; 
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because when we arrive in India we sell our investments, rec- 6 July 1830. 
komng the rupee at 6 d. (or eight to the pound sterling), — 
and the dollar at 55. (or four to the pound sterling;) they are 
not worth so much, but it simplifies the transaction; conse¬ 
quently we stand with a larger nominal capital in India and 
China than we really possess; therefore the net profit can 
only be ascertained when the capital is realized at the end of 
the voyage in England. 

6679. With whom did you transact business at Canton?— 

With Howqua, the first of the security merchants. He is a 
man of largeproperty, and I have always been anxious to deal 
with him. The commander whom I sailed under dealt with 
him, and Howqua considered me as an old friend; he has 
always taken my investment, so that I have had no trouble. 

6680. Have any other captains experienced any trouble?— 

I have heard that several of them, to obtain a higher profit, 
sold to the outside merchants; and they have had had teas in 
their investments to England, and also found difficulty in getting 
their money for the goods they sold. 

66S1. Did you ever export to China British manufactures? 

-—In going circuitously I endeavoured to sell them in India 
as the first market. 

6682. Did you ever purchase any at Sincapore, and take 
them on?—Never. 

6683. Was it the habit of any captain to do so?—Not those I 
have known. 

6684. Were you enabled, during your residence at Canton, 
to ascertain whether the sale of British manufactures there by 
individual merchants was productive of profit ?—The market 
lately, I think, has been a great deal glutted ? and although 
English goods have fallen in England, they have not produced 
an equivalent profit in China, but have fallen in proportion in 
China to what they have done in England. 

6685. Have they fallen in the same proportion ? — I should 
think rather more; we are in China a very short period, and 
have no sooner delivered our outward cargo than we are under 
the Company's orders to take in our homeward cargo; and 
we have not the power which those in the free trade have of 
staying as long as suits them; we seldom stay in port more 
than four, five, or six weeks. 

6686. Did you ever take bills on the Company in England ? — 

Latterly the Company's treasury was opened so very low, that I 
preferred taking home an investment of goods to bills drawn at 
the rate of 4#, 3 d. and 45.4rf. a dollar, and lately 45. 

6687. What quality of tea have you generally brought home 
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in your investment on your o#n account?—That depeneften- 
tSrMy on the fancy of the iridtvidttal; my purser, who is a man 
of busmesfe, had a great fancy for pekoe tea, which is a scented 
Mack tea? four-fifths of pekoe and one-fifth of hyson or gun¬ 
powder is what I have generally brought home. 

6688. Has it been generally a better or an inferior quality as 
compared with the Company's teas?—The staple teas of the 
Company’s are certainly better; but those I purchased are fancy 
teas, which the Company would not meddle with; they are 
beneath their notice; they are in small quantities in the market. 

6689. It was your interest, having but a limited amount of 
tonnage, to purchase those teas which were of higher value ?-— 
I purchased those that I thought would give me the best profit. 

6690. Have you found, in the course of your experience, any 
change in the taste of the public here as to teas, which has 
induced you to make any change in your investment ?—In the 
four voyages I have been a commander I have generally dealt in 
the fine green and scented black teas; others have fallen into 
my steps during the last voyage, and the price of those teas rose 
very much in Canton; it is merely a speculation. 

6091. You say that that part of the investment which consisted 
of English manufactures you disposed of in the ports of India in 
preference to China ?—I thought I could make a better sale in 
India, compared with China; and besides which, there was 
another opportunity of turning the capital between India and 
China. 

6693. Have you ever carried any English manufactures to 
China ?—A very small quantity. 

6693. When you did so, did you find it easy to dispose of 
them ?•—They were some I could not get rid of in Bengal, or in 
the abort time I stopped at Sincapore; so I took them as a 
forlorn hope to China. 

6694. What did they consist of?—It was a few bales of 
coloured handkerchiefs* 

6695. Did you dispose of them to a profit in China ?—No, 
reckoning the dollar at 4s. there was no profit; I did not get 
prime coat* 

6696. Did you ever take any woollens ?—No. 

6697. In respect to that you disposed of in India, was it a des¬ 
cription of articles for the use of the Europeans, or of the natives ? 
—The piece goods were chiefly for the native consumption; it 
was manufactured cottons. 

6698. The rest of the investment consisted of articles for the 
Europeans ?—Yes; in a variety of cloths, and a variety of shop 
articles. 

6699. Do you know of any other officers of your ship, or 
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commanders who have taken out any woollen goods to China P c July ik 30 . 

—I have heard of several; but we keep our own transaction# a - 

good, deal to ourselves; I think there is not much open Caix.M.Asager. 
communication between us as to what we are doing. I am 
aware that they have done it* but I .cannot say what profit they 
have made by it. 

6700* The ship in which you sailed, the Waterloo, was of 
1300 tons ?—.Yes, it was. 

6701. What was the rate of freight of your ship ?—She is one 
of the Company’s own ships; they put a nominal freight upon 
her; I believe the average of the season in which she was built; 

I h?ve but little knowledge of the freight and charges; my duty 
is to sail the ship as economically as I can, and obey the Com¬ 
pany’s orders. 

6702. Are the Company’s own ships equipped in the same 
way as those they hirer—Yes. 

6703. Is that equipment more complete than that of a man- 
of-war, going on so long a voyage ?—-I should think not. The 
ships are well* found, but not more amply than necessary. I 
have only had the command of a ship since the peace, and I have 
been fortunate enough to make very good passages, and there 
has been a surplus of provisions left at the end of it; but con¬ 
sidering the length of the voyage, and the uncertainty of wind 
and weather, there were no more than were requsite for the 
voyage. 

6704. What is the number of the men ?—.One hundred and 
thirty-five men; that is, one hundred and thirty, and five to cover 
casualties; and five marine boys. 

6705. What is the number of guns ?—Twenty-six guns. 

6706. Of what calibre were they ?—Twenty eighteen* 
pounders; not long eighteens; they are about six feet six 
inches long; what we call the middle class gun—the ship gun; 
and six thirty-two pound carronades. 

6707. With that number of men, could you have fought both 
sides of that ship in action ?—I am afraid not. 

6708. Could you have fought one side if it had been blowing 
fresh ?—I hope we could. 

6709. To what sized privateer or man-of-war should you have 
considered yourself equal in point of strength ?—I should hope 
we should have been able to compete with a privateer of equal 
number of guns, being higher up in the water than they are. 

6710. In a heavy sea ?—Yes, I should think so* 

6711. Would not a privateer have had guns of much smaller 
calibre if she had twenty-six guns ?—I think several of the 
French privateers in the late war had one or two long guns, and 
they haa an advantage over our ships on that account. 
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6712. Do you know of any privateer of twentyrsix gnus 
carrying eighteen-pounders ?—I think the Blondewas probably 
twenty-six, or she might carry tliirty; she had eighteen? 
pounders. I.think they would prefer a long gun or two, that 
they might disable a ship a long distance, without coming 
to close action. 


6718. If any privateer with which you have been engaged 
had had guns of a very much smaller calibrg than you had, 
would not you have a very great advantage over herfrofti your 
height in the water ?-—Yes, if she came within reach of us. 


6714. What are the duties paid upon a ship of 1,300 tons at 
Canton?—Rather more than 4,000ounces of silver; about'£1 
a ton, 1 think it is, in round numbers. 


6715. What proportion of that sum of 4,000 ounces of silver 
is paid for the ship, without reference to her size ?—Nineteen 
hundred and fifty tales; that is what is called cumshaw, which 
is given generally for all ships, without any allusion to her size. 

6716. That is the same on all ships ?—I believe it is tlic same 
on all ships. 


6717. With that exception, the duty is according to the 
measurement ?—Yes; it is a peculiar mode of measurement. 

6718. As regards that mode of measurement, do you appre¬ 
hend that the portion of duty which is paid upon the size of the 
ship is greater in proportion upon a smaller ship than it is upon 
n larger one?—The returns shew that it is; on a ship of 1300 
tons it amounts to £1 a ton, on a 500 ton ship about £2 a ton, 
the entire port chaiges. 

6719. The question refers to that portion of the port charges 
which depends upon the measurement of the ship ?—I suppose 
it would come to double. 

6720. That would be in proportion to the size of the 
respective vessels ?—It is partly in proportion to the number of 
tons, for there is a greater space unmeasured in a lafge than a 
small. 

6721. Is that proportion unmeasured in proportion to the 
size of the ship ?—The distance from our fore-mast to the bows, 
which is unmeasured, and from the mizen-mast to the taffrail, is 
double what it is in a small ship; then the depth of the hold is 
seventeen feet instead of twelve, that is not measured; which 
makes the charges on a small ship double. 

6722. If the one is 500 tons, and the other 1000 tons, they 
would be the same per ton ?—The Company’s ships of 1800 
tons bring home on an average, including private trade, 1,500 
tons of tea; average charge for measurement in China, 2,800 
tales; cumshaw, 1,950 tales; total charge, 4,250 tales; not 
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tjofte £1 pfcr ton (3 tales). The Surrey of 448 tons;—charge 6 jfeiy i 83 tf. 

for measurement 1,253 tales; cumshaw, 1,950 tales; total, - 

3,208 tales; about 7| tales or £2. 10$. per ton. The Earl foAUtipn 
Spencer of 521 tons .‘-—charge for measurement, 1,511 tales, and 
1,950 tales cumshaw, making 8,461 tales, {&§■ tales) £2. 4 s. 
per ton. 

6723. In making that calculation you include the cumshaw ? 

—Yes t every thing. 

6724. What is the difference in freight between a ship of 500 
tons, and a ship of 1200 tons ?—There are three ships which have 
performed, their six voyages, with nearly a full equipment, at 
£18. 19$. per ton. 

6725. What would be the freight of a ship] of 500 tons?— 

The last tender for four ships was £13. 18$. 

6726. Was that tender for the circuitous or the direct voyage ? 

—The direct voyage. 

6727. The difference, therefore, is £5 between a ship of 500 
tons and that of 1200 tons?—Yes. 

6728. Deduct the £1 for the difference'of duties, and the 
difference would still be £4 between the large and the small 
ship ?—Yes. 

6729. As an Indian merchant, should you prefer sending 
your goods to China by a small or a large ship r—I am afraid, 
in a pecuniary point of view, I must yield in favour of the small; 
but there are advantages in favour of the large ship which I 
think may counterbalance whatever difference there may be in 
a pecuniary point of view; they are more roomy, healthy, and 
are good sea boats, easily manageable, and* imposing in their 
appearance i they carry a surgeon and a surgeon's assistant: 
the Company’s instructions, and the mode of victualling, all shew 
an attention to the comforts of the seamen that a small ship 
docs not possess, and worthy a great commercial nation. 

6730. All those circumstances would induce a person to go to 
China in a large ship rather than a small one; but would that 
induce a merchant to send his goods in a large ship rather than 
a small one ?—I am afraid that the merchants now are obliged 
to cut very close, and certainly the small ship is the lowest in 
expense. 

6731. Are the large China ships frigate-built, or are they 
built for the purpose of carrying tea ?—They are built with a 
poop, but in the model of the ship it is intended to carry a very 
large cargo. 

6732. In point of sailing, would they compete with, a vessel 
built for war ?—Tie Waterloo is a very fast sailing ship. I 
have been in company with vessels of war, and we made a very 
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6 July l* 30 . good figure; we like a pod strong breeze. I came home in 
— twenty-one days from the line, and we averaged 200 miles, and 
Co)*. R~Abager. | have ran 880 miles by observation; it is not a bad sailing ship 

which can do that. 

6738. Are the large China ships under*masted in consequence 
of the small number of men on board?—We are fully masted. 

6734 Are your roasts as large as they would be if the vessel 
was wanted for war ?—I think as large as the vessel would hear; 
as large as she ought to have. 

6735. Do you apprehend there are great advantages in the 
shipment of tea in a large vessel over a small one ?—The. tea 
is taken in with quickness, and stowed at once without being 
moved. After forn]|ing the level of the hold, which is called the 
ground tier, it is then all simple, and will take near fifteen hun¬ 
dred chests in one level; it is very quickly done, for it is only 
placing them and screwing them close. The upper part of the 
fiold requires more time; two chops one day, ana one chop 
another, are what is considered fair work, doing justice to the 
ship, and taking as much as we can; we could take more, 
perhaps, but with the risk of losing stowage. 

6736. Can you embark your carp in a large ship quicker 
than a small one ?—I think we could. 

■ 

6737. Could you fill a vessel of 1,200 tons as quickly as one 
of 500 ?—No, I think not in the same time ; but I think we can 
do it in a less time proportionably. 

6738. Sooner than two ships of 500 tons ? - Tes. 

6739. You could load a 1200 ton ship in the same time as a 
500 ton ship nearly ?—I have no doubt of that* 

6740. What time does it take to load your ship ?—We could 
do it in a fortnight; the forming *the level takes the greatest 
time; after that is complete, the chests of tea being of the 
same size, they are soon placed. 

6741. If you were to bring home tea from China as a mer¬ 
chant, should you prefer bringing it in a large to bringing in a 
small one ?—Yes, certainly, at nearly the same freight. 

6742. You think that the tea would come home in a better 
state ?—I think probably it would; I should prefer it myself 
but tea is a cargo which does not damage much. 

6743 You have stated that the Company take a duty of 25 
per cent, on the sale price of teas sold at their sates; what duty 
do they take on the sate price of silks and other Chinese articles? 
—It is a very small per centage on silks; I am not exactly 
aware what it is; the net amount of sale is given to us at the 
India House after those charges arc deducted. 

6744 Not more, probably, than to cover the ex pence a of 
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the warehousing an4 sale ?—No, I think not; and the expense 6*, Iy hqo. 
of repacking, and so on. —. 

6745. Are you aware thafc/a coafcklM&ble quantity of the 
privilege tea has been refused by the buyers at the*recent sales 
at the India House ?—That is the tea, I suppose, which has 
been bought' from the outside merchants, men of not very 
good capital; needy men, who have given a higher price for the 
outward investment; some of them require much caution as to 

what you take in return, or they will sell you a'bad Article. 

• • | 

6746. Then you conceive that to be rejected on account of 
its being of bad quality ?—YCs; or not tea at ally seme of it, 

I believe. * 

6747. Are you aware that the quantity rejected has increased 
very much of late years ?—No, I was not aware of that; I have 
never had any rejected. 

6748. What do you consider it to be if it was not tea?—Sloe 
leaves and other leaves; not leaves of the tea. I understood 
some of it was so bad it Was not permitted to be sold. 

6749. It appears that, in the year 1823-4, 8,347 lbs. only of 
private-trade tea were refused by the buyers; that the follow¬ 
ing year 184,640 lbs. of tea were refused by the buyers of the 
private-trade tea; your inference is, that that must have been 
m consequence of the inferior quality of the te^?—I have no 
doubt of that. 

6750. Are you acquainted with the manner in which the Ame¬ 
ricans conduct their trade at Canton ?—We see them at Canton, 
but we have not any great intercourse with them. 

6751. Do you know whether they purchase of the outside 
merchants ?—I believe they purchase indiscriminately. 

6752. What is the general class and size of their vessels?— 

They are very handy vessels, from 400 to 500 tons. 

6753. What number of men would a ship of 500 tons re¬ 
quire ?—About six men to the hundred. 

6754. Are the American ships built with reference to the 
cargo ?—They are generally built handier than the English; 
their mode of measuring in America, I believe, is different. 

Depth is not reckoned in an English ship; consequently our 
ships are built deeper. I think they take length, breadth, and 
depth. In England it is length, breadth, and half the breadth. 

6755. Are they more or less convenient for leading a cargo 
than ours ?—Thev are quite as convenient, and they are a very 
fine class of ships. 

6756. In what part of the ship do they take the depth ?—I 
suppose the extreme depth. I do not know whether they take 
it to the bottom of the keel or to the floor timber; we take it to 

G a 
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tlie floor timber in our builder's measurement, bi^t it is not en¬ 
tered into the registered tonnage. 

6757. Had you any opportunity of ascertaining the compara¬ 
tive rate of sailing between our vessels and the Americans ?— 
I have been in company with them, and have beat them; but 
I think in light winds their vessels would sail better than mine 
would do. 


6758. You have spoken of some bad tea being included in the 
investment of some of the private-trade; is there much of that 
adulterated tea in the markets of Cahton ?—I have had so little 
intercourse with the outside merchants, dealing always with 
Howqua, that I cannot say; I have heard of a great deal of de¬ 
teriorated tea, but it has not come under my own observation. 

6759. Are the ships engaged in the country trade of India 
fine ships ?—Some of them are very fine ships, and have been 
turned over to the East-India Company afterwards; some of 
them taken into his Majesty's service as frigates. 

6760. Of what size are the largest?—Twelve hundred tons. 

6761. Are they built at Bombay?—Yes; the Scaleby Castle 
was built at Bombay. 

6762. Do you know at what rate per ton they build at Bom¬ 
bay ? —No. 

6763. Are they as well built as English ships ?—I think they 
have the advantage of crooked timber; I should say they are 
stronger built. 

6764. They are not inferior in any respect?—No; the finest 
merchant ship in the world is the Earl of Balcarras, in the Com¬ 
pany's service, built at Bombay, of fourteen hundred tons. 

6765. Was she built of teak ?—Yes. 

6766. Have you had occasion to observe the manner in which 
those large ships are managed by native sailors ?—In warm 
weather there is no sailor more active than the Clashee (the 
native sailor of India); they are not good helmsmen, and they 
are not fit for cold weather; but for the purpose of navigation in 
warm climates, they are as smart and active as any people; they 
have not the stamina of a British sailor, and they require more 
of them, for their strength is not equal. 

6767. Could they rig as well as the British ?—Yes; I have 
tried them, I have had main-top men of one sort, and fore-top 
men of another, and they have taken in the sail quicker and set 
it Quicker; they are more active and light, and run out on the yard 
lighter; a British sailor carries more weight with him; one 
British sailor would be equal to two, as far as weight goes, 

6768. - How many men should there be on board a country 
ship of 1400 tons ?—The ship’s company of a country ship is not 
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encumbered with such a string of officers as we have in our Com- 6 July 1830. ' 
pany’s ships. There would be three or four officers in one of the rrj- 
large ships, and one commander; all the rest would be effective /* , "-** l *& rr * 
men; but there should be, I think, about 180 men; that would 
be equal to nearly double our> ship’s company in number, but not 
in effective strength. In the war time, when the navy used to 
press our men, and we were obliged to take native seamen to make 
up our complement, we reckoned two natives to one European. 

6769. Upon the whole, should you consider that a native 
country ship sails at a cheaper rate than a British ship?—I 
should think they would while they remained in India, but not 
when they come to England; the lascars are not equal to en¬ 
countering the cold; they require warm clothing and better 
fare; but in India they live on rice and a little fish. 


6770. Are the sails all made in India ?—There is an exten¬ 
sive canvass manufactory in Bengal; but I have seen some made 
of European canvass. 

6771. Does that canvass bear a hard gale?—It does; but it 
must be taken great care of, or it will rot. 

6772. What are the comparative qualities of the English and 
the Indian rope ?—English rope is better for all services, and 
Indian rope for some services. Indian rope is very good for 
tackle-falls, and where it runs through blocks; it is alight rope. 
The English, rope is clogged with tar, and that oozes out in hot 
weather; then there is the Manilla rope, which is very good if it 
is kept out of the rain. 

6773. Are the cables of Indian rope ?—Yes. 

6774. Do they keep perfectly well?—Yes, but it requires 

great caution; they must be kept dry; they must be often 
hauled up and exposed to the sun; they require sprinkling with 
salt, and a variety of precautions which they are used to in coun¬ 
try ships. . » 

6775. That care being taken, is their canvass and is their rope 
so good as our own ?—I think not quite. 

6776. If you were fitting out a ship at Bombay for a voyage 
to China, should you purchase English or native stores 

the running rigging, perhaps, from being cheaper, I might have 
recourse to country materials, because it would answer my pur¬ 
pose for standing rigging, if I could be certain of its being quite 
new; but that sent out to India, if left in store, is apt to get rot¬ 
ten before it comes into use. 


6777. Would you purchase Indian canvass for yoursdils?— 
No; I think the English would make up in durability any dif¬ 
ference there might be in price. 

6778. The English rope is the strongest ?—Yes, certainly. 

6779. Did it appear to you that a material improvement 
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6jy1y J&Q. could/be introduced iato the manufacture of canvass and rope in 
^ k T~ India ?—J Cannot aay, indeed I have never entered into the 

fornwition of tfawn. 

6780. Are they made of Indian hemp ?—Yea. 

6781. Are iron cables much Used?-—I had an iron cable in 
the Waterloo the four voyages, and scarcely ever let go an 
hempen one; I always preferred the iron one. 

6782. You are obliged to have a certain portion of Europeans 
on board ?—We must have three-fifths of European British sub¬ 
jects on board. 

6783. Do you imagine it would be essential for the safety of 
the ship ii) the time of peace, that she should be armed in the 
manner you have stated?—It is a long voyage to Iqok forward 
to, and wq can scarcely know what changes may take place; 
the Company, in their wisdom, have said that the ship shall be 
effective for whatever may take place; and the ship could be 
made equal to warlike purposes immediately, if necessary, 

6784. Putting aside any purposes of war as connected with 
national disputes, is it necessary for her safety against pirates, 
and fto forth, that a ship should be armed in the way in 
which she is?—I think, when we consider the value of her 
cargo, and the Company being their own underwriters, that 
their equipment is not greater than might be required to cope 
with the pirates we have heard of as cruizing in various direc¬ 
tions. 

6785. Are there any other particulars in the equipment of 
those ships which, in your opinion, might be altered so as to 
produce more economical sailing?—I can scarcely say; with 
their present equipment they are more than well found; we have 
been reducing the stores by degrees, and at present there is no 
more than they ought to have. The great objection has been 
with respect to two new cables every voyage; but when a cable 
has been two years on the former voyage, it is not unpleasant to 
have a new one to stand by in case of a gale of wind, 

6786.. Do you know any instances in which the small vessels 
employed by the Americans have suffered by not having the 
same warlike equipment ?—I haye merely heard of instances; I 
go merely by public reports; there are several of them have 
been attacked by privateers and plundered lately. 

> 6787. Are they not armed ?—They have had two or four 
small guns. N 

678ft You do know of instances in Which they have been 
attacked by privateers and plundered ?—Individually I do not; 
I go by hearsay. The Saint Helena schooner was attacked, 
and her crew murdered, except some of her men which stowed 
themselves away, and who have reported Jr. 
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6789. Are there not dangers of that soft in the Indian g 
Archipelago ?—Not of pirate ships; they are chiefly boats, 1 
think there is nd danger to be apprehended from them unless by 
surprise/or # beiog obliged to nave recourse to boats. Where 
the Alceste was lost there was a Portuguese ship; we sent boats 

to see what she was, and the pirates attacked us in the boats, 
but they did not attempt to attack the ship; they beat us off 
the ground once, but on our coming back with a reinforcement 
they run away. 

6790. Is it your opinion that those ships might be navigated 
with a smaller number of officers than they are at present ?—I 
think they might; we have eight midshipmen ; I do not think 
they are necessary; but it is a nursery for young officers. 

679 L How many officers have you altogether ?—A com¬ 
mander and six officers, that is, six mates; and eight midship* 
men, a surgeon, a surgeons's assistant, and a purser. I think 
there are almost forty'on the list before we come to the fore¬ 
mast men; that is, reckoning caulker, caulkers mates, sail- 
maker, cooper, baker, butcher, and poulterer, &c. 

6792. Do you know how far down in the list you would go in 
a man-of-war with a complement of 130 men, before you come 
to the fore-mast men ?—I think about the same. 


6793. How do you divide your watches ?—The officers are 
divided into three watches when we get out of the channel. 

6794. Do you know of any country trade ships having visited 
any ports north of Canton ?—I have heard of their trying it 
with opium; the first that tried it answered, I understand. 

6795. Supposing you had no warlike equipment on board 
those vessels, how many men would be necessary to navigate ? 
—I think, with the exception of some of her officers, she 
requires her whole crew; the masts and yards are large, and she 
requires a large number of men to navigate her. 

6796. In time of peace, do you conceive that the danger of 
attack from pirates is considerable in any ship trading to China ? 
-—I think not great. We have lately found the South Ameri¬ 
can ports sending out ships well armed; and our instructions 
from the Company are to keep our guns clear, and to exercise 
twice a* week. 


6797. 'lave you ever fallen in with any who could have taken 
your ship but for those warlike preparations ?—I think some of 
them have ten, fifteen, and some of them twenty guns, with a 
number of men on board, and desperadoes the whole of tfa 
I believe. 


ii ^ 11 


6798. In time of war, should you conceive that the ships you 
have commanded would be able to escape from or contend with 
any man-of-war mounting twenty guns, well managed and well 
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fought ?— A man-t>f-war’s equipment will be always superior to 
that of a merchant ship; but I should hope, with proper atten¬ 
tion to training the ship’s company, we should be able to defend 
ourselves against nearly an equal force. 

6799. Putting out of the question that warlike equipment, 
you are not of opinion that any saving could be made in the 
equipment of your vessels beyond' some reduction in the . 
number of your officers?-—I think not; I am not aware of any. 

The witness is directed to withdraw. 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to this day 

se’nnight, two o’clock. 



